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Wso  18  there  that  can  look  at  New  York  as  she  isL 
and  not  be  proud  of  her  name  and  her  character  ?— 
who^  among  her  inhabitants,  whether  descended  from 
her  sturdy  Knickerbockers,  or  sprung  from  a  Saxon 
stock, — ^whether  he  first  drew  breath  amid  her  lovely 
hills  and  valleys,  or  was  lulled  in  infancy  by  the  soft 
breezes  of  another  clime,< — ^but  has  occasion  to  rejoiccp 
daily  and  hourly,  that  his  lot  is  cast  in  her  '  pleasant 
places  T 

What  a  development  of  national  strength  and  great- 
ness is  hers !  With  one  arm  she  clasps  the  heaving 
bosom  of  the  Atlantic,  while  the  other  is  sporting  among 
the  tiny  wavelets  that  break  upon  the  shores  of  her  in- 
land seas.  One  brief  century  ago,  and  the  abodes  of 
her  people  scarcely  interrupted  the  continuoiis  Hue  of 
forest  that  extended  from  Manhattan  Island  to  the  brink 
of  the  Great  Cataract.  Now,  her  verdant  plains  ai^d 
the  grassy  slopes  of  her  mountains,  are  fairly  gemmed 
with  towns  and  cities, — ^the  habitations  of  wealth  and 
refinement,  of  peace  and  content  Once  her  population 
was  counted  by  scores, — it  is  now  numbered  in  millions. 
Her  rivers  and  canals,  all  her  great  thoroughfares,  teem 
with  the  rich  products  of  the  mighty,  the  illimitable 
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West ;  while  back  through  her  territories,  rolls  the  re- 
turning tide,  laden  with  the  treasures  of  other  lands. 

She  is  great,  too,  in  her  scholars  and  her  jurists,  her 
poets  and  her  philosophers,  her  divines  and  her  states- 
men— ^in  her  honest  and  stout-hearted  yeomanry,  her 
merchant  princes  and  her  artisans. '  She  is  great  in 
her  memories  of  the  Past — in  her  hopes  of  the  Future. 
Every  acre  of  her  soil  k  hdy  ground.  The  legends 
of  her  border  warfare  are  graven  upon  the  hills  and  the 
rocks  that  witnessed  the  daring  of  her  pioneers,  and 
printed  deep  in  the  hearts  of  those  whose  ancestors  fell 
beneath  the  tomahawk  of  the  savage.  The  trophies  of 
the  Revolution  may  be  found  in  the  valley  of  the  Hudson 
and  on  the  heights  of  Saratoga,  and  its  traditions  are 
handed  down  from  father  to  son  with  religious  care,  and 
annually  recounted  at  ten  thousand  different  firesides. 

She  is  rich  in  the  arts  and  sciences ;  in  the  sterling 
qualities  of  her  citizens,  in  their  industry  and  frugality,^ 
their  enterprise  and  perseverance,  their  love  of  order 
and  their  respect  for  the  law,  and  in  their  attachment 
to  liberty  and  the  union  of  these  States.  What  member 
of  the  Confederacy  has  made  greater  sacrifices  than 
she,  to  secure  that  end  ?  Her  princely  revenues  were 
yielded  to  the  Nation, — at  a  moment,  too,  when  her 
statesmen,  with  prophetic  vision,  saw  and  foretold  the 
greatness  that  would  come  upon  her ;  and  yet  she  still 
possesses,  in  bounteous  profusion^  all  the  elements  of 
wealth  and  prosperity.  Why  should  we  not  be  proud 
ofNewYork?— 


'Land  of  the  forest  and  the  rock, 
Of  dark  blue  lake  and  mighty  riTer— 
Of  moqntaina  reared  aloft  to  mock 
The  storm's  career  and  lightning's  abock-^ 
Mj  own  green  land  forererl" 


mwcoocnoH^ 
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New  York  numbers  among  her  sons,  by  birth  or 
adoption,  many  great  and  distinguished  men.  She  has 
her  jewels  toward  whom  she  cherishes  the  same  feeUngs 
of  pride  that  found  a  resting-place  in  the  noble  heart  of 
the  mother  of  the  Gracchi.  Some  of  these  have  re- 
ceived a  full  share  of  the  honors  in  her  power  to  bestow, 
and  their  memories  are  now  held  in  grateful  remem- 
brance. Others  enjoyed  no  such  distinction,  however 
much  it  might  have  been  merited,  and  they  are  almost 
forgotten,  except  by  the  few  who  knew  and  appreciated 
their  worth.  The  memoirs  of  all  would  undoubtedly 
be  replete  with  interest,  but  for  obvious  reasons  I  have 
selected  those  only  who,  as  the  rulers  of  the  state,  form 
a  group  by  themselves. 

It  has  been  to  me  a  pleasure  and  a  gratification,  to 
trace  the  checkered  careers  of  the  eminent  citizens, 
biographical  notices  of  whom  are  contained  in  this 
volume, — ^to  mark  their  aspirations  and  their  strug* 
gles,  their  triumphs  and  their  disappointments  ;  and  I 
can  only  hope  that  others  will  be  equally  interested 
with  myself  The  materials  for  a  part  of  tlie  memoirs, 
already  before  the  public,  or  easy  of  access,  were  am- 
pJe ;  but  in  regard  to  others  I  found  greater  difficulty. 
Through  the  kindness  of  the  personal  or  family  friends 
of  the  subjects  of  the  sketches,  I  have  been  enabled, 
however,  to  procure  all  the  information  I  desired,  with 
some  few  and  comparatively  unimportant  exceptions. 
To  all  who  have  in  any  way  assisted  me,  I  owe  the  ex- 
pression of  my  sincere  and  hearty  thanks. 

Occasionally  I  have  been  at  a  loss  to  reconcile  con- 
flicting accounts,  and  at  every  step  in  the^  preparation 
of  the  work  I  have  been  struck  with  the  truthfulness 
of  the  remark  of  a  friend,  that  "  the  private  history  ot 
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our  public  men  is  for  the  most  part  a  saccession  of  &p 
Ues."  It  will  be  perceived  that  I  have  frequently  dis- 
agreed with  the  Political  History  of  Judge  Hammond* 
A  critical  examination  of  that  work  has  convinced  me 
that  it  contains  many  errors,  as  to  dates  and  facU, 
which  have  escaped  the  corrections  of  the  author ;  And 
I  have  not  thought  it  advisable  to  rely  upon  his  8tate>* 
ments  unless  supported  by  other  evidence.  It  is  proper 
that  I  should  add,  inasmuch  as  I  cannot  speak  from  my 
own  personal  knowledge  until  within  a  very  recent 
period,  that  where  I  have  differed  from  him,  except 
in  regard  to  mere  matters  of  opinion,  my  assertions 
are  based  upon  information  derived  from  sources  of 
unquestionable  authenticity,  and  from  individuals  per* 
flonally  and  particularly  cognizant  of  the  facts  to  which 
they  relate. 

In  justice  to  those  who  have  aided  me  in  procuring 
materials,  as  well  as  to  myself,  I  should  likewise  state, 
that  for  the  opinions,  inferences,  and  conclusions, 
having  reference  to  political  questions  and  movements, 
and  for  the  estimates  of  character,  the  writer  b  alone 
responsible. 

While  preparing  the  memoirs,  I  have  endeavored  to 
keep  in  view  the  remark  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  that 
"  the  biographer  never  ought  to  introduce  public  events 
except  as  far  as  they  are  absolutely  necessary  to  the 
illustration  of  character."  Too  much  copiousness  of 
detail  is,  in  like  manner,  reprehensible ;  and  I  have  at- 
tempted to  avoid  these  common  errors.  Biography  is 
like  history,  which,  we  are  told,  by  an  able  and  expe- 
rienced writer,*  cannot  be  perfectly  and  absolutely 
true ;  ** tor"  says  he,  ** to  be  perfectly  and  absolutely 
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few,  It  ought  to  record  ali  the  slightest  particuliuti  of 
Ae  slightest  transactions — ^all  the  things  done*  and  all 
the  words  uttered,  during  the  time  of  which  it  treats. 
The  omission  of  any  circumstance,  however  insignifi- 
cant, woqM  be  a  defect.  If  history  were  written  thus» 
the  Bodleian  library  would  not  contain  the  occurrences 
of  a  week.  What  is  told  in  the  fullest  and  most  accu- 
rate annals  bears  an  infinitely  small  proportion  to  what 
is  suppressed.  The  difierence  between  the  copious 
work  of  Clarendon,  and  the  account  of  the  civil  wars 
in  the  abridgment  of  Goldsmith,  vanishes,  when  com- 
pared with  the  immense  mass  of  facts,  respecting  which 
both  are  equally  silent." 

The  engravings  accompanying  this  work  are  taken 
from  designs  executed  by  competent  artists  from  origi- 
nal paintings,  and  they  are  believed  to  be  faithful  rep- 
resentations of  the  Governors  of  New  York. 

As  this  volume  does  not  embrace  memoirs  of  the 
governors  anterior  to  the  adoption  of  the  state  constitu- 
tion, a  brief  review  of  the  colonial  history  of  New 
York  may  be  of  interest  to  the  reader  :-^ 

The  first  permanent  establishments  made  by  any  of 
the  European  powers,  within  the  limits  of  this  state, 
were  two  small  trading  forts  erected  by  the  Dutch  on 
Hudson  river,  and  a  few  houses  built  on  Manhattan 
Island,  in  the  year  1613.  The  States  General  of  Hol- 
land claimed  the  whole  interior  country  back  of  the 
coast  line  extending  from  the  Connecticut  to  the  Dela^ 
ware  river,  by  virtue  of  the  discoveries  of  Henry  Hud- 
son and  other  navigators  who  were  in  their  employ, 
and  bestowed  upon  it  the  name  of  "  Nieu  Nederlandt," 
or  New  Netherlands.  The  Dutch  rapidly  extended 
their  settlements  along  the  shores  of  the  Hudson,  and 
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in  1624  it  was  thought  by  the  States  General  that  the 
colony  was  of  sufficient  importance  to  require  a  formid 

government. 

Peter  Minuit,  or  Minnewit,  was  sent  out  in  that 
year  as  the  first  director,  or  governor,  of  New  Nether- 
lands. The  executive  authority  was  vested  in  him  and 
a  council  consisting  of  five  members.  Besides  these 
officers,  there  was  also  a  "  schout  fiscal,"  who  was  both 
the  sheriff  and  the  attorney  general.  Large  tracts  of 
land  were  granted  by  the  States  General  to  chartered 
companies,  by  whom  they  were  subdivided  into  manors 
and  granted  to  patroons.  Smaller  parcels  were  like- 
wise assigned  to  private  individuals  who  did  not  aspire 
to  the  state  and  dignity  of  a  patroon. 

Director  Minuit  returned  to  Holland  in  1632,  and  in 
the  following  year,  his  successor,  Wouter  Van  Twiller, 
arrived  out.  The  latter  was  too  fond  of  schiedam  to 
make  a  very  useful  officer,  and  as  he  was  almost  con- 
stantly  intoxicated,  the  Dutch  West  India  Company, 
who  now  controlled  the  province,  removed  him  from 
office,  as  soon  as  they  were  advised  of  his  conduct,  and 
in  1637,  William  Kieft  was  appointed  director  in  his 
place.  Kieft  was  likewise  addicted  to  intemperate 
habits,  though  he  proved  to  be  a  much  more  faithful 
and  energetic  officer.  He  was  cruel  and  vindictive, 
however,  and  provoked  the  Indians,  hitherto  on  peace- 
'ful  terms  with  the  colonists,  to  commit  acts  of  hostility. 
Signal  and  just  punishment  was  inflicted,  as  he  thought, 
for  the  outrages  they  had  committed.  But  the  savages 
retaliated ;  and  one  act  of  injustice  after  another  finally 
exasperated  them  to  such  an  extent,  that  the  colony 
was  in  a  constant  state  of  alarm  and  excitement. 

The  effects  of  the  mal-administration  of  Director 
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Kieft  were  Boon  witnessed  in  the  decrease  of  the  colon  j 
at  New  Amsterdam, — ^as  the  settlement  on  the  site  of 
the  present  city  of  New  York  and  the  adjacent  territory 
was  called, — ^in  the  number  of  its  population  and  in 
wealth.  Accordingly,  he  was  recalled  in  1645,  and 
was  succeeded  by  General  Peter  Stuyvesant,  formerly 
director  of  the  island  of  Cura9oa,  who  entered  upon 
the  duties  of  his  office  in  1647. 

Governor  Stuyvesant  was  too  strict  and  rigid  an  of- 
ficer to  be  popular,  and  at  one  time  he  was  recalled  by 
the  States  Genera),  in  compliance  with  the  request  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  colony.  Meanwhile  the  Puritans 
of  the  New  England  colonies  had  gradually  encroached 
apon  the  settlements  of  the  Dutch,  and  the  English  au- 
thorities began  to  lay  claim  to  the  whole  territory.  As 
a  collision  was  apprehended,  and  as  Governor  Stuyve- 
sant was  known  to  be  an  able  officer,  his  recall  was 
countermanded.  It  was  in  vain  tliat  he  attempted  to 
resist  the  encroachments  of  the  English.  They  proved 
an  overmatch  for  him,  and  after  a  protracted,  but  inef- 
fectual struggle  to  maintain  the  authority  of  his  gov- 
ernment, he  was  forced,  in  1664,  to  surrender  the 
territory  of  New  Netherlands  to  a  large  armed  force 
commanded  by  Colonel  Richard  NicoUs,  who  had  been 
sent  out  by  the  Duke  of  York,  to  whom  the  province 
had  been  granted  by  his  brother,  Charles  II. 

Colonel  Nicolls  was  appointed  the  first  governor  of 
the  colony,  which  was  now  called  New  York,  but  in 
1667  he  was  succeeded  by  Colonel  Francis  Lovelace. 
During  the  administration  of  the  latter,  in  1673,  the 
territory  was  recaptured  by  the  Dutch,  but  it  was  re- 
stored to  the  English  again  in  the  following  year.  Sir 
Edmond  Andross  now  assumed  the  reins  of  govern- 
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ment,  but  as  he  was  absent  for  the  greater  pari  of  tha 
tune,  the  lieutenant-governor,  Anthony  Brockholsty  of« 
ficiated  in  his  stead. 

Under  the  English  rule,  the  province  increased  m 
wealth  and  population  with  great  rapidity.  The  gov- 
ernors were  repeatedly  changed,  however,  and  during 
the  time  the  colony  continued  to  be  an  appendage  of 
the  British  crown — a  period  of  about  one  hundred 
years — there  were  over  twenty  different  persons  jriaced 
at  the  head  of  the  government,  besides  a  number  of  in* 
terregnums,  during  which  the  president  of  the  council 
for  the  time  being  exercised  the  chief  authority.  The 
governors  were  appointed  by  the  English  monarch,  and 
all  the  important  offices  in  the  province  were  held  by 
the  same  tenure,  or  by  appointment  from  the  governor. 
The  members  of  the  colonial  legislature  were  chosen 
by  the  freeholders,  but  the  powers  of  the  former  were 
limited,  and  as  the  governor  had  a  veto  on  all  their 
acts,  they  could  do  but  little  in  opposition  to  his 
wishes,  unless,  as  at  the  commencement  of  the  Revolu- 
tion,  they  boldly  set  his  authority  at  defiance. 

For  upwards  of  sixty  years  the  inhabitants  of  New 
York,  particularly  of  the  northern  and  western  counties, 
were  harassed  by  an  almost  constant  state  of  warfare 
with  the  French  and  their  Indian  allies.  The  former 
had  established  trading  posts  at  different  points  on  the 
southern  shores  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  of  Lake  On* 
tario,  and  had  erected  a  strong  fortification  at  Niagara. 
In  1759  this  work  was  captured,  mainly  by  the  pro* 
vincial  troops,  and  in  the  following  year  the  Canadaa 
were  annexed  to  the  British  dominions.  This  cause 
of  disturbance  being  removed,  the  colony  assumed  an 
air  of  quiet  and  tranquillity  which  it  had  sever  befiMe 
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known.  Agriculture  and  the  arts  of  peace  now  flour- 
ished under  the  benign  influences  that  were  diffusing 
their  blessings  throughout  the  land ;  and  happiness  and 
prosperity  smiled  in  the  remotest  hamlet,  and  lighted 
up  the  hearts  and  the  countenances  of  its  inhabitants. 

This  period  of  repose  was  of  brief  duration.  The 
colonies  had  barely  recovered  from  the  embarrassments 
occasioned  by  the  protracted  border  war,  when  they 
were  again  obliged  to  take  up  arms,  not  to  fight  the 
battles  of  Great  Britain,  but  in  defence  of  their  dearest 
rights  and  privileges.  The  last  royal  governor  was 
William  Tryon,  who  appears  to  have  been  quite  pop- 
ular among  the  inhabitants  of  the  province.  His  con- 
duct was  much  less  exceptionable  than  that  of  most  of 
the  governors  of  the  other  colonies  ;  and  had  they  all 
been  equally  kind  and  liberal,  it  is  not  improbable  that 
the  separation  from  the  mother  country,  although  it 
was  sure  to  take  place  sooner  or  later,  would  have  been 
postponed  for  many  years. 

In  May,  1775,  the  powers  of  the  colonial  govern- 
ment were  suspended,  and  the  supreme  executive  au- 
thority was  then  committed  to  the  Provincial  Congress. 
No  further  change  took  place  till  the  year  1777,  when 
a  state  constitution  was  adopted,  under  which  George 
Clinton  was  elected  the  first  governor  of  the  State  of 
New  York. 
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STATE  OF  NEW  YORK. 


GEORGE  CLINTON. 

Ambeicah  History  numbers  few  more  honored  names, 
among  the  distinguished  men  whose  merits  and  virtues 
she  records,  than  that  of  George  Clinton.  Not  for 
the  possessionof  extraordinary  genius  or  brilliant  pow- 
ers of  oratory, — ^not  for  his  skill  and  ability  as  a  sol- 
dier,— is  he  thus  preferred  above  so  many  worthy  com- 
peers ;  but  for  the  sterling  good  sense  that  characterized 
him  as  a  man,  his  firmness  and  independence  as  a 
statesman,  and  that  incorruptible  patriotism  which  was 
often  tried,  yet  never  found  wanting.  The  same  rela- 
tion that  Washington  sustained  to  the  Union,  he  bore 
to  New  York : — ^the  one  was  the  Father  of  his  country, 
and  the  other  the  Pater  Patrics  of  his  native  state. 
Each  did  his  duty  well ;  and  wtien  he  lay  down  to  die, 
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troops  of  good  deeds,  like  angels,  thronged  about  his 
couch,  and  buoyed  him  safely  up  when  on  the  threshold 
of  another  world. 

Friendship,  with  its  sympathetic  grasp  and  warm 
embrace,  may  comfort  and  cheer, — f|ffection,  with  its 
soft,  sweet  tones  quivering  with  the  pulsations  of  the 
throbbing  heart,  may  soften  the  pillow  of  the  dying, 
and  relieve  many  of  the  pangs  and  pains  of  mortal  suf- 
fering ;  but,  aside  from  the  hope  of  the  Ghriistian,  there 
is  no  talisman  that  can  so  rob  the  grim  warrior  who 
unlocks  the  portals  of  the  tomb,  of  his  power  to  harm, 
as  a  well-spent  life.  Warriors  and  statesmen  who  turn 
aside  from  the  weary  pilgrinmge  of  the  world,  to  medi- 
tate amid  the  hallowed  shades  of  Mount  Vernon,  or 
beside  the  sculptured  tomb  of  Clinton,  may  well  afford 
to  pattern  after  the  lives,  and  to  profit  by  the  examples, 
of  those  to  whose  memories  they  pay  this  brief  tribute 
of  veneration  and  respect. 

The  Clinton  family  is  of  English  origin ;  and  their 
ancestor,  William  Clinton,  from  whom  they  trace  their 
descent  in  a  direct  line,  was  one  of  the  most  devoted 
adherents  of  Charles  I.  during  the  imbittered  and  bloody 
strife  between  him  and  his  subjects.  After  the  unfor- 
tunate monarch  had  sacrificed  his  crown  for  a  punctilio^ 
and  lost  his  life  in  defence  of  the  kingly  prerogative, 
Clinton,  who  then  held  a  commission  in  the  royal  army, 
fled  to  the  continent  to  escape  from  the  fury  of  Crom- 
well and  his  troopers,  who  were  busily  hunting  down 
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every  caralier  that  continued  faithful  to  the  fortunes 
of  the  house  of  Stuart.  He  remained  for  a  long  period 
in  exile, — spending  his  time  partly  in  France,  and  partly 
in  Spain.  He  ultimately  returned  to  Scotland,  how- 
ever, where  he  married  a  lady  by  the  name  of  Kennedy. 
His  personal  safety  being  jeoparded,  in  consequence 
of  his  loyalist  principles,  he  crossed  over  to  the  north 
of  Ireland,  where  he  subsequently  died,  leaving  befhiad 
him  an  orphan  son,  by  the  name  of  James,  who  was 
only  two  years  of  age. 

When  James  attained  his  majority,  he  went  to  Eng- 
land, to  attempt  the  recovery  of  his  ancestral  patrimony, 
of  which  his  father  had  been  deprived,  and  which  he 
had  been  unable  to  recover  during  his  lifetime.  Charles 
U.  was  now  firmly  seated  on  the  throne  of  his  ancestors, 
but  the  claim  appears  to  have  been  barred  by  a  limita- 
tion in  an  act  of  parliament.  Though  disappointed  in 
one  suit,  young  Clinton  pressed  another  with  complete 
success.  The  family  chronicles  do  not  inform  us  that 
he  had  become  republicanized  in  his  notions;  but, 
though  all  danger  of  the  popidar  fury  had  long  since 
passed  away,  he  thought  proper  to  cod  the  loyalist 
ardor  which  he  might  have  inherited,  by  an  infusion  of 
Puritanism ;  and  when  he  returned  to  Ireland,  he  was 
accompanied  by  his  new  wife,  Elizabeth  Smith,  the 
daughter  of  a  captain  in  the  quondam  army  of  the  Lord 
Protector. 

After  his  marriage,  James  Clinton  settled  perma- 
nently in  die  county  of  Longtbrd,  where  his  son  Charles 
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was  born,  in  the  year  1690.  On  arriving  at  man's  es- 
tate, the  latter  married  a  Miss  Elizabeth  Denniston ; 
and  in  the  spring  of  1729,  having  become  satisfied  that 
the  incentives  to  industry  and  enterprise  were  greater 
in  the  new  world  than  in  the  old,  and  that  personal 
freedom  was  not  subject  to  so  many  irksome  restrie« 
tions,  he  resolved  to  emigrate  to  America  with  a  num- 
ber of  his  friends  and  neighbors,  who  shared  in  his  feel- 
ings  and  concurred  with  him  in  opinion.  Late  in  the 
month  of  May,  the  party  of  colonists,  ninety-four  in 
number,  embarked  from  their  emerald  home,  to  ex- 
change its  comparative  comforts  and  luxuries  for  a  life 
in  the  western  wilderness.  The  family  of  Clinton  con- 
sisted of  himself  and  wife,  two  daughters  and  one  son. 
Among  the  immigrants  was  Alexander  Denniston,  his 
brother-in-law. 

A  sufficient  stock  of  provisions  was  laid  in  for  an  (Or- 
dinary passage  to  New  York ;  but  it  soon  became  evi- 
dent that  the  captain  was  protracting  the  voyage  un- 
necessarily, upon  one  pretence  or  another,  in  the 
expectation,  either  that  he  would  be  liberally  paid  by 
the  passengers,  or  that  if  they  were  starved  to  death, 
he  might  possess  himself  of  their  property  without 
being  questioned  in  regard  to  the  right  so  to  do.  Daily 
he  grew  more  arrogant,  and  the  condition  of  the  immi- 
grants, became  worse.  Disease  and  death  began  to 
appear  among  them,  and  Clinton  was  deprived  both  of 
bis  son  and  a  daughter.  The  crew'  and  passengers 
were  several  times  on  the  point  of  rising  against  the 
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captain,  and  taking  possefssion  of  the  vessel.  The  party 
of  immigrants  regarded  Clinton  as  their  leader  and  head 
in  any  emergency,  inasmuch  as  he  had  enjoyed  greater 
advantages  of  education  than  his  friends ;  but  he  dis- 
suaded them  from  engaging  in  any  act  of  mutiny  unless 
all  the  subordinate  officers  of  the  ship  would  unite  with 
them.  His  prudent  and  pacific  counsels  were  regarded ; 
and,  at  length,  the  captain  was  induced  by  the  offer  of 
a  large  sum  of  money,  to  expedite  the  speed  of  his 
vessel. 

After  a  tedious  passage  of  nearly  five  months'  dura- 
tion, the  ship  finally  arrived  off  Cape  Cod  in  October, 
where  the  immigrants  landed.  The  season  being  now 
so  far  advanced,  they  remained  here  till  the  following 
spring  (1730),  when  they  removed  to  Ulster  county, 
in  the  then  colony  of  New  York.*  Clinton,  and  his 
two  friends,  Alexander  Dennistou  and  John  Young, 
bought  three  farms  adjoining  each  other,  in  the  virgin 
wilderness  at  the  foot  of  the  Highlands ;  and,  mindful  of 
the  father-land,  that  still  claimed  a  portion  of  their  af- 
fections, and  to  whose  sovereign  their  faith  and  alle- 
giance were  yet  due,  they  named  the  small  and  harmo- 
nious settlement  which  they  founded,  Little  Britain. 
At  that  time,  it  formed  a  part  of  Ulster  county,  but 
with  other  territo^,  was  subsequently  annexed  to  the 
county  of  Orange. 
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*  Pr.  Ho!«ack,  lo  his  Memoir  of  Dewitt  Clinton  (pi  2S),  fizw  tiie  date 
of  the  removHl  to  New  York  in  1731 ;  tnit  Uiia  is  obviously  an  error* 
(See  Joornal  of  Joacph  Youog,  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Memoir,  pi  139.) 
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In  this  secluded  retreat,  surrounded  by  the  hardy 
yeomanry  whose  descendants,  at  a  subsequent  day, 
contributed  so  essentially  to  the  achievement  of  Ameri- 
can independence,  Charles  Clinton  occupied  himself  in 
the  care  of  his  limited  fortune,  the  cultivation  of  his 
farm,  the  instruction  of  his  children,  and  the  discharge 
of  the  various  public  duties  devolved  upon  him  by  the 
partiality  of  the  colonial  authorities  or  his  fellow-citi- 
zens. Being  a  good  mathematical  scholar,  he  was 
frequently  employed  by  his  neighbors  as  a  surveyor. 
Shortly  after  his  arrival  and  settlement  in  the  colony, 
he  was  appointed  a  justice  of  the  peace  and  a  judge  of 
the  common  pleas  of  Ulster  county.  In  1756,  he  was 
commissioned  by  Governor  Sir  Charles  Hardy,  as  a 
lieutenant-colonel  of  militia,  and  in  the  siunmer  of  1758, 
accompanied  Colonel  Bradstreet,  at  the  head  of  his 
regiment,  in  which  two  of  his  sons  were  officers,  in  the 
bold,  rapid,  and  successful  movement  on  Fort  Fronte- 
nac.*  Repeated  offers  of  advancement  in  a  civil  or 
military  career,  were  made  to  him  by  the  British  gov- 
ernors, but  the  tempting  allurements  of  rank  and  station 
were  not  powerful  enough  to  wean  him  from  the  life 
of  quiet  and  ease  which  he  so  much  preferred ;  and 
considerations  of  duty  to  his  adopted  country  alone 
induced  him  to  accept  the  official  trusts  bestowed  upon 

*  Preyiotis  to  Uiis  time  he  had  been  stationed  with  his  regiment  in 
the  valley  of  the  Mohawk.  He  constructed  the  fort  at  German  Flsda, 
which  was  afterwards  repaired  and  called  Fort  Herkimer. 
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hinSf  which  were  received  without  solicitation,  aiid 
surrendered  without  regret 

Happy  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  respectable  competence, 
and  the  possession  of  attached  friends  and  a  devoted 
family,  his  life  glided  smoothly  on  down  the  current  of 
time.  The  education  of  his  children  was  a  subjt^ct  of 
particular  interest  to  him,  and  he  was  ardently  desirous 
to  fit  them  for  stations  of  usefulness.  He  superintended 
their  instruction  himself,  and  was  assisted  in  his  '  labor 
of  love'  by  the  Rev.  Daniel  Thain,  who  had  been  edu*  . 
cated  at  the  University  of  Aberdeen.  Having  attaiued 
a  good  old  age,  respected  and  revered  by  all  who  knew 
him,  for  his  intelligence,  his  usefulness  as  a  citizen,  and 
his  manifold  private  virtues,  he  died  at  his  residence, 
in  peace,  on  the  10th  day  of  November,  1773,  just  on 
the  eve  of  the  struggle  which  severed  the  political  ties 
between  the  land  of  his  fathers,  and  the  home  of  his 
adoption.  By  those  who  knew  him  personally,  he  is 
described  as  a  man  of  commanding  presence,  tall  in 
stature,  easy  and  courteous,  yet  dignified  in  his  manners, 
and  kind  and  generous  in  disposition.  He  foresaw  the 
contest  with  the  mother  country,  and  both  by  precept 
and  example  encouraged  his  fellow-citizens  and  his 
children  in  their  opposition  to  her  usurpations.  He 
was  a  warm  friend,  an  affectionate  husband  and  father, 
a  true  patriot,  and  a  sincere  Christian. 

"  His  wife,"  says  Mr.  Campbell,  in  his  Sketch  of  the 
Clinton  family,  "  was  an  accomplished  and  intelligent 
woman.    She  appears  to  have  been  well  acquainted 
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with  the  militaiy  operations  of  the  times,  and  to  have 
shared  largely  in  the  patriotic  ardor  of  her  husband 
and  her  sons.  She  died  at  the  residence  of  her  so|^ 
James,  on  the  25th  of  December,  1779,  in  the  75th 
year  of  her  age."* 

They  had  one  daughter,  Catharine,  bom  in  Ireland, 
and  four  sons  after  their  arrival  in  this  country,  who 
reached  man's  estate.  The  former  died  before  her 
father,  but  was  married  to  Colonel  James  Mdaughry, 
afterwards  an  officer  of  skill  and  merit  in  the  revolu- 
tionary army.  Of  the  sons,  Alexander,  the  eldest, 
graduated  at  Princeton  and  became  a  physician; 
Charles  also  studied  medicine,  and,  in  the  capacity  of 
a  sui^on,  was  present  at  the  taking  of  Havana  in  17G3, 
after  which  he  returned  to  Ulster  county  where  he 
practiced  his  profession  ;  James,  the  third  son,  was  a 
soldier  from  his  youth  up,  and  became  justly  distin- 
guished for  his  services  as  a  general  officer  in  the  war 
of  the  revolution ;  and  George,  the  youngest,  is  the 
subject  of  this  sketch. 

George  Clinton  was  born  at  his  father's  residence, 
on  the  26th  day  of  July,  1739,  and  was  probably  named 
after  Admiral  George  Clinton,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Lin- 
coln, and  who  wa^  subsequently  colonial  governor  of 
New  York,  from  1743  to  1763.t    He  was  a  youth  of 


*  Life  and  Writings  of  Dewitt  CltDton,  p.  14.  . 
f  It  is  said,  I  knuw  not  with  how  miieh  truth,  that  the  Olmton  familj 
were  remotely  connected  with  that  to  which  Admiral  Qeorge  and  his 
Sir  Henr  J  belonged. 
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qwok  parts*  and  early  discoyering  great  natural  shrewd- 
ness,  with  a  corresponding  decision  and  force  of  char- 
acter, he  was  destined  by  his  father  for  the  legal  pro- 
fession. He  was  by  no  means  averse  to  study,  yet  it 
would  seem  that,  even  in  early  life,  he  was  of  an  active 
and  enterprising  spirit,  and  not  disinclined  occasion- 
ally to  lay  aside  his  books  and  incur  the  hazards  and 
chances  of  war.  Soon  after  the  commencement  of 
the  second  contest  with  the  French  and  their  Indian 
allies,  in  1755,  he  left  home  clandestinely,  and  enteied 
on  board  a  privateer  which  sailed  from  the  port  of 
New  York.  After  encountering  a  great  many  hard- 
ships and  perils,  which  do  not  appear  to  have  tamed 
his  spirit  or  cooled  his  ardor,  he  returned  in  time  to 
accept  a  subaltern's  commission  under  his  brother 
James,  who  commanded  a  company  in  the  regiment. 
of  their  father.  He  accompanied  the  Expedition 
against  Fort  Frontenac,  and  with  his  brother,  at  the 
head  of  their  company,  performed  an  act  of  gallant 
daring  in  the  capture  of  one  of  the  enemy's  vessels. 

Hostilities  having  terminated,  he  entered  the  office 
of  William  Smith,  the  Chief  Justice  and  historian  of 
the  colony,  at  that  time  one  of  the  most  eminent  prac- 
titioners in  the  city  of  New  York.  In  due  time  he 
was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  commenced  the  practice 
of  his  profession  in  his  native  county,  where,  for  sev- 
eral years,  he  held  the  office  of  derk  of  the  common 
pleas.  His  prospects  of  success  were  highly  flatter- 
ing and  the  emoluments  of  his  professional  calling 
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soon  equalled  his  most  sanguine  expectations.  To 
straightforward  common  sense,  and  an  accurate  knowl- 
edge of  human  nature,  he  united  those  qualities  of  the 
heart,  that  frankness  of  disposition,  and  that  kindness 
and  suavity  of  manner,  which  are  pretty  sure  to  at- 
tach to  the  fortunate  possessor  hosts  of  warm  and  de- 
voted friends ;  and  few  young  men  ever  acquired  a 
greater  share  of  personal  popularity,  at  so  early  a 
period  in  life. 

In  the  month  of  October,  1765,  the  delegates  of  the 
colonies  assembled  at  New  York  to  take  into  consid- 
eration the  measures  rendered  necessary  by  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Stamp  Act.  The  repeal  of  the  obnoxious 
law  in  the  following  year  quieted  for  the  time  the  ex- 
citement which  had  been  produced ;  but  the  fires  of 
revolution  had  been  smothered  only,  and  were  not  sub- 
dued. Young  Clinton  now  entered  the  colonial  legis- 
lature as  a  member  from  the  county  in  which  he  re- 
sided, and  was  continued  in  that  capacity  till  his 
subsequent  election  to  the  continental  congress.  Prom- 
inent among  his  associates  was  Philip  Schuyler,  who 
with  him  battled  manfully  against  the  loyalist  ma- 
jority in  the  assembly.  Schuyler  and  Clinton  were 
the  recognized  leaders  of  the  minority — the  Pym  and 
the  Hampden  of  that  colonial  parliament,  to  whose 
exertions  was  chiefly  owing  the  early  and  decided  re- 
sistance of  the  province  to  the  aggressions  of  Great 
Britain. 

It  can  detract  nothing  from  the  sterling  merit,  noth- 
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ing  from  the  unquestionable  patriotism  of  Schuyler,  to 
say  that  Clinton  exercised  the  most  influence  in  the 
body  of  which  they  were  members.  As  Clarendon 
remarks  of  the  distinguished  leader  of  the  popular 
party  in  the  Long  Parliament,  **  His  power  and  in- 
terest at  that  time  were  greater  to  do  good  or  hurt 
than  any  man's  in  the  kingdom ;  •  •  •  for  his  reputa- 
lion  of  honesty  was  universal,  and  his  affections 
seemed  so  publicly  guided,  that  no  corrupt  or  private 
ends  could  bias  them.  *  •  ♦  •  He  was,  indeed,  a  very 
wise  man  and  of  great  parts,  and  possessed  with  the 
most  absolute  spirit  of  popularity,  and  the  most  abso- 
lute faculties  to  govern  the  people,  of  any  man  I  ever 
knew."* 

As  the  period  approached  when  it  became  certain 
that  a  redress  of  grievances  oould  not  be  obtained  by 
the  colonies  without  a  resort  to  arms — ^the  ultima 
ratio  of  subjects  as  well  as  of  kings — Clinton,  and  his 
friends  and  associates,  took  a  more  decided  stand.  It 
did  not  require  the  dying  admonition  of  his  father, 
who,  with  his  latest  breath,  conjured  his  sons  "  to  stand 
by  the  liberties  of  America,**  to  arouse  his  patrioti^-n 
or  quicken  his  zeal.  Personal  considerations  there 
were,  which,  had  his  heart  been  less  firm  and  his  prin- 
ciples less  fixed,  might  have  swerved  him  from  the 
cause  of  the  right.  His  friend  and  legal  preceptor, 
after  wavering  and  hesitating  for  a  long  time,  finally 
took  part  with  the  crown;  official  honors  that  might 

•  SQstory  of  the  Rebellioa 


have  dazzled  mmj  an  aspirant  to  fame  would  hare 
been  gladly  heaped  upon  him  hj  the  colonial  author- 
ities, had  hid  but  signified  his  adhesion  to  the  loyalist 
party ;  and  shortly  aft^  the  contest  commenced,  the 
son  of  his  father's  friend*  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  was  en- 
trusted with  a  high  command  in  the  royal  army.  It 
was  not  too  late  even  then  to  retract ;  but  where  he 
had  cast  his  lot  he  preferred  to  remain,  not  from  ne- 
cessity but  from  choice.  With  Jay  and  Livingston, 
Yates  and  Lansing,  Hobart,  Duane,  Scott,  M'Dougal, 
Morris,  Hamilton  and  Duer,  he  continued  true  and 
steadfast  to  the  last.  With  them  he  associated  in 
council,  with  them  he  perilled  life  and  fortune ;  and 
although  differences  in  regard  to  questions  of  publie 
policy  ultimately  sprang  up  between  them,  the  friend- 
ships formed  amid  the  trying  scenes  of  the  Revolution 
were  never  obliterated. 

On  the  22d  day  of  April,  1775,  Mr.  Clinton  was 
elected  one  of  the  delegates  to  the  second  continental 
congress,  by  the  provincial  convention  or  congress 
which  met  at  New  York.  He  took  his  seat  on  the 
15th  of  May  following.  In  the  body  to  which  he  was 
now  transferred,  he  advocated  all  the  warUke  measures 
that  were  adopted,  and  in  the  following  year  was  pros* 
ent  and  voted  ibr  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
In  consequence,  however,  of  the  invasion  of  New 
York,  and  the  internal  strife  and  dissensions  occasioned 
by  the  loyalists,  he  hastened  home  to  assume  the  com* 
mand  of  the  militia  of  Ulster  county— r-he  having  been 
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appomted  a  general  of  brigade— and  to  assist  in  the 
preparations  for  defence  then  being  made ;  from  which 
cause  he  was  absent  at  the  time  that  instrument  was 
r^ularly  signed. 

The  national  declaration  was  approved  by  the  New 
York  provincial  congress,  then  in  session  at  White 
Plains,  on  the  9th  of  July,  1776 ;  and  on  the  ensuing 
day  that  body  formally  assumed  the  title  of  **  The  Con- 
vention of  the  Representatives  of  the  State  of  New 
York/'  In  accordance  with  the  recommendations  of 
the  Continental  Congress,  measures  were  soon  taken 
for  the  formation  of  a  State  Constitution.  A  conven- 
tion was  held  for  that  purpose  in  April,  1777 ;  and  on 
the  dOth  instant,  a  constitution  drafted  by  John  Jay, 
one  of  the  members  of  a  committee  previously  selected 
to  perform  the  task,  was  duly  adopted.  Under  this 
constitution,  in  the  month  of  June  following,  George 
Clinton  was  elected,  with  great  unanimity,  both  as 
governor  and  lieutenant-governor.  Having  accepted 
the  former  office,  the  duties  of  the  latter  were  per- 
formed by  Pierre  Van  Cortlandt.  Robert  R.  Living- 
ston yiB8  ^pointed  by  the  convention,  chancellor  of 
the  state ;  John  Jay,  Chief  Justice,  and  Robert  Yates 
and  John  SIoss  Hobart,  Associate  Justices,  of  the  Su- 
preme Court ;  John  Morin  Scott,  Secretary  of  State ; 
Egbert  Benson,  Attorney-general ;  and  Comfort  Sands, 
Aa£tor-general. 

In  the  position  of  afiaini  at  this  crisis,  it  may  truly 
be  said,  that  Governor  Clqitoa  entered  on  the  perform- 
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ance  of  the  duties  of  his  high  office  under  circuia- 
stances  of  great  embarrassment.  It  is  well  known  thai 
a  very  large  proportion  of  the  population  of  the  state 
were  either  open  and  avowed  loyalists,  or  at  heart  ua- 
friendly  or  indisposed  to  the  cause  of  independence. 
"  Of  all  the  colonies,"  says  the  son  aod  biographer  of 
Mr.  Jay,  "  New  York  was  probably  the  least  unani- 
mous in  the  assertion  and  defence  of  the  principles  of 
the  revolution.  In  almost  every  county  there  were 
many  who  openly  sided  with  the  mother  country,  and 
still  more  who  secretly  wished  her  success,  and  impa« 
tiently  waited  for  the  moment  when  they  might,  with* 
out  personal  danger,  claim  the  reward  of  loyalty.  The 
spirit  of  disafiection  was  most  extensive  on  Long 
Island,  and  had  probably  tainted  a  large  majority  of 
its  inhabitants.  In  Queens  county,  in  particular,  the 
people  had,  by  a  formal  vote,  refused  to  send  repre^ 
sentatives  to  the  colonial  Congress  or  Convention,  and 
had  declared  themselves  neutral  in  the  present  crisis^''* 
Availing  themselves  of  the  prevailing  spirit  of  dis- 
afiection, the  British  ofiBcers  who  conducted  the  military 
operations  against  the  revolted  colonies,  turned  their 
whole  power,  during  the  campaigns  of  '76  and  '77, 
againat  the  state  of  New  York.  It  was  designed  ta 
establish  a  chain  of  communication,  or  line  of  posts 
and  fortifications,  firom  Sandy  Hodc  to  the  St.  Law* 
rence;  and  thus  cut  ofi*  New  England,  the  hot-bed  of 
■edition  and  rebdlion,  from  the  support  of  the  southem 
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provinces.  Indeed,  throughout  the  whole  period  of 
the  revolution,  this  was  a  prominent  object  of  the 
royal  commanders ;  or,  at  least,  it  was  never  aban- 
doned until  the  treason  of  Arnold  had  failed  to  secure 
the  key  of  the  Hudson.  Meanwhile,  then,  New  York, 
with  the  assistance  generously  contributed  by  her  sister 
colonies,  but  no  more  than  her  due,  was  not  only 
defending  her  borders  from  the  murderous  forays  of 
Indians  and  Tories,  but  fighting  the  battles  of  New 
England.  Her  whole  seaboard  was  in  possession  of 
the  enemy,  and  her  western  and  northern  frontiers  girt 
by  a  cordon  of  merciless  and  infuriated  savages, 

'More  fen  than  tigen  on  the  LSbytti  plab.* 

All  the  settlements  in  the  interior  of  New  York, 
comprised  within  a  line  extending  westwardly  from 
the  Sacondaga  to  the  rich  alluvial  flats  at  the  con- 
fluence of  West  Canada  creek  and  the  Mohawk, — 
thence  south  along  the  valley  of  the  Unadilla  and 
eastwardly  to  the  Kaatskill  mountains, — were  con- 
stantly agitated  by  scenes  of  bloodshed,  devastation, 
and  murder.  Of  the  whole  white  population,  full 
one  third,  consisting  mainly  of  the  Scotch  and  English 
settlers,  were  zealous  and  active  loyalists;  another 
third  were  either  butchered,  or  driven  from  the  country 
by  the  savages ;  and  among  the  remainder,  when  the 
horrors  of  that  protracted  war  were  ended,  there  were 
more  than  three  hundred  widows  and  two  thousand 
orphans.     Tryon  county  might  well  be  called  the 
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Aceldama  of  the  revolution;  for  though  greater 
battles,  in  which  superior  numbers  were  engaged,  may 
have  been  fought  on  other  fields,  "  in  no  other  section 
of  the  confederacy  were  so  many  campaigns  per- 
formed, so  many  battles  fought,  so  many  dwellings 
burnt,  or  so  many  murders  committed."  * 

There  was  scarce  a  whig  family  in  this  whole 
district  but  mourned  the  loss  of  its  nearest  and  dearest 
relatives.  Not  a  few  were  deprived  of  every  male 
member ;  and  some,  from  the  gray-haired  sire  to  the 
infant  smiling  on  its  mother's  breast,  were  totally 
annihilated.  The  matron  saw  her  son  go  forth  at 
early  dawn,  in  the  pride  of  his  manly  strength, — ^but 
he  never  returned.  The  husband  and  father  fell  dead 
upon  his  threshold,  mingling  his  life-blood  with  that 
c(  the  feeble  and  tender  ones  who  had  looked  to  him 
in  vain  for  protection.  Truly,  those  were  times  of 
fearful  peril  and  anxiety,  and  none  felt  it  more  keenly 
than  that  feeble  band,  who  formed  a  living  breastwork 
against  the  avalanche  of  dark  warriors  rdling  down 
from  the  north;  when  woman,  weak  and  timid  though 
she  was,  sometimes  forgot  the  kindlier  graces  and 
gentler  attributes  of  her  nature, — in  one  moment  lis- 
tening with  swelling  bosom  and  trembling  lips  to  the 
soft  tale  of  love,  and  in  the  next,  steeling  her  heart 
with  a  high  courage,  in  defence  of  those  for  whom  she 
was  ready  to  peril  everything  but  honor. 

In  view  of  these  undisputed  facts  staring  the  hi8t<»'« 
•  StoiM't  lifi  qI  Brui  yqL.  U.  ^  286w 
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icfij  reader  in  the  face,  how  ungenerous  is  the  sneer, 
how  unworthy  the  charge  of  a  New  England  writer,* 
that  New  York  was  slack  and  remiss  in  her  duty,— 
that  she  did  not  furnish  her  quota  of  troops,  when 
nearly  one  half  of  the  whig  population  were  waging 
an  unceasing  warfare  in  defence  of  their  firesides,  of 
their  wives  and  their  children!  What  though  the 
disproportion  between  the  whigs  and  loyalists  had  been 
still  greater, — should  this  detract,  in  aught,  from  the 
determined  stand,  and  the  praiseworthy  conduct,  of 
those  who  made  common  cause  with  their  brethren  in 
the  other  colonies,  though  suffering  far  less  from  the 
evils  of  which  the  latter  complained?  What  if  nine 
tenths  of  the  inhabitants  had  welcomed  Tryon  aiid 
Howe  with  open  arms — all  honor,  still,  to  Clinton  and 
Jay,  and  their  noble  compeers,  who  could  not  be  se* 
duced  from  the  high  purpose  they  had  sworn  to  ac- 
complish, by  thb  allurements  of  royal  favor,  and  who 
never  "  despaired  of  the  republic,**  when  the  land  was 
shrouded  in  darkness  and  gloom. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1776,  General 
George  Clinton  had  occupied  the  passes  and  forts  in 
the  Highlands  with  a  considerable  militia  force,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  British  from  ascending  the  river. 
In  the  spring  of  1777,  at  the  request  of  the  state,  the 
national  Congress  decided  to  select  a  commander  of 
the  posts  in  that  quarter.  This  appointment,  with  the 
rank  of  a  brigadier  genera]  in  the  continental  service^ 

^-^t  Ammtkan  Loyalkte,  ppi  It,  18. 
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was  accordingly  conferred  upon  him;  and  it  need 
scarcely  be  added,  that  all  its  duties  were  dischai|;ed 
faithfully  and  with  promptitude. 

The  first  republican  legislature  of  New  York  met  at 
Kingston,  on  the  1st  day  of  September,  1777.  Owing 
to  the  distracted  state  of  the  country,  a  quorum  of  the 
members  did  not  arrive  till  the  10th  instant;  when 
Governor  Clinton  delivered,  orally,  his  first  official 
address.  It  was  brief,  but  pertinent,  and,  of  course, 
almost  entirely  occupied  with  the  engrossing  subject 
of  the  war.  At  this  time,  it  will  be  recollected* 
General  Burgoyne  had  advanced  from  the  north,  at 
the  head  of  a  numerous  and  well-appointed  body  of 
troops,  almost  to  within  striking  distance  of  Albany, 
at  which  point  he  hoped  to  eflfect  a  junction  with  the 
southern  army.  It,  therefore,  became  highly  important 
to  the  success  of  this  project,  that  the  British  then  in 
possession  of  the  city  should  secure  the  posts  in  the 
Highlands,  and  thus  obtain  the  command  of  the  river. 
The  absence  of  Washington  at  the  south  with  the 
great  body  of  the  continental  army  seemed  to  favor 
the  contemplated  movement ;  and  on  the  arrival  of  the 
reinforcements  which  had  been  for  some  time  expected. 
Sir  Henry  Clinton,  the  officer  in  command  at  New 
York,  made  immediate  preparations  for  the  ascent  of 
the  river. 

On  the  4th  day  of  October  he  landed  at  Tarrytown 
with  over  three  thousand  men, — designing  to  mask  the 
enterprise  he  had 'in  view  by  threatening  an  attack 
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upon  Peekskill,  at  which  place  lay  General  Putnam 
with  one  thousand  continental  troops.  Intelligence  of 
the  enemy's  moveoients  was  immediately  communi- 
cated to  Governor  Clinton  by  express,  who  forthwith 
prorogued  the  legislature,  and  hastened  to  the  defence 
of  the  posts,  where  his  brother  General  James  Clinton 
bad  been  left  in  command  with  but  about  six  hundred 
militia.  These  were  Forts  Clinton  and  Montgomery, 
on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  opposite  the  lower 
Anthony's  nose.  The  two  fortifications  were  sepa- 
rated from  each  other  by  a  naiTOW  stream,  emptying 
into  the  Hudson ;  and,  if  completed,  would  have  been 
almost  impregnable.  But,  although  they  were  still  in 
an  unfinished  state,  they  commanded  the  passage  of 
the  river,  the  channel  of  which  was  obstructed  by 
chevauZ'de-frise,  a  boom  and  chains. 

"  In  the  meantime,"  says  the  account  of  this  attack 
in  the  American  Biographical  Dictionary, ''  the  British 
troops  were  secretly  conveyed  across  the  river,  and 
assaults  on  our  forts  were  meditated  to  be  made  on  the 
6th,  which  were  accordingly  put  in  execution,  by  at- 
tacking the  American  advanced  party  at  Doodletown, 
about  two  miles  and  a  half  from  Fort  Montgomery. 
The  Americans  received  the  fire  of  the  British,  and 
retreated  to  Fort  Clinton.  The  enemy  then  advanced 
to  the  west  side  of  the  mountain,  in  order  to  attack 
our  troops  in  the  rear.  Governor  Clinton  immediately 
ordered  out  a  detachment  of  one  hundred  men  towards 
Doodletown,  and  another  of  sixty,  with  a  brass  field- 
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piece,  to  an  eligible  spot  on  another  road.  They  were 
both  soon  attacked  by  the  whole  force  of  the  enemy, 
and  compelled  to  fall  back.  It  has  been  remarked, 
that  the  talents,  as  well  as  the  temper  of  a  commander, 
are  pat  to  as  severe  a  test  in  conducting  a  retreat,  as 
in  achieving  a  victory.  The  truth  of  this  Governor 
Clinton  experienced,  when,  with  great  bravery  and  the 
most  perfect  order,  he  retired  till  he  reached  the  fort. 
He  lost  no  time  in  placing  his  men  in  the  best  manner 
that  circumstances  would  permit.  His  post  [Fort 
Montgomery],  however,  as  well  as  Port  Clinton,  in  a 
few  minutes  were  invaded  on  every  side.  In  the 
midst  of  this  disheartening  and  appalling  disaster,  he 
was  summoned,  when  the  sun  was  only  an  hour  high» 
to  surrender  in  five  minutes ;  but  his  gallant  spirit  re- 
fused to  obey  the  call.  In  a  short  time  after,  the 
British  made  a  general  and  most  desperate  attack  on 
both  posts,  which  was  received  by  the  Americans  with 
undismayed  courage  and  resistance.  Officers  and 
men,  militia  and  continentals,  all  behaved  alike  brave. 
An  incessant  fire  was  kept  up  till  dark,  when  our 
troops  were  overpowered  by  numbers,  who  forced  the 
lines  and  redoubts  at  both  posts.  Many  of  the  Ameri- 
cans fought  their  way  out.  Others  accidentally  mixed 
with  the  enemy,  and  thus  made  their  escape  efiec- 
tually ;  for,  besides  being  favored  by  the  darkness  of 
the  night,  they  knew  the  various  avenues  in  the 
mountains.'' 

From  two  o'clock  until  dark,  this  unequal  contest 
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WM  maintiuned  by  the  two  Clintonf — ^the  Governor 
conuiMmding  at  Fort  Montgomery  and  James  at  Fort 
Clinton-^with  the  more  handful  of  men  under,  their 
oommand.  Repeatedly  during  the  assault,  the  Cover* 
nor  was  urged  by  his  brother  to  makehis  escape,  as  it 
would  be  highly  mjurious  to  the  patriot  cause  to  have 
him  taken  prisoner.  The  former  refused  to  leave, 
however^  insisting  that  they  could  maintain  the  posts 
till  nightfall,  when  he  would  take  his  chance  with  the 
rest.  Both  therefore  remained  until  dark,  when  the 
enemy  saw  by  the  flashing  of  the  American  pieces, 
that  the  lines  were  not  more  than  half  manned  in 
consequence  of  the  small  number  of  troops  in  the 
forts ;  whereupon,  the  assault  was  successfully  made. 
By  mingling  with  the  victors,  the  Clintons  made  then: 
escape.  Ceoige  managed  to  cross  the  river  in  a  boat, 
and  James,  though  severely  wounded,  took  advantage 
of  a  favorable  opportunity,  amid  the  confusion,  and 
gave  ^urs  to  his  horse,  Being  pursued,  he  eluded 
those  who  were  upon  his  track  by  slipping  the  bridle 
from  his  horse,  and  letting  himself  from  shrub  to  shrub, 
;i  down  a  steep  precipice  one  hundred  feet  high.    Pro- 

ceeding up  the  gorge  at  the  foot  of  the  precipice,  to 
the  mountains,  he  found  a  horse  in  the  morning,  upon 
which  he  reached  his  house,  about  sixteen  miles  distant 
from  the  forts,  almost  exhausted  by  fatigue  and  the  loss 
of  blood. 

Among  the   prisoners  taken   by  the  enemy  was 
Colonel  MClaughry,  the  brother-in-law  of  the  Clintons^ 
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who  was  brought  before  the  British  general  On 
seeing  him,  Sir  Henry  instantly  inquired — ^"  Where 
is  my  friend,  George?"  "Thank  God!"  replied 
M*Claughry,  "he  is  safe,  and  beyond  the  reach  of 
your  friendship  !'* 

No  permanent  advantage  resulted  to  the  British 
from  their  success  on  this  occasion.  While  Sir  Henry 
Clinton  was  occupying  the  entrance  to  the  Highlands, 
Burgoyne  and  his  proud  army  sustained  a  severe 
defeat  on  the  heights  of  Saratoga,  and  a  few  days  later 
the  campaign  in  that  quarter  terminated,  gloriously  for 
the  American  arms,  and  fortunately  for  the  cause, 
in  the  surrender  of  himself  and  his  whole  command, 
to  the  victorious  Gates.  Disappointed  and  chagrined 
at  this  result,  Sir  Henry  Clinton  was  obliged  to  content 
himself  with  dismantling  the  forts  he  had  captured, 
and  removing  the  obstructions  in  the  river;  and  on  the 
approach  of  the  winter  season,  the  British  again  fell 
back  within  their  lines  in  the  neighborhood  of  New 
York. 

The  successful  attempt  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton  on  the 
American  forts  at  the  entrance  of  the  Highlands, 
demonstrated  the  importance  of  providing  in  a  more 
efiectual  manner  for  the  defence  of  the  river.  Gover- 
nor Clinton  immediately  urged  the  subject  upon  the 
attention  of  Congress,  and  in  the  winter  of  1778,  the 
site  of  Fort  Putnam,  at  West  Point,  was  selected  by 
the  veteran  general,  in  whose  honor  it  was  named,  and 
the  ground  broken  under  his  direction.    By  dint  of 
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great  personal  exertion,  and  through  his  extensive 
popularity  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  adjacent 
country,  Governor  Clinton  procured  most  of  the 
materials  used  in  the  construction  of  the  work. 

During  the  continuance  of  the  war,  the  governor, 
and  the  legislature  of  the  state,  when  in  session,  were 
mainly  occupied  in  providing  for  the  public  defence 
and  security.  This  was  the  all-engrossing  subject, 
with  which  almost  every  measure  of  legislation  was 
directly  or  indirectly  connected ;  and  the  time  of  the 
Executive  was  fully  employed  in  carrying  their  enact- 
ments into  eiTect,  and  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  as 
commander-in-chief  of  the  militia.  The  protracted 
dispute  in  regard  to  the  north-eastern  boundary  line  of 
New  York,  which,  for  a  period  of  twenty-six  years, 
occasioned  a  great  deal  of  strife  and  bitterness  of 
feeling,  between  the  citizens  and  the  inhabitants  living 
on  the  Hampshire  Grants,  who,  in  1777,  had  organized 
themselves  into  the  separate  state  of  Vermont,  was  not 
entirely  lost  sight  of  by  her  authorities.  As  in  duty 
bound.  Governor  Clinton  repeatedly  laid  the  subject 
before  the  legislature  for  their  consideration ;  but  the 
more  important  topics  demanding  attention,  forbade  any 
definite  action  upon  it  until  after  the  close  of  the  war. 
The  controversy  was  then  continued  for  several  years, 
in  the  same  spirit  as  before,  but  conciliatory  counsels 
ultimately  prevailed ;  Vermont  paid  a  certain  sum  of 
mon^  to  New  York,  in  consideration  of  the  release 
of  the  claim  maintained  by  the  latter,  and  was  duly 
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admitted  into  the  union  as  a  sorereign  8tatd»  in  the 
year  1791. 

In  1780,  Governor  Clinton  was  re-elected,  with  the 
same  unanimity  that  had  characterized  his  original  se- 
lection as  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  state.  His 
unquestioned  patriotism  and  his  strenuous  efforts  in  the 
cause  of  American  Independence,  united  in  his  favor 
the  good  wishes  of  the  entire  whig  population  of  the 
state ;  and  no  one  thought  seriously  of  bringing  forward 
a  candidate,  in  opposition  to  an  officer  who  had  served 
them  so  faithfully. 

British  statesmen  were  at  length  forced  to  admit, 
what  they  had  hitherto  affected  to  doubt,  that  the  sub- 
jugation of  the  colonies  was  a  hopeless  attempt.  All 
their  projects  had  been  frustrated — ^all  their  plans  com- 
pletely foiled — ^and  a  pacification  was  now  as  desirable 
to  them,  as  to  those  who  had  rallied  around  the  revdu- 
tionary  standard  amidst  storm  and  darkness,  and  upheld 
it  triumphantly  through  perils  dnd  hardships  from 
which  they  anxiously  desired  to  oe  jelieved,  but  (mly 
when  the  prize  for  which  they  abnied  had  been  secured. 
Peace  and  quiet  were  once  more  restored;  and  the- 
young  state  of  New  York,  freed  from  the  incubus  of 
tyrannical  oppression  which  had  so  long  weighed  down 
the  energies  of  the  American  Colonies,  under  the  lead 
and  direction  of  her  distinguished  men,— of  her  Clin- 
tons and  Livingstons,  her  Jays  and  her  Hamiltonsj — 
advanced  with  rapid  strides  upon  the  high  and  pros- 
perous career  that  opened  before  her. 
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Side  bj  fflde  with  Washington,  George  Clinton  en* 
tered  the  city  of  New  York,  on  its  evacuation  by  the 
British,  at  the  head  of  the  civil  and  military  procession 
which  threaded  its  streets  on  that  memorable  25th  of 
November,  1783,  with  banners  floating  proudly  in 
triumph,  and  drums  and  trumpets  echoing  back  the 
joyous  shouts  of  those  who  came  to  welcome  them. 
I  Previous  to  this  event,  and  in  the  same  year,  Mr. 

Clinton  had  been  again  selected  as  the  chief  magistrate 
of  the  state  for  another  period  of  three  years ;  and  by 
repeated  re-elections,  he  was  continued  in  that  high 
oflice  until  1795. 

Prominent  among  the  subjects  which  Governor 
Clinton  recommended  to  the  consideration  of  the  state 
legislature,  after  the  termination  of  hostilities,  and  the 
restoration  of  tranquillity,  were  those  of  education  and 
internal  improvements.  In  pursuance  of  his  recom- 
mendations, the  board  of  regents  ofthe  university  was 
established  by  an  act  passed  in  1784 ;  in  1789,  lands 
were  set  apart  in  the  new  townships  for  the  promotion 
of  literature  and  the  support  of  common  schools;  and 
in  1795,  a  law  was  enacted  appropriating  the  sum  of 
fifty  thousand  dollars  annually,  for  five  years,  for  the 
support  of  common  schools. 

With  the  valuable  suggestions  contained  in  his  ad- 
dresses to  the  legislature,  from  year  to  year,  in  regard 
to  fostering  the  cause  of  education,  then  in  its  infancy 
and  especially  in  need  of  encouragement  from  the 

state  authorities,  were  connected  many  cogent  argu* 
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ments  in  favor  of  constructing  works  of  internal  im- 
provementy  with  a  view  of  developing  the  resources 
of  New  York— ^t  this  early  period  already  affording 
the  glorious  promise  of  that  brilliant  destiny  which  is 
now  being  fulfilled — and  opening  the  virgin  wilderness  i 

in  the  interior,  whose  soil  has  since  then  nourished  so 
many  abundant  harvests,  to  the  enterprising  and  in* 
dustrious  settler.  In  the  campaign  of  1758,  he  had 
accompanied  Bradstreet  by  way  of  the  Mohawk, 
Wood  Creek,  Oneida  Lako,  and  the  Oswego  River, 
to  Lake  Ontario.  Subsequently,  during  the  suspension 
of  hostilities  in  the  summer  of  1783,  in  company  with 
General  Washington,  he  bad  visited  the  battle-fields 
at  Saratoga,  and  passed  up  the  valley  of  the  Mohawk 
to  Fort  Schuyler.  These  repeated  visits  to  this 
section  of  the  state  had  not  only  made  him  acquainted 
with  the  agricultural  capacity  of  the  interior,  but  had 
convinced  him  of  the  rare  facilities  afibrded  for  inter- 
nal water  communication. 

In  his  annual  speech  to  the  legislature,  delivered  on 
the  5th  day  of  January,  1791,  he  recommended  the 
oiganization  of  a  society  for  the  promotion  of  agri- 
culture,  arts,  and  manufactures ;  which  suggestion  was 
approved  by  the  legislature,  and  an  act  passed  in  ac- 
cordance therewith.  With  respect  to  internal  im- 
provements he  held  the  following  language,  which  is 
of  particular  interest,  as  being  the'  first  executive 
recommendation  in  relation  to  a  subject  now  regarded 
of  paramount  importance : — **  Our  frontier  settlements,^' 
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8aid'lie»  ''(reed  from  apprehensions  of  danger,  are 
rapidly  increasing,  and  must  soon  yield  extensive 
resources  for  profitable  commerce ;  this  consideration 
forcibly  recommends  the  policy  of  continuing  to  facili- 
tate the  means  of  communication  with  them,  as  well 
to  strengthen  the  bands  of  society  as  to  prevent  the 
produce  of  those  fertile  districts  from  being  diverted 
to  other  markets/'  In  accordance  with  the  recom»- 
mendations  of  the  governor,  an  ^t  was  passed  ''  con- 
cerning roads  and  inland  navigation,"  directing  the 
Commissioners  of  the  Land  Office,  to  cause  the  lands 
between  the  Mohawk  and  Wood  Creek,  in  Herkimer 
county,  and  between  the  Hudson  River  and  Wood 
Creek,  in  Washington  county,  to  be  explored,  and 
estimates  made  of  the  probable  expense  of  construe* 
ting  canals  between  those  points. 

At  the  ensuing  session  of  the  legislature,  in  the 
winter  of  1792,  the  Commissioners  made  their  report, 
in  communicating  which  the  governor  remarked,  that 
the  practicability  of  efiecting  the  desired  object  at  a 
very  moderate  expense,  had  been  ascertained ;  and  he 
trusted,  that  a  measure  so  interesting  to  the  community 
would  continue  to  command  the  attention  due  to  its 
importance,  and  especially  as  the  resources  of  the 
state  would  prove  adequate  to  those  and  other  useful 
improvements  without  the  aid  of  taxes.  Acts  were 
now  passed  providing  for  the  formation  of  two  com- 
panies— the  Northern  and  the  Western  Inland  Lock 
Navigation  Companies — to  improve  the  navigation  of 
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the  Hddflon  and  Mohawk,  and  to  connect  the  Oneida 
and  Ontario  lakes  with  the  latter,  and  Lake  Champlain 
with  the  former.  Furthermore,  the  state  agreed  to 
become  a  subscriber  to  the  capital  stock  of  the  two 
companies^  and  as  an  additional  encouragement,  to 
present  them  with  a  free  gift,  or  bonus,  of  several 
thousand  pounds,  whenever  their  expenditures  had 
amounted  to  a  certain  sum. 

In  his  annual  address  on  the  7th  of  January,  1794» 
the  governor  agsun  referred  to  the  subject,  in  the 
following  terms : — "  The  Northern  and  Western  Com- 
panies of  Inland  Lock  Navigation,  having,  agreeably 
to  law,  produced  authentic  accounts  of  their  expen- 
ditures, I  have  given  the  necessary  certificates  to 
entitle  them  to  receive  from  the  treasury  the  sum  of 
ten  thousand  pounds,  as  a  free  gift  on  the  part  of  this 
state  towards  the  prosecution  of  those  interesting 
objects.  Although  the  care  of  improving  and  opening 
these  navigations  be  committed  to  private  companies, 
they  will  require,  and  no  doubt  from  time  to  time 
receive,  from  the  legislature,  every  fostering  aid  and 
patronage  commensurate  to  the  great  public  advan- 
tages which  must  result  from  the  improvement  of  the 
means  of  intercourse."* 

« 

Such  were  the  germs— such  the  feeble  beginning-* 
under  the  auspices  of  George  Clinton,  of  that  mighty 
system  of  inland  water  communication,  afterwards 

*  The  Western  Companj  did  not  complete  their  warks  until  179t* 
Jh  1820,  they  yrere  transferred  to  the  stata 
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carried  out  imd  completed  by  the  genius  and  perse- 
verance of  his  illustrious  nephew,  which  has  contrib- 
uted so  much  to  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  New 
York,  and  to  the  substantial  welfare  and  advantage  of 
her  enterprisioff  citizens.  To  the  sagacity  and  foresight 
of  our  first  governor,  we  are  much  indebted,  therefore, 
for  the  early  efforts  in  the  cause  of  internal  improve- 
ment, although  they  were  not  immediately  productive 
of  any  very  beneficial  results.  Indeed  every  measure 
proposed  while  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  state  ad- 
ministration, that  appeared  calculated  to  advance  the 
interests  or  promote  the  happiness  of  his  fellow- 
oitizens,  always  received  his  cordial  approbation  and 
support. 

During  the  revolution  there  may  be  said  to  have 
been  but  one  political  party  among  the  whig  colonists ; 
and  it  is  usual  to  refer  to  the  adoption  of  the  federal 
constitution  as  the  question  upon  which  the  first  great 
division  of  parties  took  place.  Parties  did  exist, 
however,  in  some  or  all  of  the  states,  previous  to  the 
agitation  of  that  subject,  though  the  distinction  be- 
tween them  was  not  strictly  made  nor  clearly  defined 
until  after  the  adjournment  of  the  federal  convention. 
When  the  confiscation  act  of  1779  was  passed  by  the 
legislature  of  New  York,  it  encountered  the  opposition 
of  a  large  and  respectable  minority  of  the  whigd,  who 
notwithstanding,  were  equally  attached  with  the 
majority  to  the  great  cause  in  which  they  had  em- 
barked together.    On  the  one  side  it  was  said  that  it 
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was  but  just  and  proper  that  they  should  show  some 
degree  of  lenity  to  the  loyalists,  who  were  probably  as 
sincere  in  their  opinions  as  those  who  differed  from 
them ;  and  that,  by  adopting  a  generous  and  magnani- 
mous  course,  those  who  had  left  the  country  might  be 
induced  to  return  when  hostilities  had  ceased.  On  the 
other  hand  it  was  contended,  that  the  law  of  necessity, 
and  the  law  of  revolution,  so  to  speak,  gave 'them  the 
undoubted  right  to  confiscate  the  property  of  every 
adherent  of  the  crown,  and  those  who  suffered  from 
the  operation  of  this  revolutionary  right,  must  look 
to  the  government  to  which  they  acknowledged  al- 
legiance  for  redress;  and  further,  that  it  was  not  de- 
sirable to  have  enemies  to  their  independence  return 
among  them.  The  opponents  of  the  confiscation  act 
and  other  similar  measures  were  styled  moderate  whigs, 
and  the  majority  were  called  ultra  whigs.  The  former, 
as  a  general  rule,  became  federalists, — and  the  latter 
anti-federalists  or  republicans.  Hamilton,  Jay,  Schuy- 
ler, and  the  Livingstons,  were  the  principal  men  among 
the  moderate  whigs,  while  their  opponents  were  headed 
by  George  Clinton,  Robert  Yates,  and  John  Lansing, 
Jun.  The  Livingstons  ultimately  changed  sides,  and 
attached  therfiselves  to  the  republican  party. 

Another  measure,  agitated  for  several  years  in  suc« 
cession  in  one  form  or  another,  contributed  largely  to 
the  first  organization  of  political  parties  in  the  state  of 
New  York.  In  the  year  1781,  an  act  was  passed  by 
the  legislature,  in  accordance  with  the  recommendation 
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of  the  Congress  of  the  Confederation,  granting  to  the 
United  States  the  import  duties  accruing  at  the  port 
of  New  York,  to  be  levied  and  collected  "  under  such 
penalties  and  regulations,  and  by  such  officers,  as  Con- 
gress should  from  time  to  time  make,  order,  and  ap- 
point." This  act  was  not  cordially  approved  by  Gov- 
ernor Clinton  and  his  friends,  and  subsequently  they 
took  a  decided  stand  in  opposition  to  the  surrender  of 
the  revenue ;  alleging,  in  support  of  their  position,  that 
the  state,  as  an  independent  sovereignty,  had  associated 
with  the  other  colonies  only  for  the  purpose  of  mutual 
assistance  and  protection,  and  that  she  ought  not  to 
give  up  this  source  of  wealth  to  the  nation  at  large. 
At  their  instance,  therefore,  the  act  was  repealed  in 
March,  1783,  and  a  new  one  passed,  granting  the  du- 
ties to  the  United  States,  but  directing  their  collection 
to  be  made  by  officers  appointed  by  the  state.  The 
act  of  1783  was  subsequently  amended  so  as  to  render 
the  collectors  amenable  to  and  removable  by,  the  au- 
thorities of  the  United  States.  By  this  time  parties 
had  been  formed  in  regard  to  this  measure,  though 
personal  relations  were  not  yet  affected  to  any  great 
extent  by  these  divisions.  It  had  now  become  quite 
evident,  however,  that  Grovernor  Clinton  and  his  friends 
would  not  be  favorably  disposed  to  the  formation  of  a 
strong  federal  government,  and  its  advocates  conceived 
the  idea  of  bringing  forward  a  candidate  in  opposition 
to  him.  Mr.  Jay  was  solicited  by  General  Schuyler 
to  allow  the  use  of  his  name  for  that  purpose,  in  the 
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lummer  of  1785,  but  declined  to  do  no.  On  this  ac- 
count, and  as  it  was  pretty  well  ascertained  that  Gov. 
ernor  Clinton  would  receive  the  support,  from  personal 
considerations,  of  a  large  portion  of  those  who  dis- 
agreed with  him  in  relation  to  the  confiscation  act  and 
the  surrender  of  the  revenue,  no  further  effort  was 
made  to  prevent  his  re-election,  as  we  shall  see,  until 
the  year  1789. 

In  1786,  another  law  in  regard  to  the  revenue  was 
enacted,  under  which  the  revenue  was  granted  to 
Congress,  but  the  state  reserved  "the  sole  power  of 
levying  and  collecting  the  duties."  Congress  treated 
this  law  as  a  nullity,  and  passed  a  resolution  request- 
ing Governor  Clinton  to  convene  the  legislature  for  an 
extra  session,  in  order  that  the  subject  might  be  again 
submitted  to  their  consideration.  With  that  sturdy 
determination  eminently  characteristic  of  the  man,  he 
refused  to  call  the  legislature  together,  but  laid  the 
whole  subject  before  that  body,  in  his  speech  at  the 
commencement  of  the  session  in  1787.  The  course 
of  the  governor  was  approved  by  a  large  majority,  but 
the  power  of  collecting  the  duties  was  given  to  the 
general  government  by  a  subsequent  legislature. 

Governor  Clinton  was  one  of  the  foremost  and  most 
decided  opponents  of  the  federal  constitution,  as  it  was 
originally  formed,  and  for  that  rea.son  he  has  been  con- 
sidered as  the  father  and  founder  of  the  republican 
party  in  the  state  of  New  York.  He  approved  of  the 
withdrawal  of  Messrs.  Yates  and  Lansing,  the  two 
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anti-federal  delegates  from  this  state  to  the  Philadel- 
phia Convention,  and  remained  steadfast  in  his  opposi* 
tion  to  the  instrument  framed  in  that  body,  until  the 
amendments  adopted  at  the  suggestion  of  New  York 
and  other  states  removed  the  objectionable  features  to 
which  he  took  exception.  He  was  elected  from  the 
county  of  Ulster  as  a  delegate  to  the  State  Convention 
called  to  consider  the  propriety  of  adopting  the  federal 
constitution,  and  was  unanimously  chosen  to  preside 
over  its  deliberations.  This  convention  assembled  aft 
Poughkeepsie  on  the  17th  of  June,  1788.  A  very 
large  majority  of  the  delegates  were  anti-federalists ; 
and  had  the  question  been  taken  immediately  after  the 
organization  of  the  convention,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  constitution  would  have  been  rejected  by  a 
decided  vote.  But  while  the  subject  was  still  under 
disousBion,  the  intelligence  was  received  that  New- 
Hampshire,  the  ninth  state,  had  duly  ratified  the  con* 
stitution.  The  question  now  assumed  a  new  aspect; 
it  was  no  longer  one  of  principle,  but  one  of  expedi- 
ency ;  and  the  New  York  Convention,  instead  of  being 
called  upon  to  express  their  approbation  of  the  con- 
stitution, were  in  fact  required  to  decide  whether  or 
no  they  would  secede  from  the  Union.  Governw 
Clinton  saw  the  dilemma  in  which  he  was  placed,  and 
though  for  the  sake  of  consistency,  he  felt  bound  to 
persevere  in  his  opposition  to  the  ratification  of  the 
constitution,  several  of  his  warmest  personal  friends 
in  the  convention,  acting  doubtless,  under  his  advice* 
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with  a  sufficient  number  of  other  anti-federal  delegates* 
united  with  the  federalists  on  taking  the  final  vote* 
The  resolution  ratifying  the  Constitution  was  passed 
by  a  majority  of  three  votes,  "  in  full  confidence,"  as 
iu  language  purports,  "  that  the  aniendments  proposed 
by  this  Convention  will  be  adopted."  A  circular  letter 
urging  the  other  states  to  co-operate  with  New  York  in 
procuring  the  adoption  of  the  amendments  proposed 
by  her  convention,  was  prepared  and  signed  by  the 
members.  Before  retiring  from  the  chair  and  closing 
the  session.  Governor  Clinton  delivered  a  short  but 
eloquent  address,  in  which  he  expressed  his  firm  con- 
▼iction  that  a  majority  of  the  people  of  the  state  were 
opposed  to  the  federal  constitution,  but  pledged  himself 
to  exert  his  power  and  influence  in  the  maintenance 
of  peace  and  good  order. 

No  further  efforts  were  made  by  the  anti-federalists 
of  New- York  in  opposition  to  the  adoption  of  the 
federal  constitution ;  and  when  the  amendments  were 
adopted,  they  became  generally  contented  with  its 
provisions.  Governor  Clinton  undoubtedly  foresaw 
the  future  power  and  greatness  of  his  native  state,  and 
it  was  but  natural  that  he  should  feel  averse  to  her 
making  so  great  a  sacrifice  for  the  general  welfare,  as 
she  was  called  upon  to  do  by  the  surrender  of  her  import- 
ant revenues,  and,  in  a  degree,  of  her  sovereignty  as  an 
independent  state,  to  the  confederated  Union.  When 
the  Constitution  went  into  efibct,  he  appeared  among 
those  who  welcomed  Washington  to  the  chair  of  state ; 
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and,  both  by  his  precept  and  example,  he  encouraged 
others  to  conform  to  the  requirements  of  the  funda- 
mental law  of  the  land,  but  always  manifested  great 
anxiety  lest  the  powers  of  the  general  government 
should  be  enlarged  by  construction. 

Party  lines  were  now  drawn  with  considerable 
stringency.  In  New  York  the  anti-federalists,  or  re- 
publicans, were  much  the  most  numerous;  but  their 
o{^nents,  though  in  the  minority,  numbered  among 
them  a  great  many  of  the  most  active  and  talented 
politicians  in  the  state.  As  the  time  for  the  guberna- 
torial election  in  1789  approached,  the  latter  concluded 
that  it  would  be  a  hopeless  attempt  to  defeat  Governor 
Clinton  by  running  an  avowed  federalist  against  him, 
and  that  it  would  be  absolutely  necessary  to  withdraw 
a  portion  of  the  anti-federalists  from  his  support- 
With  this  view  a  somewhat  questionable  ruse  in  po- 
litical warfare  was  practised.  Robert  Yates,  one  of 
the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  a  decided  op- 
ponent of  the  federal  constitution  until  its  ratification 
by  the  State  Convention,  was  selected  as  the  candidate 
to  oppose  Governor  Clinton  by  the  leading  federalists 
and  a  few  republicans  who  had  become  dissatisfied 
with  his  administration,  mainly  from  personal  con- 
siderations. The  election  was  warmly  contested ;  but 
in  those  districts  where  the  respective  candidates  re- 
sided,  the  voters  seemed  to  regard  it  rather  as  a  ques- 
tion of  individual  preference,  than  of  political  opinion. 
Hence,  the  western  district  gave  a  large  majority  for 
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-  Mr.  Yates,  while  the  county  of  Ulster  bestowed  five 
sixths  of  her  sufirages  for  her  favorite,  Mr.  Clinton. 
None  lout  freeholders  voted  at  that  time  for  governor, 
and  there  were  only  about  twelve  thousand  votes  taken 
in  the  whole  state.  Of  these  Governor  Clinton  re- 
ceived a  majority  of  four  hundred  and  twenty-nine. 

It  was  a  high  evidence  of  the  governor's  personal 
popularity,  that  he  was  elected,  in  spite  of  the  power- 
ful influences  brought  to  bear  against  him,  although  a 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  legislature  chosen  at 
this  election,  were  federalists.  Prom  1789  to  1792,  hia 
administration  was  opposed,  on  repeated  occasions,  by 
the  federalists ;  and  just  on  the  eve  of  the  election  in 
the  latter  year,  a  most  bitter  personal  assault  was  made 
on  him,  by  his  political  opponents  in  the  legislature, 
based  upon  alleged  misconduct  as  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  Land  Office,  in  the  sale  of  the  wild  and 
uncultivated  lands  belonging  to  the  state.  Subsequent 
investigations  showed  most  conclusively  that  these 
charges  were  without  any  foundation  in  truth,  but 
great  use  was  made  of  them  by  the  federalists  in  1793 
^\  to  secure  the  defeat  of  Mr.  Clinton.    At  this  election 

John  Jay  was  the  opposing  candidate,  and  in  addition 
to  the  unusual  share  of  popularity  which  he  enjoyed, 
the  influence  of  the  federal  government  was  exerted 
in  his  favor. 

Governor  Clinton  possessed  considerable  shrewdness 
as  the  manager  and  head  of  a  political  party,  and 
was  a  pretty  accurate  judge  of  human  nature.^  He 
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had  observed  much,  and  had  studied  men  and  the 
motives  that  animated  them,  all  his  life-time.  As  the 
head  of  the  appointing  power  in  this  state,  he  wielded 
the  patronage  placed  in  his  hands,  in  a  manner  cal- 
culated not  to  give  offence,  but  so  as  to  strengthen  his 
own  popularity,  and  to  advance  his  own  views  in 
regard  to  questions  of  public  policy,  as  far  as  was  con- 
sistent and  proper.  After  the  organization  of  the 
federal  government,  through  the  influence,  probably, 
of  Mr.  Hamilton,  all  the  principal  offices  in  the  gift  of 
the  former  were  given  to  the  political  opponents  of  the 
governor;  and  from  this  time  forward,  he  was  less 
chary  in  the  bestowal  of  official  favors  on  his  friends 
in  preference  to  those  who  opposed  him.  Like  most 
politicians — ^perhaps  like  all — ^he  considered  that  the 
interests  of  the  state  and  nation  required  that  the 
views  and  opinions  which  he  advocated  should  become 
more  generally  prevalent ;  and  his  own  personal  sue* 
cess,  therefore,  seemed,  in  his  estimation,  to  be  inter- 
woven with,  and  to  be  necessary  to,  the  triumph  of  his 
principles. 

The  canvass  for  governor,  at  the  April  election  in 
1792,  was  highly  animated.  Nearly  seventeen  thousand 
votes  were  cast,  a  majority  of  which  were  given  for 
Mr.  Jay.  The  canvassing  committee  consisted  of 
twelve  members  of  the  legislature,  six  of  whom  were 
chosen  by  each  house.  When  they  assembled,  ob- 
jections were  made  to  allowing  the  ballots  taken  in  the 
counties  of  Otsego,  Clinton,  and  Tioga,  on  account  of 
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alleged  informalities.  The  subject  was  referred  to  the 
two  senators  in  Congress,  Rufus  King  and  Aaron 
Burr,  who  disagreed  in  opinion;  whereupon,  a  majority 
of  the  canvassers  decided  to  reject  the  votes,  and  the 
certificate  was  given  to  Mr.  Clinton,  who  was  declared 
elected  by  a  majority  of  one  hundred  and  eight. 

Party  feeling  at  this  juncture  ran  high,  and  in  the 
course  of  the  contest,  much  bitterness  of  feeling  had 
been  produced  on  both  sides.  The  decision  of  the 
canvassers  was  denounced  in  unmeasured  terms  by  the 
federalists,  but  was  as  warmly  approved  by  the  re- 
publicans. Under  the  circumstances,  Grovernor  Clinton 
could  do  no  less  than  take  the  oath  of  office,  but  it  is 
to  be  regretted  that  he  did  not  use  his  influence  with 
the  canvassers  to  prevent  the  unjust  decision  at  which 
they  an*ived;  for  official  power  acquired  in  such  a 
manner  is  certainly  not  to  be  desired.  It  is  probable, 
as  it  was  but  natural,  that  a  keen  sense  of  the  injustice 
done  him  by  the  unfounded  charges  made  in  respect 
to  the  sale  of  the  public  lands,  which  were  not  without 
their  effect  on  the  minds  of  the  electors,  so  warped  his 
better  judgment  that  he  decided  to  remain  a  passive 
spectator  while  the  wrong  was  being  committed.  It  is 
some  satisfaction,  also,  to  add,  that  it  afterwards  ap- 
jpeared  that  a  number  of  illegal  votes  had  been  cast 
for  Mr.  Jay  in  the  coimty  of  Otsego,  and  that  persons 
holding  high  official  stations  there  had  exerted  their 
authority,  and  made  use  of  threats  and  intimidations, 
to  induce  individuals  to  vote  for  him  who  would  other- 
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wise  have  supported  Mr.  Clinton.  Of  course,  it  need 
not  be  added  that  Mr.  Jay  was  utterly  ignorant  of  these 
extreme  measures  adopted  by  his  over-zealous  friends* 
No  legal  measures  were  taken  to  deprive  Governor 
Clinton  of  the  office  with  which  he  had  been  invested, 
and  he  continued  in  the  discharge  of  its  duties  till  the 
spring  of  1705.  No  event  of  especial  importance 
signalized  this  period  of  his  administration,  except 
that  shortly  before  it  expired,  a  controversy  arose 
between  him  and  the  council  of  appointment,  a 
majority  of  whom  were  federalists,  in  regard  to  the 

power  of  nomination.  The  governor  claimed  that 
he  possessed  the  exclusive  right,  and  he  was  un- 
doubtedly correct  in  his  view  of  the  constitution; 
Governor  Jay  afterwards  made  the  same  claim,  under 
similar  circumstances;  but  the  convention  of  1801 
decided  against  them.  Governor  Clinton  formally 
protested  against  the  decision  of  the  majority  of  the 
coimcil,  but  took  no  further  steps  to  embarrass  their 
action. 

At  the  presidential  election  in  1702,  no  opposition 
was  made  to  the  re-election  of 'General  Washington, 
but  the  republican  electors  inserted  the  name  of  George 
Clinton  on  their  ballots,  intending  thereby  to  designate 
him  as  their  candidate  for  vice-president.  He  received 
fiily  votes,  and  John  Adams  seventy^seven.  On  the 
522d  of  January,  1705,  Governor  Clinton  published  an 
eloquent  and  impressive  address  to  the  freeholders  of 
the  state,  in  which  he  declined  being  a  candidate  for 
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governor  at  the  ensuing  election.  He  stated  that  hd 
bad  held  elective  offices  for  nearly  thirty  successive 
years,  and  that  the  condition  of  his  private  affairs 
imperatively  required  his  attention,  as  the  impaired 
state  of  his  health  also  demanded  his  retirement  from 
public  life. 

For  five  years  Governor  Clinton  was  entirely  re- 
lieved from  public  cares  and  anxieties,  though  by  no 
means  an  indifferent  observer  of  the  events  that  were 
transpiring  around  him.  During  the  session  of  Con* 
gross  in  the  winter  of  1799-1800,  measures  were 
concerted  by  the  republican  members  to  secure  the 
election  of  their  candidates  at  the  approaching  presi- 
dential election.  It  was  deemed  of  the  highest  im- 
portance to  secure  the  vote  of  New  York.  Accord- 
ingly, great  efforts  were  made  by  the  party  in  this 
state  to  elect  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  legis- 
lature. Through  the  address  of  Colonel  Burr,  a  ticket 
was  formed  in  the  city  of  New  York,  where  Governor 
Clinton  resided,  at  the  head  of  which  the  name  of  the 
latter  was  placed.  Brockholst  Livingston,  Horatio 
Gates,  and  others  of  the  most  distinguished  republi- 
cans in  the  city  and  state,  were  associated  with  him, 
and  the  ticket  was  triumphantly  sustained  at  the  polls. 
The  name  of  Governor  Clinton  was  again  mentioned 
in  connection  with  the  vice-presidency,  but  Colonel 
Burr  and  his  friends  managed  to  have  the  latter  joined 
with  Mr.  Jefferson.  Mr.  Clinton  did  not,  it  is  probable, 
consider  himself  fsdrly  treated  in  this  matter,  particu- 
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larly  by  the  southern  members  of  Coi^ress ;  but  he 
gave  the  repubUcan  ticket  his  cordial  support,  and  no 
one  man  contributed  more  than  himself  to  the  poHtical 
revolution  which  terminated  in  the  complete  overthrow 
of  the  federal  party. 

Governor  Clinton  was  again  induced  to  become  a 
candidate  for  the  office  of  chief  magistrate  of  the  state 
in  the  spring  of  1801,  and  was  elected  by  nearly  four 
thousand  majority  over  his  federal  opponent,  the  late 
Stephen  Van  Rensselaer,  a  high-minded,  estimable, 
and  deservedly  popular  man.  When  the  governor 
once  more  entered  upon  the  discharge  of  the  official 
duties,  the  performance  of  which  now  devolved  upon 
him  for  the  sixth  time,  he  found  that  the  custom  of 
removing  political  partisans,  on  account  of  their  opin- 
ions, had  became  engrafted  on  the  politics  of  the  state. 
It  is  said  that  he  was  opposed  to  this  measure,  and 
resisted  it  in  the  council  of  appointment,  but  was  over- ' 
ruled  by  his  nephew  Dewitt  Clinton,  and  Ambrose 
Spencer,  who  were  members  of  it  during  the  early 
part  of  his  administration.    ^ 

Long  before  the  recurrence  of  another  presidential 
election,  the  republican  party  in  the  Union  had  sepa- 
rated, with  but  few  exceptions,  from  Aaron  Burr. 
George  Clinton  was  therefore  selected  as  their  can- 
didate for  vice-president,  in  opposition  to  Rufus 
King,  the  federal  candidate.  Mr.  Jefferson  and  Mr. 
Clinton  received  one  hundred  and  sixty-two  of  the 

one  hundred  and  seventy-six  electcval  votes,  which 
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insured  their  election.  As  the  presiding  officer  in 
the  Senate  of  the  Union,  Mr.  Clinton  was  distin- 
guished for  his  impartiality  and  promptitude,  and  for 
the  urbanity  and  kindness  that  he  at  all  times  man- 
ifested, as  well  towards  his  political  opponents,  as  to 
those  whom  he  ranked  among  his  most  attached  friends. 
Upon  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  he  was  warmly 
urged  by  many  of  the  republican  members  of  Con- 
gress from  the  northern  states,  as  being  the  most  suit- 
able person  to  succeed  him.  The  complicated  con- 
dition of  our  foreign  relations,  which  had  been  in 
charge  of  Mr.  Madison  as  Secretary  of  State,  probably 
led  to  his  being  preferred,  and  Mr.  Clinton  was  con- 
tinued in  the  offiqe  of  vice-president.  At  the  election 
in  1808,  the  republican  candidates  were  chosen  by  de- 
cisive majorities. 

While  filling  the  high  station  to  which  he  ha4  been 
again  elected — ^under  ordinary  circumstances  having 
neither  power  nor  patronage  to  any  great  extent  con- 
nected with  it — Mr.  Clinton  was  called  upon,  by  his 
casting  vote,  to  decide  the  question  as  to  the  propriety 
of  renewing  the  charter  of  the  bank  of  the  United 
States.  At  the  session  of  1810-11,  a  bill  providing 
for  the  renewal  was  introduced  into  the  Senate,  and 
advocated  with  much  earnestness  and  ability  by  sev- 
eral republican  senators.  A  motion  having  been  made 
to  strike  out  the  first  section  of  the  bill,  on  taking  the 
vote,  <m  the  20th  day  of  February,  1811,  there  ap- 
peared to  be  seventeen  in  favor  of  the  motion,  and  the 
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same  number  opposed  to  it.  Mr.  Clinton,  as  the  pre- 
siding officer,  decided  the  question  in  the  affirmative* 
in  favor  of  striking  out  the  first  section  of  the  bill,  and 
accompanied  the  announcement  of  his  vote  with  the 
foUowing  remarks : 

"GiNTLKinEir;— Ab  Uie  sobjeci  on  whidi  I  am  called  upoa  to  decide^ 
haa  ezdted  great  teDBibiUty,  I  must  solicit  fhe  indulgetioe  of  the  senate, 
while  I  briefly  state  the  reasons  wlueh  inflaenoe  my  judgment 

**  Permit  me  to  observe,  that  the  question  to  be  decided  does  not  de- 
pend simply  upon  the  right  of  Congress  to  establish,  under  any  modifi- 
cation, a  bank,  but  upon  their  power  to  establish  a  natioDal  bank,  as 
contemplated  by  this  bill  In  other  words,  can  they  create  a  body 
politic  and  corporate,  not  constituting  a  part  of  the  goremment^  nor 
otherwise  responsible  to  it  but  by  forfeiture  of  charter,  and  bestow  on 
its  members  privileges,  immunities,  and  exemptions,  not  recQgniied  by 
the  laws  of  the  states,  nor  enjoyed  by  ihe  citizens  generally  ? 

"  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  Congress  may  pass  all  necessary  and 
proper  laws  for  carrying  into  execution  the  powers  specifically  granted 
to  the  goTernment,  or  to  any  department  or  officer  thereof;  bat,  in  doing 
80^  the  means  must  be  suited  and  subordinate  to  the  end.  Hie  power 
to  create  corpcnrations  is  not  expressly  granted ;  it  is  a  hi^  attribute 
of  sovereignty,  and  in  its  nature  not  accessorial  or  derivative  by  im- 
plication, but  primary  and  independent 

**  1  cannot  believe  that  this  interpretation  of  the  oonstitutSon  will,  in 
any  degree,  deliaat  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  fitfmed ;  on  the  con- 
trary, it  does  ajqpear  to  me  that  the  opposite  exposition  has  an  inevi- 
table tendency  to  consolidation,  and  afibrds  just  and  serious  cause  oC 
alarm. 

"  in  the  coarse  of  a  long  lifiet,  I  have  found  that  government  is  not  to 
be  strengthened  by  an  aseamption  of  doubtful  powers ;  but  by  a  wise 
and  energetic  execution  of  those  which  are  inoontestaUe ;  the  former 
never  foils  to  prodooe  fospidon  and  diatrniti  whSst  the  latter  inspirai 
respect  and  coofidenoe. 
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^Jt,  bonrerer,  after  a  &ir  experiment^  the  poiren  Tested  in  the  goT* 
mnefit  ahall  be  fbnnd  incompetent  to  the  attaimneot  of  the  objecU 
ftr  wUcfa  it  WBB  mstitnted,  the  coDetitatkn  happily  furnifiliee  the  mean 
fer  teanddjmg  the  evil  by  amendment;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that)  in 
soch  eraA,  on  an  appeal  to  the  patriotism  and  good  sense  of  the  conii* 
mmuty,  it  'Will  be  wisely  applied. 

"I  will  not  trespass  upon  the  patience  of  the  Senate  any  longer  than 
to  say,  from  the  beet  examination  I  haye  been  able  to  give  the  subject^ 
I  am  constrained,  by  a  sense  of  duty,  to  decide  in  the  affirmative ;  that 
i8»  that  the  first  section  of  the  bill  be  stricken  out" 

The  terseness,  and  the  emphatic  brevity,  of  the  re- 
marks of  the  vice-president,  in  announcing  his  decisioni 
elicited  high  encomiums  in  the  ranks  of  me  opposition, 
as  well  as  among  his  political  friends^^^d  when,  in 
later  times,  opposition  to  the  bank  of  the  United  States 
became  the  watchword  and  shibboleth  of  the  repub- 
lican, then  the  democratic  party,  they  were  accus- 
tomed to  refer  to  his  course  on  this  occasion  in  terms 
of  decided  approbation,  and  in  a  manner  highly  favor- 
able to  his  memory.  The  casting  vote  of  Mr.  Clinton 
— ^his  determined  firmness  in  refusing  to  yield  to  the 
influences  brought  to  bear  at  that  period  on  many 
other  public  men,  who  concurred  with  him  in  opinion, 
but  firom  real  or  supposed, motives  of  expediency  chose 
to  act  in  a  different  manner — defeated  the  application 
for  a  re-charter  at  this  session.* 

*  A  bin  providiog  for  tbe  renewal  of  the  charter  of  the  bank,  mtro- 
dnoed  into  the  House  of  Representatives  at  the  same  session,  unsa 
Indefinitely  postponed,  on  the  24Ui  of  January,  1811,  fay  a  rote  of  66 
to  64;  but  it  was  generally  understood  that  the  Senate  bill  would  neel 
with  a  difierent  fitte. 
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When  Congress  again  assembled,  George  Clinton 
once  more  appeared  in  his  accustomed  seat — weD 
stricken  in  years,  venerable  in  appearance,  and  univer- 
sally respected  for  the  official  dignities  and  popular 
favor  which  he  had  so  long  enjoyed.  Before  that  ses- 
sion terminated,  his  almost  life-long  service  in  a  public 
capacity  was  forever  ended.     Surrounded  by 

**  All  that  ahould  accompany  old  age, 
Ab  honor,  love,  obedience,** — 

by  troops  of  friends,  by  kindred  and  children  to  whom 
he  was  endeared  by  ties  and  recollections  of  no  com« 
mon  interest, — ^he  died,  as  he  had  lived,  at  peace  with 
his  fellow-men — at  peace  with  his  God. 

His  death  took  place  at  Washington,  on  the  20th  of 
April,  1812,  and  his  remains  were  permanently  de« 
posited  in  the  Congressional  C/emetery.  The  monument 
erected  to  his  memory  by  his  children  contains  an 
appropriate  inscription  written  by  his  nephew,  which 
truly  says  that,  "  while  he  lived,  his  virtue,  wisdom,  and 
valor  were  the  pride,  the  ornament  and  security  of  his 
country,  and  when  he  died,  he  left  an  illustrious 
example  of  a  well-spent  life,  worthy  of  all  imitation." 

Mr.  Clinton  married  Cornelia  Tappan,  of  Kingston, 
New  York,  by  whom  he  had  one  son  and  five  daugh- 
ters.  But  two  of  his  ohildren,  both  of  whom  were 
daughters,  lived  to  an  advanced  age.  One  of  his 
daughters  became  the  wife  of  M.  Genet,  the  French 
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minister,  in  1793,  who  remained  in  this  country  after 
his  recall,  and  settled  in  the  state  of  New  York,  where 
he  died. 

His  personal  appearance  was  decidedly  prepossessing. 
He  was  of  moderate  stature,  but  heavily  moulded. 
His  appearance  was  dignified,  and  his  countenance 
indicated  that  stern  intrepidity  of  soul,  that  energy 
and  decision  of  character,  lor  which  he  was  remark- 
able. He*  was  frank  and  amiable  in  private  life,  and 
kind  and  affectionate  in  disposition — a  staunch  friend, 
but  a  good  hater.  Few  men  ever  occupied  a  larger 
space  in  the  public  estimation,  and  no  dne  name  is 
more  conspicuous  than  his  in  the  early  a^^ls  of  New 
York.  His  patriotism  was  never  questioned,  and  from 
first  to  last,  during  the  stormy  period  of  the  revolution, 
and  when  the  halcyon  days  of  peace  had  returned, 
Washington  esteemed  and  trusted  him.  At  a  mem- 
orable period  he  saved  the  army  of  the  latter  from 
dissolution,  by  the  exercise  of  his  authority — if  not 
rightful,  at  least  necessary — in  the  impressment  of  a 
large  quantity  of  flour.  He  was  naturally  bold  and 
courageous.  "  He  had  an  aversion,''  said  Gk>uverneur 
Morris,*  "  to  councils,  because  (to  use  his  own  words) 
the  duty  of  looking  out  for  danger  makes  men  cowards." 

His  talents  were  far  above  mediocrity ;  for  had  this 
been  otherwise,  he  could  not  have  raised  himself  as  he 
did,  without  the  adventitious  aids  of  fortune  and 
family  connections,  to  the  chief  magistracy  of  the 
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Btate  and  to  the  second  office  in  the  nation.  Sprung 
from  the  people,  his  heart  beat  in  unison  with  that  of 
the  masses.  He  felt  for  them, — he  sympathized  with 
them.  In  return  they  gave  him  their  love  and  confi* 
dence,  not  stmtingly  or  grudgingly,  but  with  a  spon* 
taneous  gushing  forth  of  their  enthusiastic  regard  and 
affection.  He  was,  therefore,  well  calculated  to  be 
the  leader  of  a  successful  party, — ^yet  he  was  no 
demagogue.  The  preservation  of  law  and  order  was 
ever  of  the  first  importance,  in  his  estimation. 

Shortly  after  the  close  of  the  revolutionary  war,  and 
the  evacuation  of  the  city  of  New  York  by  the 
enemy,  a  British  officer  was  seized  by  the  whig  popu- 
lace, and  placed  in  a  cart  to  be  tarred  and  feathered. 
Just  as  the  signal  for  the  assault  was  about  to  be  given, 
Governor  Clinton  rushed  in  among  the  crowd  with  a 
drawn  sword,  and  rescued  the  victim  at  the  risk  of 
his  life.  A  few  years  later,  a  dreadful  riot  broke  out 
in  New  York,  called  the  "  Doctors'  Mob."  The  local 
magistracy  were  completely  overawed  by  the  furious 
assemblage  collected  in  the  streets,  whose  passions  had 
been  excited  to  the  highest  pitch  because  of  the 
violation  of  the  cemeteries  to  obtain  subjects  for  dis- 
section ;  and  they  declared  their  intention  to  kill  all 
the  physicians  in  the  city,  and  raze  their  houses  to  the 
ground.  For  two  days  the  governor  mingled  with  the 
mob  as  a  private  citizen,  and  besought  them  not  to 
commit  any  infraction  of  the  peace;  at  the  same  time 
assuring  them  that  if  wrong  had  been  done,  tlie  civil 
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authoritiet  would  take  care  that  the  offenders  should 
be  punished.  His  counsels  not  being  heeded,  he  forth- 
with called  out  the  militia,  and  soon  put  an  end  to  the 
disturbance.  The  same  regard  for  the  supremacy  of 
the  law  was  manifested  by  him  on  another  memorable 
occasion.  After  the  discomfiture  of  the  misguided 
men,  who,  under  their  leader  Shays,  attempted  an  in* 
surrection  in  Massachusetts,  in  the  year  1786,  numbera 
of  them  escaped,  and  coUected  in  large  bodies  at 
Lebanon  in  the  state  of  New  York,  with  the  intenticm 
of  renewing  their  efforts.  Such  a  contingency  had  not 
been  foreseen  by  the  legislature,  and  in  consequence. 
Governor  Clinton  was  not  invested  with  the  power 
requisite  in  this  emergency ;  but  he  immediately  re« 
paired  to  the  spot,  ordered  out  the  militia  of  the 
state  on  his  own  responsibility,  and  dispersed  the  in- 
surgents. 

Governor  Clinton  was  naturally  gifted  with  a  strong 
mind,  which  had  been  weU  cultivated.  His  perceptions 
were  clear ;  he  was  rapid  in  decision  and  prompt  in 
execution.  As  a  speaker  and  writer,  he  was  rather 
forcible  than  eloquent.  His  sentences  were  somewhat 
epigrammatic — concise,  but  always  appropriate  and 
expressive. 

He  may  have  committed  errors  during  the  long 
period  in  which  he  remained  in  public  life, — for  it  has 
been  truly  said,  that  it  would  be  "a  novelty  in  the 
political  world,  to  find  rulers  without  private  interests 
and  views  of  personal  emoluments  and  ambition." — 
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but  they  were  few  in  number.  Not  one  of  the  public 
men  of  New  York,  during  the  revolutionary  era,  is 
better  entitled  to  the  respectful  and  gratefiil  remem- 
brance of  her  citizens ;  aud  the  example  afforded  in  his 
life  and  character,  is  well-deserving  of  imitation. 
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Fob  more  than  thirty  years,  the  rciga  of  Louis  XIV. 
was  unparalleled  for  splendor  in  the  history  of  France. 
This  was  especially  true  of  that  [yeriod  which  elapsed 
between  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  of  the  Pyrenees, 
and  l^  marriage  with  Fraii'^oise  d*Aubign6.  In  arts 
and  in  arms  the  nation  stood  pre-eminent,  and  her 
warriors  and  statesmen,  her  poets  and  philosophers, 
were  known  and  honored  throughout  the  whole 
civilized  world.  But  when  the  artiul  and  politic 
Mazarin,  and  the  great  Colbert,  were  no  more, — ^when 
Turenne  had  found  a  bloody  grave  at  Saltzbach,  and 
Conde  had  secluded  himself  at  Chantilly, — when  the 
faded  charms  of  Maintenon  had  wound .  themselves 
around  the  monarch's  heart,  and  Louvois  and  his 
associates  yielded  a  willing  ear  to  her  bigoted  counsels, 
— the  star  of  his  fortunes  began  to  decline,  and  the 
power  of  France  trembled  beneath  the  attacks  of  the 
bold  Heinsius,  as  her  glory  paled  when  army  after 
army  went  down  before  the  victorious  banners  of 
Marlborough  and  Eugene. 
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First  among  the  prominent  events  of  this  era  of 
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^       ji  errors  and  mi^brtunes,  was  the  revocation  of  the 

J'  Edict  of  Nantes.     When  this  decree  was   first  pro- 

mulgated by  Henry  of  Navarre,  it  not  only  put  an  end 
to  the  fierce  wars  and  persecutions  that  had  so  long 
deluged  the  fairest  portions  of  France  with  the  blood 
of  her  people,  but  opened  the  way  to  a  glorious  career 
of  national  prosperity  and  greatness,  unwisely  and 
most  unjustly  terminated  by  his  degenerate  grandson. 
The  toleration  shown  to  the  Religionaires,  or  Hugue- 
nots, during  the  two  previous  reigns,  was  not  accep- 
table to  the  counsellors  and  confessors  of  Louis,  and 
when  the  indiflerence  of  the  voluptuary  had  been 
succeeded!  by  the  ardor  of  the  devotee,  it  required  but 
little  eflbrt  to  mould  him  to  their  purposes. 

"  My  grandfather/'  said  the  king,  in  his  new-born 
zeal  and  anxiety  lor  the  triumph  of  Romanism,  "  loved 
the  Huguenots  without  fearing  them ;  my  father  feared, 
without  loving  them;  and  I  neither  fear  nor  love 
them."  So,  it  was  proclaimed  that  Calvinism  must  be 
exterminated,  root  and  branch.  The  j)orts  of  France 
were  closed  against  emigration;  the  frontiers  were 
guarded ;  and  bodies  of  dragoons  were  sent  into  the 
southern  provinces,  to  demolish  the  Protestant  churches, 
and  compel  those  who  worshipped  in  them  to  abjure 
their  faith.  Thousands  upon  thousands  of  the  most 
valuable  citizens  in  the  realm — the  most  enterprising 
merchants,  the  most  industrious  peasantry,  and'  the 
most  skilful  artisans — ^managed  to  elude  the  vigilance 
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of  their  persecutors,  and  escaped  to  Switzerland  and 
Germany,  to  Holland,  England,  and  America.  Some 
few,  equally  determined  never  to  renounce  the  creed 
of  their  ancestors,  lingered  behind,  until  the  finishing 
stroke  in  this  series  of  outrages  was  given,  by  the 
revocation  of  the  edict  on  the  22d  day  of  October, 
1685,  when  they,  too,  fled  for  safety.  Among  these 
victims  of  oppression  was  Pierre  Jay,  a  resident  of 
Rochelle,  in  the  department  of  Charente-Inf^rieure, 
whose  ancestors  had  originally  come  from  Poitou. 
This  individual  was  the  ancestor  of  John  Jay. 

"  Pierre  Jay," — said  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  in  a 
narrative  of  the  early  history  of  his  father's  family, 
which  he  left  unfinished  at  the  time  of  his  death, — 
**  was  an  active  and  opulent  merchant,  extensively  and 
profitably  engaged  in  commerce.  He  married  Judith, 
a  daughter  of  M.  Francois,  a  merchant  in  Rochelle. 
One  of  her  sisters  married  M.  Mouchard,  whose  son 
was  a  director  of  the  French  East  India  Company. 
Pierre  Jay  had  three  sons  and  one  daughter.  The 
sons  were  Francis,  who  was  the  eldest ;  Augustus,  who 
was  bom  23d  March,  1665 ;  and  Isaac.  The  daugh- 
ter's name  was  Frances.  Mr.  Jay  seemed  to  have 
been  solicitous  to  have  one  of  his  sons  educated  in 
England.  He  first  sent  his  eldest  son,  but  he  unfor- 
tunately  died  on  the  passage.  Notwithstanding  this 
distressing  event,  he  immediately  sent  over  his  son 
Augustus,  who  was  then  only  twelve  years  old.  In 
the  year  1683,  Mr.  Ja^  recalled  Augustus,  and  sent 
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him  to  Africa,  but  to  what  part  or  for  what  purpose  is 
now  unknown. 

* 

*'  Pursuant  to  an  order  passed  in  January,  1685,  the 
Protestant  Church  at  Rochelle  was  demolished.  The 
ensuing  summer  a  number  of  troops  were  marched 
into  the  city,  and  quartered  on  the  Protestant  inhabi- 
tants, and  these  troops  were  soon  followed  by  four 
companies  of  dragoons.  The  attempts  made  to  con- 
vert or  intimidate  Mr.  Jay  proving  fruitless,  some  of 
these  dragoons  were  sent  to  his  house  to  live  sind  act 
at  their  discretion.  I  have  not  understood  that  they 
offered  any  personal  insults  to  Mr.  Jay  or  his  family, 
but  in  other  respects  they  behaved  as  it  was  intended 
they  should.  Such  a  situation  was  intolerable,  and 
Mr.  Jay  lost  no  time  in  relieving  his  family  from  it. 
He  found  means  to  withdraw  them,  together  with 
some  articles  of  value,  secretly  from  the  house,  and 
succeeded  in  putting  them  on  board  a  vessel  which  he 
had  engaged  for  the  purpose.  They  fortunately  set 
sail  without  being  discovered,  an4  were  safely  landed 
at  Plymouth,  in  England.  He  thought  it  advisable  to 
remain  behind,  doubtless  with  the  design  to  save  what 
he  could  from  the  wrecks  of  his  fortune. 

"  It  was  not  long  before  the  absence  of  his  family 
excited  attention,  and  produced  investigations.  After 
some  time  he  was  arrested  and  committed  to  prison. 
Being  closely  connected  with  some  influential  Catho- 
lics, he  was  by  their  interposition  and  good  offices 
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soon  set  at  liberty.  At  that  time  some  vessels  in 
which  he  was  concerned  were  expected,  and  particu- 
larly one  from  Spain,  of  which  he  was  the  sole  owner. 
He  determined  to  effect  his  escape,  if  possible,  in  the 
first  of  these  vessels  that  should  arrive ;  and  for  that 
purpose  instructed  a  pilot,  on  whose  good-will  and 
attachment  he  relied,  to  watch  these  vessels,  and  to 
put  the  first  of  them  that  came  in,  immediately  at 
anchor,  at  a  place  agreed  upon  between  them. 

"Of  the  vessels  that  were  expected,  the  one  from 
Spain  was  the  first  that  arrived.  The  pilot  instantly 
went  on  board,  and  carried  her  to  the  place  agreed  on, 
and  gave  Mr.  Jay  notice  of  it.  With  the  aid  of  this 
faithfuj  and  friendly  pilot,  proper  precautions  were 
taken  to  prevent  discovery,  and  the  moment  Mr.  Jay 
got  on  board  she  sailed,  and  carried  him  to  England. 
This  ship  and  her  cargo  (the  principal  part  of  which 
was  iron)  belonged  wholly  to  himself,  and  together 
with  the  property  sent  over  with  his  family,  and  that 
now  brought  over  by  himself,  comprised  all  that  he 
saved.  What  this  all  amounted  to,  I  have  never  been 
informed :  it  was  such,  however,  as  placed  him  and  his 
family  above  dependency,  and  was  so  managed  as 
that,  during  the  residue  of  his  life,  his  situation  was 
comfortable.  As  soon  as  Mr.  Jay's  departure  was 
known,  his  estate  in  France  was  seized ;  and  no  part ' 
of  it  afterward  came  to  the  use  of  eitlier  himself  or 
his  children.  ^ 

"  Having  escaped  fi'om  the  fury  of  persecution  to  a 
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friendly  country,  nothing  remained  to  excite  his 
anxiety  but  the  fate  of  his  son  Augustus,  whom  he  had 
sent  to  Africa,  and  who  would  probably  arrive  without 
having  been  apprized  of  the  troubles  and  flight  of  his 
family.  This  accordingly  happened.  On  his  arrival 
at  Rochelle,  he  found  himself  in  a  situation  not  easy 
to  be  described.  The  persecution  was  proceeding  with 
increasing  severity,  and  every  circumstance  and  pru- 
dential consideration  pressed  him  to  decide  without 
delay  on  the  measures  proper  for  him  to  take  and 
pursue.  He  determined  to  remain  true  to  his  religion, 
and  to  meet  the  risks  and  dangers  to  which  it  exposed 
him.  The  kindness  of  his  friends  facilitated  every 
necessary  arrangement  for  his  departure  from  the 
country,  and  in  a  very  short  time  he  embarked  in  a 
vessel  bound  to  Charleston,  in  South  Carolina.  Thus, 
by  Divine  Providence,  every  member  of  the  family 
was  rescued  from  the  rage  and  reach  of  persecution, 
and  enabled  to  preserve  a  portion  of  property  more 
than  adequate  to  their  actual  necessities. 

"  Augustus  very  properly  reflected  that  his  parents 
had  two  younger  children  to  provide  for,  and  that  it 
became  him  to  depend  on  his  own  exertions.  It  was 
his  first  intention  to  settle  in  South  Carolina.  His 
education  in  England,  and  the  knowledge  he  had  ac- 
iquired  of  the  English  language,  trade,  and  manners, 
had  prepared  him  for  living  in  an  English  country. 
The  climate  of  South  CaroUpa,  however,  made  so 
serious  an  impression  on  his  health  that  he  went  to 
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Philadelphia,  which  he  found  in  such  an  infafit  state, 
that  he  thought  it  advisable  to  go  to  New  York.  With 
New  York  he  was  much  pleased,  and  found  there 
several  refugee  families  from  Rochelle.  His  first 
employment  was  that  of  supercargo,  an4  he  continued 
in  it  for  several  years.  His  parents  found  themselves 
relieved  from  anxiety  about  his  welfare,  and  with 
great  satisfaction  observed  his  industry  and  promising 
prospects.  The  time,  however,  was  approaching,  when 
the  course  of  life  proper  for  their  younger  son  was  to 
be  determined  and  provided  for.  He,  it  seems,  pre- 
ferred a  military  life ;  and  his  passion  for  it  was  ex- 
ceedingly excited  by  the  forming  a  regiment  of  French 
refugees  in  England  to  serve  a  Protestant  King  against 
a  Popish  competitor.  Isaac  solicited  the  consent  of 
his  parents  with  so  much  earnestness,  that  it  was  at 
length  obtained.  He  joined  his  regiment  as  a  volun- 
teer, and  was  with  it  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  in 
1600.  He  received  several  wounds ;  and  returning  to 
his  father,  lingered  for  some  months,  and  died. 

"In  the  year  1602  certain  commercial  affairs  at 
Hamburgh  induced  Augustus  to  take  a  passs^  in  a 
vessel  bound  from  New  York  to  that  place.  The  ves- 
sel was  captured  by  a  privateer  from  St.  Malo,  and 
carried  into  that  port.  He  with  other  prisoners  was 
sent  to  a  fortress  about  fifteen  miles  from  St.  Malo. 
He  was  in  that  fortress  when  the  news  of  the  battle  of 
La  Hogue  arrived  thei^.  Orders  were  thereupon 
given  that  the  prisoners  should  that  evening  be  put 
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and  kept  in  close  custody.  By  negligence  or  accident 
the  prlsonen  became  informed  of  this  order.  Augus- 
tus and  another  prisoner  agreed  to  attempt  making 
their  escape.  The  day  had  been  wet  and  boisterous, 
and  in  the  evening  the  wind  and  rain  increased.  Be- 
fore  the  time  when  they  expected  to  be  called,  they 
found  means  to  conceal  themselves,  so  that  when  the 
ofther  prisoners  were  carried  to  the  places  in  which 
they  were  to  be  closely  confined,  these  two  remained 
without.  Favored  by  the  darkness  and  the  storm, 
they  eluded  the  vigilance  of  the  sentinels,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  the  part  of  the  wall  which  they  had  agreed 
on.  There  Augustus  let  himself  drop  into  the  ditch, 
and  received  no  material  injury.  His  companion  did 
not  join  him:  whether  he  changed  his  mind  or  was 
stunned  by  the  fall  is  uncertain.  Augustus  took  the 
road  to  Rochelle,  and  so  managed  as  not  to  arrive 
there  till  the  next  evening,  and  at  a  late  hour  repaired 
to  his  aunt  Mouchard,  by  whom  he  was  kindly  receiv- 
ed and  secreted ;  and  afterward,  through  her  address 
and  management,  he  was  privately  conveyed  to  the 
Isle  of  Rhe,  where  a  vessel  ready  to  sail  for  Denmark 
received  him.  He  arrived  safe  in  Denmark.  On  his 
return  he  went  to  Holland,  and  from  thence  to  Eng- 
land to  visit  his  father  and  sister.  Much  to  the  grief 
and  loss  of  the  family  his  mother  had  lately  died,  and 
he  found  his  father  and  sister  deeply  affected  by  it. 
This  was  the  first  time  they  .had  met  since  they  fled 

firom  France.    The  excitements  to  sensibility  were 
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Dumeroiis^  and  it  wis  natural  that  on  such  an  occasioa 
the  tears  of  grief  should  mingle  with  those  of  joj. 
The  affairs  and  engagements  of  Augustus  ponstrained 
him  to  return  speedily  to  America ;  and  it  was  not 
long  before  he  was  obliged  to  take  leave  of  his  afflicted 
and  affectionate  father  and  sister.  With  what  emo- 
tions  they  bade  each  other  a  l(ut  farewell  may  easily  be 
conceived.  How  much  has  persecution  to  answer  for  I 
'^In  16d7  Augustus  married,  at  New  York,  Ann 
Maria,  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Balthazar  Bayard.  The  an- 
cestor of  this  gentleman  was  a  Protestant  professor  of 
theology  at  Paris,  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII.,  and  who 
had  been  compelled  by  the  persecuting  spirit  of  popery 
to  quit  his  country,  and  go  with  his  wife  and  children 
to  Holland.  Three  of  his  grandsons,  of  whom  Mr. 
Balthazar  Bayard  was  one,  afterward  removed  from 
Holland  to  America.  By  his  marriage  Augustus  be-^ 
came  encircled  with  friends  who,  from  their  situations, 
were  able,  and  from  the  attachment  to  consanguinity 
(for  which  pur  Dutch  families  were  always  remark- 
able), were  disposed  to  promote  his  interest  as  a  mer- 
chant, and  his  social  happiness  as  a  man.  He  no 
sooner  found  himself  settled  and  his  prospects  fair, 
than  he  represented  the  prosperous  state  of  his  affairs 
to  his  father  and  sister,  and  earnestly  pressed  them  to 
come  over  and  participate  in  it.  But  his  father  thought 
himself  too  far  advanced  in  age  to  undertake  the  voy- 
age, and  no  considerations  could  have  prevailed  on  his 
excellent  daughter  to  leave  him. 
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^Trom  vvfcat  btf  been  said,  you  vnU  obs^rF^  with 
pte«$«re  9nA  with  gratitude  how  kindly  and  how  amply 
IVovideoce  was  pleased  to  proTide  for  the  welfare  of 
tmr  ucestor  Augustus.  Nor  was  his  ease  a  solitary 
or  sk^^ar  instance.  The  beneficent  Cfire  of  Heaven 
appears  to  have  been  evidently  and  venMurkaUy  eatr 
tended  to  all  those  persecuted  e^les^  Strange  as  it 
inay  seem,  I  never  heard  o[  one  of  them  who  asked 
or  received  alms ;  nor  have  I  any  reason  to  iinspect^ 
flauch  less  to  believe,  that  any  of  them  came  to  this 
oountry  in  a  destitute  condition.  The  number  of  ref- 
4igees  who  settled  here  was  considerable.  They  did 
not  disperse  or  settle  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
but  formed  three  societies  or  congregations;  one  in 
the  city  of  New  York»  another  at  the  Paltz,  and  the 
other  at  a  town  which  they  purchased  and  called  New 
Soohelle  [Westchester  county,  New  York].  At  New 
Rochdle  they  built  two  churches,  and  lived  in  greajt 
tranquillity;  none  of  them  became  rich,  but  they  aU 
Jived  comfortably.* 

**  Augustus  Jay,  after  having  had  three  daughters^ 
was  on  the  Sd  November,  1704,  blessed  with  a  son, 
whom,  in  honor  of  his  father,  he  nam^  Peter.  That 
fpod  qH  gentleman  lived  some  time  after  this,  but  how 
long  exactly,  I  do  not  recollect.  After  Us  death,  bis 
daughter  married  Mr.  Peloquin,  a  merchant  of  Bristol."t 

*  Hub  Bettlement  was  made  on  the  manor  of  PeHyun,  which  Gorernor 
Leiakr  pordiased  for  the  Hogoenots,  in  1680. 
f  8i0  life  of  Join  Jaj,  byhis80o,ToLip.8,ft«pq. 
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All  the  daughters  of  Augustus  Jay  were  married  to 
gentlemen  of  the  colony.  His  son  Peter  was  sent  to 
England  in  early  youth,  and  remained  for  some  time 
in  the  counting-house  of  his  uncle,  Mr.  Peloquin ;  and 
shortly  after  his  return  he  married  Mary,  the  daughter 
of  Jacobus  Van  Cortlandt.  Her  mother  was  the 
daughter  of  Frederick  Phillipse,  who  emigrated  from 
Holland  in  1658,  but  whose  family  were  originally 
from  Bohemia,  whence  they  had  been  driven  by  reli- 
gious persecution.  Peter  Jay  and  his  wife,  Mary  Van 
Cortlandt,  were  the  parents  of  John  Jay.  The  senior 
Mr.  Jay  died  in  the  city  of  New  York,  in  1751,  at  the 
advanced  age  of  eighty-six  years,  having  steadily  and 
successfully  pursued  the  mercantile  profession  up  to 
the  time  of  his  decease.  His  son  Peter  followed  the 
same  occupation-— devoting  his  whole  time  with  great 
assiduity  to  his  business,  and  keeping  aloof  from  the 
political  divisions  and  disputes  which  at  that  early 
period  disturbed  the  tranquillity  of  the  colony — ^till  he 
had  passed  his  fortieth  year.  At  this  time  he  had  ac- 
quired  a  fortune  sufficient  to  satisfy  his  desires,  and  to 
enable  him  to  pass  the  remainder  of  his  days  hot  in 
extravagance,  butjat  his  ease. 

He  therefore  purchased  a  farm  at  Rye,  in  the  county 
of  Westchester,  and  on  the  shores  of  Long  Island 
Sound,  to  which  he  retired  with  his  family.  He  had 
ten  children,  two  of  whom  were  afflicted  with  blind- 
ness from  infancy,  in  consequence  of  a  severe  attack 
of  the  small-pox.    John  Jay  was  the  eighth  child,  and 
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was  born  in  the  city  of  New  York,  on  the  12th  day  of 
December,  1745,  and  but  a  short  time  previous  to  his 
father's  removal  into  the  country.  He  was  named 
after  the  Honorable  John  Chambers,  one  of  the  puisne 
ludges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  province,  who 
had  married  his  mother's  sister. 

The  parents  of  young  Jay  were  intelligent  and  es' 
timable  people,  sincerely  pious,  devoted  to  the  hapjpi* 
ness  and  welfare  of  each  other  and  of  their  children^ 
and  loved  and  honored  by  them  to  the  close  of  their 
lives.  The  father  was  a  prudent,  methodical,  observ- 
ing man ;  resolute  in  the  accomplishment  of  every  un- 
dertaking; and  possessing  a  good  fund  of  practical 
common  sense.  The  mother  was  kind  and  amiable  in 
disposition,  winning  in  her  manners,  and  had  received 
an  excellent  education.  Upon  her  devolved  the  duty, 
after  their  change  of  residence,  of  instructing  the 
younger  children  until  they  were  of  a  suitable. age  to 
be  sent  to  school,  and  never  was  duty  more  faithfully 
discharged.  Under  her  supervision  John  learned  the 
rudiments  of  the  English  language,  and  the  Latin 
grammar ;  and  when  he  had  reached  his  eighth  year, 
he  was  sent  to  a  grammar-school  at  New  Rochelle, 
kept  by  the  pastor  of  the  French  church,  in  whose 
&mily  he  was  a  boarder.  While  here»  he  was  subject- 
ed to  many  inconveniences  and  hardships,  owing  to 
the  simple  and  meagre  diet  to  which  he  was  restricted^ 
and  the  bad  condition  of  his  lodgings ;  but  it  is  prob- 
able they  operated  beneficially  on  hia  character,  in 
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producing  that  self-reliant,  contented  dispositioitk,  (or 
which  he  was  distinguished. 

From  early  youth  he  was  remarked  for  his  graffr 
And  studious  deportment,  and  the  reflective  cast  of  hia 
mind.  The  sports  and  pastimes  of  boybood  were  not 
entirely  without  attraction  for  him,  yet  he  never  neg- 
lected his  duties  to  participate  in  them.  Though  his 
playfellows  and  associates  looked  upon  him  with  some« 
thing  of  the  feelings  with  which  the  companions  ot 
Descartes  regarded  "  the  little  philosopher,"  he  never 
tost  their  respect  and  esteem ;  and  those  who  shared 
his  intimacy  found,  underneath  the  reserve  habitual  to 
him,  a  deep  and  copious  well-spring  abounding  in  aH 
the  kindly  qualities  that  lend  their  charms  to  social 
converse.  For  boisterous  amusements  he  had  no 
relish,  but  in  rational  enjoyment  always  took  sincere 
delight.  While  at  New  Rochelle,  he  became  quite  a 
proficient  in  the  French  language^  from  hearing  it 
spoken  so  much  by  the  Huguenot  emigrSs  and  their 
descendants, — the  knowledge  of  which,  in  after  life. 
Was  of  great  service  to  him. 

After  remaining  three  years  at  the  grammar-school 
he  was  taken  home  by  his  father,  and  placed  under 
the  instruction  of  a  private  tutor,  who  prepared  him 
for  college.  In  the  year  1760,  he  entered  the  freshn^m 
class  of  King's,  afterwards  Columbia  College,  in  the 
eity  of  New  York.  This  institution  was  then  in 
charge  of  the  excellent  and  estimable  Dr.  Samuel 
Johnson,  its  first  president,  who  was  succeeded,  on  lus 
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remgnadon  in  1763»  by  Dr.  Mylas  Cooper,  a  gende- 
man  of  coneiderable  literary  emin^ice,  but  whose  high 
tory  principles  obliged  him  to  leave  the  country  in 
1775. 

Young  Jay  was  naturally  difBdent,  yet  at  all  times 
firm  in  the  maintenance  of  what  he  believed  to  be 
right.  Though  exposed  to  repeated  temptations,  by 
his  residence  in  the  city,  none  had  the  power  to  allure 
him  from  his  studies ;  and  throughout  his  whole  coll^ 
giate  course,  his  application  and  correct  deportment 
were  observed  by  his  teachers  and  friends  with  sincere 
delight*  In  every  ea^ercise  he  was  well  prepared;  in 
every  study  thorough  and  accurate.  He  was  not 
blind  to  his  deficiencies,  few  as  they  were,  and  care* 
fully  and  diligently  corrected  them.  An  impediment 
in  his  speech  for  a  long  time  caused  him  great  annoy- 
ance, but  with  the  perseverance  and  determination  of 
the  Athenian  orator,  he  exercised  his  voice  by  reading 
aloud,  until  he  obtained  complete  control  over  it.  As 
the  time  for  his  leaving  college  approached,  it  became 
necessary  for  him  to  make  choice  of  a  profession.  In 
this  he  was  unbiased  by  the  influence  of  his  father^ 

*  This  etatement  is  not  at  aH  Inconsistent  with  the  tacit  that  Mr.  Sxy 
was  8us>pefkded  for  a  short  time,  during  the  last  year  of  his  collegioEls 
term,  for  ref lulrig  to  inform  against  aome  of  hia  companiaiia  He  always 
iBiaflted  that  this  was  not  required  of  him  by  the  statutes  of  the  instkutien; 
and  then,  as  afterwards,  he  could  not  be  driven  from  a  posdtion  whifh 
he  had  ^en  with  deliheratioa  When  he  returned  to  college,  after  the 
period  of  his  suspension  had  otpired,  he  was  oordiaBy  welcomed  by 
the  president  and  profossora. 


after  due  reflection  decided  in  faror  (^  the  law. 
ing  formed  this  resolation,  he  commeDced  reading 
lis  leisure  houra,  the   great  work  c^  Grotius  on 
ral  and  national  law,  in  company  with  a  classmato 
had  chosen  the  same  profession, 
e  graduated  on  the  15th  of  May,  1764 — on  which 
ision  he  deUvered  the  Latin  Salutatory,  then,  as 
,  considered  the  highest  honor  of  the  institution. 
Iiin  a  fortnight  after  taking  his  degree,  he  entered  the 
e  of  Benjamin  Kissam,  an  emi 
city  of  New  York.     For  neai 
>rated  Lindley  Murray  was  his  I 
gh  soon  separated  from  each  otl 
rences  of  the  country,  the  intii 
never  entirely  lost  sight  of,  bul 
Dth  sides,  with  emotions  of  fAeas 
as  famed  for  the  qualities  of  his 
s  head.     The  intercourse  betwe 
Jay  was  of  the  most  free  and  u 
and  the  relation  of  preceptor  ai 
lerged  in  the  more  familiar  one 
Jay's  admission  to  the  bar,  h 
^t  in  contact  with  Mr.  Kisss 
)d  on  the  oppotite  aide  of  the  a 
)f  these  occasions,"  says  his  soi 
latter  [Mr.  Kissam}  being  emI 
ion  ti 
l,tha( 
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OWD  eyes.  '  Oh  no/  retorted  his  opponent, '  not  to  pick 
out,  but  to  open  your  eyes/  "* 

Mr.  Jay  was  admitted  to  practice  in  1768,  and  im- 
mediately entered  into  partnership  with  Robert  R. 
Livingston,  the  cousin  of  his  future  wife,  then  a  prao« 
tising  lawyer  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  afterwards 
chancellor  of  the  state.  This  connection  was  soon 
diMolved,  by  mutual  consent,  and  without  the  least  ill- 
feeling  on  either  part ;  on  the  contrary,  they  remained 
through  life  warm  and  attached  friends. 

During  his  clerkship,  Mr.  Jay  had  been  a  careful 
and  diligent  student,  and  soon  after  he  commenced 
practice,  he  acquired  a  high  reputation  for  his  attain- 
ments  as  a  jurist,  and  his  honesty,  fidelity,  and  ability 
as  an  advocate.  His  unremitting  devotion  to  his  pro- 
fessional biisiness  in  a  short  time  seriously  injured  his 
health,  which  had  previously  been  quite  robust ;  and, 
under  the  advice  of  his  physician,  he  took  lodgings  out 
of  town  about  six  miles,  and  rode  into  the  city  every 
morning  on  horseback.  In  addition  to  attending  to 
the  regular  business  of  his  office,  a  great  portion  of  his 
time,  about  this  period,  was  employed  in  discharging 
the  duties  of  secretary  to  the  commissioners  appointed 
to  settle  the  disputed  boundary  between  New  York 
and  New  Jersey. 

In  the  year  1774,  Mr.  Jay  was  married  to  Sarah 
Livingston,  the  youngest  daughter  of  William  Livings- 
ton, a  delegate  to  the  first  continental  congress  from 
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New  Jersey,  and  afterwards  governor  of  that  state  for 
many  years.  This  connection  was,  indeed,  one  of  the 
happiest  events  of  his  life.  The  union  was  literally 
and  truly  one  of  hearts,  and  not  merely  one  of  hands. 
Kind,  gentle,  tender,  and  afiectionate,  she  was  a  fitting 
helpmate  to  such  a  roan.  The  most  perfect  reciprocity 
of  sentiment  and  feeling  always  existed  between  them, 
and  each  seemed  to  act  voluntarily  and  without 
thought, in  accordance  with  thewell^known  proverb— 

«  He  diat  ▼oold  thriye 
Miat  ask  his  wife." 

She  participated  in  his  counsels ;  she  shared  his  vicis- 
situdes; and  joy  and  happiness  borrowed  half  their 
charms  from  her  presence  and  participation.  In  the 
brilliant  salons  of  Madrid  and  Paris,  she  was  a  com* 
panion  of  whom  he  might  well  be  proud ;  and  in  his 
quiet  American  home,  she  was  the  grace  and  ornament 
of  the  family  circle — the  faithful  friend,  and  the  dis* 
interested  adviser. 

In  the  early  movements  of  the  opponents  of  British 
misrule  and  taxation,  Mr.  Jay  took  a  deep  interest 
His  immediate  family  connections  were  whigs,  though 
the  Phillipses,  and  some  of  the  Van  Cortlandts,  sided 
with  the  crown.  Many  of  his  most  intimate  friends 
and  associates,  also,  were  tories, — among  them  Lindley 
Murray  and  Peter  Van  Schaack.  From  the  first, 
however,  he  sympathized  with  the  oppressed  colonists ; 
and  when  the  time  came  for  action,  the  hitherto  un- 
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doaded  repose  of  his  domestic  life  and  all  his  bi%ht 
prosj^ects  of  professional  eminence^  were  cheerfully 
lacrificed  for  the  commoD  good.  Others  may  have 
been  loader  and  bolder  in  their  denunciations,  but  none 
approved  themselves  more  staunch  or  more  steadfast 
He  was  ardent  and  sincere  in  his  devotion  to  the  cause 
ef  American  Independence;  yet  bis  feelings  were 
fofitoned  and  mellowed 

«bj  thai  wadnaoi  of  truth, 
Whidi  tomperBi  but  chiiU  not,  the  patriot  fire.** 

When  the  intelligence  of  the  passage  of  the  Boston 
Port  Bill  was  received  in  the  city  of  New  York,  a 
meeting  of  the  citizens  was  called,  on  the  16th  of 
May,  1774,  to  consult  on  the  measures  proper  to  be 
pursued,  at  which  a  committee  of  fifty  was  delected 
to  correspond  with  the  sister  colonies.  Mr.  Jay  was 
chosen  a  member  of  this  committee,  and  as  one  of  the 
sub-committee  subsequently  appointed,  prepared  the 
draft  of  a  letter  in  answer  to  one  received  from  the 
Boston  committee,  in  which  the  proposition  of  a  "Con- 
gress of  Deputies  from  the  Colonies  in  general,"  was 
first  suggested.  In  the  following  month  of  July, 
he  was  duly  chosen  one  of  the  delegates  to  the  first 
Continental  Congress,  and  took  his  ^at  in  that  body, 
at  Philadelphia,  on  the  5th  of  September,  in  the  same 
year. 

Though  still  quite  a  young  man,  the  talents  of  Mr. 
Jay  were  so  wide^  known»  and  so  highly  appreciated, 
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that  he  was  immediately  placed  on  several  of  the  most 
important  committees.  One  of  these  was  selected  for 
drafting  an  address  to  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  and 
a  memorial  to  the  people  of  British  America.  The 
duty  of  preparing  the  address  was  assigned  to  Mr. 
Jay  by  his  associates  on  the  committee.  Distrustful 
though  he  was,  of  his  ability  to  perform  the  task  al« 
lotted  to  him,  with  satisfaction  to  the  other  members^ 
he  nevertheless  knew  how  important  it  was,  for  his 
own  reputation,  that  the  ciTort  should  not  be  a  complete 
failure.  He  therefore  withdrew  himself  from  inter- 
ruption, by  leaving  his  regular  lodgings,  and  taking  a 
private  room  in  a  tavern.  Here,  shut  out  from  the 
world,  he  composed  that  manly  and  eloquent  appeal, 
on  behalf  of  the  colonists  to  their  brethren  in  the 
"  father  land,"  which  Mr.  Jefferson  pronounced  to  be 
the  production  ''of  the  finest  pen  in  America."*  The 
purity  of  its  style,  its  loftiness  of  sentiment,  and  its 
earnest  and  impressive  eloquence,  may  be  inferred 
from  the  following  extracts,  taken  from  the  opening 
and  the  close : — 

**  When  a  iiatxm,led  to  greatnesBby  th«  hand  of  liberty,  and  pontnad 
of  all  the  gloiy  that  heroiaim  mumfioeoee,  and  hamanity  can  bestoir, 
deaeends  to  tho  ungrateful  task  of  forging  chains  for  her  friends  and 
cfaildron ;  and  instead  of  giving  support  to  freedom,  turns  advocate  for 
daverj  and  oppression,  there  is  reaaon  to  suspect  she  has  either  ceased 
to  be  virtuous,  or  been  extremelj-  n^ligent  in  the  appointment  of  her 
rulers. 

*  In  almost  every  age,  in  repeated  eoofficts,  in  long  snd  bloody  wan, 

•  JeObnoB's  W«H  ToL  I  jk  a 
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•ft  well  dTil  as  foreign,  against  maay^  and  poiwerftd  nations,  against  the 
open  aaaanlts  of  enemies  and  tlie  more  dangerous  treadiery  of  friends, 
bare  the  inhabitants  of  your  island,  your  great  and  glorious  ancestors, 
maintained  their  independence,  and  traiismitted  the  rights  oi  men,  and 
flie  blessings  of  liberty  to  yoo,  thebr  posterity. 

"Be  not  surprised,  therefore,  that  we,  who  are  descendod  from  the 
nine  common  ancestors ;  tiiat  we,  whose  fore&tfaers  partidpated  in  all 
tiie  rights,  the  liberties,  and  the  constitntion  you  so  justly  boast  of,  and 
who  have  carefully  oonyeyed  the  same  &ir  inheritance  to  us,  guaranteed 
by  the  plighted  fiiith  of  goremment  and  the  most  solemn  eompacta 
with  British  Bovereigns,  should  refuse  to  surrender  them  to  men  who 
found  their  claims  on  no  principles  of  reason,  and  who  prosecute  tiiem 
with  a  design  that,  by  having  our  lives  and  property  in  their  power, 
they  may  with  the  greater  facility  enslave  you, 

"  The  cause  of  Axkrioa  is  now  the  object  of  universal  attention:  it 
has  at  length  become  very  serious.  This  unhappy  country  has  not  only 
been  oppressed,  but  abused  and  misrepresented;  and  the  duty  we  owe 
to  ourselves  and  posterity,  to  your  interest,  and  the  general  welfare  of 
the  British  Empire,  leads  us  to  address  you  on  this  very  important 
■object 

"  Know  Then,  Tliat  we  oondder  ourselves,  and  do  insist,  that  we 
are  and  ought  to  be,  as  free  as  our  fellow-subjects  in  Britain,  and  that 
DO  power  on  earth  has  a  right  to  take  our  property  from  us  without 
our  consent 

"That  we  claim  all  the  benefits  secured  teethe  subject  by  the  English 
Constitution,  and  particularly  that  inestimable  one  of  trial  by  jury. 

"Hut  we  hold  it  essential  to  English  liberty,  that  no  man  be  con- 
demned unheard,  or  punished  for  supposed  offences,  without  having  an 
opportunity  of  making  his  defence. 

"That  wo  think  the  Legislature  of  Great  Britain  is  not  authorized 
by  the  constitution  to  establi&h  a  religion  fraught  with  sanguinary  and 
impious  tenets,  or  to  erect  an  arbitrary  form  of  government  in  any 
quarter  of  the  globa  llicse  rights  we,  as  well  as  you,  deem  sacred. 
And  yet,  sacred  as  they  are,  they  have,  with  many  others,  been  repeat- 
edly and  flagrantly  violated. 
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«  Am  iiot  te  pnprfalpn  or  «ha  Mil  •#  <h«rt  Britato  ldi4fe  oC  t^ 
own  property!  Gmi  it  be  Ukm  from  i^m  vitlioat  their  eoaeeail 
WiU  tbey  yield  it  to  tfae  arUtnury  di^MWd  of  any  mail,  or  auinte  of 
moD  wlutoTer  t    Toa  know  they  w91  not 

**  Wby,  then,  are  the  proprieton  ofthe  eoU  of  AnMvkn  lois  loidi  of 
their  piv^rty  than  you  ai«  ef  yoorf  t-^or  why  ehoald  they  eubmit  it 
to  the  disposal  of  your  parliament)  or  any  other  parliament  or  oouncO. 
in  the  world,  not  of  their  election!  Oan  the  intervention  of  the  eea 
thai  divides  ub  canse  disparity  in  rights  !"-or  oan  any  reason  be  given 
why  English  auljects,  who  live  three  thousand  miles  from  the  royal 
palace,  should  enjoy  less  liberty  than  tboaa  who  are  three  hundred  milea 
distant  from  it! 

**  Reason  loolu  with  indignation  on  such  distioctionB»  and  freemen  can 
never  perceive  their  propriety.  And  yei»  however  chimerical  and  vxh 
just  such  discriminations  are,  the  parliament  assert,  that  they  have  a 
right  to  bind  us  in  all  cases  without  exception,  whether  weoonaoit  or 
not ;  that  tbey  may  take  and  use  our  property  when  and  in  what  maik- 
ner  they  please ;  that  we  are  pensionefs  on  their  bounty  for  all  that  we 
possess ;  and  can  hold  it  no  longer  than  they  vouchsafe  to  permit  Such 
declarations  we  consider  as  heresies  in  RngHsh  politics,  and  which  can 
no  more  operate  to  deprive  us  of  our  property,  than  the  interdicts  of 
the  pope  can  divest  kings  of  sceptre^  which  the  laws  of  the  land,  and 
the  voice  of  the  people,  have  placed  in  their  hands. 

**  We  believe  there  is  yet  much  virtue,  much  justice,  and  much  publie 
spirit  in  the  English  natioa  To  that  justice  we  now  appeal  Yon 
have  been  told  that  we  are  seditious,  impatient  of  government^  and 
desirous  of  independence.  Be  assured  that  these  are  not  fiaots,  but 
calumnies.  Permit  us  to  be  as  free  as  yourselves,  and  we  shall  ever 
esteem  a  union  with  yon  to  be  our  greatest  glory,  and  our  greatest 
happiness;  we  shall  ever  be  ready  to  contribute  all  in  our  power  to  ^ 
wel£are  of  the  empire ;  we  shall  consider  your  enemies  as  our  enemies^ 
and  your  interest  as  our  owa 

*f  Bat  if  you  are  determined  that  your  ministers  shall  wantonly  sport 
with  the  rights  of  mankind :  if  neither  the  voice  of  justice,  the  dictates 
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of  Ae  ktr,  llie  prinoiiilai  of  the  «oiMtiftatko«  or  flio  suggestioos  oC 
humani^,  ohi  rasMn  your  haods  from  ahoddrng  human  blood  in  such 
An  impiooi  caoBo,  ve  mutt  tben  tell  jou,  that  we  wiU  neyer  submit  to 
be  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  for  any  ministry  or  nation  in 
the  world. 

"Place  OS  in  the  same  sttuation  that  we  were  at  the  dose  of  the  last 
WW,  and  our  frrmer  harmoDy  wiU  be  restored.  But  lest  the  same 
aupineoesBi  and  the  same  inattention  to  our  common  interest^  which  yoo 
have  for  aereral  years  shown,  should  continue,  we  think  it  prudent  to 
antidpaie  the  consequences* 

**  By  the  destruction  of  the  trade  of  Boston,  the  ministry  hare  eO' 
deavored  to  induce  submission  to  their  measures.  The  like  fate  may 
belaU  OB  all  We  wiU  endeavor,  therefore,  to  lire  without  trade,  and 
recur  iot  subsistence  to  the  fertility  and  bounty  of  oir  native  soil,  which 
affords  us  all  the  necessaries,  and  some  of  the  conveniences  of  Ufa  We 
have  BUjipended  our  importation  from  Great  Britain  and  Ireland ;  and  in 
less  than  a  year's  time,  unless  our  grievances  should  be  redressed,  shall 
discontinue  our  exports  to  those  kingdoms,  and  the  West  Indies. 

**  It  is  with  the  utmost  regret^  however,  that  we  find  ourselves  oora« 
pelled,  by  the  overruling  principles  of  self-preservation,  to  adopt 
measuj^es  detrimental  in  their  coose^ueBces  to  numbers  of  our  fellow^ 
subjects  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  But  we  hope  that  the  magna- 
nimity and  justice  of  the  British  nation  will  furnish  a  parliament  of  such 
wisdom,  independence,  and  public  spirit^  as  may  save  the  violated 
tights  of  the  whole  Empire  from  the  devioes  of  wicked  ministers  and 
evil  ooanBeDorB,  whether  in  or  out  of  oi&od ;  and  thereby  restore  that 
harmony,  friendship,  and  fraternal  affection,  between  all  the  inhabitants 
of  his  majesty's  kingdoms  and  territories,  so  ardently  wished  for  by 
erery  true  and  honest  Americaa" 

On  the  18th  of  October,  the  draft  of  an  address, 
prepared  by  Mr.  Jay,  was  reported  from  the  committee. 
A  few  unimportant  amendments  were  made,  and  on 
the  21st  instant  it  was  duly  adopted.     Although  the 
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powers  of  this  congress  were  merely  advisory,  they 

recommended,  in  the  strongest  terms,  the  non-importa- 
tion  and  non-consumption  of  British  goods,  and  advised 
the  appointment  of  town  and  county  committees  to 
carry  into  effect  the  regulations  having  that  object  in 
view,  which  were  prepared  and  approved  by  them 
during  their  session.  In  the  short  period  of  six  weeks 
their  labors  were  ended,  and  after  making  provision  for 
the  meeting  of  another  congress  in  May  of  the  follow- 
ing year,  they  adjourned  sine  die, 

Mr.  Jay  and  his  colleagues  hastened  home  to  their 
constituents.  In  accordance  with  the  recommendation 
of  Con^rress,  the  New  York  committee  of  correspond- 
ence called  on  the  citizens  to  elect  a  committee  of  ob- 
servation. This  was  immediately  done,  and  the  former 
committee  dissolved.  Of  the  new  committee  Mr.  Jay 
was  a  member;  and  subsequently,  when  it  appeared 
that  the  powers  of  this  body  were  too  limited,  one 
hundred  persons,  including  himself,  were  selected  to 
form  another  committee,  calle^^he  Committee  of  Asso- 
ciation, who  were  invested  with  the  most  ample  powers 
to  provide  for  the  safety  of  the  city,  and  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  measures  proposed  by  Congress  for  inter- 
rupting the  commerce  of  Great  Britain  with  her  colo- 
nies. 

As  the  provincial  legislature  no  longer  \reflected  the 
sentiments  of  the  people  of  the  colony,  but  jvas  more 
or  less  controlled  by  the  employ €s  and  adherents  of  the 
crown,  the  New  York  committee  of  observation  had 
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racommended  to  the  counties  to  select  deputies  to  a 
provincial  congress.  This  body  did  not  assemble  until 
the  28th  of  May,  1775,  prior  to  which  time,  the  com- 
mittee of  association  called  upon  the  citizens  to  arm 
themselves  and  make  every  preparation  for  the  ap-  . 
preaching  struggle.  Mr.  Jay  took  an  active  and  in- 
fluential part  in  all  these  proceedings;  and  his  time 
and  talents  were  constantly  in  requisition,  in  conduct- 
ing correspondence,  and  preparing  reports  and  ad- 
dresses. 

To  the  second  congress,  which  assembled  at  Fhila* 
delphia  on  the  10th  of  May,  he  was  also  elected  a 
delegate.  Hostilities  had  now  commenced,  and  blood 
had  been  shed  at  Lexington  and  Concord.  Hitherto* 
a  redress  of  grievances  was  all  that  the  colonists  had 
asked  for  or  desired.  It  had,  indeed,  been  charged 
against  those  who  had  taken  the  lead  in  resisting  the 
obnoxious  measures  of  the  British  parliament,  that  they 
looked  forward  to  a  separation  from  the  mother  country 
and  the  independence  of  the  colonies.  But  this  charge 
was  wholly  unfounded.  In  August,  1774,  Dr.  Franklin 
assured  Lord  Chatham,  that  he  had  more  than  once  trav- 
elled almost  from  one  end  of  the  continent  to  the  other, 
and  that  he  "  never  had  heard,  in  any  conversation 
from  any  persoi^,  drunk  or  sober,  the  least  expression 
of  a  wish  for  a  separation,  or  a  hint  that  such  a  thing 
would  be  advantageous  to  America."*  Mr.  Jay  bore 
similar  testimony,  from  his  calm  retirement  at  Bedford: 


•  Fhuiklb*s  letter  to  hit  sod,  March  22d,  1776. 
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"  During  the  course  of  my  life/'  said  he,  ''  and  until 
after  the  second  petition  of  congress,  in  1775, 1  never 
did  hear  any  American  of  any  class,  or  of  any  descrip- 
tion,  express  a  wish  for  the  independence  of  .the  colo- 
nies. *  •  •  It  has  always  been,  and  still  is  my  opinion, 
and  belief,  that  our  country  was  prompted  and  impelled 
to  independence,  by  necessity,  and  not  by  choice.'** 

So,  too,  affirmed  John  Adams  and  Thomas  Jefier- 
Bon.  "  For  my  own  part,"  said  the  former,  "  there  was 
not  a  moment  during  the  revolution,  when  I  would  not 
have  given  everything  I  possessed  for  a  restoration  to 
the  state  of  things  before  the  contest  began,  provided 
we  could  have  had  a  sufficient  security  for  its  continu- 
ance;" and  Mr.  Jefferson  declared,  that  before  the 
commencement  of  hostilities  he  "  never  had  beard  a 
whisper  of  a  disposition  to  separate  from  Great  Britain; 
and  after  that,  its  possibility  was  contemplated  with 
affliction  by  all."t  Washington  and  Madison  ex- 
pressed similar  sentiments ;  and  such,  in  truth,  seems 
to  have  been  the  real  state  of  feeling  existing  in  the 
colonies  at  the  time  of  the  assembling  of  the  second 
congress.J 

But  now  the.  question  of  a  separation  from  Great 
Britain  began  to  be  soberly  and  seriously  discussed. 
The  congress  of  1775  directed  an  army  to  be  raised — 
not  so  much  to  achieve  independence,  however,  as  to 

*  Life  of  John  Jaj,  tqL  u.  pp.  412,  41 8L 

f  Ibid.  ToL  ii  ppi  416,  417. 

X  Sparks'  Writings  of  Wasfaingtm,  toL  iL  ppi  498,  500,  001. 
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resist  the  ^fTorts  of  the  royal  authorities  to  enforce  the 
abservance  of  the  ^annous  acts  of  parliament — and 
enacted  rales  and  regulations  for  its  governance.  At 
ttiis  crisis,  Mr.  Jay>  though  apprehensive  of  the  worst, 
^11  hoped  that  redress  might  be  obtained.*  ConciKa- 
tion  wits  in  his  Aeart  and  on  his  tongue;  and  he  sp6k6 
and  practised  in  conformity  to  the  sentiments  that  fefl 
fmm  his  lips.  Upon  his  motion,  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  draft  a  second  petition  to  the  king;  This 
Measure  was  only  carried  after  long  debate ;  for  many 
insisted,  that  forbearance  had  already  ceased  to  be 
A  virtue,  and  that  further  humiliation  would  be  fol- 
lowed by  farther  insults  and  indignities.  The  sequel 
proved  that  they  were  correct ;  yet,  as  Mr.  Jay  con- 
tended would  be  the  case,  when  the  subject  was  under 
censideration,  many  who  had  previously  doubted  and 
hesitated,  were  induced,  by  the  rejection  of  the  second 
petition,  to  admit  the  popriety  and  necessity  of  a  re* 
sort  lo  arms.  Mr.  Jay  was  appointed  on  the  commit- 
tee t6  prepare  the  petition,  but  the  paper  itself  was 
drawn  up  by  Mr.  Dickinson.  At  this  session,  a  second 
address  to  the  people  of  Great  Britain  was  likewise 
adopted;  also,  an  address  to  their  fellow-subjects  of 
Jamaica  and  Ireland.    The  latter  was  drawn  by  Mr. 

*  Tins  feelings  seems  to  lucre  been  prevalent  m  OoogrcM  ftt  ftia  te** 
flko ;  for  tlioiigh  Dr.  Franklin  submitted  to  their  coBBideration,  a  alrotdi 
of  articles  of  oonfederatioo,  to  be  perpetoal,  in  case  there  should  be  no 
reooDcifiation  with  Great  Britain,  his  project  xras  not  taken  up  for  dia- 
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Jay,  at  the  request  of  his  father-in-law,  Mr.  Lirings- 
ton,  who  was  a  member  of  the  committee  selected  to 
prepare  it. 

Notwithstanding  the  adoption  of  the  second  petition, 
congress  did  not  neglect  any  of  the  preparations  ne- 
cessary for  putting  the  country  in  a  state  of  defence, 
and  strengthening  the  means  of  resistance.  These 
measures,  and  others  of  like  import,  were  warmly  and 
cheerfully  supported  by  Mr.  Jay.  He  was  now  com- 
pletely enlisted  in  the  cause,  and  held  himself  in  readi- 
ness to  obey  the  call  of  his  country  whererer  she  might 
need  his  services,  whether  in  the  field  or  in  the  cabinet 
Consequently,  while  congress  was  in  session,  in  the 
month  of  November,  he  received  and  accepted  the 
commission  of  colonel  of  the  second  regiment  of  mi- 
litia of  the  city  of  New  York,  tendered  him  by  the 
provincial  congress.  He  never  joined  his  regiment* 
however,  as  hb  eloquent  pen,  his  keen  sagacity,  his 
prudence  and  discrimination,  were  required  in  the 
councils  of  that  memorable  body,  whose  deliberations 
at  this  period  were  fraught  with  such  momentous  con- 
sequences. 

Respectful  in  tone  and  loyal  in  sentiment,  as  was 
the  second  petition  to  the  king,  rt  nevertheless  shared 
the  fate  of  its  predecessor.  AH  hope  of  an  accommo- 
dation was  now  abandoned,  and  Mr.  Jay  was  among 
the  boldest  and  foremost  in  proposing  and  advocating 
still  further  warlike  measures.  It  was  determined, 
among  other  things,  to  issue  privateer  conunissions, 
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a  view  of  crippling  the  commerce  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, and  thus  attacking  her  in  the  most  vulnerable  spot; 
but  before  commencing  an  offensive  warfare,  a  declara- 
tion setting  forth  the  causes  and  necessity  of  taking  up 
arms,  was  prepared  by  a  committee  of  which  Mr.  Jay 
was  a  member,  and  adopted  by  congress  on  the  28d 
day  of  March,  1776.  A  few  months  later,  all  ties  of 
allegiance  between  the  colonies  and  the  mother  country 
were  severed  by  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

When  this  important  step  was  taken,  Mr.  Jay's  seat 
in  congress  was  vacant,  and  remained  so  during  the 
rest  of  the  session,  though  he  continued  to  act  as  a 
member  of  the  secret  committee  of  correspondence, 
appointed  in  1775,  upon  whom  devolved  the  duty  of 
communicating  with  the  agents  of  congress  in  foreign 
countries.  In  the  month  of  April,  1776,  he  had  been 
elected  a  representative  from  the  city  and  county  of 
New  York  to  the  provincial  convention  or  congress. 
When  this  body  assembled,  a  grave  question  was  pre* 
sented  for  deliberation.  It  was,  whether  or  not  a  per- 
manent government  for  the  colony  should  be  estab* 
Hshed.  At  this  time  the  delegates  to  the  continental 
congress  from  New  York  were  appointed  by  the  colo- 
Bial  congress,  and  were  subject  to  be  recalled  by  them. 
Mc  Jay*s  counsel  and  advice  being  needed  in  the  pro- 
vincial congress,  his  attendance  was  required  by  reso- 
lution. On  receiving  the  summons  he  left  Philadelphia, 
and  returned  to  the  city  of  New  York,  where  the 
convention  or  congress  was  in  session.    At 
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his  suggesticA  a  series  of  resolutions  wer»  adopted^ 
calling  on  the  people-  to  elect  delegates  to  a  new  con- 
yention,  with  express  power  to  establish  a  fom  af 
government. 

The  election  took  place,  and  Mr.  Jay  was  regularly 
chosen  a  delegate.  The  new  provincial  congress  met 
at  White  Plains  on  the  9th  of  July,  1776.  That  very 
day  the  Declaration  of  Independence  adopted  by  the 
continental  congress  on  the  4th  instant  was  received. 
But  few  moments  were  required  for  deliberation.  The 
subject  was  forthwith  referred  to  a  committee  of  which 
Mr.  Jay  was  chairman,  who  almost  immediately  re* 
ported  a  resolution  affirming  that  the  reasons  assigned 
by  the  continental  congress  for  declaring  these  united 
colonies  free  and  independent  states,  were  cogent  and 
conclusive ;  and  that  while  they  lamented  the  cruel 
necessity  which  rendered  this  measure  unavoidable, 
they  approved  the  same,  and  would,  at  the  risk  of  their 
lives  and  fortunes,  join  with  the  other  colonies  in  sup- 
porting it.  Thus  was  Mr.  Jay  the  instrument  of  pfedg« 
ing  New  York  to  the  support  of  the  declaration,  though 
by  his  absence  from  Philadelphia  he  had  been  denied 
the  privilege  of  voting  in  its  favor. 

New  York  was  now  invaded  by  the  enemy,  and 
other  subjects  connected  with  the  defence  of  the  state 
engrossed  so  much  of  the  time  of  the  provincial  con** 
gress,  that  they  were  only  able  to  appoint  a  committee 
to  prepare  a  form  of  government.  Mr.  Jay  was  so* 
lected  as  the  chairman  of  the  committee>  and  the 
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twsk  of  preparing  a  state  constitution  was  allotted  to 
him. 

Disaster  and  defeat  attended  the  American  arms  on 
Long  Island,  and  the  city  of  New  York  was  soon  in 
possession  of  the  royal  forces.  Treason  and  dis- 
satisfaction were  everywhere  prevalent,  and  the  timid 
and  faint-hearted  began  to  despair.  There  being  no 
executive  authority  organized  in  the  state,  the  powers 
of  government  were  exercised  by  the  convention  and 
its  committees.  A  Committee  of  Safety  was  also  ap- 
pointed by  the  provincial  congress,  who  were  clothed 
with  almost  dictatorial  powers,  ''  for  inquiring  into,  de*' 
tecting  and  defeating,  all  conspiracies  which  [might] 
be  formed  in  this  state,  against  the  liberties  of  Amer- 
ica." Mr.  Jay  was  the  chairman  of  this  committee, 
and  rendered  most  important  services,  both  in  reassur- 
ing those  who  had  begun  to  falter  in  the  good  cause^ 
and  in  counteracting  the  projects  of  the  British  officers, 
and  their  tory  friends  and  abettors.  The  agents  of 
this  committee  were  distributed  throughout  the  whole 
state,  and  their  power  was  felt  in  the  most  remote  set- 
dements.  The  emissaries  of  royalty  were  tracked  to 
their  hiding-places,  and  their  plans  discovered  and 
frustrated;  the  disaffected  were  required  to  give  se- 
curity for  their  good  behavior ;  and  the  tories  were 
either  banished  or  imprisoned 

This  was,  indeed,  a  period  of  gloom  and  despond- 
eacy«  and  the  pen  of  Mr.  Jay  was  often  put  in  requisi- 
tion, for  the  purpose  of  arousing  the  people  to  engage 
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in  the  defence  of  the  country  with  greater  alacrity,  of 
awakening  their  attention  to  the  importance  of  the 
emergency~K>f  encouraging  their  hopes  and  stimulat- 
ing their  patriotism.  Among  the  ablest  and  most  elo- 
quent of  his  productions,  is  the  address  from  the  pro- 
vincial congress  to  their  constituents,  which  was  pre* 
pared  by  him,  and  adopted  on  the  23d  of  December, 
1776.  After  enumerating  the  wrongs  of  the  colonies, 
and  showing  how  utterly  futile  must  be  every  effort  to 
reduce  them  to  submission,  he  thus  concludes  his  ear- 
nest  and  impressive  appeal:  '* Rouse,  brave  citizens! 
Do  your  duty  like  men ;  and  be  persuaded  that  Divine 
Providence  will  not  permit  this  western  world  to  be 
involved  in  the  horrors  of  slavery.  Consider,  that 
from  the  earliest  ages  of  the  world,  religion,  liberty, 
and  reason,  have  been  bending  their  course  towards 
the  setting  sun.  The  holy  gospels  are  yet  to  be  preached 
to  these  western  regions;  and  we  have  the  highest 
reason  to  believe  that  the  Almighty  will  not  suffer 
slavery  and  the  gospel  to  go  hand  in  hand.  It  cannot 
—it  will  not  be. 

"  But  if  there  be  any  among  us,  dead  to  all  sense  of 
honor,  and  love  of  their  country;  if  deaf  to  all  the 
calls  of  liberty,  virtue,  and  religion ;  if  forgetful  of  the 
magnanimity  of  their  ancestors,  and  the  happiness  of 
their  children ;  if  neither  the  examples  nor  the  success 
of  other  nations — the  dictates  of  reason  and  of  nature ; 
or  the  great  duties  they  owe  to  their  God,  themselves, 
and  their  posterity,  have  any  effect  upon  them — ^if  nei* 
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ther  the  injuries  they  have  received,  the  prize  they  are 
contending  for,  the  future  blessings  or  curses  of  their 
children — the  applause  or  the  reproach  of  all  mankind 
— the  approbation  or  displeasure  of  the  Great  Judg^— 
or  the  happiness  or  misery  consequent  upon  their  con- 
duct, in  this  and  a  future  state,  can  move  them ; — ^then 
let  them  be  assured,  that  they  deserve  to  be  slaves,  and 
are  entitled  to  nothing  but  anguish  and  tribulation. 
Let  them  banish  from  their  remembrance  the  reputa- 
tion, the  freedom,  and  the  happiness  they  have  inherited 
from  their  forefathers.  Let  them  forget  every  duty, 
human  and  divine ;  remember  not  that  they  have  chil- 
dren :  and  beware  how  they  call  to  mind  the  justice 
of  the  Supreme  Being :  let  them  go  into  captivity  like 
the  idolatrous  and  disobedient  Jews ;  and  be  a  reproach 
and  a  by- word  among  the  nations^  But  we  think  bet* 
ter  things  of  you — we  believe  and  are  persuaded  that 
you  will  do  your  duty  like  men,  and  cheerfully  refer 
your  cause  to  the  great  and  righteous  Judge.  If  suc- 
cess crown  your  efforts,  all  the  blessings  of  freemen 
will  be  your  reward;  if  you  fall  in  the  contest,  you 
will  be  happy  with  God  in  heaven  !"* 

The  provincial  congress  were  unable,  owing  to  the 
exposed  condition  of  the  state,  and  the  distractions  and 
divisions  prevailing  among  a  large  portion  of  its  inhabk 
tants,  to  enter  upon  the  subject  of  organizing  a  state 
government,  until  the  spring  of  1777.  The  draft  of  a 
constitution  prepared  by  Mr.  Jay,  was  reported  to  tlie 

*  liie  of  Jolm  Jay,  yoL  i.  p.  66. 
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convention  on  the  12th  of  March.  In  many  of  its 
features,  this  instrument  was*  decidedly  aristocratic  in 
its  character,  though  probably  not  more  so  than  might 
naturally  have  been  expected,  from  the  position  of 
those  concerned  in  framing  it.  At  that  time,  a  very 
great  share  of  power  and  influence  in  the  state,  even 
among  the  whigs,  was  held  by  the  Livingstons,  the 
Schuylers,  the  Clintons,  the  Duanes,  the  Van  Rensse- 
laers,  the  Van  Cortlandts,  the  Morrises,  and  a  few 
other  prominent  families ;  and  furthermore,  democratic 
notions  and  principles  were  hardly  as  well  under* 
stood,  or  as  popular,  at  that  day,  as  they  have  since 
become. 

In  the  midst  of  the  discussion  on  the  constitution  as 
reported  by  the  committee,  Mr.  Jay  was  summoned  to 
the  bedside  of  his  dying  mother,  at  Fishkill,  to  which 
place  his  parents  had  removed  when  the  lower  counties 
of  New  York  were  overrun  by  the  enemy.  During 
his  absence  the  final  vote  was  taken,  and  the  con- 
stitution adopted ;  much  to  his  regret,  however,  as  he 
designed  to  propose  several  amendments,  and  to  en« 
graft  some  new  features,  among  which  was  a  clause 
against  the  continuance  of  domestic  slavery.  Prior  to 
the  adjournment,  the  convention  appointed,  temporarily, 
the  higher  judicial  and  ministerial  officers  of  the  state. 
Mr.  Jay  was  selected,  by  general  consent,  for  the  office 
of  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court.  It  was  also 
Ihought  advisable  to  appoint  a  Council  of  Safety,  con- 
sisting of  members  of  the  Convention^  upon  whom 
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was  deyolved  the  axlminiBtration  of  ttie  governmenl; 
until  the  governor  and  legislature  were  elected. 

Mr.  Jay  was  appointed  a  meoiber  of  the  Council  of 
Safety,  the  duties  of  which  office  engrossed  his  whole 
time  and  attention  throughout  the  summer,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  brief  intervals  spent  in  ministering 
to  the  comforts  of  his  aged  father,  or  in  the  society  of 
his  devoted  wife.  The  first  term  of  the  Supreme 
Court  was  held  at  Kingston,  on  the  0th  of  September, 
1777,  on  which  occasion  the  chief  justice  delivered 
an  able  charge  to  the  grand  jury,  congratulating  them, 
and  through  them  the  people  of  the  state  at  large,  upon 
the  favorable  turn  in  the  affairs  of  the  infant  republic, 
and  encouraging  tliem  to  hope  for  a  glorious  issue  to 
the  struggle  in  which  she  was  engaged.  Soon  after 
the  delivery  of  this  charge,  the  temporary  appoint- 
ments made  by  the  convention  were  confirmed  by  the 
legislature ;  Mr.  Jay,  doubtless,  preferring  the  situation 
to  which  he  had  been  appointed,  as  he  had  been  re- 
peatedly solicited  to  become  a  candidate  for  the  oflice 
^f  governor,  but  had  uniformly  declined. 

Under  the  constitution  of  1777,  the  veto  power  was 
lodged  in  the  Council  of  Revision,  which  consisted  of 
the  governor,  the  chancellor,  and  the  judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  Consequently,  during  the  sessions  of 
the  legislature,  Mr.  Jay  was  much  occupied,  in  attend- 
ance at  the  meetings  of  the  council,  and  in  the 
discharge  of  his  official  duties ;  yet,  notwithstanding, 
he  found  time  to  devote  considerable  attention  to  the 
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conduct  and  progress  of  the  war,  even  when  his  other 
engagements  were  the  most  pressing.  His  whole  time, 
indeed,  was  given  to  his  country  and  his  family, — the 
former  receiving  much  the  la^^r  share. 

On  accepting  the  post  of  Chief  Justice,  Mr.  Jay 
was  obliged  to  vacate  his  seat  in  Congress,  as  the  new 
constitution  prohibited  him  from  holding  any  other 
office,  except  that  of  delegate  to  Congress,  on  a  special 
occasion.  But  on  the  10th  of  November,  1778,  the 
legislature  decided  that  the  difficulty  with  Vermont 
constituted  a  special  occasion  which  required  his 
services  in  congress,  and  therefore  elected  him  % 
delegate  without  vacating  his  judicial  office.  He  onod 
more  took  his  seat  in  that  body,  then  in  session  at 
Philadelphia,  on  the  7th  of  December  following,  and 
three  days  afterwards,  on  the  resignation  of  Henry 
Laurens,  was  chosen  to  preside  over  its  deliberations. 

In  consequence  of  the  critical  condition  of  the 
country,  and  the  frequent  necessity  of  prompt  action 
to  provide  for  the  public  safety,  congress  now  took  no 
recess,  but  remained  constantly  in  session.  Mr.  Jay 
did  not  absent  himself  in  a  single  instance  from  his 
seat;  but  he  soon  came  to  the  conclusion  that  his 
protracted  absence  from  the  state  was  hardly  consist- 
ent with  his  position  as  chief  justice.  Accordingly, 
he  determined  on  resigning  the  latter  office,  in  the  fall 
of  1779.  Governor  Clinton  urgently  requested  him  to 
recall  his  letter  of  resignation,  but  he  persisted  in  the 
resolution  he  had  formed. 
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While  acting  as  president  of  congress,  the  high 
honor  was  conferred  upon  him  of  being  selected  to 
prepare  a  circular  letter  to  the  states,  urging  them  to 
furnish  the  funds  required  for  a  vigorous  prosecution 
of  the  war.  Like  all  his  productions  of  a  similar 
character,  this  is  distingjaished  for  its  manly  earnest- 
ness,  and  its  patriotic  tone.  "  Let  it  never  be  said," 
be  remarked  at  the  close  of  the  letter,  "  that  America 
had  no  sooner  become  independent  than  she  became 
insolvent,  or  that  her  infant  glories  and  growing  fame 
were  obscured  and  tarnished  by  broken  contracts  and 
violated  faith,  in  the  very  hour  when  all  the  nations  of 
the  earth  were  admiring  and  almost  adoring  the 
splendor  of  her  rising." 

A  secret  article  annexed  to  the  treaty  with  France, 
concluded  in  February,  1778,  provided,  that  Spain 
might  also  accede  thereto,  whenever  she  thought 
proper ;  and  during  the  summer  of  1779,  congress 
was  repeatedly  urged  by  tlie  French  minister,  M. 
Gerard,  to  take  measures  for  securing  the  object  con- 
templated by  that  article.  It  was  finally  concluded  to 
dispatch  an  envoy  to  the  Spanish  court,  and  on  the 
27th  of  September,  Mr.  Jay  was  selected  for  that  im- 
portant mission.  His  instructions  were  delivered  to 
him  on  the  16th  of  October,  and  on  the  18th  instant 
he  set  sail  from  America  in  the  frigate  Confederacy. 
He  was  accompanied  by  his  wife,  and  her  brother, 
Brockholst  Livingston,  who  acted  as  his  private  sec* 
retary. 
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On  the  passage/  he  narrowly  escaped  shipwreck* 
The  Confederacy  was  obliged  to  put  into  St  Pierre 
in  the  island  cf  Martinique,  in  distress.  It  was  for* 
tunate  that  this  port  was  selected  instead  of  Fort 
Royal,  as  a  lai^  English  fleet  was  then  lying  off  the 
latter  town,  and  would  undoubtedly  have  captured  the 
American  vessel  had  she  come  within  reach.  From 
St.  Pierre,  Mr.  Jay  and  his  suite  proceeded,  in  a 
French  frigate,  to  Cadiis,  where  they  arrived  on  the 
22d  of  January,  1780.  No  time  was  lost  in  com'* 
municating  his  arrival  to  the  Spanish  minister,  Count 
Florida-Blanca ;  but  weeks  and  months  passed  away 
without  his  being  honored  with  a  formal  reception  in 
his  official  character.  After  much  solicitation  on  his 
part,  pecuniary  assistance,  to  some  extent,  was  obtained ; 
but  the  Spanish  monarch  declined  to  recognize  the 
independence  of  the  American  colonies,  or  to  enter 
into  a  treaty  with  them,  unless  they  would  surrender 
their  claims  to  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi.  This 
Mr.  Jay  was  neither  willing,  nor  prepared  to  do,  on 
their  behalf  But  in  the  month  of  July,  1780,  he  was 
authorized  by  congress  to  make  further  concessions, 
and  not  to  insist  on  the  free  navigation  of  the  Missis^ 
sippi  below  the  southern  boundary  <>f  the  United 
States.  The  prcjft  of  a  treaty  was  then  drawn  up  by 
him  and  submitted  to  the  Spanish  minister,  one  article 
of  which  relinquished  the  claim  to  the  navigation  of 
the  river,  in  accordance  with  the  instructions  of  con- 
gress.   The  negotiation  was  now  suspended,  however. 
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by  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Jay,  in  conjunction  with 
Messrs.  Adams,  Franklin,  and  Laurens,  as  commission- 
ers to  conclude  a  peace  with  Great  Britain. 

He  left  Madrid  in  May,  1782,  and  on  the  23d[  of 
June  joined  Dr.  Franklin  in  Paris.  The  instructions^ 
of  congress  required  the  commissioners,  in  any  ne^ 
gotiation  for  a  treaty  of  peace,  to  act  under  the  advice 
of  the  French  government.  It  soon  became  evident 
to  Mr.  Jay  that  France  was  unwilling  that  terms  of 
peace  should  be  concluded,  unless  they  were  calculated 
to  subserve  her  interests,  and,  through  his  persuasion 
and  influence,  his  colleagues  were  induced  to  unite 
with  him  in  disregarding  the  instructions  of  congress. 
The  provisional  articles  were  therefore  agreed  upon, 
without  consultation  with  the  French  government,  and 
regularly  signed  on  the  30th  of  November,  1782.^ 

*  Althoi^h  Mr.  Jay  always  persLsted  in  affirming  tkat  he  was  per- 
feetly  indifferent  as  between  England  and  France,  (Life  by  lib  son,  vol 
it,  pi  261,)  yet  it  is  very  evident  that  he  was  inclined  to  be  partial  to 
the  former.  Hb  ancestors  had  there  found  a  refuge,  when  fleetng  from 
the  persecations  of  the  French  Catholics,  and  it  is  but  natural  that  he 
should  have  inibibed  their  prejudices.  He  opposed  the  invasion  of 
Canada,  daring  the  rev(4utionaiy  war,  preferring,  doubtless,  to  have  i% 
remain  under  the  dominion  of  Great  Britain,  than  be  transferred  to  the 
original  possessors.    (XJfe  of  Jay,  vol  I  p.  84.) 

France — that  is,  the  government  as  distii^ished  from  the  people, 
for  they  were  heart  and  soul  with  us — may  have  desired  that  America 
should  become  her  protegee  \  yet  it  is  stiU  a  mooted  question,  whether 
Louis  and  his  miniBters  acted  in  bad  faith ;  and  the  prejudices  of  Mr. 
Jay  may  have  enabled  him  to  discover  what  escaped  the  penetration 
of  Adams  and  FranUiD.    The  reader  will  find  some  able  oonununiea- 
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It  deserves  to  be  mentioned  of  Mr.  Jay,  in  con* 
nection  with  this  transaction,  that  he  manfully  and 
resolutely  refused  to  treat  with  the  British  commis- 
sioners, although  his  associates  were  disposed  to  yield 
the  point,  unless  the  independence  of  the  colonies 
was  first  conceded,  by  acknowledging  their  represen- 
tatives, at  the  outset,  as  the  commissioners  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

After  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Jay  in  Paris,  the  Spanish 
minister,  at  the  French  court,  proposed  to  resume  the 
negotiations  which  had  been  broken  off  at  Madrid* 
The  former  readily  assented  to  this,  but  the  question  in 
respect  to  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  formed 
an  insuperable  obstacle  to  any  satisfactory  arrange- 
ment. In  the  spring  of  1783,  Mr.  Jay  was  invited  to 
return  to  Madrid,  to  renew  his  negotiations,  and  he  at 
one  time  decided  to  comply  with  the  invitation.  But 
the  enfeebled  state  of  his  health,  occasioned  by  the 
unfriendly  climate  of  Spain,  and  his  devotion  to  his 
public  duties,  compelled  him  to  reconsider  his  deter- 
mination. He  remained  in  France  until  the  definitive 
treaty  of  peace  was  signed,  in  September,  1783,  and 
then  proceeded  to  England  to  try  the  effect  of  the 
waters  of  Bath.  He  rejoined  his  family,  whom 
he  had  left  at  Paris,  in  January,  1784,  and  in  the 

tions  on  this  snbject  in  the  National  Intelligencer,  during  Atigust,  Sep- 
tember, and  October,  1847.  For  Mr.  Jay's  views  upon  thia  subject,  and 
the  details  of  his  course,  see  his  life  bj  his  son,  toL  l  p.  120,  ei  aeq.,  and 
vol  il  p  466,  et  seq. 
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month  of  May  foQowiag  embarited  for  the  United 
States. 

On  the  d4th  of  July,  1784,  Mr.  Jay  landed  at  New 
York,  and  was  honored  with  a  most  enthusiastic  re- 
ception by  his  fellow-citizens,  who  congratulated  him 
upon  the  signal  services  he  had  rendered  to  the  colonies 
during  the  contest  for  independence,  and  in  the  nego- 
tiations which  resulted  in  the  treaty  of  peace.  An 
address  was  also  presented  to  him  by  the  corporation 
of  New  York,  accompanied  with  the  freedom  of  the 
city,  in  a  gold  box* 

Many  of  the  friends  of  Mr.  Jay  had  desired  that 
he  should  continue  to  represent  the  Confederation  at 
some  one  of  the  European  courts,  but  he  refused  to 
accept  any  appointment  that  required  his  permanent 
residence  abroad.  He  had  for  some  years  contem- 
plated retiring  to  private  life,  and  resuming  the  practice 
of  his  profession,  at  the  close  of  the  war,  though  the 
death  of  his  father,  which  had  occurred  during  his 
absence,  removed  one  of  the  reasons  that  influenced 
him  in  coming  to  that  decision.  Upon  his  return  home, 
however,  he  found  that  he  had  been  elected  by  con- 
gress, on  the  7th  of  May  previous,  to  the  responsible 
office  of  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs.  He  at  first 
hesitated  about  accepting  the  office,  and  while  he  was 
still  undetermined  he  was  again  appointed  by  the  state 
legislature  one  of  their  delegates  ^  to  congress.  That 
body  met  at  Trenton  on  the  Ist  of  November,  but  • 
aiQoumed  on  the  28d  of  December  to  the  oity  oi 
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Jbw  York,  wkkh  cootiiiaBd  ta  be  the  ptoceof  n  mrtiiig 
tiU  the  adoption  of  tho  federal  constitution* 

The  remoYid  of  Uie  teat  of  govenueaeoi  ta  Ngw 
York,  to  which  Mr.  Jfty  was  partial  as  a  place  of 
i^esidence,  obriated  his  principal  objectioa  le  the  offiee 
of  Secretary  for  Foreign  A&trs.    He  tfaereioie  ac- 
cepted the  appointment,  and  iiimiediately  entered  iq>CA 
the  dischai^  of  his  official  duties.     For  two  years 
the  office  had  been  without  a  head,  and  he  feuad  its 
if  airs  in  a  most  complicated  condition.    Bui  order 
was  soon  restored  under  his  auspices,  and  ererything 
moved  on  harmoniously  and  with  great  dispatch.  The 
poet  which  he  now  held  was  in  every  respect  the  most 
itnportant  in  the  country,  as  the  whole  correspondence 
with  foreign  governments,  and  with  the  states,  was 
conducted  by  him.    He  was,  in  truth,  the  executive 
head  of  the  Confederation,  at  least  when  congress  was 
not  in  session ;  and  while  they  were  convened,  he  was 
alnx>st  always  oonsulled  upon  every  measure  of  more 
than  ordinary  consequence.     While .  acting  in  this 
ciqpacity,  he  was  again  sdected  by  congress  to  n^o* 
tiate  a  treaty  with  the  Spanish  minister,   but  the 
navigation  of  the  Misiissippi  still  proved  an  insur« 
raountable  difficidty*    In  accordance  with  his  advice, 
he  received  instmetions  to  consent  to  a  suspension  of 
the  navigation  for  twenty  years,  below  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  United  States.    But  even  this  con- 
cession did  not  satisfy  the  Spanish  envoy,  and  no  trea^ 
was  ceachided.    Far  oibring  this  advice  an  eosM** 
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x^nhl  atttanpt  \»a8  inadt  m  congrMnr  to  Mt^^ke  llie 
tmiiimisBioQ  giTea  to  Mr.  Jajr.  Alf  tto  Mutlieni' 
delegates,  With  ofte  exception,  sup^ierted  the  inotkm» 
but  ic  w&e  iefeatSed  by  the  iuiet&inKMii<  Wi3^  of  the 
ochef  raenibere. 

b  the  mRioner  of  178S,  Genenil  8<4iirf ler  and  othM' 
fidends  of  Mr.  Jay,  urged  him  quite  warmfy  to  become 
c^caadidate  for  the  office  of  gowmorof  the  stttte;  bnt^ 
ahhduigh  the  dutiee  of  his  pEesenl  aStaatioii  were  » 
gfeal  deal  mora  anhiooe,  and  the  peel'  itself  iar  fo9» 
lacrathre,  he  dedtned  gtyiag  the  deaired  pembimett  W 
bring  him  forward  aff  a  candidate. 

From  the  firat  organizatkyft  ef  parties^  Mr.  Jaj  wa# 
«  dfecided  federalist,  thcmgb  oaaally  moderate  in  the 
OTOwal  of  his  opinicms.  The  confiBoation  aet  of  New 
York  had  been  passed  while  he  was  in  Spain,  but  he 
was  so  much  opposed  to  tfie  law  that  he  could  never 
oven  speak  of  it  with  complacency,  and  ever  feftisod 
to  purchase  any  land  forfeited  in-  pursuance  of  its  pro« 
vitiofls;  Thottgh  he  took  no  active  part  in  the  confm- 
^^et^,  he  approved  of  the  surrender  Of  the  impoff 
duties  at  New  York  to  the  general  government. 

Hie  position  as  secretary  enabled  him  to  discover 
and*  appreciate  the  defective  features  in  the  articles  oT 
confederation.  He  was,  therefore,  among  the  foremost^ 
iff  advocating  the  formation  of  a  central  govemmenl, 
piMseiiing  more  power  than  had  been  given  to  the 
contia^tal  ootogi^ess.  The  great  evi)  of  the  existiflg 
system,  in  his  opniiott,  was  the  ^  wani  Of  energy  both 
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in  state  and  federal  govenunents/'*  He  was,  therefore, 
not  an  inattentiTe  observer  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
convention  attieixibled  at  Philadelphia  in  1787,  and  the 
constitution  which  they  framed  met  with  his  cordial 
approbation.  Those  matchless  papers  written  in  its 
fitvor,  which»  under  the  colleotiye  appdlation  of  **  The 
Federalist,''  have  survived  all  the  mutations  of  parties, 
and  are  still  regarded  as  safe  guides  in  the  determina- 
tion of  constitutional  questions,  were  prepared  bj  him, 
in  connection  with  Madison  and  Hamilton.  He  con- 
tributed the  2d,  3d,  4th,  and  5th  numbers,  and  was 
then  obliged  to  discontinue  writing,  in  consequence  of 
a  sMTious  wound  in  the  forehead  from  a  stone  thrown 
at  him  when  attempting,  with  others,  to  preserve  the 
peace  of  the  city  during  the  ^  doctors*  mob."  Subse- 
quently, howevec,  he  prepared  the  64th  number,  on 
the  treaty-making  power.  He  also  published  an  able 
address  to  the  people  of  New  York,  but  without  his 
name,  in  support  of  the  constitution. 

In  April,  1788,  he  was  elected  a  delegate  from  the 
city  of  New^York  to  the  state  convention  called  to 
ratify  the  constitution,  upon  the  same  ticket  with 
Robert  R.  Livingston,  Richard  Morris,  James  Duane, 
John  SIoss  Hobart,  and  Alexander  Hamilton.  The 
federalists  were  then  largely  in  the  majority  in  the 
city,  but  on  account  of  his  personal  popularity,  Mr. 
Jay  ran  considerably  ahead  of  his  associates,  and  out 
of  2838  votes  given,  he  received  all  but  88.    At  the 
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ttate  conTeiiCkm  he  took  an  active  part  in  discassing 
the  coQitittttion,  and  ofiered  the  reaolutioii  by  which  it 
was  ratified.  The  great  preponderance  of  anti-feder- 
aliats  in  the  convention  rendered  it  impossible  for  the 
comparatively  few  federal  members  to  exert  much  in- 
fluence ;  but  such  was  the  confidence  of  all  parties  in 
Mr.  Jay,  that  he  was  selected  to  draft  the  circular  let- 
ter to  the  states,  urging  the  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ments proposed  by  the  New  York  convention. 

Upon  the  organization  of  the  federal  government* 
General  Washington  tendered  to  Mr.  Jay  any  office 
in  his  power  to  bestow.    He  selected  that  of  Chief 

• 

Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
and  was  duly  appointed  to  that  office  oh  the  26th  of 
September,  1789.  At  the  request  of  the  president,  he 
officiated  as  secretary  of  state  until  the  arrival  of  Mr. 
Jeflbrson  at  the  seat  of  government.  The  supreme 
court  was  not  fully  organized  till  April,  1790,  when 
Mr.  Jay  entered  upon  his  judicial  duties.  As  a  judge, 
he  was  distinguished  for  his  firmness,  impartiality,  and 
integrity.  His  abilities,  too,  were  held  in  high  estima- 
tion, and  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  was  conferred 
upon  him  by  Harvard  University  as  a  compliment  to 
his  attainments  as  a  jurist.  No  man  ever  held  in 
higher  respect  the  fundamental  principles  of  law  and 
equity — ^none  reverenced  more  sincerely  the  sacred 
fountains  of  jurisprudence;  but  unwise  precedents 
never  found  favor  in  his  eyes,  and  unmeaning  statutes 
were  r^arded  as  of  but  Kttle  worth. 
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Wliil0  upoo  tike  beoeh,  Mr.  Jay  Msntpokraiitjr  MfiEiia- 
ed  from  ioterferi&g  with  poUiical  ooatrovorsiH^  thon^ 
he  WAS  oftea  coosuhed  by  G&a^rei  WasbioglM.mM- 
^ard  to  questiaa^  ^  puUic  pdicy»  In  the  mMk  of 
February*  179%  he  was  nominaled  at  a  meeliiig^if  the 
federatiBts  in  the  city  of  New  Yorkr  as  a  oandidflle  for 
goTernor*  aad  was  supported  as  such  at  the  ensniog 
deotion.  This  nooaiaation  was  oMde  without  soUciHh 
tion  on  his  part,  and  he  reluctantly  yielded  to  the  wishes 
of  his  frieods.  The  election  was  closely  conlfsted. 
His  competitor,  Geoige  Clinton,  had  hitherto  beea  n^ 
gaided  as  the  most  popular  man  in  the  state,  and  maagr 
of  the  wannest  federalists  in  former  yeass,  indudiag^ 
the  Livingston  Camily,  took  ground  against  Mr.  Jay.. 
The  latter  received  a  greater  number  of  the  votes 
east ;  but  the  canvassers^  a  majority  of  whom  weca 
Jus  political  opponenls»  rejected  the  votes  of  Clintoii^ 
Tioga,  and  Otsego  counties,  on  account  of  soom  techni* 
cal  irregularities,  and  declared  Mr.  Clinton  to  be  duif 
elected  governor  of  the  state.* 

The  friends  of  Mr.  Jay  denounced  the  proceedings 
0t  the  canvassers  in  the  strongest  terms,  and  had  he 
epatributed  in  any  way  to  keep  up  the  excit£ment»  or 
had  he  favored  even  indirectly  a  resort  to  vietaat 
measures^  a  scene  of  anarchy  and  confusion  wpuki 
eoon  have  beM  presented.  But  he  invariably  replied 
to  the  addresses  poux»d  in  upon  hin^  in  a  mild  and 
oonoiliatoiy  tonoi  and  on  all  occasions  exerted  himself 
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1»  alay  the  storm.  The  kf idatfire  fUstBiaed  the  de« 
fiUon  of  the  oeovMsero,  «Qd,  like  a  good  cUisea,  he 
eequiefloed  without  a  murtBiHr,---<ooafideBt,  meaDwhito, 
(bat  the  "  sober  seooad  thought''  of  the  people  yroiM 
do  Um  that  justice  which  their  representatives  had 
nvithhdd.  The  result  of  the  ae^  gobemaiorial  efeo* 
tioB  showed  loost  cenelusiveijr  that  he  was  not  mui* 

ia  the  moQth  of  February,  17M,  a  auit  was  decided 
ia  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States^  whieh  iu^ 
veired  the  important  question,  whether  a  eitiaen  c( 
one  state  could  bring  an  action  against  another  stateu 
The  chief  justice  delirered  the  |Mrevaibng  opinion  in 
die  eause,  bj  which  the  right  to  sue  was  maintained* 
This  decision  occasioned  cooaidenable  diaeatisfaction 
in  the  southern  states^  and  it  was  only  quieted  by  the 
adoption  of  Ae  amendment  4x>  the  constitution*  which 
declares  tliat  the  judicial  power  of  the  United  Stales 
shall  not  extend  lo  suits  prosecuted  against  one  of  the 
states,  by  citizens  of  another  state,  or  citizens  or  sub- 
jects of  a  foreign  state. 

Mr.  Jay  was  consulted  by  Washington  in  r^^d  to 
the  proclamation  of  neutrality,  issued  in  April,  1708. 
He  not  only  appneved  of  that  measure,  hut  in  his  oiB* 
dad  capacity,  and  as  a  private  in^vidual,  enjoined  ils 
•bservance  upon  his  Mlow^eitiflens.  Ia  the  following 
year,  when  it  was  determined  to  dispateh  a  special  en- 
tey  to  England  to  remonstraite  with  the  British  gov* 
emment  against  its  repeated  violations  of  the  treaty 
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of  17^,  and  its  efforts  to  monopolize  the  trade  of 
America,  John  Jay  was  selected  for  the  mission.  His 
name  was  sent  into  the  senate  on  the  16th  of  April, 
1704,  and  was  soon  after  confirmed.  Without  resign- 
ing the  office  of  chief  justice,  as  his  absence  from  th^ 
country  was  designed  to  be  but  temporary,  he  embark- 
ed from  New  York  on  the  l^h  of  May. 

The  result  of  Mr.  Jay's  mission  was  the  celebrated 
treaty  which  bears  his  name,  concluded  on  the  19th 
of  November,  I7M.  The  anti-federalists,  or  repuls 
licans,  had  cniginally  endeavored  to  defeat  his  nomina- 
tion, and  denounced  in  unmeasured  terms  aU  further 
attempts  at  negotiation;  and  when  the  treaty  was  pub- 
lished, it  at  once  encountered  a  most  violent  storm  of 
denunciation.  It  did  not  want  for  aUe  defenders^ 
however,  and  was  ultimately  approved  by  the  president 
and  senate.  The  merits  and  demerits  of  this  treaty 
have  been  olien  discussed ;  but  the  space  to  do  justice 
to  them  could  hardly  be  afibrded  in  a  mere  bic^aphi- 
cal  sketch.  It  was  not  in  every  respect  such  as  was 
desired ;  Mr.  Jay  himself  hesitated  to  sign  it ;  Presi- 
dent Washingtoo  declined  taking  the  responsibility  of 
approving  it,  until  he  was  advised  so  to  do  by  the  sen- 
ate ;  and  the  latter  only  ratified  it,  with  some  modifi- 
cations, by  the  constitutional  vote  of  two  thirds.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  was  undoubtedly  the  best  that  couU 
then  have  been  obtained ;  and,  although  it  did  not  pre- 
vent a  second  war  with  Great  Britain,  it  had  the  efifeet 
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of  postponing  hostilities  till  the  country  was  better 
prepared  for  them.^ 

Ill  health  prevented  the  return  of  Mr.  Jay  to  Amer- 
ica until  the  spring  of  1795.  During  his  absence  he 
was  again  put  in  nomination  by  his  federal  friends  for 
the  office  of  governor.  The  election  took  place  in 
April,  1795,  and  before  the  contents  of  the  treaty  were 
made  known.  Public  opinion  was  strongly  enlisted  ia 
behalf  of  Mr.  Jay,  in  consequence  of  the  manner  in 
which  he  had  been  defeated  at  the  previous  election, 
and  in  a  poll  of  twenty-five  thousand  votes,  he  obtain- 
ed nearly  sixteen  hundred  majority  over  the  opposing 
candidate,  Robert  Yates,  chief  justice  of  the  supreme 
court  of  the  state.  The  former  landed  at  New  York 
on  the  28th  of  May,  and  on  the  1st  of  July  took  the 
oath  of  office  as  governor  of  the  state ;  having  pre- 
viously resigned  his  seat  on  the  bench  of  the  supreme 
court. 

Governor  Jay  delivered  his  first  speech  to  the  legis- 
lature, at  the  commencement  of  the  session  in  January, 
1790.  He  declared  that  he  would  proscribe  no  one 
for  the  sake  of  his  political  opinions,  and  that  he  woukl 
'^regard  all  his  fellow-citizens  with  an  equal  eye,"  and 

•  See  lCarahaIl*B  Ltfe  of  Washington,  vol  v.  |>.  588,  et  seq. ;  'life  of 
JobD  Jaj,  voL  L  p.  805,  et  seq. ;  rol.  ii  p.  285,  et  seq. ;  SparkB*  Wri^ 
logs  of  Washington,  yoL  xi.  p.  85,  et  seq. ;  Oibbs^  Admtnistimtioiis  of 
Waslungtoo  and  Adams,  vol  i.  p.  190,  et  seq.;  Randolph's  Vindicatiaii 
of  his  Rodiguation,  Pliibulelphia.  1794 ;  ExamiiiatidD  of  the  Ooodaot  of 
Onat  Britain  raepecUog  ueutnl  states,  Pliiladdphiai  1807. 
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^oheriah  and  iwiyaace  merit,  wherever  found/'  How* 
ever  praiseworthy  may  have  beeft  the  motives  that 
prompted  this  declaration, — however  noble  the  Iheory 
of  the  new  governor, — ^he  was  utterly  unable  to  reduce 
it  •to  practice ;  and  during  hia  administration  a  great 
number  of  removals  were  made  from  political  consider* 
ations.  Probably  Mr.  Jay  did  not  concur  in  the  pro- 
priety of  making  all  these  changes,  but  if  so,  he  re- 
mained a  passive  spectator  in  the  council  compoeed 
of  his  friends.* 

Among  the  reeommendati<XM  of  the  governor  were 
Ihe  mitigation  of  the  criminal  code,  and  the  establiib- 
ment  of  institutions  ibr  the  employment  and  reforma>- 
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*  Tbebiognpherof  Mr.  Jaj,  (vollp^891)M7«tlialwlien  the  bi- 
ter entered  upoo  the  office  of  goTeroor,  ''most  if  not  all  tiie  iiffieee"  in 
tlie  gift  of  the  executive,  were  filled  by  the  political  firiends  of  Ckiremor 
Q«orge  Clinton;  and  he  adds,  furthermore,  tibid,  p^  892)  thai  '"during 
the  six  years  of  Gk>vemor  Jay's  administration,  not  cne  twfiwthw/  «ap 
dismimed  by  him  finom  ofliee  on  aooouni  of  his  polittcs.**  Now,  either 
gaa  or  other  of  these  statements  is  incorrect;  for  it  is  ondeniably  tni% 
that  when  the  republican  party  regained  the  ascendency  in  the  state, 
near  the  doae  of  Qovemor  Jay's  admimstration,  they  fbund  that  *  mott 
if  not  all  the  offices"  were  filled  by  kU  poUtioal  friends.  The  writ* 
may  have  intended  that  his  language  diould  be  construed  strictly,  aad 
to  be  understood  as  saying  that  Governor  Jay,  in  his  own  pr<oper  psr- 
«cn,  did  not  actually  remove  any  person  from  office  on  account  of  his 
fioiitks;  hut  if  soch  be  the  construction  he  designed  to  have  pat  upon 
kU  words,  the  iaimess  and  impartiaUty  of  the  writer  are  not  very  ob- 
vioHi^  especially  when  we  reflect  that  all  appointments^  of  any  import^ 
fpo^  were  made  by  the  ooancil  of  whidi  the  fevsmor  wis  a  vooiberj 
sad  open  his 
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ti6n  of  crinuink  Bptb  Uio0^  i«^x^<^*<^  ^^i^  ^ 
fnw9d  hj  the  legUaftum*  Ufi  tb^  Qecwwry  laim 
panecL  He  also  luged  the  tmpertenoe  of  faeiliUtM^ 
and  nndtiplying  ihe  meeM  of  kHefooiurae  heiween  di£> 
fcrent  parts  of  the  state.  Although  he  had  long  been 
in  &vor  of  the  gradual  aboUttoa  of  slavery,  be  did  ae) 
think  prc^r  to  recoouneod  Ihe  measyre,  last  it  might 
become  oonneeted  wkh  partgr  politios.  An  intimate 
£iend  of  his,  hovrever,  introduced  a  bill  providiiig  (or 
the  abolition,  at  an  early  day  in  the  session.  Thete 
tvere  still  too  many  and  too  powerful  prejudioes  to 
vicerooroe,  imd  a  favorable  vote  was  not  this  year  ob- 
tained ;  but  the  subjeot  was  pressed^  at  each  annual 
meeting  of  the  legislature!  by  the  friends  ol  the  gov- 
ernor, acting  under  his  counsel  and  fidvice;  and  in 
fthe  winter  of  1799«  their  effiMis  were  crowned  with 
4X>m{dete  success,  and  the  bill  which  had  so  often  been 
•postponed  or  defeated  became  the  law  of  the  land.  In 
this  manner  was  Governor  Jay  identified  with  the  first 
•effort  made  towards  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the 
«tale  of  New  York. 

The  session  of  the  legislature  in  the  winter  of  1707 
ipaased  off  without  any  ooourreaoe  of  unusual  interest 
At  Ae  ensuing  session  the  govem<»  seoomaaended  the 
•passage  of  laws  providi^  for  the  more  strict  observ- 
anee  of  the  Sabbath.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  his  ad- 
ministration had  been  the  recommendation  of  a  day 
of  public  thanksgiving,  in  accordance  with  the  pre- 
ivailing  custom  in  the  New  Engiaa^  utiles.     But 
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^eastern  notions''  were  not  at  all  popular  among  the 
descendants  of  the  old  Knickerbockers,  and  he  never 
repeated  the  recommendation.  The  measure  which 
he  suggested  in  1708  was  much  more  acceptable,  and 
a  law  was  enacted,  in  conformity  with  his  suggestions. 
At  this  session,  also,  a  company  was  incorporated  to 
make  a  navigable  communication  between  Lakes  Erio 
and  Ontario,  but  it  never  went  into  operation. 

At  the  April  election  in  1708,  Mr.  Jay  was  again  a 
candidate.  He  would  willingly  have  retired  from  the 
chair  of  state,  but  his  friends  insisted  that  no  other 
man  belonging  to  the  party  could  be  chosen,  and  Hm 
prospect  of  a  war  with  France  rendered  it  highly  im* 
portant  that  the  national  administration  should  be  sua* 
tained  by  the  powerful  state  of  New  York.  The  exs- 
citement  in  regard  to  the  treaty  with  Great  Britain  in 
1794,  had  now  nearly  subsided,  but  the  republicanf 
were  active  and  determined  in  preparing  for  the  can* 
vass,  and  they  presented  as  their  candidate,  Robert  R. 
Livingston,  the  chancellor  of  the  state,  and  the  inti- 
mate  friend  and  relative  of  Mr.  Jay.  The  latter  woidd 
have  preferred  almost  any  other  opponent,  but  no  al- 
ternative seemed  to  be  left  to  him.  The  election  went 
off  without  any  disturbance  or  difficulty,  notwithstand- 
ing the  heated  passiont  and  prejudices  of  the  rival 
parties.  About  thirty  thousand  votes  were  cast,  over 
sixteen  thousand  of  which  were  given  to  Mr.  Jay. 

The  first  two  yean  of  the  second  term  of  Mr.  Jay's 
administration  passed  away  quietly.    In  the  summer 
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of  1798,  an  extra  semon  of  the  legislature  was  held, 
in  pursuanoe  of  his  proclamation,  for  the  purpose  of 
adopting  measures  for  the  defence  of  the  8tate>  in  co- 
operation with  the  general  govemnient;  a  war  with 
France  being  at  that  time  threatened.  At  the  April 
election  in  1800,  a  majority  of  repubUcaa  members 
were  returned  to  the  New  York  assembly ;  and  it  was 
now  certain,  that  if  the  choice  of  electors  were  to  be 
made  by  the  legislature,  Mr.  Jefferson  would  be  elected 
president  In  order  to  prevent  this  result,  Alexander 
Hamilton  wrote  a  letter  to  Mr.  Jay,  urging  him  to  con- 
vene the  old  legislature,  whose  terms  of  office  did  not 
expire  until  the  1st  of  July,  for  the  purpose  of  chang* 
ing  the  law  so  as  to  permit  the  choice  of  electors  by 
the  people  in  districts.  By  this  means,  he  said,  '^a 
majority  of  votes  in  the  United  States  for  a  federal 
candidate"  would  be  ensured.  To  the  honor  of  Gk)ver« 
nor  Jay,  be  it  said,  he  refused  to  have  any  part  in  such 
a  proceeding ;  and  upon  the  letter  of  Mr.  Hamilton, 
afterwards  fouDd  among  his  papers,  he  made  this  en- 
dorsement :  "  Proposing  a  measure  for  party  purposes, 
which  I  think  it  would  not  become  me  to  adopt"* 

This  act  was  strictly  in  keeping  with  the  character 
of  Mr.  Jay  as  a  politician.  Throughout  his  whole  life, 
he  was  a  firm,  decided,  and  consistent  federalist ;  but 
he  never  manifested  the  bitterness  that  diaracterized 
Ames  and  Sullivan,  and  belonged  rather  to  that  con- 
aervative  school  headed  by  the  Pinckneys,  the  Ad* 

•liflB  olJay,  ToL  L  p.  412  et  M^ 
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«  Life  €f  John  Jay,  ToLi  pi  407.  fl^^^-P^'^O. 

I  Ibid.  YOl  11,  pp.  $09,  818,  SftI,  8U|  el  ali&i      §  Ibid.  toL  l  p.  266w 

I  Ibid.  iraL  il  pi  88f» 
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ztoBM,  ind  dw  Kiogs^dlaa  10  iImI  ultra  eluB  led  on 
by  HamSton^  Picktriiig^  and  Wol<k>tt    He  was  op* 
poaed  to  the  election  of  foreigDen  to  ofB<^e.*    He 
thought  the  right  of  suffrage  ought  to  be  restricted,  in  * 
moat  cases,  to  freelurfderB ;  im  it  was  ever  a  favorite  il 

maxim  with  hinii  that  **  those  who  own  the  country, 
ought  to  govern  it  ;"t  toid  he  had  a  great  horror  of  de^^ 
mocracy,  believing  that  '^iinre  democracy,  like  pure 
rum,  easily  produoes  intoiicatiod."t  Previous  to  the 
adoption  of  the  federal  constitution,  he  enpressed  him* 
I  self  in  favor  of  a  strong  central  government,  which- 

should  possess  the  power  of  commissioning  and  remov-* 
ing  all  the  principal  officers  in  the  diflbrent  states  ;f  and 
though  he  lived  to  see  the  Union  successful  beyond  the 
most  sanguine  expectations  of  its  friends — to  behcdd 
the  daughter  outstripping  the  mother  country — **matre 
pulchrd  filia  pukhrut*' — in  aH  the  elements  of  na- 
tional wealth  and  greatness — he  had  but  little  confi-^ 
dence  in  the  stability  ef  the  government.  H  He  was  a 
friend  to  the  peofdb,  but  he  preferred  to  be  their  pro« 
tsctor,  rather  than  their  equal. 

In  entertaining  these  views,  and  in  tittering  them  on 
aB  suitable  occasions;  he  was  frank  and  sincere ;  but  he 
was  DO  politieal  bigot,  and  be  never  failed  to  rejoice  in 
the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  bis  native  land. 

In  his  first  speech  to  the  legislature,  in  January; 
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n96».  GoverHOr  Jkj  reoommended   that  something 
ifaottbl  be  cbiie  to  remoTe  the  ambiguity  in  the  consti- 
totioo^  rebtive  to  the  exchisire  right  of  the  governor 
to  make  BonninatioD»,  which  hod  occasioned  the  dispute 
between  Governor  Clinton  and  the  council  of  appoint- 
ment   No  action  was  had  in  the  premisesi  however ; 
and  at  the  sessioa  of  the  legislature,  in  the  month  of 
November,  1800,  the  repvUicaii  majority  in  the  assem- 
bly made^  choice  of  a  council,  compoeed  of  a  majority 
of  their  pditical  firiends.  De  Witt  Clinton  and  Ambrose 
Sfieoaer,.  the  leading  republicans  in  the  senate,  were 
membeni  of  thk  council.    They  were  not  convened  by 
tbe   governor  until  the  11th  of  February,  when  his 
nominations  were  sununarity  rejected  by  the  majority ; 
aad  at  a  nibeequent  meeting,  they  claimed  the  qpncur* 
lent  light  of  nomination.  Governor  Jay  was  determiU' 
ed  not  to  yield  the  point ;  he  therefore  refused  to  put 
any  nominations,  except  those  made  by  himself,  and 
forthwith  adjourned  the  council.     He   immediately 
sent  a  message  to  tbe  legislature  upon  the  subject,  and 
the  majority  of  the  council  ako  made  a  written  com- 
munication to  the  assemMy.    The  two  houses  could 
not  agree  upon  the  measures  necessary  to  be  adopted, 
though  a  law  was  passed  at  this  session,  recommending 
a  conventioa ;  and  the  governor  did  not  again  call  the 
council  together  during  the  remainder  of  his  official 
term. 

An  efibrt  was  made  by  the  party  friends  of  Mr.  Jay, 
to  induce  him  to  become  a  candidate  a  third  time ;  but 
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it  proved  unavailing.  The  period  had  now  arrived*  at 
which  he  had  long  previously  determined  to  retire  to 
private  life ;  and  he  could  not  be  induccKi  to  forego  the 
quiet  and  repose  to  which  he  had  looked  forward  with  so 
much  satisfaction,  for  a  participation  in  the  imbittered 
strifes  and  controversies  of  political  partisans.  On  the 
10th  of  December,  1800,  he  was  appointed  by  the  presi- 
dent  and  senate  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  ;* 
but  even  the  tempting  prospect  thus  afforded,  of  a 
return  to  his  old  post,  could  not  induce  him  to  alter  his 
determination;  and  in  the  month  of  May,  1801,  he 
bade  a  final  adieu  to  the  cares  and  anxieties  of  office, 
and  retired  to  his  estate  at  Bedford,  in  the  county  of 
Westchester.  Here  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life, 
surrounded  by  a  few  friends,  who  knew  and  oould  sf* 
preciate  his  worth — ^by  children  who  revered  and  loved 
him;  occupying  himself  in  the  care  of  his  farm,  in 
works  of  benevolence  and  charity,  in  the  study  of  the 
Bible,  and  in  advancing  the  interests  of  religion. 

He  lost  his  wife  within  the  first  year  after  his  remo- 
val to  Westchester  county;  but  severe  as  was  this 
blow,  it  fell  upon  a  heart  sustained  and  cheered  by  the 
Christian's  hope — ^patient  in  every  trial,  and  resigned 
in  every  affliction.  He  survived  her  many  yean; 
and  though  never  unmindful  of  her  absence,  he  did  not 

*  It  would  seem  that  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Jaj  mm  not  mj  a»> 
oeptable  to  the  Hamiltonian  federalista.  See  the  letten  of  Woloott  sad 
McHenry — Oibbs*  Adaiiiistrations  of  Washiqgton  and  Adaam^  toL  & 
pp.  460, 461, 468. 
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mourn  "  as  one  without  hope/'  He  could  look  back  on 
his  past  life  with  few  emotions  of  regret ;  and  as  for  the 
present,  how  could  he  have  been  otherwise  than  con* 
tent  and  happy,  when  each  returning  anniversary  of 
his  birth  reminded  him  how 

**  Noiseless  Mis  the  foot  of  time,  that  treads  on  flowers." 


He  died  at  Bedford,  on  the  17th  of  May,  1829,  in  the 
eighty-fourth  year  of  his  age— leaving  a  rich  legacy  to 
his  children,  in  an  unspotted  name,  and  in  the  thousand 
noble  virtues  with  which  it  is  imperishably  associated. 

The  personal  appearance  of  Mr.  Jay  was  indicative 
of  his  origin.  At  the  age  of  forty-four,  he  is  described 
by  Mr.  Sullivan,  as  being  a  little  less  than  six  feet  in 
height — "  his  person  rather  thin,  but  well  formed.  His 
complexion  was  without  color,  his  eyes  black  and  pen- 
etrating, his  nose  aquiline,  and  his  chin  pointed.  His 
hair  came  over  his  forehead,  was  tied  behind,  and 
lightly  powdered.  His  dress  black.  The  expression 
of  his  face  was  exceedingly  amiable.  When  standing, 
he  was  a  little  inclined  forward,  as  is  not  uncommon 
with  students  long  accustomed  to  bend  over  a  table,"* 

His  talents  were  of  a  high  order.  His  mind  was 
well  stored  with  the  learning  of  the  ancient  and  modern 
world,  and  in  the  English  classics  he  was  well  versed. 
His  style  as  a  writer  was  like  his  character,  simple  and 
pure,  but  elevated  and  impressive.  As  a  speaker,  he 
was  easy  and  fluent,  presenting  a  happy  mixture  of 

•  Familiar  Letters  oo  PaUic  Characters,  Lett  zy. 
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earnestness  and  dignity.  He  did  not  *'  lead  to  bewil* 
der,  and  dazzle  to  blind."  His  eloquence  was  not  like 
the  mountain  torrent,  dashing  and  impetuous ;  nor  yet 
like  the  swelling  of  the  ocean,  grand  and  magnificent ; 
but  like  the  never-failing  rivulet,  gentle  and  tranquil 
in  its  course,  yet  surely  and  slowly  making  its  way  to 
its  end.  He  was  slow  in  judgment,  but  clear-headed 
and  accurate.  He  never  adopted  an  opinion  hastily, 
but  deliberated  patiently ;  and  the  decisions  at  which 
he  arrived  were  almost  as  sacred,  in  his  estimation,  as 
the  laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians  to  those  who  believ- 
ed in  their  infallibility. 

In  regard  to  his  public  character,  but  little  can  be 
said  in  addition  to  what  may  be  gathered  from  the  fore- 
going pages.  He  was  honest  and  true,  faithful  and 
prompt  in  the  discharge  of  every  duty,  and  of  unim- 
peachable integrity.  Cherishing  his  own  convictions 
in  all  sincerity,  he  respected  the  motives  of  those  who 
differed  from  him  in  opinion.  Amid  all  the  blandish- 
ments of  public  favor,  he  never  forgot  what  he  owed  to 
himself,  to  his  family,  to  his  country,  and  to  hia  IMaker. 
Unseduced  by  the  allurements  of  ofRce,  unterrified  by 
threats  and  denunciations,  he  did  not  falter  when  the 
path  was  plain  before  him ;  but  in  and  through  all,  pre- 
served the  jewel  of  his  honor  untarnished  and  unsoiled* 

So,  too,  in  private  life,  every  obligation  was  dis- 
charged cheerfully,  and  with  promptitude.  As  was 
said  of  Petrarch,  "  his  word  was  sufficient."  He  was 
a  dutiful  son;  a  kind  and  faithful  husband;  and  an 
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«fiectk»nate  parent.  He  was  charitable  and  generous, 
and  in  aD  his  dealings  with  his  fellow-men,  the  scales  of 
justice  were  held  at  an  even  poise.  His  piety  was  sin- 
cere and  unaflfected ;  not  made  up  of  outward  show 
and  forms;  but  the  genuine  religion  of  the  heart 
Truly,  might  it  be  said  of  such  a  man  : — 

"  Felix  DOQ  Bolum  claritate  Titae^ 
Sed  etiam  oppGrtunitate  moriisr 
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No  one  family  occupies  a  more  conspicuoua  place 
in  the  early  annals  of  New  York  than  that  of  the  Liv- 
ingstons. At  the  commencement  of  the  revolutionary 
struggle — amidst  storm  and  darkness — ^they  devoted 
themselves  to  the  colonial  cause ;  and  the  record  of 
their  patriotic  services  forms  no  small  part  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  country.  The  honors  which  they  gathered 
were  neither  few  nor  unimportant.  In  the  legisla- 
tive hall,  and  in  the  cabinet — ^in  the  forumi  and  in  the 
field — ^they  were  alike  distinguished.  The  evidences 
that  bear  witness  to  their  talents  multiply  upon  exami- 
nation^  and  their  integrity  and  fidelity  during  the 
contest  for  freedom  cannot  be  gainsayed.  They  were 
interested  in  many  a  well-fought  conflict,  and  on  the 
bright  roll  of  American  statesmen  and  civilians  they 
were  worthily  represented.* 

*  A  history  of  the  Livingston  fiunilj  is  a  detdderatom  in  the  literature 
of  New  York.  The  materials  for  such  a  work  must  be  ample;  yet, 
with  the  exception  of  Sedgwick's  Life  and  Letters  of  William  Living- 
ston, and  a  few  meagre  biographical  sketches  of  other  members  d  tha 
fiimily,  we  haye  nothiqg  that  can  supply  the  defidency. 
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It  is  usual  with  politicians,  and  perhaps  is  not  im- 
proper, to  refer  to  the  Livingston  family,  as  embracing, 
as  well  those  who  bore  the  name,  as  the  prominent  men, 
— such  as  Jay,  Tillotson,  Armstrong,  Thompson,  and 
Lewis, — who  were  connected  with  it  by  marriage. 
The  last  of  these,  Morgan  Lewis,  is  the  subject  of  this 
sketch.  Of  his  parentage  he  had  just  right  to  be 
proud :  his  father  was  one  of  the  little  band  of  patriot 
statesmen,  who  affixed  their  names  to  the  declaration 
of  American  Independence,  and  in  the  midst  of  trials 
and  reverses,  that  severely  tested  his  constancy  and 
faith,  remained  firm  and  steadfast  even  unto  the  end. 

Francis  Lewis,  the  father,  was  born  in  the  town  of 
Llandaff,  South  Wales,  in  March,  1713.  At  the  age 
of  four  or  five  years,  he  was  left  an  orphan,  in  charge 
of  a  maiden  aunt,  who  taught  him  the  rudiments  of 
learning,  and  instructed  him  in  the  ancient  Welsh  lan- 
guage. Subsequently,  he  was  sent  to  Scotlaqd,  where, 
while  residing  in  the  family  of  a  relative,  he  acquired 
a  pretty  correct  knowledge  of  the  Erse.  His  educa- 
tion was  afterwards  completed  at  the  school  of  West- 
minster, at  which  he  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  being  a 
good  classical  scholar.  On  leaving  the  school,  he  en- 
tered-the  counting-room  of  a  London  merchant,  and  by 
his  assiduous  attention  to  business,  soon  won  the  regard 
and  esteem  of  his  employers,  and  became  well  skilled 
in  the  duties  appertaining  to  the  mercantile  professi<HL 
When  he  arrived  at  man's  estate,  he  determined  to 
geek  his  fcMrtune  in  the  western  world.    The  decision 
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once  made,  he  did  not  lack  the  energy  afid  enterprise 
necessary  to  carry  it  into  effect.  Converting  all  his 
means  into  merchandise,  he  embarked  for  New  York, 
and  arrived  there  in  the  spring  of  1735.  He  left  a 
part  of  his  goods  at  this  place  to  be  disposed  of  by  his 
partner,  Edward  Annesly,  and  with  the  remainder  pro- 
ceeded to  Philadelphia,  where  he  estabHshed  himself  in 
business. 

In  173*7,  Mr.  Lewis  returned  to  New  York,  and  in 
a  few  years  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  mpst  active  and 
enterprising  merchants  in  the  city.  His  commercial 
transactions  were  very  extensive,  and  were  principally 
connected  with  the  foreign  trade.  He  frequently  ac- 
companied his  vessels  in  their  voyages,  and  was  twice 
shipwrecked  on  the  Irish  coast.  In  the  last  French 
and  Indian  war,  he  acted  as  the  agent  of  the  govern- 
ment in  procuring  supplies  for  the  troops,  and  was  pres- 
ent  at  the  obstinate  defence  of  Oswego,  in  the  summer 
of  1756.  On  this  occasion  he  manifested  a  great  deal 
of  firmness  and  ability;  and  in  consideration  of  his 
valuable  services,  he  received  at  the  close  of  the  war, 
a  grant  of  five  thousand  acres  of  land,  portions  of 
which  eventually  became  quite  valuable. 

He  was  included  in  the  surrender  to  Montcalm, 
and  'mth  about  thirty  other  prisoners,  was  delivered  up 
by  the  French  commander  to  the  head  chief  of  his  In- 
dian allies,  in  open  and  shameful  violation  of  the  terms 
of  the  capitulation.  Mr.  Lewis  had  obtained  a  smat- 
tering of  the  Indian  language,  and  being  able  to  com- 
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muoicate  with  the  chief,  he  so  pleased  him  by  his  con- 
versation, that  he  escaped  the  sad  fate  which  befell  his 
companions  in  misfortune,  many  of  whom  were  cru- 
elly murdered.*  Indeed,  he  so  won  upon  the  chief, 
that  the  latter  interceded  with  Montcalm,  in  order  to 
obtain  permission  for  him  to  return  to  his  family  with- 
out ransom.  The  request  was  denied,  and  he  was  sent 
as  a  prisoner  of  war  to  France.  He  remained  there, 
till  he  was  regularly  exchanged,  when  he  returned  to 
America. 

From  his  position  as  a  merchant,  and  from  his  con- 
nection with  the  commercial  and  maritime  interests  of 
the  colonies,  Mr.  Lewis  was  among  the  first  to  feel  the 
eflects  of  the  arbitrary  taxation  and  the  restrictive 
measures  adopted  by  the  home  govemttient.  What* 
ever  he  could  do  to  warn  his  fellow-citizens  against  the 
impending  danger,  he  did  boldly  and  without  hesitation. 
At  an  early  stage  of  the  struggle,  he  foresaw  that  the 
evils  of  which  the  colonists  most  justly  complained, 
would  be  immedicable,  without  an  entire  separation 
from  the  mother  country.  His  high  character  for  prob- 
ity and  intelligence,  and  his  fearlessness  in  the  mainte- 
nance and  utterance  of  his  opinions,  commanded  the 

*  It  has  been  eaid,  that  Mr.  Lewifl  was  able  to  cooTerae  with  the  In- 
dian warrior,  by  reason  of  the  similarity  of  his  dialect  to  the  andent 
Welsh;  but  this  reeemblanoe,  as  weU  as  the  tradttion  respecting  the 
•ettiemeot  of  the  Welsh  prince  in  the  TaUey  of  Uie  MiaaisB^pi,  has  lopg 
cince  been  shown  to  bo  purely  fictitioua.  We  cannot  regret,  however, 
that  the  tradition  was- once  regarded  as  authentic,  since  it  has  givea  lis 
the  beautiful '  Madoc*  of  Southey. 
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respect  and  coniideiice  of  the  people  of  New  York ; 
and  in  1775,  he  was  unanimously  elected  a  delegate  to 
the  continental  congress.  In  the  following  year,  he 
had  the  honor  of  affixing  his  name  to  the  Declaration 
of  Independence.  He  continued  to  represent  New 
York  in  the  national  legislature,  oi  which  his  business 
habits  and  talents  rendered  him  a  most  valuable  mem- 
ber, until  the  year  1779.  During  the  war,  he  was  con- 
cerned in  the  importation  of  military  stores  for  the 
army,  and  rendered  many  secret  services,  at  the 
request  of  congress^  of  the  most  important  character. 

Shortly  after  he  took  up  his  residence  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  Mr.  Lewis  married  the  sister  of  his  part- 
ner, by  whom  he  had  several  children.  Being  appre- 
hensive of  an  attack  upon  New  York,  he  removed  his 
family  and  effects,  early  in  1775,  to  a  country-seat 
which  he  owned,  on  Long  Island.  Here  he  deemed 
them  secure ;  but  the  sequel  shawed  his  mistake.  In  a 
few  months,  the  whole  island  was  overrun  by  the 
British  troops,  and  his  house  was  attacked  and  plunder- 
ed by  a  party  of  cavalry.  His  large  library  and  all  his 
most  valuable  papers  were  destroyed,  and  his  wife  was 
taken  prisoner.  She  was  detained  as  such  for  a  num- 
ber of  months,  and  kept  in  close  confinement.  At 
length,  through  the  intercession  and  remonstrance  of 
Washington,  she  was  released ;  but  she  had  experienced 
roch  barbarous  treatment  during  her  captivity,  that 
her  constitution  was  completely  shattered,  and  she  soon 
sunk  into  the  grave. 
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Previous  to  the  revolution,  the  affairs  of  Mr.  Lewis 
had  been  exceedingly  prosperous ;  but  he  literally  and 
truly  perilled  everything,  by  his  firm  adherence  to  the 
revolted  colonies.  His  losses  during  the  contest  were 
so  great,  that  he  spent  the  close  of  his  days  in  com- 
parative poverty.  His  death  occurred  on  the  30th  of 
December,  1803,  in  the  ninetieth  year  of  his  age. 

Morgan  Lewis,  the  son  of  Francis  Lewis,  was  bom 
in  the  city  of  New  York^onthe  16th  day  of  October, 
1754.  At  an  early  age  be  was  sent  to  the  Elizabeth- 
town  academy,  and  from  thence  transferred  to  the 
college  of  New  Jersey,  at  Princeton.  While  a  member 
of  this  institution,  he  was  distinguished  for  his  correct 
deportment,  and  for  his  studious  disposition.  He  stood 
in  the  foremost  rank  of  his  class ;  and  at  the  annual 
commencement  in  1773,  delivered  one  of  the  honorary 
orations.  At  this  time  he  took  his  degree,  and  in  thQ 
same  year  entered  the  office  of  John  Jay,  as  a  student 
at  law. 

In  common  with  other  young  men  of  his  acquaint- 
ance, in  the  city  and  colonj  of  New  York,  he  regarded 
with  deep  interest  the  ominous  forebodings  of  the  ap- 
proaching struggle.  Inheriting  the  zealous  and  self- 
sacrificing  patriotism  of  his  father — in  him  but  the 
more  conspicuous,  because  it  was  manifested  with  all 
the  ardor  of  youth — ^he  never  hesitated  as  to  what 
course  he  should  pursue.  In  1774,  he  joined  a  volun- 
teer company,  composed  mainly  of  his  associates,  or 
those  about  the  same  age  as  himself^  who  had  united  to- 
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gether  for  the  purpose  of  perfecting  themselves  in  mili- 
tary discipline,  under  the  instruction  of  one  of  the  sol- 
diers of  the  "  Great  Frederic."  The  ability  of  the 
'teacher,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  profited  by  his 
tuition,  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact,  that  this  one 
company  furnished  to  the  army  of  the  revolution  more 
than  fifty  of  its  best  officers. 

When  the  tocsin  of  war  was  sounded  at  Lexington 
and  Concord,  young  Lewis  threw  down  his  books,  and 
caught  up  the  musket.  In  the  month  of  June,  1775, 
and  but  a  few  days  subsequent  to  the  battle  of  Bunker- 
hill,  he  joined  the  army  before  Boston,  as  a  volunteer, 
in  a  rifle  company,  commanded  by  Captain  Ross,  of 
Lancaster,  Pennsylvania.  His  absence  from  New 
York  was  but  temporary,  as  he  was  soon  elected  to  tlie 
command  of  the  company  of  volunteers  organize^^  in 
that  city,  as  has  been  mentioned.  He  returned  home 
towards  the  close  of  the  month  of  August,  and  on  the 
25th  of  that  month  was  ordered  by  the  provincial  con- 
gress to  cover  wdth  his  company  a  party  of  citizens, 
while  engaged  in  removing  the  arms,  ordnance,  and 
military  equipments,  from  the  arsenal  on  the  Battery. 
The  Asia,  a  British  man-of-^var,  which  had  been  or- 
dered from  Boston,  to  overawe  •  the  city,  and  prevent 
any  outbreak  or  disturbance  by  the  "  sons  of  liberty," 
then  lay  at  anchor  in  the  bay,  nearly  abreast  of  the  ar- 
senal, and  within  short  cannon  range  of  the  shore. 
It  was  necessary,  therefore,  to  proceed  with  great  cau- 
tion, lest  the  design  should  be  discovered ;  for  though 
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importance  to  risk  a  collision,  it  was  advisable  to 
effect  the  object,  if  possible,  without  drawing  the  fire 
of  the  British  vessel  upon  the  city. 

Information,  however,  of  the  contemplated  move- 
ment had  been  communicated  to  the  commander  of  the 
Asia,  by  the  spies  of  Governor  Trj^on ;  and  shortly  after 
nightfall,  the  former  dispatched  an  armed  barge,  to 
watch  the  proceedings  on  shore.  The  work  of  remo- 
val had  but  just  commenced,  when  the  boat  was  dis- 
covered gliding  slowly  in  with  muffled  oars.  The 
sentinel  who  discovered  her  immediately  hailed,  and 
receiving  no  answer,  fired  a  shot  over  her,  at  the  same 
time  ordering  those  on  board  to  come  to  the  shore,  or 
at  once  to  pull  out  into  the  stream.     The  order  was  jj 

unheeded;  but  a  small  blue  light  was  exhibited  under  | 

the  bow  of  the  boat.  This  was,  doubtless,  the  concerted 
signal;  and  in  an  instant  the  battle-lanterns  of  the 
Asia  were  lighted,  and  her  guns  opened  their  fire  in  the 
direction  of  the  arsenal.  Captain  Lewis  promptly  de- 
tailed" a  section  of  his  command,  who  fired  a  volley 
into  the  boat,  which  killed  one  of  the  crew,  and 
severely  wounded  another.  The  cannonade  was  kept 
up  from  the  vessel,  and  the  houses  on  the  Battery 
were  considerably  injured,  but  no  other  serious  damage 
was  done. 

In  the  month  of  November,  following,  the  provincial 
congress  organized  the  militia  of  New  York  into  regi- 
ments.    Captain  Lewis    was  commissioned  as  first 
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major  in  the  second  regiment  of  foot.  John  Jay  was 
appointed  colonel  of  the  regiment ;  but  as  he  never 
joined  it  on  account  of  the  pressing  nature  of  his  other 
public  duties,  the  command  devolved  on  the  first  major. 
'  Accordingly,  during  the  ensuing  winter,  Major  Lewis 
spent  most  of  his  time  in  organizing,  equipping,  and 
disciplining  his  regiment.  But  he  ardently  desired  to 
be  employed  in  more  active  service,  and  in  June, 
1776,  accompanied  General  Gates  to  the  northern  firon- 
tier,  as  the  chief  of  his  staff,  with  the  rank  of  colonel. 
On  joining  the  army,  which  had  now  returned  from 
Canada,  he  was  appointed  quartermaster-general  of  the 
northern  department,  in  which  capacity  he  was  con- 
tinued until  the  close  of  the  war. 

The  duties  devolving  upon  Colonel  Lewis  by  virtue 
of  this  appointment,  though  useful  and  important* 
were  not  such  as  history  delights  to  chronicle.  It 
need  only  be  said  of  them  that,  arduous  and  difficult  as 
they  were,  fidelity  and  promptitude,  at  all  times  and 
under  all  circumstances,  characterized  his  performance 
of  them.  He  accompanied  the  army  when  Ticon- 
deroga  was  evacuated,  and  rendered  most  valuable  ser- 
vices in  securing  the  attirail,  munitions  and  supplies, 
and  transporting  them  to  the  islands  in  the  Hudson, 
above  the  embouchure  of  the  Mohawk,  where  Schuyler 
had  determined  to  make  a  final  stand  against  the  in- 
vading forces  led  by  Burgoyne.  To  him,  also»  was 
that  same  army,  reinforced  by  the  militia  of  New 
England  and  New  York,  deeply  indebted,  for  the  com- 
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pleteness  of  their  preparations,  in  anticipation  of  the 
memorable  campaign  under  the  ambitious  but  patriotic 
Gates.  When  the  latter  moved  forward  to  the  po* 
sition  which  he  ultimately  occupied,  on  Bemis'  Heights, 
be  found  everything  in  readiness  for  the  march  and 
the  encampment,  that  the  department  over  which 
Colonel  Lewis  presided  was  required  to  furnish,  and 
repeatedly  expressed  his  satisfaction  with  the  arrange- 
ments that  had  been  made. 

After  the  battle  of  Stillwater,  on  the  19th  of  Sep- 
tember, a  general  order  was  issued  providing  that,  in 
the  event  of  another  conflict,  the  quartermaster-general 
should  perform  the  duties  of  an  aid-de-camp  for  the 
occasion,  and  directing  that  all  orders  given  on  the 
field  by  that  officer,  should  be  considered  as  coming 
from  head-quarters,  and  obeyed  accordingly.  The 
final  engagement  on  the  7th  of  October,  as  it  will  be 
remembered,  was  fought  mainly  in  the  woods,  and 
Gates  himself  saw  little  or  nothing  of  the  movements 
that  were  made,  though  he  was  kept  constantly  in- 
formed of  the  changing  aspects  of  the  battle,  by  the 
videttes  and  messengers  whom  he  had  dispatched  to 
.he  scene  of  action  when  the  drums  first  beat  the  alarm. 
A  party  of  these,  consisting  of  six  or  eight  of  the  most 
intelligent  and  best  mounted  of  Yern^jour's  troops, 
were  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Lewis,  who 
placed  himself  in  close  proximity  to  the  hostile  lines,  in 
a  favorable  place  for  observation,  and  communicated  al- 
most instant  information  of  every  movement  to  his  chief. 
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This  action  was  the  fitting  prelude  to  the  capitular 
tion  on  the  17th  instant  While  Burgoyne  and  his 
officers  were  forgetting  the  misfortanes  which  had  pre* 
ceded  the  surrender,  in  the  kindness  of  their  reception 
by  the  courtly  Gates,  and  his  gallant  brethren  in  arms, 
i  Colonel  Lewis  conducted  the  downcast  and  dispirited 

soldiers  whom  the  former  had  commanded,  to  the  plain 
on  the  margin  of  the  Hudson,  where  they  piled  their 
weapons,  and  then  through  the  long  lines  of  American 
yeomanry  to  the  rear  of  the  encampment.  The  bri^t 
star  which  thus  shed  its  beams  over  the  plains  of  Sara- 
toga, rose  upon  a  land  darkened  with  misfortune  and 
gloom ;  but  it  proved  the  blessed  harbinger  of  weal,  and 
when  it  set,  the  hour  of  deliverance  had  come. 

No  further  attempt  at  the  invasion  of  Canada  was 
made  by  the  continental  army,  and  the  head-quarters 
of  the  northern  department  were  now  transferred  to 
the  city  of  Albany.  Here  Colonel  Lewis  was  for  the 
most  part  employed  in  discharging  the  duties  con* 
nected  with  his  staff  appointment.  In  the  fall  of  1780, 
he  took  part  in  the  expedition  under  General  Robert 
Van  Rensselaer,  against  the  partisan  corps  under  Sir 
John  Johnson,  and  the  fierce  warriors  of  the  savage 
Brant,  who  were  laying  waste  the  beautiful  and  fertile 
valley  of  the  Mohawk.  On  this  occasion,  he  was  hon- 
ored with  the  command  of  the  advance ;  and  in  the  en- 
gagement at  Stone  Arabia,  he  did  good  service  at  the 
head  of  his  men,  exposing  himself  fearlessly  in  the 
milie,  and  contributing  essentially  to  the  defeat  and 
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rout  of  the  enemy.  Subsequently,  he  accompanied 
Governor  Clinton  to  Crown  Point,  with  a  strong  party 
of  troops,  in  order  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  same 
party  of  marauders  who  had  debarked  at  that  place  and 
crossed  over  the  country  on  another  errand  of  destruc" 
tion.  The  attempt  was  unsuccessful,  and  the  mongrel 
band  escaped  the  fate  which  they  had  so  richly  deserved. 

At  the  cloee  of  the  war,  Mr.  Lewis  resumed  his  pro- 
fessional studies,  and  was  duly  admitted  to  the  bar< 
He  commenoed  practice  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and 
soon  secured  a  very  respectaUe  share  of  business.  He 
was  naturally  fond  of  the  "  pomp  and  circumstance''  of 
war,  and  was  appointed  cdonel  commandant  of  a  legion* 
ary  corps  of  volunteer  militia,  at  the  head  of  which  he 
escorted  General  Washington  on  the  occasion  of  his 
first  inauguration  as  President  of  the  United  States* 
Previous  to  this  event,  but  in  the  same  month,  he  had 
been  elected  a  member  of  assembly  from  the  city  and 
county  of  New  York  cm  the  federal  ticket.  Before 
the  time  for  the  next  annual  election  came  round  he 
removed  to  Dutchess  county,  but  his  friends  insisted 
on  presenting  his  name  to  the  electors  of  that  county, 
and  he  was  again  returned  to  the  Iegislatm*e.  Soon 
after  this,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  judges  of  the 
Dutchess  Common  Pleas. 

The  political  associations  of  Mr.  Lewis  when  he 
first  entered  public  life  were  decidedly  federal,  but  in 
common  with  a  majority  of  the  other  members  of  the 
Livingston  family^  he  abandoned  the  party  almost  aa 
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soon  as  it  was  formed,  and  in  1790  entered  the  repub- 
lican ranks.  On  the  8th  of  November,  1791,  he  was 
appointed  attorney-general  of  the  state,  to  fill  the  va- 
cancy occasioned  by  the  resignation  of  Aaron  Burr, 
who  had  recently  been  elected  a  senator  in  Congi^ess. 

Mr.  Lewis  continued  rapidly  to  ascend  the  official 
grades,  which  finally  conducted  him  to  the  highest 
office  in  the  state.  In  the  summer  of  1792,  the  coun- 
cil of  appointment  determined  to  create  a  fourth  judge 
of  the  supreme  court,  and  by  the  casting  vote  of  Gov- 
ernor Clinton  the  office  was  conferred  on  Mr.  Lewis ; 
and  in  1801,  the  latter  was  made  chief  justice.  Upon 
the  bench,  he  presided  with  dignity  and  impartiality. 
His  decisions  were  marked  by  candor  and  good  sense ; 
and  by  his  firmness,  tempered  by  a  kind  and  agreeable 
manner,  he  commanded  respect,  and  enforced  obe- 
dience, without  incurring  the  ill-will  of  suitors  or 
attorneys. 

After  the  nomination  of  George  Clinton,  as  the 
republican  candidate  for  vice-president,  in  the  winter 
of  1804,  it  became  necessary  to  select  some  other  per- 
son to  fill  the  gubernatorial  office  in  New  York. 
Aaron  Burr  possessed  many  warm  and  attached 
friends  in  the  republican  party  who  still  adhered  to  the 
waning  fortunes  of  their  patron  and  friend,  like  the 
dying  knight  to  his  pedigree,  and  labored  unceasingly 
to  secure  his  nomination.  But  the  circumstances  at- 
tending the  presidential  contest  in  the  house  of 
representatives,  in  1801,  had  alienated  the  affections 
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of  the  great  majority  of  his  former  political  friendB ; 
and  the  Clintons  and  Livingstons  threw  the  whole 
weight  of  their  influence  against  him.  Nevertheless, 
his  more  devoted  adherents  insisted  on  bringing  him 
forward ;  and  though  they  found  it  impossible  to  pro- 
cure the  endorsement  of  a  legislative  caucus,  his  name 
was  duly  presented  at  a  meeting  held  for  that  purpose. 
The  federalists  made  no  nomination ;  but,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  immediate  personal  friends  of  Alexander 
Hamilton,  resolved  to  support  Mr.  Burr. 

John  Lansing,  jun.,  then  chancellor  of  the  state,  was 
nominated,  in  the  first  instance,  by  the  republican  legis- 
lative caucus,  for  the  office  of  governor ;  but  he  declin- 
ed becoming  a  caiMiidate.  A  second  meeting  was  then 
held,  at  which  Chief  Justice  Lewis  was  put  in  nomi- 
naticm.  John  Broome  was  nominated  for  lieutenant- 
governor.  So  great  was  the  preponderance  of  the 
republicans  in  the  legislature,  at  this  time,  that  the 
address,  recommending  these  candidates  to  the  favor 
of  the  electors,  was  signed  by  one  hundred  and  four  of 
the  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  members. 

The  result  of  the  election  was  a  matter  of  some 
doubt.  Mr.  Burr  possessed  considerable  personal 
popularity  among  the  republicans  of  the  state ;  and 
had  the  whole  strength  ot  the  federal  party  been  ex- 
erted in  his  behalf,  it  is  very  probable  that  he  would 
have  been  elected.  But  Mr.  Lewis  received  muc 
greater  portion  of  the  republican  suffrages.     There 

were,  in  all,  about  fifty-three  thousand  votes  taken,  of 
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yrUdi  fleorly  thirtj-one  tboasaad  anoere  iptven  te  lffr« 
hewiB,  who  was.  ceoMqueoitly  cAected  bgr  almost  doh 
tliousaiid  nuyoritj,  and  iiointdiaidrj  seaigned  his  teal 
on  the  heoch  of  the  rapcenie  oevrt 

Among  the  fiUBt  offieul  JKsts  of  Gorremor  Lewk^  was 
that  of  recommending  to  the  legudature,  in  his  speeeb  | 

at  the  opening  of  the  seflsiim  in  Ja&uaiy,  160&,  the  sub* 
jeot  of  making  some  pennaBent  provision  for  the  aa» 
couragement  of  education,  aftd  the  support  of  common 
schools ;  and  if  he  had  no  other  doirn  upon  the  favor* 
aUe  n^gard  of  his  fellow-citiaens,  this  alone  should  en-* 
title  him  to  their  lasting  gratitude.  ''  I  Cfmnot  eao^ 
cfaide^  gentlemen/'  said  he,  ''witfaoat  calling  your 
attention  to  a  subject  which  my  worthy  and  highly* 
respected  predecessor  in  office*  had  much  at  heart,  and 
frequently^  I  belieine,  presented  to  your  yiew — ^the  en<* 
couragement  of  literature*  In  a  goremment  resting 
on  public  opinion,  and  deriTtng  its  chief  siqyport  from 
the  afiections  of  a  peopls,  seligion  and  morality  can- 
not be  too  sedulously  cultivated.  To  them,  science  is 
an  handmaid ;  ignorance,  the  worst  of  enemies.  Lit-* 
erary  information  should  then  be  jdaced  within  the 
reach  of  every  descriptioa  of  citizens,  and  poverty 
should  not  be  permitted  to  obstruct  the  path  to  the  fane 
of  knowledge.  Common  scboob,  under  the  guidance 
of  respectable  teachers,  should  be  established  in  eyery 
yiliage^  and  the  indigent  educated  at  the  public  ex- 
pense«     tb(s  higher  seminaries,  also,  should  coMve 
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•feijr  «lqnp«n  vrithm  the  ttMns  «f  enfi^rtiDdt  bgids- 
tittk  X«aniii^  trotU  tku  Aottriiiv  oad  tioe  be  moro 
^ftcfuallj   reMraintd   than    faf  y^cimmB  ot  pmd 

Tlifite  wefe  vonb  of  wiadoiH,  t(ui  tiiejr  w^n  ^My 
heeM.  Qb  the  Mb  d^r  6f  Febmaiy  Mde^ediag*  tile 
gevemor  ami  a  ipeeial  measege  to  the  le^Utire,  in 
wiiieh  he  edyieed  tluit  tbe  proeeeds  at  the  public  labcb 
of  Ibe  stete,  anunmtlng  to  one  Mid. a  half  millio&B  of 
aenot,  shottld  be  exohuively  appnopmtod  tb  ednoalieiiel 
f^potm.  A  bill  was  forthwith  intro(hioed«  which  he»> 
eame  a  law  oa  the  ad  of  April,  lettiiig  apart  the  oat 
avaib  of  the  first  five  huDdred  thouae&d  acxep  of  hmi 
that  shouM  be  aok!*  and  three  thoutand  rfiaies  of  bank 
stock,  ae  a  fiiad  for  the  use  of  common  sehoob,  to  ae^ 
ouBudote  till  the  interest  aosounted  to  fifty  thonsand 
dollars  per  anntttn ;  afttir  which,  the  latter  was  to  be 
annually  ^tributed^  for  the  prooeotion  <^the  great  ob* 
jeot  in  view,  in  such  a  raamier  as  thb  legislalere 
mig^t  dirset. 

b  this  maoner,  apon  the  recomnieiidalion  of  Mor* 

« 

gon  Lewis,  was  the  foundation  of  the  present  oommoli 
school  fund  fizst  laid.  One  improFement  after  another 
has  been  made,  until  now  we  have  a  qpfen^d  systei^ 
of  education,  to  which  the  citizen  of  New  York  may 
justly  point  with  exultant  pride.  Its  influence  is  felt  in 
every  nook  and  comer  of  the  state ;  in  the  crowded 
thoroHj^ifores  of  our  large  towns  and  cities^i  and  in  the 
quiet  hamlet  eadK)soined  amid  the  leafy  drapery  of  our 
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Tirgin  fureili ;  iik  tbd  HuuMe  pila09  of  dier  mUMoiuttr^ 
and  in  the  homUe  ootUge  of  tlio  kborar.  "  The  dis- 
trict school  IB  DO  longer  the  repidnTe^  dreerjr,  and  teifi- 
ous  place  of  mental  and  bodily  torture,  which  has  fium- 
ished  the  £nrtile  theme  of  wit  andsarcaam  toso  many  of 
the  highest  claas  of  minds^  Music  and  innoeent  hilarity ; 
play*grounds»  adorned  with  the  choioest  flowers,  and 
cultiyated  with  the  most  assiduous  care ;  waUs,  orna- 
mented with  the  most  tasteful  and  attractive  drawings ; 
and  seats  and  desks,  iirranged  with  the  utmost  regard  for 
the  comfi>rt  and  convenience  of  the  occupant ;  kin4 
attentive,  and  faithful  teachers,  and  cheerlhl,  obedient, 
and  happy  pupils — now  meet  the  eye  on  every  hand ; 
and  the  work  of  education  is  everywhere  progressing, 
with  a  power  and  success  hitherto  unknown."* 

The  wish  of  Governor  Lewis  has  been  fidfilied. 
Poverty  no  more  obstructs  "  the  path  to  the  fane  of 
knowledge,"  and  the  indigent  are  educated  "  at  the  public 
eipense."  The  starting-point  in  the  career  of  learning 
has  been  made  free  to  all ;  and  the  son  of  the  rich 
man  enjoys  no  greater  privileges,  in  this  respect,  than 
the  young  striplmg,  with  no  fortune  but  an  honest 
heart  and  a  determined  spirit,  who  presses  forward  be- 
side  him  in  the  race. 

In  the  autumn  of  180&,  the  governor  visited  most  of 
the  counties  in  the  state,  in  his  character  as  com** 
maDder-in*chief,  and  personally  inspected  the  militia. 
As  has  been  remarked,  he  was  naturally  fond-^-perfaaps 
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too  orach  80-*<»f  military  show  and  display.  The  im- 
proTement  of  the  militia  system  was  one  of  the  princq>al 
Aemes  of  his  speech,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
le^slative  session  in  the  winter  of  1806 ;  and  this,  to- 
gether with  the  reviews,  fiimished  abundance  of  mate- 
rial for  the  small  wits  of  the  day,  in  their  attaeks  upon 
him.  In  the  course  of  his  speech,  he  referred  to  the 
almost  unirersal  want  of  experienced  dnimmers,  and 
semarked,  that  the  ^  drum  was  all-important  in  the  day 
of  battle."  His  political  enemies  at  once  pounced 
upon  this  expression,  and  rung  the  changes  upon  it 
from  «ie  end  of  the  state  to  the  other.  It  has  smce 
been  the  text  of  one  of  those  peculiar  paragraphs  of 
Mr.  Hammond,  the  propriety  or  good  sense  of  which 
it  is  alike  difficult  to  discover.*  No  doubt,  the  idea  in- 
tended  to  be  conveyed  bjr  the  governor,  might  have 
been  expressed  in  a  manner  less  obnoxious  to  puerile 
eritaeism ;  but  whatever  may  be  said  in  regard  to  the 
mere  choice  of  words,  the  sentiment  itself  was  plain 
matter-of-fact ;  for  every  one  whose  opinions  are  enti- 
tled to  the  least  consideration,  knows  very  well  that 
martial  music  is  of  especial  importance  to  an  army> 
whether  in  battle  or  out  of  it. 

Another  recommendation  of  the  governor  was  like- 
wise made  the  subject  of  ridicule,  by  those  who  were 
unable  to  appreciate  its  value  and  utility.  This  was 
the  introduction  of  light  artillery — a  measure  which, 
howsoever  it  may  have  been  derided,  survived  the  storm 
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of  obloquy  to  which  it  was  exposed;  and  when  the  ex*- 
pdrienoQ  of  the  seoond  war  with  Great  Britain  bad 
demonstrated  its  useiukieBs,  was  elevated  to  a  high 
jdaoe  in  the  estimation  of  the  public.  The  goTemor 
further  called  the  attention  of  the  legislature  to  the  pro- 
vision of  the  existing  constitution,  which  required  the 
estabKshmenl;  of  magazines  in  each  county  in  the  state* 
His  counsels  were  followed  to  a  gi'eat  extent,  aaii 
the  happy  efiect  of  observing  them  was  witnessed  in 
the  readiness  with  which  the  militia  were  prepared  ta 
take  the  id[d»  during  the  war  of  181d* 

It  aj^ared  from  the  speech  of  the  governor,  tiiat  the 
debt  due  firom  New  York  to  the  general  govemmeftf 
amounted  to  nearly  eight  hundred  thousand  dollari ; 
and  inasmuch  as  the  former  had  a  right  to  expend  vij^ 
wards  of  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  oonstmctinp 
works  of  fortification  for  the  defence  and  secmity  of 
her  harbors  and  other  exposed  points^  he  earnestly 
urged  the  legislature  to  take  the  matter  into  con- 
sideration. 

Whoever  has  taken  the  pains  to  examine  with  any 
Q^re  the  early  political  history  of  New  York,  must  have 
remarked  the  commanding  influence  exerted,  for  a  lon^ 
period,  by  the  Clintons  and  the  Livingstons.  While 
Aaron  Burr  was  at  tfie  height  of  popularity,  he  maa* 
aged  dexterously  to  change  from  one  side  to  the 
other,  as  the  prospect  of ''future  favors*' ohanced  to 
appear  the  most  inviting.  The  federalists  were  defeat^ 
ed  in  1800,  by  a  union  of  the  three  interests ;  and  the 
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diAtons  sad  the  LivingsttiDs  cdmbined  td  overthrow 
Bmr  at  the  gabemstoiial  eleeti<m  m  1804.  Ih  the  M* 
I«mBg  sammer,  <^cciirreci  the  fktal  duel  bet^rveeti  the 
loiter  and  General  Hamilton ;  and  puUie  opinion  at 
once  pronounced  againit  the  survivor  its  nnaparing  de- 
cree of  ostracism*  Thenceferthy  the  contest  was  be- 
tween the  Clintons  and  the  Livingstons ;  for  the  fede- 
ralists, meanwhile,  were  in  «i  sort  of  dorniant  stat^^*- 
not  literally  sucking  their  paws,  but  supporting  them- 
selves on  equally  unsubstantial  food,  the  hope  of  better 
di^  to  come. 

Governor  Lewis  had  scarcely  seated  himsrif  in  the 
c&air  of  state,  when  his  proceedingB  began  to  be  severe- 
ly criticised  and  censured  by  De  Witt  Clinton  and  his 
friends.  The  first  cause  of  dispute,  probably,  was  the 
bestowal  of  tfie  offices.  PoKtical,  iSie  every-day  chatt 
ity,  always  begins  at  home ;  and  it  was  ao  more  thatf 
natural  for  the  governor  to  manifest  some  preference 
for  those  to  whom  he  felt  the  most  indebtedi  The 
manner  in  which  he  dispensed  the  executive  patronage 
was  not  at  all  satisfactory  to  the  Clinton  facticm ;  and 
when  he  refused  to  join  in  the  cnisade  against  the 
Merchants^  Bank,  the  breach  became  irreparable.  The 
council  chosen  by  the  legislature  of  1806  was  compost 
of  a  majority  of  Clintonians*— oile  cf  the  number  being 
De  Witt  CKnton^and  they  had  no  sooner  been  appoint- 
ed, than  they  commenced  removing  the  Lewisites  feend 
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itician,  else  he  might  have  ftemmed  the  torrent,  which 
was  fast  bearing  him  down,  with  entire  success.  He 
lacked  boldness  and  decision,  and  possessed  but  an 
ordinary  degree  of  shrewdness.  The  federalists,  or,  at 
least,  the  greater  portion  of  them,  came  to  his  rescue ; 
and  in  the  legislature  of  1807,  the  Lewisite  republicans^ 
with  the  assistance  of  the  former,  were  in  a  respectable 
majority.  A  new  coimcil;  friendly  to  the  govemor, 
was  now  chosen,  and  matters  soon  began  to  assume  a 
more  promising  appearance.  But  the  signs  of  the 
times  were  deceptive.  At  a  meeting  of  his  rqwUicaa 
friends,  held  in  the  city  of  New  York,  on  the  1st  day 
of  January,  1807,  Mr.  Lewis  had  been  nominated  for 
re-election ;  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  legisla> 
ture,  however,  belonging  to  that  party,  were  opposed  to 
this  step,  and  sixty-five  of  them  united  in  recommend* 
ing  the  support  of  Daniel  D.  Tompkins^  Forty-five  of 
the  republican  members  affixed  their  names  to  the  ad«* 
dress,  uiging  the  electors  to  vote  for  Governor  Lewis.. 

At  the  April  electi<Hi,  the  great  mass  of  the  federal*- 
ists  gave  their  sufirages  to  Mr.  Lewis,  and  he  also 
received  a  number  of  the  republicsn  votes ;  but  his 
competitor  was  generally  looked  upon  as  the  r^ular 
candidate,  and  at  the  close  of  the  canvass,  it  appeared 
that  he  had  received  a  Httle  over  four  thousand  major* 
ity  above  the  former  incumbent,  in  a  poll  of  skty-six 
thousand  votes. 

Notwithstanding  his  temporary  association  with  the 
fedendisls.  Goeremor  Lewis  was  still  a  republican  in 
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principle,  aad  cordially  supported  the  administrations 
of  Jefferson  and  Madison.  After  his  defeat,  he  wa^ 
disinclined  again  to  enter  puUic  life ;  but  at  the  annual 
election  in  1810,  he  was  induced  to  yield  to  the  BcUci" 
tations  of  his  friends,  and  became^a  candidate,  on  the 
republican  ticket,  for  the  office  of  senator  from  th^ 
middle  district  of  the  state.  His  party  succeeded  in 
electing  him,  by  an  unusually  large  majority ;  and  as 
a  member  of  the  legislature,  he  sustained,  by  his  yote 
and  influence,  die  republican  administration  of  Gover- 
ncM"  Tompkins.  He  was  chosen  a  member  of  the 
council  of  appointment,  and  took  an  active  part  in  pro- 
Curing  the  passage  of  the  bill  incorporating  the  Bank  of 
America. 

The  war  of  1813  found  Mr.  Lewis  somewhat  ad- 
yanced  in  year?.  The  noon-time  of  life  had  passed 
away.  Age  had  impaired  the  vigor  of  his  body,  but  it 
had  neither  weakened  the  strength  of  his  mind,  nor  de- 
stroyed, in  aught,  the  fire  of  patriotism  that  continued 
to  bum  in  his  heart.  His  services  were  proniptly  of- 
fered to  the  general  government,  in  anticipation  yof 
a  collision,  and  in  the  month  of  May,  1812,  he  was  ap- 
pointed quartermaster-general  of  the  aroiy  of  the 
United  States,  with  the  rank  of  brigadier-general.  He 
was  constantly  employed  in  the  business  of  bis  office, 
tin  the  close  of  the  campaign,  and  in  March,  1813,  was 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  major-general  His  c4Mmec- 
tion  with  the  quartermaster's  department  now  ceased, 
and  he  accompanied  General  Dearborn  to  the  Niagara 
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ftontier.  At  the  captnie  of  Fort  Gtotfg^  Geneorat 
Lewis  followed  closely  the  moyement  of  the  advance 
oorps  under  Colonel  Seott,  with  the  whole  of  his  di* 
vision,  and  aided  in  dispersing  and  scattering  the 
enemy's  troops.  He  then  ordered  the  parsuit  to  conir 
mence,  but  almost  immediately  countermanded  his 
orderS)  under  the  direction  of  the  oommander*in-chieC 
Thus  was  Scott  recalled  when  the  enemy  were ''  withia 
his  grasp  near  Queenstown;"*  and  Uius  were  many  of 
the  substantial  advantages  that  might  have  resulted 
from  the  attack  lost  to  the  army,  through  no  fanlt  of 
Greneral  Lewis. 

In  the  fall  of  this  year  occurred  the  memorable  and 
unfortunate  expedition  of  General  Wilkinson  down  the 
St.  Lawrence.  General  Lewis  took  part  in  the  move- 
ment, as  the  second  in  command.  When  the  army 
left  Sackett's  Harbor  he  was  in  feeble  health,  and  con* 
tinned  so  during  the  remainder  of  the  campaign.  Qtt 
the  day  previous  to  the  engagement  at  Chrystler*^ 
fields,  Greneral  Wilkinson  gave  up  the  command  to 
Lewis,  on  account  of  indisposition.  The  latter  imme* 
diately  rose  from  his  sick  bed,  and  in  person  reconnoi- 
tred the  enemy  who  were  pressing  upon  their  rear. 

At  midnight  he  dispatched  an  order  to  General 
Bbyd,  who  commanded  on  shore^  requiring  him  forth- 
with to  strike  his  camp  and  form  a  junction  with  the 
advimced  column  under  General  Brown;  and  at  the 
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fame  time  he  instraeted  the  offioers  ift  oharge  of  tbn 
hoitta  to  cloee  up.  Had  this  moTement  beea  earned  intOi 
elfect  the  enemy  would  have  been  drawa  fmther  from 
dieir  retourees ;  their  flotilla  would  have  been  entaa- 
gled  in  the  rapids,  and  a  yetreat  tendered  impoMibte  ; 
thus  circumstaneed,  it  would  have  been  easy  to  fall 
upon  them  with  the  united  atreogth  of  the  army,  and 
to  crush  them  at  a  blow.  B«it  the  ovder  of  General 
Lewis  had  scarcely  been  delivered  to  General  Boyd» 
when  the  latter  received  instructions  from  the  com- 
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mander-in-chief,  directing  him  '*  to  face  about  and  beat 
the  enemy/'  The  disastrous  action  of  the  11th  of  No- 
vember  was  the  result ;  and  the  American  troops  soon 
after  retired  into  winter-quarters, — ^both  officers  and 
men  chagrmed  beyond  measure  at  the  iU-success  ot 
the  expedition. 

In  1814,  General  Lewis  was  intrusted  with  the 
eommand  of  the  forces  destined  for  the  defence  of  New 
York ;  but  as  the  ap{»*ehended  attack  was  not  made, 
he  had  no  opportunity  to  measure  strength  with  the 
enemy,  or  to  test  the  completeness  of  his  preparations 
for  their  reception. 

But  it  was  not  only  by  his  own  personal  services  in 
^e  field,  that  the  patriotism  of  General  Lewis  was 
manifested.  In  the  summmr  of  1812,  he  advanced  up- 
wards of  fourteen  thousand  dollars,  from  his  own  private 
means  for  the  relief  of  the  American  }»isoQers  ia 
Canada. 

When  the  contractors  for  the  army  were  unable  to 
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MSI  their  engagemmts  ibr  the  want  of  funds,  he  loaned 
them  money  to  enable  them  to  keep  the  troops  prop^ly 
sapplied.    In  a  spirit  of  generosity  becoming  a  mag* 
nanimoos  soldier,  he  likewise  discounted  the  drafts  of 
British  officers  who  had  been  captured  by  the  Ameri- 
cans.      At  the  commencement  of  the  war,  the  late 
General  Leavenworth  raised  a  company  in  the  county 
of  Delaware,  with  which  he  joined  the  army.    Many 
of  its  members  resided  on  the  patrimonial  estate  of 
General  Lewis ;  and  as  agricultural  labor  and  productt 
had  been  greatly  reduced  in  that  county,  by  reason  of 
the  war,  he  directed  his  agent  to  remit  one  year's  rent 
for  every  campaign  served  by  a  tenant,  or  by  the  son  of 
a  tenant  Kving  and  working  with  him.    Subsequently* 
for  the  same  reason  he  remitted  to  all  t^iants  residing 
on  their  farms  all  arrearages  of  rent,  accruing  up  to 
tfie  1st  day  of  February,  181d.     The  aggregate  of 
these  remissions  was  upwards  of  seven  thousand  d(d- 
lars.    Acts  like  these  speak  volumes  in  favor  of  the 
kindness  of  heart,  and  the  patriotic  devotion  to  the  in* 
terests  of  his  country,  which  were  such  prominent 
traits  in  the  character  of  Mokgan  Lewis. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  he  retired  from  public  life, 
though  he  was  afterwards  frequently  elevated  by  the 
partiality  of  his  feIlow*citizens  to  places  of  honor  and 
usefulness.  At  the  celebration  of  the  centennial 
anniversary  of  the  birthday  of  Washington,  on  the 
22d  of  February,  1832,  he  delivered  the  oration,  at  the 
request  of  the  connn<Hi  council  of  the  city  of  New 
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York.  In  18W|  he  was  elected  preiident  of  tke  New 
York  Historioal  Society ;  and  at  the  tioM  of  his  death 
he  was  the  {Mresiding  officer  of  the  state  society  of 
Cincinnati,  and  the  Grand  Master  of  the  Masonic 
Grand  Lodge  of  New  York.  He  rarely  participated 
in  political  controversies,  though  always  recognized  as  a 
member  of  the  republican  or  democratic  party.  In 
the  animated  contest  of  1840  he  took  a  deep  interest, 
and  so  iai  deviated  from  his  usual  custom,  as  to  pre- 
side at  a  mass  meeting  held  by  his  friends  at  Kmgston. 

Most  of  his  time  was  ^nt  in  the  city  of  New  York» 
where  he  became  a  resident,  or  at  his  country-seat  in 
Dutchess  county.  He  was  quite  often  among  the 
company  at  Saratoga  during  the  summer,  and  delighted 
to  visit  the  scene  of  Burgoyne's  disasters,  and  "  fight  his 
battles  o'er  again."  There  are  many  who  still  remem- 
ber the  earnestness  with  which  he  used  to  recount  the 
storied  incidents  of  that  hallowed  field ;  and  who  never 
failed  to  forget  the  privileged  garrulity  of  age,  when 
they  saw  the  fire  of  past  days  kindling  in  his  eye,  and 
marked  the  scintillations  of  patriotic  thought  falling 
from  his  lips  like  the  flashes  of  an  expiring  taper. 

He  lived  to  an  age  far  beyond  the  ordinary  allot- 
ment of  humanity,  and  died  in  the  city  of  New  York  on 
the  7th  day  of  April,  1844.  He  was  married  in  the 
spring  of  1779,  to  Gertrude  Livingston,  the  sister  of 
Robert  R.  and  Edward  Livingston.  This  union  was 
a  long  and  happy  one,  and  was  terminated  by  the 
death  of  Mrs.  Lewis  in  the  seventy-sixth  year  of  her 
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age.  They  kad  a  large  family,  and  many  df  tha  da* 
aoeadaato  are  among  the  moet  uaeftd  and  ettterpiiaiag 
citueeas  In  the  oity  and  state  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Lewis  was  not  a  giM^  maa:  that  is>  he  did  not 
possess  striking  charaoteristicB  er  showy  talents ;  bal 
his  many  sterling  qualities  of  heart  and  mind  entide 
him  to  be  held  in  gratefol  remembrance.  To  the 
amenities  of  the  gentleman  he  united  the  attainments 
of  a  scludar.  He  was  a  firiend  to  the  onforttmate ;  a 
publio  benefactor;  kind  and  amiable  in  the  relations 
of  private  life ;  and  a  patriot,  soiu  peur,  tt  sans  re- 
frBche^ 
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DANIEL  D.  TOMPKINS. 

When  Fortwie  seemed  the  most  adverse  to  the  suo 
eess  ct  the  American  colonies,  in  their  struggle  with 
Great  Britain-^when  their  armies  had  sustained  a  di»* 
astroos,  though  perhaps  not  altogether  unexpected  de^ 
feat,  on  Long  Islund — when  New  York  was  evacuated 
hy  the  soldiers  of  Washington,  and  her  hotels  convert' 
ed  into  barracks,  and  her  churches  into  riding-schooli 
and  drill*rooms,  for  the  mercenaries  of  De  Heister — > 
when  the  neighboring  counties  were  overrun  by  the 
enemy,  who  quartered  themselves  in  the  houses  of 
ttiose  who  disdained  to  take  protection  of  the  invader, 
and  despoiled  them  <^  the  products  of  their  farms  and 
fhe  labor  of  their  hands — ^when  hundreds  and  thousands 
of  good  men  and  true,  who  were  too  faint-hearted  to 
hope,  and  yet  top  patriotic  to  utterly  despair,  faltered 
in  the  cause-^there  were  but  three  firm  and  unyielding 
whigs  in  the  little  settlement  of  Fox  Meadows,  in  the 
county  of  Westchester.  One  of  these  individuals  was 
Jonathan  6.  Tompkins,  the  father  of  the  subject  of  this 
memoir. 

The  family  of  the  elder  Tompkins  was  of  Englisb 
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origin.  Daniel  D.  was  his  seventh  son,*  and  was  bom 
at  the  residence  of  his  father,  in  the  present  town  of 
.y  ocarsdale,  on  tlie  21st  day  of  June,  1774.  He  was  a 
farmer's  son ;  inured  to  toil  from  early  boyhood ;  accus- 
tomed  to  use  the  hoe,  and  to  follow  the  plough.  With 
a  heart  as  light  and  happy  as  that  of  the  lark,  to  whose 
matin  song  he  listened,  and  with  the  lay  of  tfie  merry 
ploughboy  upon  his  lips,  he  went  forth  to  his  wonted 
labor;  and  at  eventide,  when  his  allotted  task  was 
done,  he  found  a  sweet  relief  from  fatigue  in  reading 
and  study.  The  information  thus  acquired  was  lim* 
ited,  but  it  awakened  a  desire  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  great  stores  of  human  knowledge.  He  did 
not  want  ambition,  and  his  friends  were  naturally 
anxious  that  it  should  be  rightly  directed.  **  The  boy 
gave  promise  of  the  man."  It  was  his  dearest  wish  to 
obtain  a  liberal  education,  and  paternal  thrift  and  in- 
dustry supplied  the  means  for  its  acquisition. 

After  going  through  the  usual  course  of  preparatory 
study,  he  entered  Columbia  College,  in  the  city  of 
New  York.  Here  he  was  respected  and  esteemed,  not 
more  for  the  winning  manners  that  rendered  him  so 
pleasant  a  companion,  than  for  his  constant  and  unre- 

*  It  used  to  be  said  bjr  Hie  political  opponents  of  Ooveroor  Tomp- 
kina,  when  he  was  ronning  as  a  candidate,  that  eyery  old  woman  in  the 
state  who  believed  in  the  common  saperstition  with  regavd  to  a  $epetUh 
son,  exerted  her  inflaenoe  in  his  iavor ;  for,  according  to  their  logic,  as  it 
must  be  admitted  that  he  could  core  all  manner  of  bodily  ailmentfl,  it 
was  quite  certain  that  he  would  find  effectual  remedies  for  the  diocaaea 
of  the  state. 
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mxtting  attention  to  fais  studies.  His  progress  was 
rapid,  but  sure.  Not  oontent  with  the  ordinary  routine 
of  a  collegiate  course,  he  stored  his  mind  with  the  rich 
wealth  <^  ancient  and  modem  lore,  and  was  distin- 
guished among  his  companicms  for  his  extensive  reading 
and  general  intelligence,  while  his  acquirements  as  a 
scholar  were  held  in  high  respect. 

He  graduated  with  honor  in  the  year  17M,  and  im- 
mediately commenced  the  study  of  the  law.  In  1797, 
he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  at  once  opened  an 
office  in  the  city  of  New  York.  Shortly  after  he  en- 
tered upon  the  practice  of  his  profession,  he  married  the 
daughter  of  Mangle  Minthorne,  one  of  the  wealthiest 
and  most  respectable  citizens  of  New  York.  This 
alliance  not  only  extended  his  business  connections,  but 
Increased  his  influelnce.  He  soon  became  known  as  a 
lawyer,  and  his  legal  knowledge  and  talents  enabled 
him  to  take  and  maintain  a  high  stand.  Thus  flatter- 
ing were  his  prospects  at  the  outset  of  his  career,  and 
they  continued  to  grow  brighter  and  brighter  as  he  ad- 
vanced in  years. 

When  he  first  becamye  a  voter,  the  line  between  the 
federal  and  republican  parties  was  closely  drawn. 
From  the  first,  he  identified  himself  with  the  latter ;  and 
through  good  report  and  evil  report,  through  weal  and 
through  woe,  his  fortunes  were  interwoven  with  those 
of  his  party.  In  the  great  contest  of  1800  he  took  an 
active  and  decided  part,  and  rejoiced  most  sincerely 
over  the  triumphant  election  of  Mr.  Jefferson. 
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In  the  month  of  August,  1801,  aa  election  was  held 
throughout  the  state  of  New  York,  for  the  purpose  of 
choosing  delegates  to  the  state  convention,  called,  in 
pursuance  of  an  act  passed  the  previous  winter,  for 
two  objects — ^to  reduce  and  limit  the  number  of  mem- 
bers of  the  legislature,  and  to  declare  the  true  construc- 
tion of  the  23d  article  of  the  constitution,  relating  to 
the  power  of  appointments  Mr.  Tompkins  was  nom- 
inated and  elected  by  the  republicans  of  the  City  of 
New  York,  as  a  delegate.  The  convention  assembled 
on  the  18th  of  October,  at  Albany*  It  will  be  recol- 
lected, that  dming  the  administration  of  George  Clin- 
ton, the  federal  council  of  appointment  claimed  the  con- 
current  right  of  making  nominations;  and  that  the 
same  claim  was  put  forth  by  the  republican  council, 
during  the  administration  of  John  Jay;  both  these  emi- 
nent men  resisting  to  the  utmost  this  violent  interpre- 
tation of  the  constitution.  Consequently,  most  of  the 
leading  members  of  the  convention  were  committed  in 
favor  of  the  concurrent  right;  and  they  only  registered 
the  opinion  which  they  had  long  before  advanced,  un- 
der the  influence  of  high  party  excitement,  when  they 
adopted  a  resolution,  pronouncing  their  judgment  to  be, 
that  the  right  to  nominate  all  officers,  otiier  than  tho^ 
directed,  in  express  terms^  to  be  appointed  in  a  differ- 
ent manner,  was  vested  in  the  governor,  "  and  in  each 
of  the  members  of  the  council  of  appointment." 

But  little  debate  took  place  on  the  merits  of  the 
question,  prior   to  the   passage    of  the   resolution. 
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There  was  no  need  of  thia,  becaoM  tiie  cfrajority 
wej^e  ready  to  pronounce  their  foregone  conclusion. 
Only  fourteen .  members  advocated  the  exclusiye 
right  of  the  governor  to  make  nommations,  and  voted 
against  the  resolution.  In  the  minority  was  Mr. 
Tompkins,  who  was  too  young  to  have  participated, 
to  any  great  extent,  in  the  previous  controversies,  and 
too  honest  to  sanction  a  construction  so  abhorrent  to 
the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  constitution;  and  eonse- 
quently,  in  the  convention  of  1821>  he  congratulated 
himself  that,  at  so  youthful  an  age>  and  when  he  was  so 
liable  to  err,  he  had  resisted  this  unwarrantable  en- 
croachment upon  the  rights  of  the  executive.* 

The  session  of  the  cpnvention  was  of  brief  duration, 
and,  of  course,  did  not  interfere  with  the  professional 
business  of  Mr.  Tompkins.  He  had  been  repeatedly 
solicited  to  become  a  candidate  for  the  state  legisla- 
ture, and  had  invariably  declined  the  kind  offices  of 
his  friends  in  this  behalf.  But  at  the  April  election  in 
1804,  he  consented  to  accept  a  nomination  for  con- 
gress, as  one  of  the  city  representatives.  He  was 
elected  by  a  large  majority,  but  never  took  his  seat  in 
the  house,  in  consequence  of  his  receiving  an  appoint- 
ment equally  useful  and  honorable,  and  more  conge- 
nial to  his  tastes  and  disposition. 

At  this  same  election,  Morgan  Lewis,  the  chief  jus- 
tice  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  state,  w;as  chosen 
governor.    Immediately  after  his  inauguration,  in  the 
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month  of  July  Mowing,  he  Called  the  eotmcil  of  ^a(p>- 
pobtment  together,  who  promoted  Judge  Kent  to  Ae 
office  of  chief  jostice,  and  filled  the  racancj  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  Daniel  D.  Tompkitis  as  an  associate 
justice.  Thus,  at  the  eariy  age  of  thirty  years,  was  be 
elevated  to  a  seat  on  a  bench  honored  by  the  wisdom 
and  purity  of  Jay,  the  learning  of  Kent,  tiie  genius  of 
Livingston,  the  clear-headedness  and  sound  judgment 
of  Thompson,  and  the  astute  reasoning  of  Spencer. 
Compared  with  these  giants  of  the  law,  he  appeared  to 
no  disadvantage.  Of  talent  and  learning  he  had  suffi- 
cient to  grace  any  position ;  and  his  reported  opinions, 
while  they  do  not  suffer  when  placed  beside  those  of 
hid  associates,  are  alike  creditable  to  himself,  and  to 
those  by  whom  he  was  appointed. 

But  the  fitness  of  his  selection  was  made  more  strik- 
ingly manifest  when  he  came  to  preside  at  the  circuits. 
At  Nisi  Prius,  he  stood  pre-eminent.  Justice,  as  per- 
sonified by  him,  was  no  cold,  blind,  and  passionless 
statue,  but  a  living,  animated  reality,  sympathizing  with 
thbse  who  were  to  feel  the  effect  of  its  mandates,  and 
happily  blending  the  principles  of  law  and  reason  with 
the  dictates  of  mercy  and  humanity.  Well  read  in  his 
profession,  he  was  quick  in  perceiving  the  real  merits 
of  a  cause,  and  in  comprehending  the  bearing  of  testi- 
mony. He  was,  therefore,  prompt,  and.  rarely  incor- 
rect, in  his  decisions.  If  they  were  favorable  to  the 
suitor,  they  were  gratefully  remembered ;  if  ndretm, 
his  kindness  disarmed  censure,  and  ensured  respect 
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b  the  «hort  period  of  three  years,  during  which  be  oo- 
eujned  a  seat  on  the  bench,  he  acquired  a  popularity 
that  has  never  been  excelled,  if  it  has  even  been  equal- 
led, by  any  other  judicial  officer  in  our  state.  The 
charm  of  his  manners  was  irresistible.  He  was  at  the 
same  time  dignified  and  afiable,  firm  and  faithful  iu  the 
discharge  of  duty,  and  yet  kind  and  condescending  to 
all  who  approached  him.  He  was  attentive  to  the 
business  of  the  court,  but  never  allowed  the  austerity 
of  the  judge  to  overshadow  and  conceal  all  the  finer 
feelings  of  the  man.  Furthermore,  his  appearance 
was  prepossessing,  and  there  was  a  fascination  in  hia 
nukoners  and  conversation  to  which  no  one  could  be 
iadifferent. 

Onoe  having  entered  public  life^  Mr.  Tompkins  ad-- 
vanced  with  rapid  strides  along  the  high-road  to  fame 
He  had  scarcely  made  himself  familiar  with  the  routine 
of  his  judicial  duties,  when  he  was  selected  by  the  re- 
publican legislative  caucus,  held  on  the  evening  of  the 
16 tb  of  February,  1807,  as  their  candidate  for  the  office 
of  governor.  This  nomination  was  doubtless  made 
through  the  influence  of  De  Witt  Clinton  and  Ambrose 
Spencer,  who  were  then  the  acknowledged  leaden  of 
the  republican  party  in  the  state.  The  Livmgston  in- 
terest, who  constituted  but  a  minority  of  thai  party, 
thou^  recognized  at  Washington  as  being  among  the 
most  faithful  supporters  of  the  generid  adminiftratioo, 
were  repcesentad  id  New  York  mainly  by  Goverpor 
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Lewis,  who,  as  has  been  intimated,  was  more  estima- 
ble as  a  man,  than  skilful  ais  a  politician. 

It  has  often  been  said,  that  the  object  of  Messrs. 
Chnton  and  Spencer,  in  bringing  forward  so  young  a 
man  as  Mr.  Tompkins,  for  the  important  office  of 
chief  magistrate  of  the  state,  was,  through  his  popu- 
larity, to  elevate  themselves  to  power ;  it  being  pre- 
sumed that  he  would  cany  out  their  wishes  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  government.  But  this  supposition 
is  equally  unjust  to  him  and  to  them.  He  was  much 
too  able  a  man,  and  if  not  that,  too  ambitious,  to  be 
controlled  by  any  self-constituted  council  of  advisers ; 
and  certainly  they  could  not  be  ignorant  of  this.  Un- 
doubtedly, as  was  to  have  been  expected  from  their 
position,  they  hoped  to  have  considerable  influence 
with  him,  but  nothing  more ;  and  this  was  so,  in  fact, 
until,  as  Mr.  Tompkins  believed,  the  support  of  the 
republican  principles  which  he  had  ever  maintained 
required  him  to  separate  from  them. 

Governor  Lewis  was  a  candidate  for  re-election,  and 
was  supported  by  his  imniediate  friends,  and  by  the 
great  body  of  the  federal  party.  The  popular  manners 
of  Judge  Tompkins  also  secured  him  many  federal 
votes ;  and  when  the  result  of  the  canvass  was  ascer- 
tained; it  appeared  that  he  had  been  elected  over  his 
competitor,  by  the  respectable  majority  of  four  thou- 
sand and  eighty-five. 

On  the  iBt  day  of  July,  1807,  Mr.*  Tompkins  took 
the  oath  of  office,  as  governor  of  the  state.    His  first 
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speech  to  the  legislature  was  delivered  at  the  com* 
mencement  of  the  annual  session,  held  in  Albany,  in 
the  winter  of  1808.*  It  was  written  with  marked 
ability,  and  reviewed  and  defended,  in  a  clear  and  for- 
cible manner,  the  foreign  policy  of  the  administration 
of  President  Jefferson,  and  justified  the  passage  of  the 

jl  Embargo  Act    His  views  were  sustained  by  the  legis- 

lature, in  the  answers  of  the  two  houses,  which  were 
adopted  by  decided  majorities.     At  the  special  session, 

ij  held  in  November,  1808,  and  at  the  regular  session 

commencing  in  January,  1809,  the  governor  repeated 
the  sentiments  that  he  had  previously  expressed,  in  re- 

i{  gard  to  the  measures  of  the  general  administration, 

!i  which,  in  like  manner,  received  the  aj^robation  of  the 

l^i:ilature. 

If  the  idea  that  Governor  Tompkins  could  be 
moulded  to  subserve  their  private  purposes,  if  any  they 
had,  was  ever  seriously  entertained  by  De  Witt  Clinton 
and  Ambrose  Spencer,  they  must  have  early  discov- 
ered their  mistake.  As  soon  as  he  became  fairiy  seat- 
ed in  the  executive  chair,  he  sought  by  every  means 
to  strengthen  himself;  and  their  influence  began  sen- 
sibly to  decline.  The  decision  of  the  convention  of 
1801  had  deprived  the  governor  of  the  exclusive  pos- 
session of  the  official  patronage ;  still,  as  one  of  the 
council,  while  its  members  were  his  friends,  his  wishes 
were  quite  likely  to  be  regarded  as  much  or  more  than 
those  of  any  other  single  individual ;  and  this  fact  was 

j  ^  Albany  beesaie  (lie  Beat  of  goTernment  of  the  state,  b  1801 
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pretty  w^ll  known  among  the  appUcants  for  ofioe. 
The  Lewisites  were  not  idle ;  tbey  were  ardent  and 
zealous  in  their  support  of  the  general  administration^ 
and  at  home  endeavored  to  pi'oduoe  a  rupture  between 
DeWitt  Clinton  and  Governor  Tompkins.  The  latter 
gave  no  oounten^ice  to  these  attempts,  though  he  waa 
far  firom  being  unwiUing  to  increase  the  number  of  hia 
firiends,  or  to  profit  by  their  efibrts. 

When  the  legislature  met,  in  November,  1807,  for 
the  choice  of  presidential  electors,  many  of  the  mosi 
idtra  friends  of  George  Clinton,  the  vice-president, 
who  believed  that  Mr.  Madison  had  been  unjustly  pre- 
fi^rred  .to  their  flkvorite  by  the  congressional  oaueus^ 
deflxred  to  nominate  such  persons  as  would  give  him 
their  votes  for  the  higher  office,  instead  of  that  for 
which  he  had  been  again  put  in  nomination.  Mr.  Clin* 
ton  and  Mr.  Spencer  both  favored  this  movement ;  but 
Governor  Tompkins  and  others  protested  against  it, 
and  showed  the  utter  folly  and  uselessness  of  thus 
tbrowing  away  the  votes  of  the  state  of  New  York. 
The  design  was  therefn^e  abandoned,  and  electors  were 
chosen  without  regard  to  their  individual  preferences* 
.After  the  election  of  Mr.  Madison,  Governor  Tomp- 
kins gave  the  same  cordial  support  aod  approbation  to 
his  measures  which  be  had  previously  rendered  to 
those  of  his  distinguished  predecessor ;  although,  in 
craunon  with  a  largp  proportion  of  the  republican  party- 
ill  New  York,  and  elsewhere  throughout  the  Union,  he 
thought  that  the  tone  of  the  administration,  with  re- 
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Bpeot  to  the  fomigD  relations  of  tba  couotry,  wai  lest 
boU  and  energeiic  Ui&n  was  demoded  by  the  eiu- 
gtaej  of  the  times. 

During  the  first  term  of  the  administiration  of  the  gov« 
ernment  by  Governor  Tompkinsi  no  very  important 
measures  of  state  policy  were  either  proposed  or 
adopted.  Public  attention  was  generally  directed  to 
the  protracted  warfare  on  the  JSaropean  continent ;  to 
the  orders  and  decrees  of  the  belligerent  powers,  under 
tbe  operution  of  which  our  commerce  was  seriously 
oripijAed ;  to  the  restrictive  policy  of  the  American  ad- 
ministration, designed  to  compel  am  abandonment  of 
those  arbitrary  regulations ;  and  to  the  negotiations, 
wluch  had  been  so  long  co2;itiaued  that  few  anticipated 
a  peaceful  issue,  and  many  begw  to  hope  they  would 
terminate  in  hostilities. 

M  the  regular  legislative  session  held  in  the  winter 
of  1810,  the  governor  in  his  speech  again  signified  his 
afiprobation  of  the  course  pursued  by  the  general  gov- 
ermnent  in  regard  to  the  repeated  violation  of  the 
sights  of  the  United  States  as  a  neutral  power,  by  the 
Ecgropean  belligerents.  The  restrictive  system  adopted 
by  JeflTerson,  and  continued  by  Madison,  had  been  at- 
tended wilii  one  fortunate  consequence.  Previous  to 
tbe  passage  of  the  Embargo  Act,  the  foreign  commerce 
of  the  country  had  employed  a  great  share  of  the  capi- 
tal and  attention  of  our  citizens ;  but  now  they  were 
•Uiged  to  eoaploy  their  means  in  developji^g  those  in^ 
temal  reeouroes  which  had  hitherto  been  neglected. 
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Domestic  manufactories  sprung  up  all  over  the  Union, 
and  the  question  of  affording  them  legislative  assist- 
ance and  protection  was  now  agitated.  The  governor 
referred  to  them  in  favorable  terms,  and  recommended 
the  subject  of  their  encouragement  by  legal  enactments 
to  the  consideration  of  the  legislature.  He  also  called 
their  attention  to  the  common  school  fund,  and  sug- 
gested the  propriety  of  taking  immediate  measures  to 
carry  the  law  of  1805  into  effect. 

At  the  spring  election  in  1809,  the  federalists  had 
elected  a  majority  of  the  members  of  assembly,  and  the 
answer  of  that  body  to  the  governor's  speech  did  not 
accord-  with  his  views,  particularly  with  reference  to 
the  manner  in  which  the  foreign  affairs  of  the  general 
government  had  been  conducted.  Moreover,  the 
measures  which  he  had  recommended  received  but 
little  notice  on  their  part,  inasmuch  as  most  of  the 
time  of  the  session  was  spent  in  discussing  questions  of 
national  policy,  with  a  view  to  the  effect  which  the 
debate  might  have  at  the  approaching  gubematCHrial 
election.  In  the  senate,  the  republicans  were  in  a 
large  majority,  but  they  could  do  nothing  without  the 
co-operation  of  the  other  branch  of  the  legislature. 

Early  in  the  winter  of  1810,  the  federal  members 
held  their  caucus,  and  nominated  Jonas  Piatt  as  their 
candidate  for  governor.  Their  supremacy  in  the 
house,  and  the  treachery  of  a  republican  senator,  en- 
abled them  to  secure  the  council  of  appointment,  and 
the  official  guillotine  was  kept  constantly  in  motion. 
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It  was  highly  important,  therefore,  that  they  should 
succeed  at  this  election  if  they  wished  to  retain  the 
offices  of  which  they  had  taken  possession.  Their 
hopes  of  success  were  sanguine,  but  they  counted  alto- 
gether too  much  on  the  divisions  in  the  republican 
party.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  symptoms  of 
dissatisfaction,  manifested  during  the  previous  year, 
the  necessity  of  sustaining  Mr.  Madison's  administra- 
tion was  so  urgent,  that  all  minor  considerations  were 
merged  in  this  more  important  one.  The  friends  of  ex- 
Governor  Lewis,  also,  were  now  warmly  enlisted  in 
fevor  of  Mr.  Madison  and  Mr.  Tompkins.  At  the  re- 
publican legislative  caucus,  held  on  the  5th  of  Febru- 
ary, 1810,  the  latter  was  nominated  for  re-election 
without  a  dissenting  voice.  John  Broome,  the  lieu- 
tenant-governor, was  likewise  put  in  nomination. 
Many  citizens  were  present  at  the  caucus  from  other 
parts  of  the  state,  who  took  part  in  the  proceedings,  and 
signed  the  address  which  was  drawn  up  by  De  Witt 
Clinton,  then  a  member  of  the  senate. 

The  republican  party  achieved  a  brilliant  triumph 
at  the  election.  Almost  eighty  thousand  votes  were 
cast  for  governor,  of  which  Governor  Tompkins  re- 
ceived a  little  over  forty-three  thousand ;  thus  securing 
his  re-election  by  a  majority  of  between  six  and  seven 
thousand  votes.*    The  republicans  elected  their  can- 

•  Hr.  J^^nMuwiA  (Pditial  History,  vol  i.  p.  285)  puts  down  the  ma- 
jority of  OoTemor  TompUiM  at  ten  thooaand ;  but  hk  statement  k 
arroDoons. 
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(Kdates  for  senators  in  all  the  districts,  and  nearly  two 
to  one  of  the  members  of  assembly. 

Peculiarly  gratifying  as  was  this  expression  of  ap- 
probation on  the  part  of  his  fellow-citizens  to  the  feel- 
logs,  of  Governor  Tompkins,  the  result  was  yet  more 
satisfactory  to  him,  because  it  indicated  thedetermiaa* 
tion  of  the  people  of  the  state  to  sustain  the  general 
government  in  the  controversy  in  which  it  had  become 
entangled  with  the  European  powers,  and,  if  need  be». 
to  aid  it  in  nntyixig  the  Gordian  knot  with  the  sword. 

The  principal  feature  of  the  governor's  speech  at  the 
meeting  of  the  new  legislature,  on  the  29th  of  January, 
1811,  was  a  review  and  examination  of  the  triangular 
difficulty  with  Great  Britain  and  France,  and  a  vindica- 
tion of  the  course  pursued  by  Mr.  Madison  in  conduct- 
ing the  negotiations  with  those  governments.  He  once, 
more  urged  the  encouragement  and  protection  of  do-> 
ifiestic  manufactures  upon  the  favorable  attention  of 
the  legislature,  and  repeated  his  suggestions  in  regard 
to  the  common  school  fund.  Action  was  had  upon 
the  last  recommendation  of  the  executive,  and  pre- 
paratory measures  taken  to  organize  the  school  system. 
Five  commissioners  were  authorized  to  be  app<Hnted 
by  the  governor,  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  report  a. 
plan  for  the  organization^  at  the  ensuing  session  of  the 
legislature.  The  commissioners  made  their  report  in 
the  winter  of  1612,  and  an  act  was  then  passed  estab- 
lishing the  system. 

* 

For  several  years  there  had  existed  a  faction  in  the  city 
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of  New  York,  composed  of  Lewisites,  durrites/and  other 
'disaffected  republicans,  who  were  neither  few  in  num- 
l)ers,  nor  weak  in  influence,  although  the  latter  was 
confined  to  the  city.    They  were  known  m  the  political 
contests  of  the  day  as  Martling  Men,  and  all  their  efforts 
seemed  to  be  directed  against  De  Witt  Clintod.  Their 
objections  were  principally  of  a  personal  character,  and 
they  boasted  loudly  of  their  independence  of  the  dicta- 
tion of  the  gentleman  who  had  incurred  their  displeas- 
ure.     They  were  countenanced,  however,  by  many 
persons  holding  high  ofBces  under  the  general  govern- 
ment, and  Mangle  Minthorne,  the  father-in-law  of 
(rovernor  Tompkins,  was  one  of  their  leading  men. 
It  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  governor  himself  con- 
curred in  their  movements,  but  he  was  not  indiflfereat 
to  flattery ;  and  when  they  sounded  his  praises,  he  did 
not  inquire  into  the  propriety  of  coupling  with  them 
anathemas  of  one  whom  he  began  to  regard  as  his 
rival.    Naturally  looking  upon  himself  as  the  leader 
of  the  party,  and  cherishing,  it  may  be,  at  that  time 
aspirations  for  still  higher  honors,  he  did  not  regret 
to  see  the  influence  of  Mr.  Clinton  with  his  republican 
friends  gradually  diminishing,  partly  through  the  efforts 
of  his  enemies,  and  partly  through  his  own  mistakes.  • 
In  consequence  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Broome,  the  lieu- 
tenant-governor, in  the  summer  of  1810,  a  law  was 
passed,  authorizing  the  vacancy  to  be  filled  at  the  an- 
nual election  in  April,  1811.  De  Witt  Clinton  was  nom- 
inatedy  and  elected  to  the  office,  in  qpite  of  the  opposi- 
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tion  of  the  Martling  Men,  who  supported  another  oaa* 
didate  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  of  the  federal 
party,  who  also  made  a  nomination.  Governor  Tomp- 
kins took  no  active  part  in  this  contest.  It  is  more 
than  probable  that  he  did  not  approve  of  the  republican 
nomination^  though  he  was  too  rigid  a  party  man  to 
oppose  the  decision  of  the  caucus.  But  all  these  cir- 
cumstances tended  to  keep  alive  and  increase  his  jeal- 
ousy of  Mr»  Clinton. 

We  come  now  to  one  of  the  most  important  acts  of 
Governor  Tompkins,  during  his  administration  of  the 
state  government— *-one  which  called  down  upon  his 
head  the  severest  censure  of  those  who  disapproved  of 
the  step,  and  elicited  the  warmest  encomiums  of  such 
as  concurred  with  him  in  opinion.     By  the  failure  of 
the  old  United  States  Bank  to  obtain  a  re-charter,  at 
the  session  of  congress  in  1810-11,  a  large  amount  of 
its  capital  was  rendered  useless.    The  project  was  then 
started,  by  those  who  were  interested  in  its  re-establish- 
ment, of  procuring  an  act  of  incorporation  from  the 
legislature  of  New  York,  under  which  it  might,  in  ef- 
fect, be  continued ;  and  of  locating  the  revived  institu- 
tion, which  they  proposed  to  call "  The  Bank  of  Amer- 
ica," in  the  commercial  emporium  of  this   state.     No 
sooner  had  this  plan  been  concocted,  than  agents  were 
^dispatched  into  the  interior  counties,  to  sound  the 
members  elect»  and,  if  possible,  prepossess  them  in  its 
&v6r. 
Governor  Tompkins,  was  early  made  acquainted 
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with  th^ae  movements,  and  his  speech  at  the  opening 
of  the  legislative  session,  in  January^  1812,  was  princi- 
pally devoted  to  an  exposition  of  the  evils  arising  from 
a  redundant  paper  currency*  Although  he  did  not 
refer,  in  terms,  to  the  application  about  to  be  made,  he 
had  it  in  view  in  his  remarks.  He  insisted  that  addi- 
tional banking  capital  was  not  required  by  the  citizens 
of  the  state,  in  the  transaction  of  their  business ;  and 
not  only  protested  against  any  considerable  increase 
being  made,  but  intimated,  that  in  his  opinion,  banks 
had  "  already  been  multiplied  to  an  alarming  extent/'^ 
Shortly  after  the  commencement  of  the  session,  the 
petition  for  the  incorporation  of  the  Bank  of  America 
was  pkresented  in  the  assembly.  As  an  inducement  for 
granting  the  charter,  the  petitioners  offered  a  most 
splendid  bribe — ^the  payment  of  a  bonus  of  six  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars;  four  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars of  which  were  to  be  added  to  the  common  school* 
fund,  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  the  hterature 
fund,  and  the  remaining  one  hundred  thousand  dollars 
to  be  paid  into  the  treasury^  at  the  expiration  of  twenty 

*  Hie  speech  of  tKe  governor  on  this  oocftsion  occupied  three  oolumns 
of  a  newspaper — in  those  daji  a  mere  Lilliputian  afl^r  in  comparison 
with  the  mammoth  sheets  now  Msiied  \jj  the  daily  and  weekly  press 
and  he  therefore  folt  it  incambeni  upon  him  io  apologize  for  its  ^  an- 
usual  leogthr  What  would  he  hare  said  could  he  have  lived  to  wii- 
ness  the  annual  inflictions,  in  this  age  of  progress,  upon  the  patience  oi 
the  American  public,  in  the  shape  of  ezecutiTe  messages,  Me,  H  may 
he,  hat  InsoffiBrahly  prolix,  and 

"In  flnkod  aweetaess  kif  dnwn  out.'' 
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,  years  from  the  date  of  the  act  of  ificorporation,  pro- 
vided no  other  bank  charter  shoold  in  the  meanwhile 
be  granted.  It  was  further  proposed  to  loan  one  millioti 
of  dollars  to  the  state,  at  five  per  cent.  Interest,  for  the 
eonstruction  of  canals ;  and  the  same  amount  to  far- 
mers, at  the  usual  rate  of  six  per  cent.  Printed  hand- 
bills, in  which  this  tempting  lure,  this  gilded  bait,  was 
displayed  in  the  most  captivating  form,  were  laid  upon 
the  desks  of  members,  and  placed  on  the  tables  at  their 
boarding-houses,  and  lavishly  distributed  all  over  the 
state. 

It  cannot  excite  feelings  of  gratification,  in  the 
«bosom  of  the  New  Yorker,  to  contemplate  these  pro- 
ceedings ;  and  when  he  rises  from  the  perusal  of  this 
chapter  in  the  history  of  his  state,  it  must  be  with  a 
malediction  trembling  on  his  lips.  His  mind  at  once 
reverts  to  the  wretched  condition  of  the  Roman  empire, 
when  the  Phetorian  cohorts  awed  both  her  patricians 
and  plebeians  into  submission ;  when  public  and  private 
faith  were  hawked  about  in  the  forum,  and  the  throne 
of  the  Caesars  was  filled  by  the  proud  Dives,  whose 
gold  had  more  charms,  in  the  eyes  of  the  soldiery,  than 
the  imperial  purple.  The  Mississippi  scheme  and  the 
South  Sea  bubblfe — every  act  of  corruption — every  be- 
trayal of  public  confidence  and  trust — recorded  In  the 
legislative  annals  of  the  world — will  pass  in  review  be- 
fore him.  Emotions  of  pity  and  regret,  of  sorrow  and 
anger,  will  swell  in  his  bosom,  and  his  language  cannot 
be  otherwise  than  strong  «&d  indignant. 
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All  honor  to  Governor  Tompkins  that  he  remonstrat- 
ed, in  eloquent  and  energetic  terms,  against  the  passage 
of  the  act  incorporating  the  Bank  of  America !  Judge 
Spencer,  John  Tayler,  and  Elisha  Jenkins,  all  three  in* 
fluential  members  of  the  republican  party,  likewise  ex- 
erted themselves  to  defe^  it.  De  Witt  Clinton,  also» 
disapproved  of  the  measure,  though  he  could  not  be  in- 
duced to  come  out  openly  against  it,  because  many  of 
his  warmest  personal  friends  were  friendly  to  the  bill. 
The  remonstrances  of  these  distinguished  men  would 
have  been  successful,  had  not  the  most  bareffu^ed  briba^ 
ry,  and  the  most  glaring  fraud  and  corruption,  been  re* 
sorted  to  and  practic^ed  by  the  agents  employed  to 
secure  the  charter.  A  considerable  number  of  the 
members  of  the  legislature — good  and  worthy  men,  too 
— were  honestly  in  favor  of  granting  the  application ; 
but  in  order  to  secure  the  requisite  vote,  it  was  neces- 
sary  to  make  pecuniary  offers,  in  8om0  cases  to  a  large 
amount,  to  those  who  could  be  influenced  by  such  con* 
siderations.  This  was  done  without  scruple:  and  a 
majority  was  thus  secured  in  both  houses.  The  -  bill 
passed  the  assembly,  by  a  vote  of  fifty-eight  to  thirty, 
nine,  and  was  sent  to  the  senate.  A  vote  having  been 
taken  in  that  body,  which  indicated  with  certainty 
what  would  be  the  result,  it  was  necessary,  at  once,  to 
take  some  bold  and  decisive  step,  to  save  the  honor 
and  credit  of  the  state. 

Judge  Spencer,  and  other  prominent  republicans^ 
had  repeatedly  urged  the  governor  to  exercise  the  au- 
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thority  conferred  upon  him  ¥y  the  censtifutioo/  and  to 
prorogue  the  legislature.  He  at  firvl  hesitated/  but 
when  the  long^foreseen  emergency  had  arrived,  a&d  it 
became  apparent  that  die  applianoes  used  by  the 
agents  of  the  bank  had  been  but  too  successful,  he  felt 
that  his  duty  was  made  plain.  ^  We  concurred  in  the 
opinion/'  says  Judge  Spencer,  **  that  a  crisis  had  aiTiv« 
ed,  when  some  bdd  measrure  was  to  be  taken,  to  pre* 
serve  the  fountain  of  all  our  laws  from  the  impure 
a^qproaches  of  bribery  and  corruption;  and  that  a  pro- 
n^alion,  with  the  reasons  which  produced  it,  would 
awaken  puUie  attention  to  these  enormities,  and  would 
strike  an  awe  into  the  actors  in  these  prdligate  scenes, 
which  woidd  not  fdl  to  produce  a  wholesome  and 
sahitary  state  of  things."* 

On  the  97th  of  March,  18152,  the  governor  sent  his 
message  to  the  legislature,  proroguing  the  two  houses 
until  the  21st  day  of  May  then  next,  and  assigning  as 
the  reason  and  justification  for  the  adoption  of  this  ex* 
treme  measure,  that  sufficient  proof  had  been  furnished 
to  him,  that  the  applicants  for  the  charter  had  cor* 
rupted,  or  attempted  to  corrupt,  the  members  of  the 
legislature.  This  bold  step  was  entirely  unexpected ; 
and  the  reading  of  the  message  was  followed  by  a  fierce 
storm  of  denunciation  from  those  members  who  were 
actively  enlisted  in  behalf  of  the  bank.  No  epithet 
couU  be  too  strong,  or  too  severe,  to  be  hurled  against 
Governor  Tompkins.    He  was  called  a  tyrant  and  a 

*  Defenee  of  Jadge  Spencer,  1S43. 
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ttturper ;  he  waa  charged  with  reviviig  a  pfen)g|itiv« 
borrowed  from  monarchical  govenunents,  which  hid 
long  been  a  dead  letter  in  the  constitution ;  and  them 
were  those  who  went  so  far  as  to  declare  themselyes  in 
favor  of  continuing  the  business  of  the  session,  notwith** 
standing  the  mandate  of  the  governor^ 

The  legislature  adjourned,  howeveri  in  aocordaiioe 
with  the  message  of  prorogation*  But  the  passage  of 
the  Bank  Bill  was  merely  postponed,  and  not  defeated. 
When  the  two  houses  again  came  together*  the  senate 
immediately  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  subject; 
and  although  every  inch  of  ground  was  contested  by  its 
opponents,  it  finally  passed,  by  a  vote  of  seventeen  to 
fourteen*  During  the  recess,  petitions  had  been  circu- 
lated, which  were  addressed  to  the  council  of  q>poi&t- 
ment,  requesting  them  to  appoint  two  additional  judges 
of  the  supreme  court,  as  it  was  ascertained  that  a  ma* 
jority  of  the  council  of  revision  were  friendly  to  the 
bill.  The  avowed  object  of  this  movement  was  to  de- 
feat the  act  of  incorporation  in  the  council ;  but  as  the 
proper  legal  business  of  the  court  did  not  require  any 
additional  force  on  the  bench.  Governor  Tompkins 
could  not  be  induced  to  sanction  the  measure,  and  no 
action  was  had  thereupon  in  the  council  of  appoint- 
ment. 

But  although  the  prorogation  of  the  legislature  did 
not  defeat  the  application  for  this  particular  charter,  it 
had  the  tendency  to  stem  successfully  the  tide  of  cor- 
ruption, that  was  violently  surging  over  the  ramparts 
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of  the  law  and  the  constitution.  It  called  the  attention 
of  the  people  to  the  influences  that  Avere  poisoning  the 
fountains  of  public  and  priyate  virtue.  The  charges 
of  fnalconduct  subsequently  underwent  examination  in 
the  state  courts,  and  one  of  the  agents  of  the  bank  was 
convicted,  and  sentenced  to  the  state  prison;  others 
were  indicted  and  tried,  and  only  escaped  because  the 
witnesses  against  them,  though  the  testimony  was  con- 
clusive and  generally  credited,  were  the  members  of 
the  legislature  to  whom  bribes  had  been  offered,  and 
had  supported  the  persons  on  trial,  for  important  offices, 
subsequent  to  the  occurrence  of  the  circumstances 
which  they  detailed.  Yet  upon  the  whole,  the  action 
of  the  governor,  and  the  proceedings  in  the  courts, 
were  c^ttended  with  the  most  happy  result ;  for  no  sim* 
ilar  attempt  was  afterwards  made  to  corrupt  the  legis- 
lature of  the  state.* 
Previous  to  the  final  adjournment  of  this  legislature, 

•  At  the  sescion  of  the  legidatore  in  the  viuter  of  1818,  Uie  Bank 
of  Amertca  applied  to  be  relieved  firom  the  payment  of  Uie  bonus  to 
the  etate,  and  a&kcd  permission  to  reduce  the  amount  of  their  capitaL 
The  bait  had  taken,  and  as  their  purpose  had  been  accomplished,  thej 
did  not  care  to  fulal  the  oondidons  upon  which  the  charter  was  origin- 
•Uj  granted.  An  excuse  was  readr,  however.  It  was  said,  as  the 
applicants  for  the  charter  probably  anticipated,  that  all  the  stock  conld 
not  be  iek^  unllkss  the  act  was  amended  so  as  to  relieve  the  bank 
from  making  such  heavy  payments.  In  conformity  with  the  applicatieo 
now  made,  the  capital  was  reduced,  and  the  bonus  remitted,  with  the 
exception  of  one  hundred  thousand  doUats,  which  was  to  be  paid  to  the 
MBunoa  sdiiQl  ^niA 
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De  Witt  Clinton  was  nominated  for  the  presidency,  at 
a  caucus  of  the  republican  members.  Governor 
Tompkins,  with  many  other  leading  men  belonging  to 
the  party,  was  opposed  to  the  movement,  and  to  the 
choice  of  Clintonian  electors  at  the  special  session  of 
the  next  legislature,  held  in  the  fall  of  1612.  This  op- 
position was  based,  not  so  much  on  personal  consider- 
ations, although  they  undoubtedly  had  some  influence 
with  the  governor,  but  mainly  on  his  approbation  of 
the  wise  and  prudent  motives  which  had  controlled  the 
policy  of  Mr.  Madison,  during  his  administration.  In 
common  with  many  of  the  most  prominent  republicans 
in  the  Union,  the  former  had  desired  to  see  a  little  more 
energy  displayed  by  the  national  executive;  but  the 
passage  of  the  new  Embargo  Act,  in  April,  1812,  in 
pursuance  of  the  recommendation  of  the  president,  and 
other  proceedings  at  Washington,  assured  him'  that 
bolder  counsels  were  about  to  prevail.  He  thought  it 
unwise,  therefore,  to  divide  the  republican  ^  party,  upon 
a  mere  question  as  to  men,  at  Such  a  crisis,  and  par- 
ticularly unjust  to  oppose  the  re-election  of  a  public 
officer,  whose  fideUty  to  the  country  no  one  diiltrusted. 
and  whose  ability  no  one  questioned. 

As  the  electors  were  then  chosen  by  the  legislature, 
Governor  Tompkins,  and  those  who  concurred  with  him 
ia  desiring  to  see  Mr.  Madison  sustained*  could  do  no- 
thing more  than  express  tbeir  preferences^  which  they 
4id  not  heshate  to  do  on  all  suitable  oocasions.  Ah 
eitrangement  had  been  gradually  springing  up  between 
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the  governor  and  De  Witt  Clinton ;  and  when  the  for- 
mer avowed  his  determination  not  to  place  himself  in 
opposition  to  the  republican  party  in  the  other  states, 
who  were  unanimous  in  favor  of  the  re-election  of  Mr. 
Madison,  the  breach  was  so  far  widened  that  it  could 
never  again  be  healed. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say,  that  when  the  act  declaring 
war  against  Great  Britain  was  passed  by  congress,  in 
June,  1812,  it  met  with  a  hearty  response  from  Gover- 
nor Tompkins.  His  position,  as  the  executive  head  of 
the  state  of  New  York,  was  one  of  great  importance. 
His  patriotic  devotion  to  the  country  was  well  known ; 
and  all  eyes  were  instantly  turned  towards  him,  to 
mark  his  conduct.  He  did  not  disappoint  public  ex« 
pectation.  From  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  con- 
test, he  stood  firm  and  unflinching  in  support  of  strong 
and  decisive  measures.  The  weight  of  his  name  and 
influence,  his  time  and  his  means,  were  never  with- 
held. New  York,  upon  her  northern  and  western  bor- 
ders, was  the  scene  of  important  military  operations ; 
and  with  the  conduct  of  the  war  in  this  quarter  of  the 
Union,  his  name  is  indissolubly  connected. 
Immediately  after  the  president  issued  his  procla- 
.  mation.  Governor  Tompkins  ordered  out  the  militia  of 
the  state,  and  accepted  the  services  of  the  volunteers. 
They  were  organized  and  equipped,  and  sent  into  the 
field,  with  all  possible  expedition.  The  resources  at 
his  control  were  limited ;  but  where  the  law  had  not 
dothed  him  with  sufficient  power,  to  i»roteot  the  state 
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fiKsn  in\rasion,  and  to  render  the  required  assistaooe 
to  the  general  goyemment  in  maintaining  the  national 
honor,  he  exercised  it  wisely  and  prudently,  yet  firmly, 
without  legal  warrant,  and  on  his  own  responsibUity. 
Public  opinion  justified  him  in  pursuing  the  course 
which  he  did.  He  relied  upon  the  people  to  sustain 
him,  and  he  did  not  rely  in  vain.  Through  his  exer- 
tions in  the  summer  of  1813,  a  large  militia  force  was 
collected  on  the  Niagara  frontier  under  the  command 
of  General' Van  Rensselaer,  and  considerable  bodies 
of  troops  were  stationed  at  other  exposed  points. 
Through  no  fault  of  his,  and  principally  in  consequence 
of  disputes  and  disagreements  between  the  officers  of 
the  militia,  and  those  of  the  regular  army,  the  cam* 
paign  of  1812  terminated  in  disaster  and  disgrace. 

Other  difficulties  were  not  wanting  to  increase  his 
embarrassments.  The  restrictive  policy  pursued  by 
Jeflferson  and  Madison  had  weighed  heavily  upon  the 
eastern  and  middle  states.  In  New  England  the  fed- 
eralists were  largely  predominant,  and  in  New  York 
they  presented  a  powerful  opposition.  At  the  April 
election,  in  1812,  they  secured  a  majority  in  the  lower 
branch  of  the  legislature,  and  at  the  extra  session  in 
November,  the  governor  vainly  recommended  the 
adoption  of  energetic  measures  for  carrying  on  the 
contest  with  Great  Britain.  The  republicans  had  the ' 
oontrol  in  the  senate  and  promptly  passed  such  bills  as 
were  adapted  to  the  emergency ;  but  in  the  assem- 
bly, the  time  was  spent  in  fruitless  discussions,  and 
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the   recomibendations    of  the    executive    were    on 
heeded. 

A  similar  state  of  things  was  witnessed  at  the 
regular  session  in  the  following  winter.  Unfortunate 
as  was  the  issue  of  the  previous  campaign,  the  energy 
and  decision  of  the  governor  had  not  been  unproduct- 
ive of  results.  The  enemy  were  kept  at  bay  until  the 
general  government  had  time  to  bring  their  forces  into 
the  field,  but  a  large  amount  of  money  was  required 
for  tlie  operations  of  the  ensuing  year.  This  was  dif- 
ficult to  be  obtained.  The  eastern  federalists  had  ex« 
erted  themselves,  for  the  most  part  with  success,  to 
prevent  capitalists  in  that  section  from  making  the  de- 
sired loans.  In  New  York  a  like  course  was  pursued, 
though  not  to  the  same  extent.  Governor  Tomj^ins 
therefore,  recommended  in  his  speech  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  session,  that  a  loan  should  be  made 
by  the  state  to  the  national  government,  to  enable  it 
to  'Carry  on  the  war.  But  the  federalists  still  adhered 
to  their  position,  and  when  the  senate  adopted  a  reso- 
lution authorizing  a  loan  to  be  made,  it  was  defeated 
by  the  federal  majority  in  the  assembly. 

Another  general  election  was  to  take  place  in  April 
following,  and  on  the  4th  of  February,  1813,  Governor 
Tompkins  was  again  nominated  for  re-election,  at  the 
Vopublican  legislative  caucus,  withouy  a  dissenting 
voice.  A  portion  of  the  members  desi^edthat  De  Witt 
Clinton  should  be  re-nominated,  but  his  course  had  not 
been  satisfactory  to  the  party  generally,  and  thi*ough 
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4ie  iafluence  of  Ambrose  Spencer,  and  Elisha  Jenkins, 
John  Taj'Ier  was  selected  in  his  stead,  as  the  candidate 
for  lieutenant-governor.  The  candidates  of  the  oppo- 
sition were  Steplaen  Van  Rensselaer  and  George 
Huntington.  Both  were  popular  and  estimable  men; 
and  the  fact  that  the  former  had  commanded  the  state 
troops  on  the  Niagara  frontier  the  previous  season, 
was  made  use  of  by  their  friends,  when  it  was  neces- 
sary, to  disprove  the  charge  of  opposition  to  the  war. 

The  federalists,  therefore,  counted  with  considerable 
confidence  on  their  success,  especially  when  the  imme- 
diate friends  ofDe  Witt  Clinton  came  out  in  opposition 
to  the  republican  candidates,  and  denounced  them 
as  the  tools  of  President  Madison.  But  they  were 
doomed  to  experience  a  sad  disappointment.  The  con- 
test was  close,  yet  Governor  Tompkins  and  Mr.  Tayler 
received  about  thirty-six  hundred  majority  in  a  poll  of 
eighty-three  thousand  votes.  The  victor}^  was  not  all 
on  one  side,  however.  Owing  to  the  defection  of  Mr. 
Clinton's  friends,  the  federalists  again  secured  a  ma- 
jority in  the  assembly,  while  the  republicans  maintained 
their  ascendency  in  the  senate. 

Notwithstanding  this  partially  unfavorable  result,  the 
governor  had  cause  for  self-gratulation.  Upon  Ins 
own  conduct  the  people  hadgfonounced  a  favorable 
judgment.  Inspired,  therefore,  by  the  same  patriotic 
motives,  which  had  hitherto  influenced  his  action;  and 
-feeling  assured  that  they,  to  whom  alone  he  was  ter 
sponsible,  would  sustain  him, — he  continued  to  render 
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all  the  service  in  his  power  in  carrying  on  the  war,  and 
keeping  the  state  in  a  posture  of  defence ;  and  no  practi- 
cable efforts  in  furtherance  of  those  objects  were  in- 
termitted on  his  part.  However  remiss  others  might 
be,  he  was  determined  that  his  duty  should  not  remain 
unfulfilled.  The  sneers  of  the  envious  he  disregarded ; 
the  cavils  of  those  who  doubted  the  propriety  of  his 
movements  passed  him  by  like  the  "  idle  wind ;"  and 
the  waves  of  party  clamor  were  disparted  by  his  firm- 
ness and  resolution,  as  the  waters  of  the  ocean  are  bra- 
ken  by  the  bold  promontory  that  lifts  its  head  in  defi- 
ance of  the  storm. 

In  his  speech  at  the  commencement  of  the  session  of 
the  legislature  in  January,  1814,  he  presented  a  detailed 
statement  of  the  events  of  the  war,  and  recommended 
the  assumption  by  the  state  of  its  quota  of  the  direct  tax 
authorized  to  be  levied  by  a  law  of  congress.  This  rec- 
ommendation, like  those  of  former  years,  was  approved 
by  the  senate,  but  the  assembly  refiuM  to  pass  the  bill  by 
a  strict  party  vote.  Other  measujfes  intended  to  aid  the 
general  government  in  the  prose^iitlon  of  the  war,  were 
likewise  adopted  in  the  senate,  but  rejected  by  the  lower 
house.  Collisions  between  the  two  branches  of  legisla- 
ture were  almost  of  daily  occurrence,  and  the  session 
passed  away  without  accomplishing  anything  of  mo- 
ment, either  for  the  security  of  the  state  or  for  the  as- 
sistance of  the  general  government. 

At  the  spring  election,  the  federalists  were  com- 
pletely prostrated  as  a  party,  and  the  republicans  re- 
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gained  the  ascendeacy  in  the  assembly.  During  the 
summer,  rumors  of  invasion  were  rife  throughout  the 
state ;  partly  founded  on  conjecture,  and  partly  on  re~ 
fiable  information.  The  neglect  of  the  legislature  im- 
posed a  double  duty  on  the  governor,  but  he  was 
ready  to  perform  it  He  required  the  militia  to  meet 
often  for  inspection  and  drill,  and  urged  the  officers  to 
perfect  the  discipline  of  their  men  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
In  accordance  with  his  directions,  the  state  troops 
were  so  disposed  that  they  might  render  their  aid  at 
any  point  that  might  be  menaced.  A  portion  of  them 
did  good  service  under  General  Porter  at  Chippewa 
and  Niagara,  and  others  were  among  the  foremost  in 
rallying  around  the  standard  of  Macomb. 

The  city  of  New  York  was  in  a  most  exposed  con* 
dition.  Measures  had  been  taken  for  its  defence  by  the 
authorities  of  the  United  States,  and  fortifications  were 
being  constructed  under  the  direction  of  General 
Lewis.  But  everything  was  yet  incomplete.  All  sum- 
mer long  an  attack  was  apprehended,'  and  after  the 
capture  of  Washington,  it  was  confidently  believed  that 
the  next  blow  would  be  struck  in  this  quarter.  The 
alarm  was  now  at  its  height.  Danger  was  imminent. 
Party  ties  were  obliterated  for  the  time,  and  party  at- 
tachments dispelled.  The  governor  was  appealed  to 
by  the  leading  federalists  and  republicans  in  the  city 
and  its  neighborhood,  to  exert  his  authority,  and  if  the 
public  safety  required  him  to  transgress  it,  they  pledged 
themselves  to  stand  by  him.    **  Venerable  and  patri- 
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Otic  citizens/'  said  he,  "such  as  Colonel  RatgerSi 
Colonel  Willet,  Governor  Wolcott,  Mr.  [Rufus]  King 
and  others  animated  me  to  the  greatest  efforts ;  the 
latter  gentleman  in  an  interview  with  me,  was  pecu^ 
liarly  impressive — he  said  *  that  the  time  had  arrived 
when  every  good  citizen  was  bound  to  pat  his  all  at 
the  requisition  of  the  government — that  he  was  ready 
to  do  this  ;  that  the  people  of  the  state  of  New  York 
would  and  must  hold  me  personally  responsible  for  its 
safety.'  I  acquainted  him  with  the  difficulties  under 
which  I  had  struggled  for  the  two  preceding  years, 
the  various  instances  in  which  I  had  been  compelled 
to  act  without  law  or  legislative  indemnity,  and  urged, 
tnat  if  I  should  once  more  exert  myself  to  meet  all  the 
emergencies  and  pecuniary  difficulties  with  which  we 
were  pressed,  I  must  inevitably  ruin  myself.  *  Well, 
sir,  (added  he,  with  that  enthusiasm  which  genius  lends 
to  patriotism,)  what  is  the  ruin  of  an  individual  com- 
pared with  the  safety  of  the  republic  ?  If  you  are 
ruined,  you  will  have  the  consolation  of  enjoying  the 
gratitude  of  your  fellow-citizens ;  but  you  must  trust  to 
the  magnanimity  and  justice  of  your  country,  you  must 
transcend  the  law,  you  must  save  this  city  and  state  from 
the  danger  with  which  they  are  menaced,  you  must 
ruin  yourself  if  it  becomes  necessary,  and  I  pledge 
you  my  honor  that  I  will  support  you  in  whatever  you 
do.'  "*  Such  an  appeal,  at  such  a  time  and  under  suob 
circumstances,  was  not  to  be  resisted.    Surely,  it  Waa 

*  Letter  of  Goveroar  Tomplriiis  to  Aivhibald  Mclntjre.    . 
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a  noble  sight — when  the  armies, of  Great  Britain,  fresh 
from  the  laurelled  fields  of  Spain,  were  menacing  our 
frontier — when  her  fleets  were  hovering  on  our  sea- 
coast,  and  her  predatory  bands  engaged  in  the  work  of 
plunder  and  devastation — when  the  war  and  its  abet- 
tors were  denounced  from  the  pulpit  by  the  divines  of 
I  New  England — and  when  treason,  or  nullification,  was 

plotted  at  Hartford — to  behold  the  two  great  leaders 
of  the  rival  parties  in  New  York  standing  together,  ia 

I  support  of  the  country,  of  her  honor  and  her  rights, 

II  like  brother  with  brother,  and  patriot  with  patriot ! 

Governor  Tompkins  had  promptly  issued  his  procla- 
mation, requiring  the  new  legislature  to  convene  for 
an  extra  session  on  the  26th  of  SeptemB^;  but  the  im-» 
minence  of  the  danger  was  such  that  immediate  action 
was  required,  and  delay  might  be  attended  by  the 
most  disastrous  consequences.  He  procured  moneyi^ 
therefore,  on  his  own  personal  responsibility,  to  a  con- 
siderable amount,  and  expended  it  in  purchasing  sup- 
plies for  the  troops  and  completing  the  defences  of 
New  York.  Large  bodies  of  militia  from  the  river 
counties  were  ordered  to  the  city,  and  in  a  compara- 
tively short  time  an  army  of  between  ten  and  fifteen 
thousand  men  was  concentrated  at  this  point.  Of 
this  force  Governor  Tompkins  himself  assumed  the 
command,  by  virtue  of  a  temporary  appointment  as  a 
major-general  in  the  army  of  the  United  States.  Hap- 
pily, however,  the  British  expedition  which  had  suc- 
ceeded at  Washington,  but  was  repulsed  at  Baltimore, 
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sailed  away  to  the  far  soath  to  meet  the  doom  that 
awaited  it  on  the  plains  of  Chalmette.  When  this 
became  known,  the  alarm  whdch  had  prevailed  in  New 
York  entirely  subsided,  and  apprehensions  of  danger 
were  no  longer  entertained. 

In  the  meantime.  President  Madison  had  solicited 
Governor  Tompkins  to  accept  the  oflSice  of  Secretary 
of  State  ;  it  being  understood  that  Mr.  Monroe  would 
be  permanently  transferred  to  the  War  Department, 
which  had  been  placed  under  his  charge  upon  the 
resignation  of  General  Armstrong.  However  much 
the  governor  might  have  been  inclined  at  any  other 
time  to  accept  of  an  appointment  of  this  character,  he 
could  not  but  feel,  in  thov  present  condition  of  afiairs, 
that  duty  to  his  native  state  required  him  to  remain  in 
the  position  to  which  he  had  been  elevated  by  her  oiti* 
zens,  and  the  offer  of  the  president  was,  therefore,  de- 
clined.* 

*  It  is  said  b^  Mr.  Hammond,  (Political  History,  vol  l  pp.  890,  801 
406)  that  the  oflSer  of  the  president  to  place  QoTcmor  Tompkitis  at  the 
head  of  the  State  Department^  vas  a  commitmeDt,  on  the  part  of  the 
adminktration,  to  sapport  him  lor  the  next  presideot  Now  this  state- 
ment rests  entirelj  on  the  naked  assertion  of  the  writer  for  support^  and 
it  is  obvionaly  incorrect  Mr.  Madison  and  Mr.  Monroe,  it  is  well  known, 
were  rival  candidates  for  the  presidency  in  1808,  but  the  former  was 
preferred  by  a  large  majority  of  the  members  of  the  legislature  of  Vir^ 
ginia,  and  by  the  Oongressional  Oaucoa  It  was  then  understood, 
throughout  the  Union,  that  Mr.  Monroe  was  the  praminent  candidate  for 
the  soooeasion.  Had  the  war  been  protracted,  and  had  it  been  necessary 
to  adopt  the  plan  of  inoreasing  the  army  by  drafts  from  the  whole  body 
el  the  militia,  to  which  the  term  oobacriptioci  was  applied,  recommended 
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The  New  York  legislature  assembled,  in  pursuance 
of  the  governor's  proclamation,  on  the  26th  of  Sep* 
tember,  1814.  His  speech  was  chiefly  confined  to  the 
war,  and  the  recommendation  of  various  nleasures  for 
its  prosecution.  The  republican  majoritj  in  the  two 
houses  went  to  work  vigorously,  and  laws  were  soon 
passed,  increasing  the  pay  of  the  militia^  when  in  the 
service  of  the  United  States  ;  for  the  encouragement 
of  privateering  and  authorizing  associations  for  that 
purpose ;  for  classifying  *the  militia,  so  as  to  secure  a 
force  of  twelve  thousand  men,  enlisted  for  two  years,  to 
be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  general  government ;  for 
raising  a  corps  of  sea  fencibles  for  the  defence  of  the 
city  of  New  York;  for  the  reimbursement  to  the 
governor,  of  expenditures  made  on  his  own  responsi* 
bility ;  and  for  completing  the  fortifications  on  Staten 
Island.  Other  laws,  constituting  features  of  more  or 
less  importance  in  the  general  system  of  measures, 
were  likewise  enacted.  Most  of  the  bills  thus  intro* 
duced  and  carried  by  the  dominant  party,  were  op* 
posed  by  the  federal  members. 

At  the  annual  session,  commencing  in  the  month  of 
January  following,  further  measures  were  proposed  for 
carrying  on  the  war ;  but  all  were  rendered  unneces* 
sary  by  the  treaty  of  peace,  intelligence  of  the  conclu* 

liy  Mr.  Monroe  to  Copgrew  m  October,  1814,  he  was  determined  upon 
inthdrawing  from  the  cmteet,  beeauee  he  saw  that  the  measure  would 
be  impopolar  "with  the  peopla  In  that  erent  Mr.  Tomptuw  might  haTi 
been  the  (aTorite  eaadMiate,  though  that  »  hj  no  means  certain. 
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sioQ  of  which  was  received  early  in  the  month  of  Feb- 
ruary. 

During  the  continuance  of  the  war,  the  prosecution 
of  works  of  internal  improvement  was  wholly  out  of 
the  question;   and   the  attention  of  the  public   was  | 

diverted  from  the  canal  enterprise  by  tl^eu/gent  neces- 
sity of  providing  for  the  security  of  their  firesides,  la 
1816,  the  law  authorizing  the  commissioners  to  borrow 
five  millions  of  dollars  was  repealed ;  but  on  the  resto* 
ration  of  peace,  the  friends  of  the  measure  renewed 
their  efforts.  Governor  Tompkins  was  not  averse  to 
the    construction   of   the  work,  neither  was  he  ar- 

* 

dent  in  advocating  it;  but  he  desired  to  proceed 
with  caution  and  deliberation,  and  not  to  plunge 
the  state  headlong  into  debt,  regardless  of  conse- 
quences, lie  called  the  notice  of  the  legislature  to 
the  subject,  in  his  opening  speech  at  the  commence* 
mentof  the  regular  session,  in  January,  1816,  and  said, 
that  it  would  rcit  with  them  to  say,  "  whether  the  pros- 
pect of  connecting  the  waters  of  the  Hudson  with  those 
of  the  western  lakes  and  of  Champlain,  [was]  not  suffi- 
ciently important  to  demand  the  appropriation  of  some 
part  of  the  revenues  of  the  state  to  its  accomplishment, 
without  imposing  too  great  a  burden  upon  [their]  con- 
stituents. The  first  route,"  he  remarked,  in  addition, 
"being  an  object  common  with  the  states  of  the  west, 
we  may  rely  on  their  zealous  co-operation  in  any  judi- 
cious plan  that  can  perfect  the  water  communication 
in  that  direction.     As  it  relates  to  the  connecting  the 
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waters  of  (he  Hudson  wkh  those  of  Lake  Champlain, 
we  may,  with  equal  confidence,  count  on  the  same  spir- 
ited exertions  of  the  patriotic  and  enterprising  state  of 
Vermont.''  Petitions  in  favor  of  this  great  project 
flowed  in  upon  the  legislature,  during  the  session,  in  a 
continuous  stream,  and  provision  was  made  by  law  for 
procuring  the  necessary  surveys  and  estimates,  prepara- 
tory to  the  commencement  of  the  woii. 

The  patriotic  course  of  Grovemor  Tompkins  during 
the  second  war  with  Great  Britain,  and  his  triumphant 
election  in  the  spring  of  1813,  raised  him  to  the  zenith 
of  popularity.  The  •*  Farmer's  Boy  of  Westchester" 
was  toasted  at  every  gathering  of  the  republican  party. 
His  name  was  coupled  with  that  of  Madisoni  in  the 
public  prints,  and  their  mutual  praises  were  sounded 
from  one  end  of  the  Union  to  the  other.  These  tokens 
of  approbation  were  not  unworthily  bestowed;  none 
deserved  them  better,  and  none  could  regard  them  with 
greater  thankfulness.  It  was  natural  that  the  aspira- 
tions of  the  governor  should  now  be  directed  to  other 
and  higher  honors.  But  I  can  discover  no  foundation 
for  the  assertion  or  intimatiop,  repeatedly  put  forth  by 
Mr.  Hammond,  that  he  had  set  his  heart  on  obtaining 
the  nomination  for  the  presidency,  in  1816.*  Gover- 
nor Tompkins  was  not  devoid  of  ordinary  prudence  as 
a  politician.    He  well  knew  that 

**  High  fkyon  like  as  fig-treo9  are, 
That  grew  upoo  the  aides  of  rocks,  where  thej- 
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Who  retch  thair  frMt,  Mv«Dtaie.mi^  bo  At 
A*  to  hMvd  their  doap'dvwBdhH" 

His  hojpes  were  undoobtcrily  feed  upett  the  pwsfden- 
tial  chair ;  but  the  desire  to  feaeh  that  high  position 
was  tti  hoiiorahle  one,  imd  the  expectations  which  he 
might  have  indtilged  were  by  no  me^ns  unreasonable. 
His  prospects  were  highly  flatteripg,  and  it  was  only 
necessary  that  he  shodd  patitJhlfy  '*^bide  his  time." 
The  great  mass  of  the  repdUican  party  in  New  York 
were  anxious  thus  to  reward  his  noble  sacrifices  and 
patriotic  eflforts  in  the  late  War,  and  only  wanted  but 
the  opportunity  to  indicate  their  regard  for  him.  But 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  state,  he  had  been  known  but 
a  short  time.  He  was  still  a  young  man ;  and  it  is  no 
disparagement  to  his  capacity  or  his  talents  to  say,  that 
he  was  not  considered  a  sufficiently  mature  statesman 
to  rehder  the  propriety  of  his  nomination  for  the  presi^ 
dency  obvious  to  the  electors  of  the  Union  at  large. 

Mr.  Monroe;  on  the  contrary,  who,  as  has  been  re«  ' 
marked,  Was  the  most  prominent  candidate,  had  been 
befiore  the  people  ever  isince  the  yedr  1808.  He,  too, 
had  evinced  his  patriotism,  in  the  recent  contest,  by 
l^edging  his  individual  credit  to  provide  the  means  for 
the  defence  of  New  Orleans.  Public  opinion,  in  all 
sections  of  the  country,  had  settled  firmly  down  upon 
his  name ;  and  in  the  summer  and  fall  of  I8I5,  an  al- 
most equally  general  expression  had  been  elicited  in 
iavor  of  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Tompkins  to  the  second 
<^ce.    Mr.  Crawford  was  also  made  one  of  the  presi- 
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ddntial  cmuSdaif  9,  \^  tfae  politioMnvrfftD  tt^renot  pmt^ 
ticularly  friendly  to  Mr.  Monroe ;  but  he  himself  db* 
ffolutely  refused  to eo«op»ete  in  Mkj  w$f  m  themore- 
ment  The  leeding  repiftblietn  papers  iB  the  stele  oT 
Geoi;gie»  «f  ^hicib  he  was  a  xelident,  oame  out  deei* 
dadly  m  supp^  of  Monroe,  and  her  dekgadon  in  ooa* 
gress  entertained  similar  pieierenoes»  allhoagh  thej 
could  not  bat  vote  :for  Mr.  Cvawford,  w^en  his  name 
was  presented  to  the  congresaionftl  oftuens. 

In  the  month  of  Februaxy,  1816,  Goremor:  Tonp* 
kins  was  unanimously  nominated  by  .the  repuhKom 
members  of  the  New  Vork  legislature^  as  their  eandi* 
dole  for  the  pteBidenoj ;  and  a  resolution  was  adopted^ 
instructing  the  sttiat<Mn  and  represeatatires  iaoongress 
to  use  idl  proper  efforts  to  secure  his  i^omtnadon.  The 
puiin  object  of  Ibis  moTement-^tbe  opinion  of  Mr. 
Hammond  to  the  contrary  notmthBtaadiBg'-'-et'  least 
with  those  who  were  sincerely  devoted  to  the  governori 
waft  to  bring  his  name  before  the  people,  and  plaoe  him 
in  the  line  of  mccesuon.  If  any  other  dedgn  was 
cherished,  it  must  have  beei^  on  the  part  of  Judge 
Spencer,  who  was  mainly  instrumental  in  procnrmg 
the  caucus  nomination^  and  was  then  the  active  man* 
sger  in  the  repuUican  party ;  for  he  was  at  that  time 
more  :than  auspeeted  of  urging  forwasd  Governor 
Tompkins  prematurely,  in  order  that  the  republicans  in 
hb  southern  states  might  take  ofienoe»  and  treat  the 
proceeding  as  a  sectional  and  factious  one,  and  that  he 
SHght  be  thus .  completely  prostraled,  in  n  politieal 
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■raise,  in  ■&  ibttrtire  attempt   to  reach  the  preai<^ 

At  Washington,  tfte  canyass  eommenced  as  soon  as 
the  session  opened.  It  was  early  ascertained,  by  the 
New  York  members,  that  the  true  question  was  solely 
fa^ween  Mr.  Monroe  and  Mr.  Crawf<xd,  and  that  the 
attttnpt  to  nominate  Governor  Tompkins  for  the  first 
office  must  prove  an  uttctr  failure ;  ya/  they  likewise 
discovered,  that  the  n<xnination  forjlM4cice-pre8idency 
wouki  be  cheerfully  bestowed  on  him.  Judge  Spen- 
cerwas  th^n  at  Washington ;  and  through  his  means, 
a  meeting  of  the  delegation  was  hekl,  for  the  purpose 
d  obtaining  a  united  expression  in  support  of  Mr. 
Crawford,  who  was  really  his  favorite  candidate. 
Whether  he  8U|q>orted  him  with  any  ulterior  object  in 
view,  connected  with  his  own  personal  advancement, 
it  is  unnecessary  to  inquire ;  yet  it  is  certain  that  he 
was  not  a  very  ardent  friend  to  Gavemor  Tompkins, 
who  was  a  much  younger  man  than  himself,  and  that 
he  would  have  been  glad  to  have  distanced  him  in  the 
ecmt^t  for  official  honors,  if  he  could. 

It  must  be  zememb^ed,  that  a  caucus  nomination 
was  not  then  regarded  as  being  absolutely  binding; 
and  in  connection  with  this  fact,  the  announcement 
which  was  iaade  by  Mr.  Clay,  and  other  friends  of  Mr. 
Monroe,  thai  the'  name  of  the  latter  should  not  be  with* 
drawn  in  kny  event,  and  that  if  the  caucus  decided 
against  him,  they  would  appeal  from  the  politicians  to 
llie  people,  possessed  deep  significance.     It  was  to 
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regarded  by  Peter  B.  Fbrter,  Enos  T.  Tfaroop,  Jobn 
W.  Taylor,  and  William  Irving,  the  older  attd  more 
experienced  members  of  the  New  York  delegation,  and 
they  did  not  think  it  advisable  to  hasard  the  chances 
of  Governor  Tompkins'  nominalion  and  election  to  the 
vicC'^presidenoy,  and  of  destroying  their  inflaence,  it 
might  be,  with  the  next  administration,  by  taking  sides, 
as  a.  delegation,  between  the  two  candidates,  Mr«  Mon- 
i!oe  and  Mr,  Crawford.  Their  advice  was  heeded ;  the 
meeting  broke  up,  without  coming  to  any  determiner 
tion;  and  each  member  was  left  to  vote  according  to 
his  individual  preferences*  The  caucus  was  held  oa 
the  18th  of  March ;  Mr.  Monroe '  was  nominated  for 
the  presidency,  over  Mr.  Crawford ;  and  Mr.  Tomp> 
kiss  was  selected  as  the  republican  candidate  for  vioe^ 
president — eighty-five  votes  being  given  for  him  on  the 
first  ballot^  and  thirty  for  Simon  Snyder,  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

While  ii|K>n  this  sulqeet,  it  may  be  as  well,  in  order 
to  save  repetition,  to  refer  to  the  charge  of  bad  faith* 
made  by  Mr.  Hammond  against  Mr.  Van  Buren,  and 
mdirectly  and  by  inuendo  against  Mr.  Throop,  whose 
biogri4)hical  sketches  mi^  be  found  in  this  work,  im 
connection  with  the  presidential  canvass  ol  1815-*16.* 
G<^6rnor  Tom[Ains  had  no  warmer  or.  truer  firiends, 
firom.'tbe  time  of  his  election  as  governor  down  to  the 
period  of  his  retirement  from  puUie  lift,  than  Martin 
Van  Buren  and  Enos  T.  Throop.    Both  regarded  him 
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as  thr  foMiid  liope  of  the  repablicati  party  iii  N^lr 
Yorkr  sod  did*  not  widh  to  flee  hirn  makd  a  misstep. 
Thej  ii^ere  not,  like  Mr.  Hammond^  subservient  to  the 
Tiewa  of  Juc^  Spencer ;  and  that  will  account,  with- 
out further  explanation,  for  their  not  committing  them- 
tehres  in  the  presence  of  the  former,  which  ciroum- 
■tance,  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Van  Buren,  seems  to  have 
been  00  very  mysterioos  in  his  estimation.*  The  adfter^ 
tion,  that  the  governor  tfiought  ^'unkindly''  of  th^ 
eouiM  of  the  New  York  members,  as  Mr.  Hammond 
avers,t  i^  also  highly  improbable,  not  to  say  imp6sst«> 
Me.  Coold  Mr.  Tompkins  have  been  nominated,  they 
would  nnqueBtionaUy  have  supported  Mm ;  and  if  he 
ibund  fault  with  their  action  at  alt,  it  must  have  been 
because  diey  came  so  near  falling  into  the  trap  set  for 
them  by  Judge  Spencer. 

Before  the  result  of  the  congressional  caucus  was  yet 
known  at  Albany,  it  became  necessary  to  seleet  candi- 
dates for  the  gubernatorial  election.  Mr.  Tomp- 
kins and  Mr.  Tayler  were  again  nominated  for  the 
respeotive  offices  of  governor  and  Keutenant-govemor^ 
and  succeeded  at  the  April  election  over  their  federal 
Mmpetitors,  Rufiis  King  and  George  TibbitB>  by  nearly 
s^ven  thousand  majority. 

Governor  Tomj^ns  signified  his  acceptanoe  of  t^ 
nomination  far  the  vice-pramdency,  on  the  tdi  oT  Aprils 
1616,  and  in  the  month  of  December  following  vmtf 

*  PoBikd  HiBtorj,  p.  41 1,  note^-^r.  Tan  Buren  was  not  a  member  of 
Ooi^ireM^  Imt  m«dlX  s  owiai  Tlflftor  ai  WA^hil^gfto^       f  Ibid,  jk  411. 
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duty,  chosen  to  fitt  that  offic^.  He  rtoeiv^.  om  hoB- 
dnd  and  eighty-three  of  the  two  httndrod  and  twen^- 
4mB  electoral  votoi ;  the  romamd^  were  divided  be- 
tween difiereot  candidales. 

InasmufA  as  the  official  term  of  president  aod  viee- 

president  did  not  commence  until  the  4th  of  Marchi 

1617,  Mr.  Tompkins  oontimied  to  discharge  the  duties 

ef  governor  until  near  the  close  of  the  month  of  Febt 

niary  previous  to  that  day»  when   he  rerigned  the 

ettce.    The  administration  of  the  state  government 

saw  devolved  on  the  Ueutenant-govemor.    By  virtue 

of  a  special  law  passed  for  the  purpose,  a  governor  w^i 

sntfaonaed  to  be  chosen,  to  supply  the  vacancy,  at  the 

annual  ebctton  in  April.  Do  Witt€linton  wa»  the  soe- 

eeesfttl  candidate,  and  took  the  oath  of  office  on  the  Isl 

day  of  July,  1617. 

Almost  the  last  act  of  Governor  Tompkins,  as  the 

j  chief  executive  officer  of  the  state,  was  one  which  de- 

I'  serves  ever  to  be  mentioned  to  his  credit.     On  the 

97lb  of  January,  1817«  he  sent  a  special  message  to  thsl 

!  tegifllature,  ui^gently  oacomroending  the  entire  aboliticMi 

,  of  domestic  slavery  in  the  state,  to  take  pla^  on  the 

'i 

\  4tb  day  of  July,  1827.    The  recommendation  wes  ap- 

!  proved,  and  a  law  passed  in  cooaformity  thereto.    Ftoba 

'  ii^  time,  this  institution  had  no  longer  a  legal  exist*' 

^oe  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Tompkins  took  the  eath  of  office,  aa  vice-pi^- 
dsDA,  on  the  4tk  of  Maceh,  1817 ;  and  in  December, 
]iSO«  he  was  r^ieleoled  to.dtt  same  high  office,  for  an-^ 
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other  term  of  four  jeAts,  by  a  sliU  krgper  doctoral  vote; 
Afl  the  presideat  of  the  Senate,  he  disjplayed  tho  same 
tndt8  of  character  for  the  posieasioa  of  which  he  had 
ever  been  distinguished — ^alwayfl  uniting  the  polished 
urbanity  of  tlie  gentleman  with  the  dignity  af^ropriate 
to  his  position. 

In  the  meantime,  diFisioos  had  sprung  up  in  the  re* 
publican  ranks,  in  New  York,  and  the  governor,  De 
Witt  Clinton,  bad  become  olmoxious  to  the  majority  of 
the  party.  His  canal  policy,  howeyer,  had  made  him 
extremely  popular  with  the  people ;  and  it  was  thought 
by  those  who  wished  to  see  him  superseded,  that  no 
one  but  Mr.  Tompkins,  who  was  believed  to  be  invin- 
cible, 0(Mild  be  elected  over  him.  The  republicaa 
nomination  was  therefore  tendered  to  the  vice-preii- 
dent,  in  the  spring  of  1820,  and  duly  accepted  by  hinu 
The  election  was  contested  with  warmth  and  spirit  on 
both  sides ;  but  Mr.  Tompkins  was  defeated  by  about 
fifteen  hundred  majority.  One  of  the  causes — perhaps 
the  only  one-- of  this  defeat,,  was  the  circulatioD  of  a 
most  unjust  calumny  on  the  fair  fame  of  the  republicaa 
eandidat€f.  During  the  war  of  181%  large  sums  of 
money,,  amounting  to  several  milliens  of  dollars,  had 
passed  through  his  hands,  as  the  agent  iA  making  dit- 
bursemiuits  of  the  general  and  state  govemmeats ;  and 
upon  the  settlement  of  his  accounts  with  the  state,  it 
appeared  that  there  was  a  balance  against  him  of  about 
one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  dollars,  for  which  he 
could  produce  no  vouohers.     He  daimed^  however. 
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that  there  was  a  considerable  balance  due  him  for  com- 
missions. No  one  dared  to  charge  him  openly  with 
an  intentional  appropriation  of  the  public  funds  to  his 
own  private  purposes,  but  the  deficiency  was  occasion- 
ed, partly  by  his  neglect  to  take  proper  vouchers,  partly 
by  the  immethodical  manner  in  which  he  kept  his  ac- 
counts, and  partly  by  blending  the  public  moneys  with 
his  private  funds. 

80  thought  the  commissioners  who  investigated  his 
accounts,  and  who  were  his  political  opponents.  So 
thought  every  candid  and  impartial  man  who  examined 
into  the  subject.  So  thought  the  legislature;  and  a 
law  was  passed  authorizing  him  to  charge  commis- 
sions on  the  money  borrowed  by  him  on  his  own  per- 
sonal responsibility  and  converted  into  specie  funds,  so 
as  to  enable  him  to  balance  his  account.  A  dispute 
then  arose  between  him  and  the  comptroller,  Archi- 
bald Mclntyre,  in  regard  to  the  construction  of  the 
law,  and  an  angry  correspondence  ensued.  The  politi- 
cal friends  of  the  comptroller  were  in  the  majority  in 
the  legislature  of  1820,  and  sustained  that  officer  in 
the  view  he  bad  taken  of  the  law.  The  matter  was 
still  unsettled,  therefore^  when  the  election  took  place 
in  1820,  and  was  used,  not  so  much  openly  as  secretly, 
to  the  prejudice  of  the  vice-president.  At  the  next 
session  of  the  legislature,  in  the  winter  of  1821,  a  law 
was  enacted,  authorizing  his  account  to  be  balanced, 
on  hb  executing  a  release  to  the  state  of  his  claim  for 
commissions.    But  this  act  of  reparation  came  too  late. 
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The  blow  had  been  struck,  and  the  victim  oowered  be- 
neath it  The  poisoned  dagger  was  already  quivering 
in  his  heart.  None  had  the  eflrontery  to  charge  him 
publicly  with  culpable  malconduct»  but  sly  malice, 
whispered  her  insinuations,  and  slander  "filled  her 
mouth  with  lying  words/'  and  uttered  them  covertly  ia 
the  dark. 

Public  honors  still  awaited  him.  In  the  spring  of 
1821,  he  was  elected  a  delegate  to  the  convention 
called  to  amend  the  state  constitution,  firotn  the  county 
of  Richmond,  and  was  chosen  by  a  flattering  vote,  to 
officiate  as  president  of  that  body.  He  participated  to 
some  extent  in  the  debates,  and  especially  distin* 
guished  himself  by  his  advocacy  of  universal  sufirage. 
Previous  to  the  final  adjournment  of  the  convention,  a 
complimentary  vote  of  thanks  was  unanimously  adopted, 
and  in  reply  thereto,  he  delivered  the  following  neat 
and  appropriate  speech,  in  which  the  chasteness  and 
simple  elegance  of  his  style  as  a  speaker  and  writer  are 
conspicuous : — 


"  Oemtlemxn  :  I  am  penetrated  with  a  dae  sense,  not  only  of  the  honor 
conferred  by  your  seleotion  of  me  to  preside  in  this  highly  respectaUe 
Ij  body-— but  also  of  your  kindneas  and  regard  manifoetod  by  Um  onani- 

moos  resolution  which  yoa  hafs  beea  plcaaod  to  adopt  at  the  ehiae  of 
the  adlamn  dnfties  which  the  people  hare  oommitted  to  us. 

**  It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  the  approbation  of  this  community  may 
crown  the  result  of  our  consultations,  and  that  it  may  aooompliah  the 
momentous  objects  for  which  we  hare  been  assembled,  and  redoand  to 
'OhB  liberty,  tranquillity,  aad  pemaiMBi  wilftrs  of  oar  iTiffnlit^Mnti  md 
of  poiteity» 
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iii«  ferrent  ezpreaaioa  of  S17  ackDowle^gmootB  for  your  uiuform  sup- 
port aod  approbation,  and  of  mj  best  wishes  foe  your  respective  happi- 
ness and  proeperitj." 


Subsequent  to  tfaw'  period  Governor  Tompkins  took 
no  active  part  in  the  poUtios  of  the  state.  He  contin* 
ued  to  discharge  the  duties  of  vice-president  until  the 
dose  of  his  term,  on  the  ad  diny  of  March,  1825,  when 
he  finally  retired  from  puUio  life.  After  his  defeat  at 
the  gubernatorial  election  in  1S20,  habits  of  intempe* 
nraoe  rapidly  grew  upon  him.  Like  Othello,  his  occu- 
pBtton  was  gone.  His  cup  of  disappointment  was  full 
to  overflowing.  His  temperament  became  nervous 
and  irritable.  Fits  of  melancholy  and  gloom  altema^ 
ted  with  brief  glimpses  of  the  genial  sunshine  of  former 
years.  The  light  of  his  eye  became  vague  and  un» 
settled,  and  the  lines  of  bis  face  deep  and  care-worn. 
When  he  returned  from  Washington  to  his  residence 
at  Tompkinsville,  on  Staten  Island,  the  bode  of  death 
preceded  his  footsteps.  Disease  came  on  with  rapid 
irtrides,  and  on  the  1 1th  day  of  June,  1835,  his  mortal 
career  was  closed,  while  yet  in  the  AiU  maturity  of 
manhood,  but  alas!  in  the  decrepitude  of  his  fame. 

He  left  several  children.  One  of  his  sons  entered 
the  army,  and  another  represented,  in  part,  the  first 
aefiatorial  district  in  the  New  York  senate,  during  the 
years  1640  and  1841,  in  a  manner  creditable  alike  to 
Umself  and  to  his  constituents. 

The  personal  qualities  of  (Joveriior  Tompkins  were 
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worthy  of  all  praise.  His  heart  was  full  of  kind  and 
generous  sentiments.  His  disposition  was  frank»  manly, 
and  ingenuous.  True  native  nobleness  of  soul  charac- 
terized his  conduct  in  all  the  relations  of  private  life. 
His  kindness  and  urbanity,  his  winning  address  and 
engaging  manners,  were  conmiended  by  every  009 
who  approached  him.  He  was  often  applied  to,  during 
the  war  with  Great  Britain,  by  relatives  liaving  friends 
serving  with  the  state  troops,  for  tlieir  discharge  from 
the  service.  Most  of  these  applications  were  refused; 
but  it  was  done  so  kindly  and  so  gently,  that  the  pang 
of  disappointment  was  soon  forgotten,  and  the  heart 
whose  desire  could  not  be  gratified,  was  lightened  of 
half  its  load. 

In  illustration  of  this  remarkable  trait  in  his  charac* 
ter,  Mr.  Hammond  relates  this  anecdote :  ''A  respecta* 
ble  farmer  residing  in  one  of  the  interior  counties  in 
the  state,  unfortunately  had  a  son  who  was  convicted 
of  a  felony  and  sentenced  to  several  years'  confinement 
in  the  state  prison.  The  father  had  twice  called  on 
Governor  Tompkins  with  a  petition  for  the  pardon  of 
his  son,  which  had  been  denied.  After  Mr.  Clinton 
became  the  successor  of  Mr.  Tompkins,  the  old  man 
being  acquainted  with  Mr.  Miller  and  aware  of  his  in- 
timacy with  the  governor,  called  on  him  and  solicited 
his  influence  in  behalf  of  his  son.  Mr.  Miller,  being 
convinced  that  it  was  a  case  proper  for  the  exercise  of 
the  executive  clemency,  promised  to  give  him  his  aid, 
and  forthwith  called  on  the  governor,  and  his  represen- 
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tatioBs  {MToduoed  the  same  eonvietions  on  the  mind  of 
Mr.  dinton.  Mr.  Mffler,  however,  in  order  to  turn 
the  act  to  some  political  advantage,  told  the  governor 
that  the  father  of  the  convict  was  a  man  of  considerable 
inflnence  in  the  place  where  he  lived ;  that  he  (Mr.  Mil- 
ler)  would  send  him  to  Governor  Clinton,  and  he  hoped 
he  would  treat  him  in  such  a  manner  as  to  secure  his 
esteem  and  friendship;  and  with  this  request  the  gov- 
ernor promised  compliance.  The  old  man  called  at 
the  governor's  office,  according  to  the  custom  of  coun- 
try people,  early  in  the  morning,  and  Mr.  Clinton,  being 
informed  of  his  name,  went  himself  to  the  door,  and 
urged  him  to  come  in  and  breakfast  with  him.  The 
petitioner  did  so,  and  the  governor  made  great  efforts 
to  appear  agreeable  during  the  repast,  and  after  break- 
fast delivered  to  the  anxious  father  an  unconditional 
pardon  of  his  son.  He  went  immediately  to  Mr.  Mil- 
ler's office,  who  inquired  of  him  how  he  had  succeeded, 
and  how  he  liked  the  governor.  '  The  governor,'  said 
the  old  man, '  was  so  good  as  to  ask  me  to  breakfast, 
and  promptly  pardoned  my  son ;  but  you  asked  me  how 
I  liked  him,  and  I  must  say  that,  although  I  have  seen 
Governor  Tompkins  but  twice,  and  although  at  each 
time  he  positively  refused  to  grant  me  the*  favor  I  de- 
sired, and  Governor  Clinton  has  granted  me  that  very 
&vor  upon  the  first  time  of  asking,  I  like  Grovemor 
Tompkins  better  than  I  like  or  can  like  Gi>vernor  Clin« 
ton — ^I  cannot  tell  the  reason  why.'  "* 

•  Political  Hartory  of  Nnr  York,  ToL  il  p.  271. 
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Governor  TompluBf  vaa  not  «  man  of  brillia»t  or 
showy  parts;  it  cannot  he  .soid  that  he  belonged  to  the 
higher  ordwof  miiKb;  but  faistafenta  were  ifsddtdlf 
respectable.  He  possessed  a  rare  facility  in  adaptiog 
himself  tp  any  society,  and  the  sturdy  and  illiterate 
backwoodsman  felt  as  easy  in  Ida  pieaence  as  the  mofli 
polished  gentleman.  He  possessed  "  in  a  most  emineat 
degree/'  says  Professor  Renwiek,'' the  art  of  ingratiat- 
ing himself  with  the  people.  He  hsd  the  faculty^  which 
is  inyaluable  to  him  who  seeks  for  popular  honors,  of 
never  finrgetting  the  name  or  face  of  any.person^  with 
whom  he  once  conversed ;  of  becoming  acquainted  and 
appearing  to  take  an  interest  in  the  concerns  of  their 
families ;  and  of  securing,  by  his  aliability  and  amiaUe 
address,  the  good  opinion  of  the  female  sex,  who,  al^ 
though  possessed  of  no  vote,  oflten  exercise  a  power&l 
indirect  influence/'*  His  personal  appearance,  too* 
was  in  his  favor ;  it  was  dignified  and  prepossessing^ 
and  his  form  was  above  the  ordinary  height,  though 
somewhat  inclined  to  oorpuleiicy,  when  in  the  full  vigor 
of  perfect  health. 

Here,  perhaps,  this  memoir  sboidd  end.  It  was  said 
of  Madboro«i^,  by  his  most  inveterate  political  op^ 
ponent,  the  Earl  of  Peterborong^,  after  detOh  had  ter- 
minated th^  rivafary, — **  He  was  so  great  a  man  that  I 
have  forgotten  his  faults."  But  there  is  a  duty  to  be 
discharged  to  the  livings  as  well  as  reverence  to  be  paid 

•  lifeof  De'WjMOIbtcxi,  |k  6S. 
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to  the  dead.  It  is  not  ungenerous  or  unjust,  to  point 
in  a  becoming  manner  to  the  moral  presented  in  the 
sad  termination  of  the  career  of  Tompkins.  It  needs 
no  amplification.  Great  names  always  render  great 
faults  more  conspicuouSi  and  an  evil  example  b  of 
far  more  pernicious  tendency,  when  exhibited  in  the 
character  of  one  occupying  a  high  position  in  society, 
than  in  that  of  a  more  humble  individual. 

To  such  as  have  felt  the  snares  of  the  syren-^to 
those  that  have  been  beguiled  by  the  soft  blandishments 
of  the  Delilah  who  would  woo  them  to  their  undoing, 
«— this  moral  may  be  profitable.  Many — ah!  how 
many — ^yield  to  habils  of  indulgence,  as  the  young  sap* 
ling  bends  before  the  breath  of  the  tempest :  but  few 
there  are  who  rise  again,  and,  like  the  noble  oak,  in  the 
majesty  and  dignity  of  conscious  strength,  bid  defiance 
to  the  storm  and  the  whirlwind.  Many  enter  the  fiery 
femace,  but  few  escape  unscathed  and  uninjured.  He 
who  wouU  tempt  the  ordeal — let  him  pause,  ere  he 
makes  venture  of  all  that  is  dear,  and  listen  to  the  ad- 
monition— 

*  A  00nd  Ivrks  close  behind 
Th$  ndiaiMe  d  ^  pbnet-^h*  bt  munfdl** 
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DE  WITT  CLINTON. 

,  The  early  history  and  origin  of  the  Clinton  family 
have  been  so  fully  detailed  in  the  memoir  of  George 
Clinton,  that  it  seems  unnecessary  to  recapitulate  the 
facts  there  narrated,  for  the  purposes  of  this  sketch. 

James  Clinton — ^it  will  be  borne  in  mind  by  the 
reader — was  the  third  surviving  son  of  Charles  Clin- 
ton, the  founder  of  the  family  in  this  country.  He  was 
born  at  Little  Britain,  the  residence  of  his  father,  on 
the  9th  of  August,  1736.  Nature  had  gifted  him  with 
strong  and  active  powers  of  mind,  but  associated  them 
with  a  kind  and  affectionate  disposition.  Consequently, 
while  we  find  him  in  battle  calm  and  self-possessed,  en- 
ergetic and  resolute — when  we  follow  him  to  the  quiet 
and  retirement  of  private  life,  we  see  the  gentler  vir- 
tues of  his  character,  like  sweet  but  humble  flowers, 
shedding  their  fragrance  on  every  side. 

Like  his  other  brothers,  he  received  an  excellent 
education,  under  the  instruction  or  immediate  super- 
intendence of  his  father.  He  often  assisted  the  latter 
in  surveying,  and  early  evinced  a  great  predilection  for 
the  study  of  the  exact  scie^.oes,  in  which  he  acquired 
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much  proficiencj.  He  was  warmly  attached  to  field 
sports,  and  manifested  in  his  youth  an  almost  passion-^ 
ate  fondness  for  a  military  life.  **  Bom/'  says  Mr.  Camp- 
bell, "  upon  the  frontiers,  with  a  hardy  and  vigorous 
constitution,  and  accustomed  to  alarms  and  Indian  in* 
cursions,  he  became  in  early  life  attached  to  the  profes* 
sion  of  arms."*  The  fast  French  and  Indian  war  af* 
forded  him  the  opportunity  of  entering  a  profession  in 
which  he  subsequently  distinguished  himself  In  1756> 
he  received  an  ensign's  commission,  in  the  regiment  of 
militia  of  which  his  father  was  made  lieutenant-colonel, 
from  Sir  Charles  Hardy,  the  governor  of  the  province; 
and  in  the  following  year  he  was  promoted  to  a  lieu* 
tenancy.  Being  authorized  to  enlist  troops,  he  soon 
raised  a  company,  of  which  he  was  made  captain,  for 
active  service  in  the  provincial  army ;  and  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1758,  he  accompanied  the  regiment  commanded 
by  his  father,  to  which  he  continued  to  be  attached,  in 
the  expedition  against  Fort  Frontenac. 

His  first  campaign  was  signalized  by  the  successful 
execution  of  a  bold  and  difficult  enterprise.  To  his 
company  was  intrusted  the  capture  of  a  sloop  of  war 
on  the  lake  (Ontario)  which  seriously  retarded  or  ob« 
structed  the  operations  of  the  army  under  Bradstreet. 
Embarking  with  his  men  in  row-boats,  he  gallantly 
led  them  to  the  attack.  A  few  moments  served  to 
place  them  alongside  the  enemy's  vessel,  and  after  a 

•  life  and  Writii^  of  De  Witt  CaintoD,  p.  15. 
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brief  0tnig^  in  which  he  diarplajed  comnieDdabte  skiB 
and  covra§B^  she  fell  iolo  his  hands. 

Daring  the  remainder  of  the  war,  he  was  either  sta« 
tioned  at  ihe  frontier  posts,  or  engaged  in  border  con* 
flicts  with  the  savage  allies  of  the  enemy<  His  ser- 
vices, and  his  influence,  too,  were,  in  the  meanwhile, 
often  emfdoyed  by  the  colonial*  governors^  in  enlisting 
new  reorails.  The  capture  of  Quebec,  and  the  subse- 
quent surrender  of  M^  Yaodreuil,  at  length  terminated 
forever  the  ascendency  of  the  French  in  the  Canadas : 
but  the  Indians  who  bad  beeu  in  their  pay  continued  | 

their  depredations  on  the  northern  and  western  bor- 
ders of  New  Yoric,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  frontier 
settlements  were  kept  in  a  constant  state  of  alarm. 
Such  was  the  confidence  reposed  in  Clinton  by  the 
provincial  authorities,  that,  in  1768,  he  was  empowered 
to  raise  a  corps  of  two  hundred  men,  to  be  designated 
as  '*  guards  oi  the  frontier,'^  over  whom  he  was  ap- 
pointed captain-comfflaodant  In  this  capacity,  his 
duties  were  both  responsible  and  arduous — ^the  saiety 
of  a  line  of  frontier  fifty  miles  in  extent  depending  en* 
tirely  upon  him  and  his  command. 

Quiet  was  soon  restored,  however,  by  the  conclusion 
of  the  treaty  of  peace  between  France  and  Great 
Britain,  and  the  provincial  army  was  disbanded. 
James  Clinton  now  retired  to  his  farm  in  Little  Britain, 
and  shortly  afterwards  married  Mary  De  Witt,  a 
daughter  of  Egbert  De  Witt,  and  a  young  lady  of  great 
respectability,  and  of  rare  personal  charms  and  accom- 
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{dufamenU.  Her  anceston  originafly  c$mB  from  Hoi* 
land.  She  bore  her  husband  four  son*  r-^sMenndeK^ 
who  Was  for  a  long  time  the  pririAe  sectetaiy  of  his 
uncle,  the  gOTeroor ;  Charles,  who  studied  law  and 
practiced  in  Orange  coanty ;  Da  VfivVy  the  subject  of 
this  memoir ;  and  George^  who  also  became  a  lawyer» 
and  was  for  five  years  a  i^presentatire  of  this  stale  in 
Congress* 

The  soil  and  gentle  influences  of  domestic  tranqufflity 
had  no  enervating  power ;  the  spirit  of  the  soldier  still 
glowed  in  the  bosom  of  the  fond  husband  and  affection* 
ate  father ;  and  in  his  rdaxation  from  sterner  careSi 
he  did  not  lose  sight  of  his  responsibilities  as  a  citisen. 
On  the  contrary,  the  new  ties  which  he  had  formed 
only  furnished  additional  motives  for  discharging  them 
aright  In  the  organisation  of  the  militia  of  Ulster 
and  Orange  counties,  he  took  a  deep  interest,  and  rose 
to  the  rank  of  lieutenant*coloneL  The  War  of  the  Ber* 
dution  found  him  firm  in  his  oppo»tion  to  the  tyran* 
nical  measures  of  the  British  ministry,  and  a  fast  friend 
to  the  colonial  cause.  Side  by  side,  hand  in  hand»  with 
his  brother  Geoiige,  he  entered  into  the  contest.  In 
the  BUmmer  of  1775,.  he  was  appointed  colonel  of  the 
thk d  regiment  of  New  York  troops  raised  by  order  of 
the  continental  congress.  This  regiment  formed  part 
of  the  army  which  invaded  Canada,  in  the  fall  of  that 
jear,  under  the  command  of  the  brave  but  unfortunate 
McHitgOia^;  and  Colonel  Clinton  shai^  with  his 
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comrades  in  the  dangers  and  disasters^  the  fatigues 
and  privations,  of  that  memorable  campaign. 

On  the  9th  of  August*  1776»  he  was  raised  to  the 
rank  of  brigadier-general  in  the  army  of  the  Confede- 
ration, and  during  the  greater  part  of  the  war  com- 
manded  the  New  York  line.  He  was  stationed  at  tlie 
posts  in  the  Highlands,  in  the  summer  of  1777,  and 
with  his  brother,  then  governor  of  the  state,  took  an 
active  and  important  part  in  the  gallant  though  un- 
successful defence  of  Forts  Clinton  and  Montgomery, 
on  the  6th  of  October,  1777.*  In  this  afiair,  he  exhib- 
ited many  proofs  of  his  unflinching  and  resolute 
courage.  He  was  the  first  to  counsel  resistance,  and 
the  last  to  leave  the  works.  In  the  assault  he  was 
severely  wounded  by  the  thrust  of  a  bayonet,  and  hb 
attending  servant  was  killed  at  his  side.  He  managed 
to  escape  in  the  confusion  incident  to  the  capture  of 
the  forts.  Under  cover  of  the  darkness,  and  by  means 
of  his  knowledge  of  the  country,  he  eluded  his  pursuers^ 
and  reached  his  house,  on  the  following  morning,  in  a 
state  of  complete  exhaustion. 

In  the  summer  of  1778,  the  savage  bands  of  Thayen« 
danegea,  and  the  infuriated  Tories  under  the  command 
of  the  Butlers,  spread  terror  and  consternation  through* 
out  Tryon  county.  The  fierce  sa-sa-ktoan  of  the  In- 
dian warrior  was  heard  upon  the  banks  of  the  Cobles- 
kill  and  at  Herkimer,  and  it  mingled  with  the  exultant 
shouts  of  the  white   monsters  who  revelled  amid 

*  See  entt,  {k  41,  et  eeq. 
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the  havoc  and  slaughter  at  Cheny  YaDey  and  Wyo- 
mmg. 

The  attention  of  Washington  and  the  continental 
congress  was  now  drawn  to  the  defenceless  state  of 
the  frontier  s^tlements  of  New  York ;  and  it  was  de- 
termined  to  dispatch  an  army  into  tfie  Indian  country, 
early  in  the  ensuing  year,  to  put  an  end  to  the  inroads 
of  the  banditti,  and  lay  waste  the  towns  and  villages 
where  they  rallied,  and  the 'fields  from  which  they  de- 
rived their  subsistence.  The  command  of  this  expedi- 
tion was  assigned  to  General  Sullivan,  who  proceeded 
up  the  valley  of  the  Susquehanna  to  Tioga  Point,  with 
ihe  main  body  of  his  troops.  At  the  same  time,  Grene- 
rad  Clinton  ascended  the  Mohawk,  with  about  two 
thousand  men,  as  far  as  Canajoharie.  Leaving  the 
river  at  this  point,  he  crossed  the  country  to  Lake 
Otsego, — ^all  his  boats,  two  hundred  and  eight  in  num- 
ber, and  his  stores,  being  transported  with  great  labor 
overland  for  the  distance  of  twenty  miles.  This  task 
being  completed,  the  division  moved  down  the  lake  to 
the  outlet,  where  General  Clinton  remained  several 
weeks,  awaiting  further  orders  from  the  commander  of 
the  expedition. 

About  the  middle  of  August,  the  necessary  instruc- 
tions were  received,  and  General  Clinton  forthwith 
made  his  preparations  for  descending  the  outlet  of  the 
lake  to  Tic^  at  which  place  he  was  ordered  to  unite 
with  the  main  army.  The  stream  being  reduced  so 
low  by  the  heat  of  the  summer  that  his  boats  could  not 
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float,  hie  resorted  to  the  singular  ejqpadient  of  damnui)|; 
up  the  lake ;  and  when  the  water  had  been  raised  to  a 
6ufficieot  height,  he  made  an  caning  in  the  dam, 
through  which  the  boats  passed  in  gallant  style,  and 
descended  tl^  river  on  a  spring  tide.  On  the  23d  of 
August  he  joLDed  General  Sullivan  at  Tioga,  and  in  the 
morning  of  the  26th  instant,  the  whole  army  com- 
menced moving  up  the  valley  of  the  Chemung. 

In  the  engagement  at  Newtown,  and  during  the 
march  to  the  Genesee  river,  General  Clinton  and  his 
men  freely  partook  of  the  ddhgers  and  shared  in  the 
hardships  that  were  encountered.  At  the  close  of  the 
campaign  he  led  his  division  back  to  the  Hudson,  and 
was  subsequently  assigned  to  the  command  at  West 
Point.  In  the  fall  of  1780,  he  was  placed  in  charge  of 
the  northern  department,  and  established  his  headquar- 
ters at  Albany.  Here  he  remained  till  the  month  of 
August*  178 1»  when  he  was  ordered  to  join  the  conw 
mander-in-chief,  mth  the  New  Yock  troops,  in  the 
bold  and  decisive  movement  against  Lord  ComwaUis. 
He  was  present  at  the  siege  of  Yorktown,  and  after  the 
surrender  accompanied  the  American  army  to  the 
north.  Early  in  1782,  a  junior  officer  being  prmnoted 
over  him  by  the  continental  congress,  he  resented  the 
indignity  thus  offered  to  him  in  a  pn^r  manner,  and 
solicited  and  obtained  leave  to  withdraw  temporarily 
firom  the  service.  His  patriotism  was  much  too  sin* 
cerely  cherished,  however,  to  permit  him  to  dissolve  his 
connection  with  the  army,  but  he  h^  himself  in  i^adi* 
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oess  (or  active  duty  if  tie  public  e^eoiey  reqidfed. 
He  appeared  for  the  kst  time  in  arms  on  the  occasion 
of  the  evacuation  of  New  York,  having  been  now  pr<K 
Booted  to  the  rank  of  lafgoar-geaeral.  This  last  aet  in 
the  drama  of  the  Revolutioii  being  closed,  he  took  teavtd. 
of  Washington  and  his  compatriots,  and  retii^  to  his 
£urm  at  Little  Britain. 

Afier  the  war  was  ended,  General  Cliatx>ii  was  fi^ 
qaently  called  upon  to  serve  his  country  in  a  civil  capa*' 
eitj.  He  represented  Orange  coanty  in  the  Conventioii 
ef  1798,  called  to  ratify  the  constitution  of  th^Untt^d 
States,  and,  with  his  brother  GecH^  o{q>osed  the  un^ 
conditional  adoption  of  that  instrument  He  was  not  a 
bigoted  partisan,  though  he  i^ways  acted  with  the  repub- 
lican party,  and,  consequently,  enjoyed  a  great  shave  of 
popularity  in  his  own  and  in  the  adjoining  counties. 
Ue  was  elected  a  member  of  the  State  Senate  from 
the  Middle  District,  without  opposition,  and,  also^  s 
delegate  to  the  Convention  of  1801,  from  the  coonty 
of  Orange.  He  was  likewise  appointed  a  commissioner 
to  run  the  boundary  line  between  New  York  and  Penn- 
sylvania ;  and,  at  another  time,  was  employed  by  the 
state  legislature  to  settle  certain  controversies  in  regard 
to  lands  in  western  New  Yotk.  All  these  Tamos 
trusts  and  duties  were  discharged  with  abOity  and  Add* 
ity.  Indeed,  his  whole  life  was  eminently  useful,  aad 
when  it  finally  terminated,  the  public  lost  a  benefi^tor 
whose  memory  deserves  to  be  carefully  cherished.  H» 
his  brother,  the  vice-president,  but  a  &# 
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months,  and  died  at  his  residence  in  Orange  coitttji 
**  without  fear  and  without  reproach,''  on  the  22d  of  De- 
cember, 1812. 

Ds  Witt  Clinton  was  bom  at  Little  Britain,  on 
the  3d  day  of  March,  1760.  His  early  life  was  un- 
checkered  by  important  incidents.  The  rudiments  of 
his  education  were  acquired  at  the  grammar  scho<J  in 
hb  native  town,  and  he  was  afterwards  sent  to  the 
academy  at  Kangstoii,  which  was  the  only  seminary 
then  in  the  state,  at  which  the  higher  classical  studies 
were  tayght,  and  all  the  young  men  desirous  of  attain- 
ing a  collegiate  education,  resorted  thither.  Having 
prepared  himself  for  the  junior  class  of  Cdumbia  Col- 
lege, he  became  a  member  of  that  institution  in  the 
spring  of  1784. 

The  ooUege  had  just  been  revived,  under  the  aus^- 
ces  of  the  new  Board  of  Regents  of  the  University, 
and  De  Witt  Clinton  was  the  first  student  admitted 
under  the  new  order  of  things.*  "  I  may  say,  I  trust 
without  the  imputation  of  egotism^"  he  subsequently 
remarked,  "  that  I  was  the  first  student  and  amcmg  the 
first  graduates  of  this  our  Alma  Mater  on  its  revival ; 
and  I  shall  never  forget  the  reverential  impression 
made  on  my  youdiful  mind,  by  the  condescension  and 
devotion  to  education  of  the  great  men  who,  at  that 
time,  presided  over  the  interests  of  the  Univer8tty."t 

*  Hie  fifti  exuniDatioQ  fbr  tbe  admuooa  of  studeats  at  vtiich  the 
BegentB  of  the  XJnivenity  were  present^  was  held  on  the  17th  of  May, 
ItSi.  t  AddNM  to  the  Alanmi  of  ColumUa  Ck>lleg^,  Maj,  1887^ 
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In  college  Mr.  Clinton  was  faithful  and  diligent  in 
his  studies.  The  great  truth,  which  cannot  be  too 
often  repeated,  was  early  impressed  upon  his  mind» 
"  that  application  is  the  price  to  be  paid  for  mental  ac- 
quisitions, and  that  it  is  as  absurd  to  expect  them  with- 
out it,  as  to  hope  for  a  harvest  when  we  have  not  sown 
the  seed."*  High  talents  he  possessed,  indeed,  but 
these  never,  of  themselves  alone,  achieved  true  great- 
ness for  their  possessor.  Long  years  of  severe  study, 
of  anxious  and  earnest  thought,  are  required  to  com- 
pass this  end ;  and  though  the  goal  be  reached  at  last, 
it  is  possible,  still,  to  lose  the  reward.  The  noblest 
structure  of  human  fame  ever  reared  by  the  skill  and 
industry  of  man  will  not  remain  self-supported ;  but 
the  ceaseless  toil  that  may  have  aided  in  its  erection, 
must  be  followed  by  ceaseless  vigilance  in  its  preserva- 
tion, or  it  will  full  surely  pass  away  ''  like  the  baseless 
fabric  of  a  vision.*' 

From  his  boyhood  to  his  grave,  De  Witt  Clinton 
was  a  careful  and  laborious  student.  He  wooed 
Science  with  the  ardor  of  a  lover ;  and  though  she  re- 
warded his  devotion  with  none  of  her  appropriate 
triumphs,  his  intellectual  character  was  moulded  and 
strengthened  while  he  ministered  at  her  altar.  Poesy 
numbered  him  among  her  votaries ;  and  though  her 
wreaths  of  laurel,  sprinkled  with  the  dews  of  Castaly, 
never  glistened  on  his  brows,  her  spell  was  breathed 
upon  him,  and  a  matchless  charm  and  grace  imparted 
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to  hj$  manly  eloquence.  As  a  painter  examines  a  thou- 
sand different  mod^s,  and  from  each  transfers  some 
striking  feature  to  his  canvass^  and  blends  them  all  to- 
gether in  one  harmonious  whole ;  so  he  gathered  beau- 
ties in  every  department  of  knowledge,  and  while  he 
stored  his  mind  with  the  noUe  thoughts  and  precepts 
of  philosophy,  culled  the  richest  flowers  of  song  to  dec- 
orate and  adorn  it. 

He  was  not  merely  correct  and  punctual  in  going 
through  the  routine  of  his  ordinary  studies  and  exer- 
cises. Books  were  his  constant  companions  through- 
out his  whole  life.  He  selected  them  with  great  judg- 
ment and  care, — choosing  such  only  as  were  really 
valuable,  and  leaving  those  of  a  different  stamp  to  has- 
ten on,  without  hindrance  or  obstruction  on  his  part, 
to  that  oblivion  for  which  they  were  destined.  He 
loved  to  hold  converse  with  the  mighty  dead,  and  was 
never  so  happy  as  when  he  could  summon,  like  Pros- 
pero  his  attendant  spirits,  a  thousand  shapes  of  thought, 
types  of  glorious  conceptions,  to  people  the  solitude  of 
his  study.  He  read  not  for  amusement  alone,  but  for 
profit  and  instruction.  His  pen  was  ever  in  his  hand ; 
his  commonplace  book  lay  on  the  table  beside  him,  and 
from  the  entries  in  the  latter,  it  appears  that  he  read 
and  made  extracts  from  neariy  one  hundred  different 
works,  during  the  first  year  of  his  collegiate  course. 

He  graduated  in  1786,  at  the  head  of  his  class,  and 
shortly  thereafter  commenced  the  study  of  the  law  in 
the  office  of  Samuel  Jones«  then  a  prominent  lawyer 
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and  politician  in  the  oity  of  New  Yotk^  vad  subse- 
quently comptroller  of  the  state. 

In  June,  1788,  the  'Conventio&  called  to  consider  the 
question  of  ratifying  the  constitntion  of  the  United 
States,  met  in  Poughkeepsie.  **  Among  the  numerous 
citizens  assembled  at  this  most  interesting  and  impor- 
tant Convention,  and  who  watched  from  day  to  day  the 
changing  phases  of  thought  and  opinion,  was  De  Witt 
Clinton.  He  was  nineteen  years  of  age,  and  even 
then,  was  commanding  m  person  and  dignified  in  man- 
ners. The  late  Chancellor  Kent  once  stated  to  the 
writer  that  he  met  De  Witt  Clinton  at  that  time ;  and 
he  described  his  appearance  as  he  recollected  it,  on 
that  first  meeting  of  two  young  men,  both  of  whom 
were  destined  to  fill  such  large  spaces  in  the  history  of 
their  native  state.  The  future  chancellor  had  just 
commenced  the  practice  of  the  law  in  the  village  of 
Poughkeepsie,  in  partnership  with  Gilbert  Livingston, 
who  was  a  member  of  the  Convention,  and  whose  po- 
litical sympathies  were  with  the  Clintons.  Mr.  Kent 
was  in  favor  of  the  constitution,  and  was  a  federalist. 
In  such  times  of  political  excitement  there  was  not 
that  close  and  confidential  intercourse  which  might 
otherwise  have  existed  between  two  young  and  hi^y- 
gifted  men.  The  visit  paid  by  Mr.  Clinton  to  Mr. 
Kent  was  formal,  but  courteous,  and  the  venerable 
ahancellor  at  the  age  of  fourscore  spoke  with  animation 
^  the  fine  personal  appearance  of  the  youthful  states- 
man ;  he  remarked  that  Mr.  Clinton  even  then  had  a 
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hautear  in  his  manner,  which,  whe&er  arising  from 
pride  or  from  diffidence  he  did  not  pretend  to  decide, 
and  which  in  after  life  was  contrasted  strongly  with 
tlie  character  and  bearing  of  some  of  his  political  com- 
petitors."* 

Young  Mr.  Clipton  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  de- 
bates and  discussions  in  the  Convention,  and  commu* 
nicated  a  report  of  the  speeches  and  proceedings  for 
jyublication  in  one  of  the  New  York  journals.  Like 
his  father  and  uncle,  although  his  opinions  at  that  early 
age  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  been  well  considered 
and  fully  matured,  he  was  opposed  to  the  unconditional 
adoption  of  the  federal  constitution ;  but  when  the  pro* 
posed  amendments  were  also  adopted,  with  his  rela- 
tives, he  gave  it  his  hearty  assent  and  support. 

^fore  he  had  completed  his  course  of  legal  study,  he 
wa$  solicited  by  his  uncle,  George  Clinton,  to  become 
his  private  secretary.  Alexander,  the  eldest  brother 
of  De  Witt,  had  previously  occupied  that  place,  but  it 
was  vacated  in  1789  by  his  decease.  After  some  hesi- 
tation, the  latter  consented  to  fill  the  office,  and  con- 
tinued to  discharge  its  duties  till  the  year  1795,  when 
his  uncle  retired,  temporarily,  to  private  life.  The 
nephew  iipmediately  finished  his  legal  studies,  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar,  and  commenced  practice  in  the  city 
of  New  York. 

De  Witt  Clinton  was  educated  in  the  republican 
school  to  which  his  venerable  uncle  belonged,  and  his 

*  Ounpben*t  life  and  Writings  of  De  Witt  Oli&toii,  pp.  27,  28. 
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political  opinions  accorded  with  the  instruction  which 
he  had  there  received.  This  is  not  only  true  of  his 
sentiments  when  he  first  entered  public  life,  but  equally 
just  with  reference  to  his  entire  career  as  a  politician. 
Whatever  may  have  been  his  associations  in  later 
years,  he  was  always  a  republican  in  principle.  Mr. 
Hammond,  indeed,  intimates  that  his  political  integrity, 
in  1795,  or  about  that  time,  was  not,  like  the  virtue  of 
Caesar's  wife,  wholly  above  suspicion,  but  that  some  of 
the  leading  federalists  in  the  city  of  New  York,  Alex- 
ander Hamilton  among  the  number,  entertained  the 
opinion  that  he  would  ultimately  become  a  federalist.* 
Although  this  imputation  is  not  supported  by  any  relia- 
ble authority,  it  might  be  improper  to  pronounce  it  an 
unfounded  calumny  ;  yet,  certain  it  is,  that  the  pubUo 
life,  character,  and  conduct  of  De  Witt  Clinton  were 
utterly  inconsistent  with  it.  True,  he  numbered 
among  his  intimate  associates  the  leading  men  of  New 
York  belonging  to  both  political  parties.  In  private 
life  he  did  not  often  stop  to  inquire  whether  his  com- 
panion was  a  republican  or  a  federalist.  Whenever 
or  Wherever  he  discovered  genius,  talent,  or  learning, 
his  sympathies  naturally  turned  in  that  direction ;  and 
no  differences  with  respect  to  a  political  creed,  pre- 
vented him  from  welcoming  the  fortunate  possessor 
to  his  heart,  and  ranking  him  among  his  friends.  This 
was  the  head  and  front  of  his  offending ;  and  none  but 
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a  nanow-minded  paitban  could  bade  a  serious  <)haige 
upon  a  foundation  so  tmsubstantial^* 

Notwithstanding  his  unquestioned  abilities,  the  man« 
ner  of  Mr.  Clinton  was  not  well  calculated  to  fill  faia 
ofiioe  with  clients,  and  he  does  not  appear  to  have  en* 
tered  much  into  the  practice  of  his  profession.  He 
officiated  as  secretary  to  the  board  of  regents  of  the 
University,  and  to  the  board  of  fortifications  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  while  there  was  a  prospect  of  a  war 
with  France* 

But  his  position  as  the  private  secretary  of  his  uncle 
had  made  him  acquainted  with  the  leading  men  in  the 
state,  and  had  excited  a  desire  in  his  bosom  to  enter 
into  the  political  arena.  In  179t»  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  assembly  finom  the  city  of  New  York,  and 
in  the  f<dowing  year  was  retomed  as  one  of  the  sena« 
tors  firom  the  southern  district ;  being  supported,  on 
both  occasions,  by  the  republican  party.  In  the  legis- 
lature he  was  active  and  efficient,  and  able,  as  ha 
w^  decided,  in  his  opposition  to  the  administration  of 
Mn  Jay.  In  1801,  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the 
council  of  appointment,  and»  with  Ambrose  Spenoer> 
and  Robert  Roseboom — ^together  constituting  a  ma* 

*  Jimt  ASrlittle  relianoe  is  to  be  plftoed  oa  the  Msertioii  of  Mr.  Ham* 
tDend  (Political  History,  toL  i  p.  109,)  that  Mr.  CliDton  wa^  ntterl/ 
oppoeed  to  the  proceedings  of  Mr.  G^et,  the  French  minister.  The 
latter  had  many  'vnurm  peraoiud  fiiends  hi  ^us  country ;  none  were 
more  aboerely  attached  to  hkn  than  the  Clinton  fiunily ;  aad  hie  last 
wife  ivaa  the  first  ootunn  of  D9  Witt  Ofintoa 
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jority  of  the  coiaieil-^rewted  the  claims  of  the  gover^^ 
nor  to  the  exclusive  right  of  nomination.  There  is  a 
common,  but  expressive  saying,  that  "^  politics  often 
make  strange  bedfeHows."  Mr.  Clinton,  in  the  ensu' 
ing  summer,  was  elected  a  delegate  to  the  convention 
called  to  decide  this  question,  from  the  county  of  KingSi 
in  which  he  then  resided,  and  took  the  same  ground  in 
that  body  which  he  had  previously  maintained  in  the 
council.*  It  must  be  conceded  that  his  view  of  the 
constitution  was  warranted  neither  by  its  letter  nor  its 
8i»rit ;  and  it  is  said  that  he  afterwards  expressed  him- 
s^  to  that  e&ot> 

Mr.  Clinton  ooatinued  to  be  a  member  of  the  coun- 
cil after  the  return  of  his  uncle  to  the  executive  chair. 
As  such,  he  approved  of  the  removal  of  all  the  more 
important  officers  bdongii^  to  the  federal  party,  and 
the  substitution  of  his  political  friends  in  their  places. 
He  did  not  favcHr  persecution  or  proscription  for  opin- 
ion's sake ;  but  it  was  ever  a  part  of  his  creed,  that 
official  honors  sborid  be  bestowed  upon  the  supporters 
of  the  appcMnting  power,  and  that  those  who  were  op** 
posed  should  be  generally  exduded  therefrom.  Whether 
this  principle  was  right  or  wrong,  correct  or  incorrect^ 
it  was  hmiestly  adopted  and  entertained  on  his  partt 
aad  always  openfy  allowed. 

While  a  member  of  the  state  senate,  in  1802,  he 
offered  a  resdution,  which  was  adopted,  proposing  an 

*  Hr.  GlmtoQ  made  the  only  speedi  of  Importttiot  doliTered  ea  Ual 
Mde  ol  the  qoMtioD  la  Iht  8«DMi^ 
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amendment  to  the  constitution  of  the  United  State8« 
which  provided  for  the  division  of  each  state  into  single 

!  I  districts,  each  one  of  which  should  be  entitled  to  choose 

Ij 

1 1  an  elector  of  president  and  vice-president,  and  for  the 

designation  by  every  voter,  on  his  ballot,  of  the  candi- 


dates whom  he  preferred. 
I  i  It  can  scarcely  be  said  that  De  Witt  Clinton  served 

il  any  apprenticeship  in  a  political  organization;  and  to 

;  this  fact  may  be  attributed  the  commission  of  many  of 

those  mistakes  which  checkered  his  course.  When  he 
first  entered  public  life,  he  took  his  position  in  the  front 
rank,  as  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  republican  party. 
He  contributed  essentially  to  ''the  great  triumph  of 
1600;"  and  when  General  Armstrong  resigned  his 
seat  in  the  senate  of  the  United  States,  the  general 
sentiment  of  the  republican  members  of  the  legislature 
was  directed  towards  him  as  the  fit  successor  of  the 
former  incumbent.  He  was  accordingly  elected  to  fill 
the  vacancy  on  the  4th  day  of  February,  1802,  and 
soon  after  took  his  seat  in  the  distinguished  body  to 
which  he  had  been  transferred.  In  this  new  field, 
which  demanded  talents  of  a  high  order  if  honor  or 
distinction  was  desired,  he  was  equally  conspicuous. 
He  did  not  often  participate  in  the  discussions  that 
took  place;  and  it  was  only  when  subjects  of  deep 
importance  were  being  considered,  that  his  mind  un* 
locked  her  capacious  storehouses,  and  poured  forth  its 
eloquent  thoughts  and  enlarged  and  statesmanJike 
views. 
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His  ablest  speech  in  the  senate  was  made  in  Feb- 
ruarj,  1803,  in  the  debate  on  the  resolutions  of  Mr. 
Ross,  a  federal  senator  from  Pennsylvania,  authorizing 
and  requiring  the  president  to  take  immediate  posses- 
sion  o(  New  Orleans,  and  empowering  him  to  call  out 
thirty  thousand  militia  to  effect  that  object.  This 
movement  was  predicated  upon  the  refusal  of  Spain  to 
permit  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  deposit  their 
goods  at  that  place,  in  accordance  with  treaty  stipula- 
tions, and  partly,  it  may  be,  on  the  belief  that  she  had 
ceded  Louisiana  to  France  from  unfriendly  motives 
towards  the  American  government.  The  republican 
friends  of  Mr.  Jefferson  regarded  this  proposition  as 
being  designed  to  embarrass  the  administration ;  but, 
irrespective  of  that  consideration,  they  opposed  it,  be- 
cause it  was  calculated,  in  their  opinion,  to  |4unge  the 
country  unnecessarily,  and  when  she  was  illy  prepared, 
into  a  war  with  Spain. 

Mr.  Clinton's  speech  was  most  able,  and  he  dwelt 
particularly  upon  this  last  consideration,  and,  collateral 
thereto,  on  the  advantages  and  blessings  of  peace.  He 
deprecated  a  resort  to  arms,  and  depicted  the  horrors 
of  war  in  glowing  colors.    The  following  extracts  are 

li  among  the  brilliant  passages  to  be  found  in  this  speech, 

and  to  which  the  colleague  of  Mr.  Clinton,*  in  a  flatter- 

;  ing  compliment  uttered  during  the  same  debate,  ap- 

plied the  terms  "harmonious  periods,*'  "musical  tones," 
and  "  impressive  eloquence  :"' 
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iDfttioi)iipQQtheevils«rw»rj  Vy^  pamtM^  iie  calamities  ii  n^cte  vpoft 
the  happiness  of  indiTidiialBy  aad  the  prospenty  of  DatwnSi  Th»  ter- 
rible Boourge  of  maokiud,  worse  thao  famiiie  or  pestilence,  ought  iiot  to 
be  resorted  to  until  every  reasonable  cxpeditjnt  has  K'uu  adopted  to 
arert  H.  When  agrgressionsbarei  bt'CU  conmiitteJ  by  the  sovereign  or 
represcntatites  ©f  tlw  will  of  a  ttttibn,  negp6tiati6n  ou^ht  in  all  caswi  lt» 
be  fini  tried,  nnleas  the  riglita  o£  self-deleooe  demand  a  contrary  coarse^ 
Ihis  is  the  practice  of  nations^  and  is  eiQoined  by  the  unerring  monitor 
which  the  God  of  nature  has  planted  in  etery  hvman  bosom.  What 
right  hate  the  rulers  of  nations  to  unsheath  the  sword  of  dbstructioa 
and  to  let  loose  the  demons  of  de^olatioati^n  tnackmd,  whenever  ca- 
price or  pride^  ambitini or  imffioa^ sbafl  preseribet  aod  ar»  thef%  no 
fixed  UwB  founded  in  the  natoKe  of  things  which  oNam  boonds  to  the 
feu  spirit  of  revenge,  tiie  mad  fory  of  domination,  and  the  insatiable 
thirst  of  cupidity  t  Mankind  have,  not  only  in  thefa-  individual  charac- 
ter, bdt  in  eheh  collective  capacity  as  nations,  recogniaed  and  avowed 
III  fhdr  a^aos  and  actioDB,  a  system  of  laws  calcnkted  to  prodttce  the 
graatest  haziness  of  the  greataat  kimiiber.  And  it  may  be  safely  as- 
serted* that  it  IB  a  fundaineatal  article  of  this  code,  that «  wiAioo  oagfat 
not  to  go  to  war  until  h  is  evident  that  the  injury  oommitted  is  higUy 
detrimental,  and  that  tt  emanated  from  the  will  of  the  nation  charged 
vith  Ae  a^rcssioo,  either  by  an  e3qpre«  authoriaation  in  the  first  id- 
Waace,  or  by  a  reoognKian  of  k  when  called  upon  for  redress,  and  a  rtf* 
tiaptl  in  both  cases  to  give  it  A  demand  t>f  ntafeetion  on^  to  pi^ 
eede  an  appeal  to  arms,  even  when  the  injury  is  manifestly  the  act  of 
the  sovereign ;  and  when  it  is  the  act  of  a  private  individual,  it  is  noC 
hnputable  to  his  nation,  until  its  government  is  called  upon  to  expUua 
and  redress,  and  refbses;  becaose  the  evils  of  war  are  too  heavy  and 
seriomrto  be  incurred  without  the  moat  tirgent  necesnty;  because  re- 
monstnnoa  lud  D^gotiatioB  hare  olkn  rmUed  an  offending  oa/Aaa  to  « 
sense  of  justice,  and  a  perfermanoe  of  right ;  because  nations,  like  indi* 
vidoals,  have  tlieir  paroxysms  of  passion,  and  when  reflection  and  rea- 
son resume  their  dominion,  will  extend  that  redress  to  tlie  olive-branch 
"^hich  then-  pride  will  no*  permit  tiMAn  to  grant  to  the  sword  j  becatue 
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^QDuaifetodbf  «4i«%arvherail»'«ill  basMi  htm  ooanfltod,  the  m* 
•IhfliiMdoQMdiirtofiBiliniaaklMhigiiffvwosnrfdQl^ft  j^  (f 

bofdkljr  ttitQ  tWr«of«ro%D  reften  that  retwrutioD  Ibr  'wiuefa  his  right 
tff  eoBtioUiDg  tlMir  MtioEB,  and  of  pumsUng  their  mnooDdiict,  neoeaaft^ 
.11^  fcadeci  him  rMponable.  llMBa  opinions  are  nnetiotied  hj  the 
no«t  appnored  elaoMptarf  writers  en  the  lairs  of  natkmB. 

"  A  vast  aagnMotatnn  of  our  natidtuJ  debt  woidd  be  the  eertafai  con* 
•equaiiee  oC  this  meaatva.  It  k  a  moderate  estimate  to  saj,  that  otor 
ttDoaal  eapenditvea,  dv«r  and  above  our  surplus  reveme,  voold  be 
.tweefy  mJllimw  ef  doHars ;  and  we  cannot  reasonably  expect  that  the 
War  wotild  ooafiBQe  a  shorter  period  than  fire  years.  Hence  one  hun- 
dh«d  miUioiis  would  be  added  to  our  debt»  and  the  great  experiment 
which  we  are  mw  tryie^  of  extingnishii^  it  in  ftmrteen  years  would 
ovtsinly  fidl ;«— «n  experiment  which  has  been  defeated  m  Europe,  by 
war  and  prodigality ;  and  for  the  sooeess  of  which,  in  this  country, 
ovezy  fiiend  Of  repuUicaa  goyemment  looks  with  the  greatest  anxiety, 
fiot  this  is  wot  all :  haaTy  and  oppressiye  taxation  would  be  necessary, 
Mk  flrdor  to  pay  off  the  hiterest  of  the  aoctnm^ting  debt,  and  to  meet 
•the«thsr  CBgeades  of  geyeninMBt  We  aM  now  a  happy  nation  fn 
ithia  fCBpeet  Neither  the  tempei*  nor  the  habits  of  our  citizens  will 
patiently  aabaiit  to  severe  hardens ;  and  happily,  the  posture  of  oar 
inanrial  airangemeHts  does  not  re<pdre  them.  Give  &e  rein,  however, 
to  duMerical  notloBS  of  war ;  embrace  the  proposition  now  submitted 
to  as;  and  the  weight  of  yoor  impositions  wiU  be  felt  in  every  nerve 
MMlattary  of  oar  poKtIeal' system.  Excises,  taxes  on  houses  and  lands, 
win  be  reintroduced,  and  the  evils  of  former  administrationa  will  be 
«altiplM  ftpon  na  But  the  misdiief  wiU  not  stop  here :  with  the  in- 
cvtasing  eatts  for  money  from  the  people,  their  means  to  satisfy  them 
.win  be  dimiiished.  The  superior  naval  force  of  the  enemy  would 
•rippfe  our  eommerae  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  Great  Britain 
«iid  flpam  hold  the  keys  of  die  Medttttranean :  we  khould  therefore  be 
entirely  shut  o«t  of  that  sea,  unless  we  could  persuade  the  former  to 
mite  lier  «ttrtiaas  wtth  oars.    With  the  decay  of  our  commerce,  with 
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oqr  eiduiion  fram  foreign  maitafab  the  htboti  rf  ov  foraMn  wodld  bt 
imbM;  the  dall  of  our  nmnnfcrtarera  would  be  rendered  nadgM;  and 
vHh  the  froitB  of  their  indiistry  periehiog  oo  their  handle  cr  greetfj 
vnderMld,  how  would  they  be  able  to  meet  the  angi&eDled  winto  of 
goTemment  I    What  in  the  neentime  would  become  of  the  deim  of 
our  merchanto  upon  Spain,  for  at  least  five  niilliaoe  of  doUarst  and  to 
what  perilfl  would  your  commercial  citiee  be  expoeed  I    TVeie  certain 
erili  would  be  encountered,  without  producing  the  least  benefit  to  our 
western  brethren.    The  seizure  of  New  Orleans  would  Test  «s  with  a 
pUce  of  deposit    But  a  place  of  deposit  without  the  free  naTigatkm  ef 
the  Mississippi  would  be  entirely  useleas.    As  kqg  as  the  enemy  holds 
the  country  below  New  Orleans,  and  posscosos  a  siqperior  naTsl  foroa^ 
BO  long  we  will  be  excluded  Iran  the  MississippL    Soppese,  howerer, 
tills  obstacle  remored;  suppose  we  are  enabled  to  pees  into  (he 
Oul(  without  molestation;  is  it  not  necessary  for  vessels  to  hog  the 
ifland  of  Cuba  on  their  passage  to  the  Atlantic  states  I  and  will  not 
this  expose  them  to  certain  capture,  as  kng  as  Spain  retains  that  hn* 
portent  possession  t    To  secure  the  great  object  said  to  be  aimed  at  by 
this  resolution,  and  to  estabUah  beyond  the  reach  of  annoyance,  a  free 
eommunication  between  the  Atlantic  and  western  states,  we  nnst  seiae 
not  only  New  Orleans,  but  the  Floridas  and  Cuba;  and  we  must  imme- 
^tely  create  a  formidable  navy.    It  is  needless  to  mention  that  the 
Atlantio  states  are,  with  few  exceptions,  the  carriers  of  western  pve- 
duce.    Three-fourths  of  that  trade  is  managed  by  the  merdiante  of  the 
state  I  have  the  honor  to  represent    I  therefore  view  this  measure  as 
pregnant  with  great  nuschief  to  the  commerce  of  Atlantic  Ameriea^  and 
as  a  certain  exclusion  of  the  western  states  from  market^  as  kiy  as  the 
war  shall  continue. 

"  It  is  no  slight  objection  in  the  minds  of  the  sincere  frisndsof  repolb- 
liconism,  that  this  measure  will  have  a  tendency  te  disadjnst  the  bal- 
ance of  our  government,  by  strengthening  the  bands  of  the  Executiye, 
furnishing  him  with  extensive  patronage,  investing  him  with  great  dit- 
cretionary  powers,  and  placing  under  hii  direction  a  large  stttidi^g 
army.  It  is  the  inevitable  consequence  of  war  in  free  coontrie^  that 
the  power  which  wields  the  force  will  rise  above  the  power  that  ck- 
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te  vill  of  Ik  peoplt,  Tbe  stele  gwgtimwBte  vfll  alw  re* 
MVflr*  dMMk.  Iliflw  iteAsly  pill«n»  wUoh  Mppori  tba  magni- 
Botni  dona  of  oar  iMliauU  fovagnmcirt^  ivill  toUor  imder  the  inoreaMd 
veii^toftlieBaperuicambeDipreHure.  Kor  will  tibe  waste  of  morale 
the  spirit  of  capklity,  the  thirst  of  Uood,  and  the  general  prodigaoy  of 
mannen^  which  wHl  follow  the  introdnctioo  of  this  moaaare,  be  Tiewed 
bgr  the  great  bodj  of  oar  citiaeos  witfaoni  the  moat  learftd  anxiety  and 
the  most  heartfelt  deprecatioa  And  if  there  are  anj  pefaona  in  this 
country,  and  I  should  regret  if  there  are  any  soch  in  this  hoose^  who 
think  that  a  public  debt  is  a  public  tdessiag,  and  that  heavy  taxation 
is  expedient  in  order  to  produce  industiy;  who  beUere  that  lai^ 
atanding  armies  are  essential  to  maintain  the  energy,  and  that  extenaiTa 
patronage  is  indispensable  to  support  the  dignity,  of  gofermnent ;  who 
auppose  that  frequent  wars  are  necessary  to  animate  the  human  chaimo- 
ter,  and  to  call  into  action  the  dormant  eneigies  of  our  nature;  wha 
have  been  expelled  from  authority  and  power  by  the  indignant  voice  of 
an  offended  country,  and  who  repine  and  suflfer  at  the  great  and  unex- 
ampled prosperity  which  this  oouoUy  is  rapidly  attaining  under  other 
and  better  auqpices-— such  men,  whoever  they  are,  and  wherever  4My 
be,  wiU  rally  round  the  proposition  now  before  us^  and  will  extol  it  te 
the  heaTona,  aa  the  model  of  ihp  most  profound  poli«3y,  and  as  the  off 
qpri^g  of  the  most  exalted  energy. 

"  If  I  were  called  upon  to  prescribe  a  coarse  of  poiiqr  meet  hnpor* 
taut  for  this  country  to  purtoe,  it  would  be  t^void  European  oooneo- 
lions  and  wars.  Ue  time  must  arrive  when  we  ynJl  have  to  contend 
with  some  of  the  great  powers  of  Europe ;  but  let  that  period  be  pal 
off  aa  long  aa  possible.  It  is  our  interest  and  our  duty  to  cultivate 
peace,  with  sincerity  and  good  foith.  As  a  youag  nation,  porsoing  in- 
dnstry  in  every  chanuel,  and  adventuring  commerce  in  every  aea,  it  li 
highly  important  that  we  should  not  only  have  a  pacific  charaeter,  bad 
that  we  Aoald  really  deserve  it  If  we  manifest  an  unwarranteble  am* 
bition,  and  a  rage  for  conqneat,  we  unite  all  the  great  powers  eC 
Sorape i^;ainst ua  Theaeeorityof  aU the  European posseorions  incur 
lioinity  will  etenally  depend,  not  upon  their  strength,  bat  upon  oar 
asdffatkm  and  Jortifla.    Look  attheOaaadas;  attheSpaoirfiterriUh 
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West  India  laUa^ ;  al  tiM  vast  ocuatries'  to  flie  vwt^  aaibr.  aa  atarti 
ibePa<ilfickt>lkitBwatiML    CoandQrveUtb»impi«8akiii  wydiamaoi-  j! 

IMatioa  of  that  uptit  trill  make  upon  tiioae  iHm>  temdd  be  aifeded  by  if 

it  If  ire  ar^  to  rush  aloaee  into  tbe  territory  of  a  neighboring  aatioi^ 
vith  fire  and  eweni,  for  the  miaeonduet  of  a  subordinate  officer,  will  not- 
oar  naiknal'  eharaoter  be  greatly  injured?  Will  ^e  not  be  daeaed 
vith  the  robbers  and  destroyere  of  manldnd  f  Wfll  not  the  nafians  of 
finrope  peroeire  ia  this  conduct  the  germ  of  a  lofty  spirit,  and  an  eo- 
terpriaing  ambitioii,  iHiich  will  level  them  to  the  earth,  when  age  haa 
sutured  our  strength,  and  expanded  our  powers  of  annoyance — uhlesi 
they  cnmhine  iii>  cripple  us  in  our  infiiney  ?  May  not  the  consequences 
he,  that  we  must  look  ont  for  a  naval  force  to  protect  our  commerce 
Unit  &  doae  alUance  will  result  lluit  we  will  be  thrown  at  once  into 
the  ocean  of  European  politics,  where  every  wave  that  idOb,  and  every 
%ind  that  blowsi  will  agitate  our  bark  f  Is  this  a  desirable  state  of 
things  f  Will  the  people  of  this  countiy  be  seduced  mto  k  by  aU  the 
•olflringB  of  rhetoric  and  all  the  arts  of  sophistry ;  by  vehement  appeals 
te  their  priids,  and  artful  addresses  to  their  cupidity !  No^  sir.  Three- 
lourths  of  the  Amerioan  people,  I  assert  it  boldly  and  without  fbar  of 
HMntnidictioiv  are  opposed  to  this  measure.  And  would  you  take  up 
arms  with  a  millstone  hanging  round  your  neck!  How  would  yoa 
baar  «|v  Boi  only  i^^ainst  the  force  of  the  enemy,  but  against  the  irre- 
sistiUe  current  of  pub|||^(^^onf  The  thing,  sur,  is  impossible;  (h^ 
SMaeure  ia  wovie  than  madness :  it  is  wicked,  beyond  the  powers  o# 
4aacrif  tioiL  ♦  »  •  ♦  »  a  • 

**  If  negotiataQil  shall  prove  suocessfol — and  of  this  I  have  nn  doubts- 
all  the  evib  resultiqg  firom  war  wfll  be  averted  IC  en  the  eoBtrary,  if 
shall  eventuate  unfortia»toiy»  and  we  shaH  be  compelled  to  face  tXt 
asQpequencesl  and  risk  all  dangers  m  dbe  maialienanee  of  cur  national 
honor  and  natioaal  rights,  great  aad  abunlant  advantages  will  stffl  re^ 
aitlt  from  the  pursuit  of  this  course;  and  we  will'  be  eaabled  te  apped" 
ie  the  swotdf  with  a  full  eonvictiott  of  ttie  justice  ef  our  eondibct ;  witt 
tlie  unammooa  silffirage  of  our  oountry ;  and  to  the  perlhot  aatkCieliav 
of  the  w<shL    In  tfie  mearithne,  wv  can  km  aomm  DSOeMtty  prepaiK* 
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mpnta  Every  day  of  procrastinatiaii  will  find  w  l)etter  prppa^red,  and 
will  give  lis  more  people,  more  resources,  more  treasure,  more  force, 
with  less  debt  Our  national  character  will  stand  higli  for  moderation 
and  justice ;  our  own  ciiiMDs,  a&4  iotei^  nations,  will  eutoctain  W 
oi|e  opipiw  on  the  auliject ;  aad  we  oan  theii^op^^^'^^y  sjppeal  to  thai 
great  and  good  Being,  who  holds  in  bis  hands  the  destiny  of  nations,  i9 
smile  upon  our  causes  6ut»  if  in  the  inscrutable  decrees  of  His  provi*. 
dence  it  is  ordained  that  we  must  peridi,  we  will  at  least  fiiU  with  dig- 
nity, aad  maintain  our  character  whan  we  lose  our  esdstenoe* 

Mr.  Clinton  supported,  generally,  the  measures  of  Mr. 
Jefierson's  administration,*  and  waa  regarded  as  one 
of  the  ablest  and  most  promising,  if  not  the  most  distin- 
guished champions  of  the  republican  party  in  con- 
gress. When  he  delivered  his  sentiments  on  any  ques- 
tion, he  was  listened  to  with  marked  deference  and 
respect;  there  were  none  of  the  tricks  or  devices  of  the 
demagogue  in  his  speeches,  but  his  views  were  elevated 
and  statesmanlike.  His  career  as  a  senator,  however, 
was  soon  closed.  He  remained- in  the  national  legis- 
lature but  two  sessions,  and  resi^lbd  his  seat  in  the 
summer  of  1803,  ia  consequence  of  his  receiving  the 
appointment  of  mayor  of  the  city  of  New  York,  as  the 


*  Although  Mr.  Clinton  was  yery  frif^<Uj.  to  }k.  Jefferson,  it  woi 
said  by  the  opponents  of  the  Iqnmor,  (Woo^0  E^cpositioa.of  the  Glin- 
tonian  faction,  Newark,  1802,)  that  he  was  t^uste  cool  to  Mr.  ^adison 
when  he  first  went  as  a  senator  to  Washiogton.  This  was  probably 
true.  Mr.  Clinton,  doubtless,  enterad  into  the  fedings  of  his  uncte,  and 
identified  himself  with  his  intetiealSL  1^  iq»  ttothmg  strange,  tharelairir. 
if  both  wece  jealow  of  Jiif.  "HBAH^fm,  . 
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successor  of  Edward  Livingston,  then  recently  ap* 
pointed  United  States  district  attorney  for  the  district 
.of  New  York. 

At  that  time,  the  mayoralty  was  a  most  dignified 
position,  and  it  was  soi^t  after  by  men  of  the  most 
elevated  standing  and  of  the  highest  order  of  talent. 
The  judicial  powers  annexed  to  the  office  were  great, 
and  the  emoluments  so  large  as  to  render  it  very  de- 
sirable in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view.  Mr.  Clinton  ac* 
cepted  the  appointment  without  he^tation,  and  forth* 
with  entered  upon  the  new  duties  devolved  oa  him. 
At  first  blush,  it  would  seem  that  this  step  was  a  most 
injudicious  one,  and  that  Mr.  Hammond  has  properly 
censured  Mr.  Clinton,  whom  he  dedares  to  have  then 
been  looking  forward  to  the  presidency,  for  retiring 
from  an  arena  so  well  fitted  to  his  talents,  and  where 
their  display  would  have  secured  him  the  applause  of 
the  nation,  to  take  part  in  the  disputes  and  dissensions 
of  opposing  factions  in  the  state  of  New  York.  Had  b» 
remained  at  Washi%ton,  it  is  urged,  he  would  sooa 
have  become  known  to  the  country  at  large,  and  ob- 
tained an  influenoe  and  established  a  character  as  a 
statesman,  that  would  have  contributed  materially  to 
his  further  advancement.* 

Unquestionably,  De  Witt  Clinton  was  ambitious. 
Indeed,  his  desires  in  this  respect — more  particularly  at 
a  later  period  in  life — might  justly  be  considered  as  in* 
ordinate.    Like  Wolsey,  perhaps, 

*  Hammond'a  PolHieal  Hiitarj,  toL  i  jk  liHT,  et  aeq. 
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**  He  WBB  a  man 
Of  ao  onbooDded  •tomach;* 

yet  it  is  as  idle  to  suppose  that  he  then  cherished  any 
presidential  aspirations,  except  with  reference  to  the 
far-off  future,  as  it  is  unjust  to  imply,  by  such  a  suppo- 
sition, that  he  could  have  been  ungrateful  to  his  vener- 
able uncle,  liis  benefactor  and  friend.  A  few  words 
will  present  this  matter  in  its  true  light,  and  show  that 
it  was  to  subserve  the  political  interests  of  his  distin- 
guished relative  alone,  that  he  retired  from  a  far  more 
honorable  position,  and  accepted  the  mayoralty  of  New 
York.  It  was  said  by  the  Clintons  and  their  friends, 
that  George  Clinton  had  been  defrauded — ^to  use  the 
term  which  they  did  not  hesitate  to  employ — of  the 
nomination  for  the  vice-presidency,  in  1800,  by  Aaron 
Burr.  Although  they  acquiesced  in  the  decision  of  the 
congressional  caucus,  and  supported  the  republican 
nominees,  they  were  very  willing  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  course  of  Mr.  Burr,  in  respect  to  the  contest  in 
the  house  of  representatives,  in  the  winter  of  1801, 
to  prejudice  his  standing  in  the  republican  party. 
George  Clinton  was  avowedly  their  candidate  for  the 
succession  to  the  presidency ;  and  they  desired  to  ele- 
vate him  to  the  position  occupied  by  Mr.  Burr,  at  the 
next  election,  in  order  to  accomplish  the  great  object 
which  they  had  at  heart. 

Mr.  Burr  hdd  not  then  committed  those  indiscretions 
which  forever  alienated  from  him  the  affections  of  the 
great  mass  of  the  republicans  in  the  state  and  nation ; 
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and  in  1802  and.  1608;  tbe  state  of  New  York  was 
constantly  agitated  by  the  fieroe  contest  between  his 
friends  and  the  Clinton  interest — each  striving  to  gain 
the  permanent  ascendency,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
an  impression  at  Washington.  It  was  deemed  of  par- 
amount importance,  therefore,  that  George  Clinton 
should  have  the  voice  of  hia  own  state,  whenever  his 
claims  were  again  pressed ;  and  it  was  thought  to  be 
especially  necessary,  that  the  city  of  New  York, 
which  was  the  centre  of  the  strife  and  agitation  be- 
tween  the  Burrites,  on  the  one  part,  and  the  Clintons 
and  their  friends  on  the  other,  should  have  for  its  ex- 
-  ecutive  head,  and  highest  judicial  officer,  a  person 
who  was  entirely  devoted  to  the  latter  interest. 
Without  disparaging  the  efforts  made  in  other  parts 
of  the  Union,  it  may  be  said,  with  justice,  that  that 
great  emporium  was  mainly  instrumental  in  the  eleva- 
tion of  Thomas  Jefferson  to  the  presidency,  In  1800. 
How  natural  was  it,  then,  that  a  fast  friend  of  George 
Clinton  should  be  selected  for  its  chief  magistrate ; — and 
who  was  better  adapted,  or  more  Ukely  to  be  chosen, 
to  fill  this  important  position,  than  bis  own  nephew, 
De  Witt  Clinton.?  Considerations,  such  as  have  been 
mentioned,  may  not  have  influenced  him  in  retaining 
this  oflice  for  so  many  years,  at  a  later  period ;  but  it 
is  impossible  to  doubt,  that  he  was  originally  influenced 
by  them.  And  his  course,  in  this  respect,  so  far  from 
indicating  any  want  <^  shrewdness,  as  has  been  said* 
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wlt»u  rightly  view^  appei&ors  to  iv^^.  bpm  4ict8rted  by 
Ihd  ino9t  powepfid  motives  of  politiodl  policy!* 
!  Mr.  Clinton  eo&iiiuied  to  Mi  tha  offic«^  of  mayor  of 
the  eity  of  New  York,  by  animal  appointment,  till  the 
winter  of  1807,  when*  he  was  removed  by  the  council 
oonsisting  of  a  majority  of  the  friends  of  Governor 
Lewis,  to  whom  he  was  then  decidedly  opposed.  In 
the  meantime,  .he  had  been  elected  to  the  state  senate, 
in  the  spring  of  1805,  by  the  republicans  of  ihe  south- 
ern district,  and  was;  ag^in  returned  at  the  April  elec- 
tion in  1807.  As  a  member  of  thq  legislature,  Mr. 
Clinton  was  distinguished  for  the  adyocacy  of  all  meas* 
ures  designed  to  promote  the  welfare  of  his  fellow- 
citizens  in  their  individual  capacities,  to  further  the 
u  gsoat  interests  of  science  and. promote  the  cause  of 

ji  education,  end  to  develop  the  resourcec  of  the  state 

[!  by  the  construction  of  works  of  internal  improvement. 

i  He  was  the  author  or  advocate  of  almost  all  the  bills  of 

this  character  which  were  introduced,  or  discussed  in 
the  senate,  while  he  continued  in  that  body ;  and  dur- 
|:  ing  the  sessions  of  1809, 1810,  and  181 1,  he^  brought  for- 

ward laws  **  to  prevent  kidnapping  or  tbe  further  intro- 
duction of  slaves,  and  to  punish  those  who  should  treat 
tbem  inhumanly;  f^r  the  support  of  the  quarantine 
Establishment ;  for  tbe  eneouragemexit  of  missionary 
soeietiies ;  for  tbe  itpprovtcneni  of  tbe  public  police ; 
for  the  prevention  and  punishment  of  crime ;  for  per- 
ftctiog  the  miUtia  system;  'for  promoting  medical 
soience*  and  for  endawkig  semioaries  of  edfication." 
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In  the  winter  of  18M»  Mr.  Clinton  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  council  of  appointment.  A  majoritj 
of  the  other  members  being  his  particular  friends,  and 
as  an  irreconcilable  feeling  of  hostility,  originating, 
probably,  in  mutual  jealousy,  had  sprung  up  between 
him  and  Mr.  Lewis,  who  then  occupied  the  chair  of 
state,  at  his  suggestion  a  great  many  of  the  supporters 
and  adherents  of  the  governor  were  removed  from 
office.  The  following  y^ar  saw  the  Lewisites  all- 
powerful  in  the  council,  and  Mr.  Clinton,  as  he  must, 
doubtless,  have  anticipated,  was  ousted  from  die  may- 
oralty of  New  York,  in  a  very  natural,  if  not  justifiable, 
spirit  of  retaliation. 

Mr.  Clinton  did  not  whine  like  a  school-boy  over  his 
loss,  but  determined  to  carry  the  war  into  Africa.  *  He 
was  no  friend  to  half-way  measures,  and  in  poUti- 
cal  warfare  adopted  the  motto—"  Expedition  is  equal 
to  strength."  He  went  to  work  vigorously,  and  at  the 
April  election  in  1807  completely  changed  the  aspect 
of  affairs.  Mr.  Tompkins,  the  governor  elect,  was 
nominated  through  his  instrumentality,  and  he  was 
himself  triumphantly  re-elected  as  state  senator.  In 
February,  1608,  a  new  council  was  chosen,  composed 
of  his  friends,  by  whom  he  was  promptly  restored  to 
the  office  of  mayor.  In  1810,  he  was  again  superseded 
by  a  federal  council,  but  in  the  winter  of  1811,  he  wai 
once  more  re*appointed. 

When  the  Embargo  Act,  recommended  by  Mr.  Jef« 
ferson,  in  December,  1607,  waB  ffarst  passed,  Mr.  Ciin« 
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ton  wai  inclined  to  oppose  it;  and  he  officiated  as 
chairman  of  a  public  meeting  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
at  which  resolutions  were  ad<^ed  disiqpproving  of  the 
law.  His  first  impressions  must  have  taken  color,  and 
derived  their  character,  to  some  considerable  extent, 
from  the  persons  around  him, — ^from  the  merchants, 
and  those  who  mre  engaged  in  commercial  pursuits, 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  who  thought  that  the  meas- 
ure was  calculated  seriously  to  jeopard  their  interests. 
Subsequently,  he  reconsidered  his  opiaion,  and  ac- 
quiesced in  the  propriety  of  the  embargo.  He  not 
only  defended  the  policy  pursued  by  Mr.  Jefierson,  but 
at  the  session  of  the  legislature  in  1809,  delivered  a 
most  violent  philippic  against  the  eastern  federalists. 

We  now  come  to  by  far  the  most  important  feature 
in  the  life  and  career  of  De  Witt  Clinton, — his  connec- 
tion with  'the  internal  improvements,  and  more  particu- 
larly the  canal  system,  of  New  York*  In  the  winter 
of  1810,  a  joint  resolution  was  ofiered  in  the  New  York 
senate,  by  Jonas  Piatt,  appointing  Gouverneur  Morris, 
De  Witt  Clinton,  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer,  Simeon  De 
Witt,  William  North,  Thomas  Eddy,  and  Peter  B. 
Porter,  commissioners  to  explore  the  whole  route  for 
inland  navigation,  from  the  Hudson  river  to  Lake  On- 
tario and  Lake  Erie.  At  this  session,  also,  a  number 
of  memorials  were  presented,  showing  that  a  great  pro- 
portion of  the  internal  trade  of  the  state  was  being  di- 
verted to  Canada,  on  account  of  the  natural  facilities 
for  water  communication  afforded  in  that  direction, 
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and  nrgidg  the  impoftemce  <tf  adopting  itieasnres  to 
counteract  sach  diverdiotL  Through  the  rq^resentft* 
tions  of  Mr.  Piatt  and  Mr.  Eddy— the  latter  of  whom 
had  suggested  the  introduction  of  the  resolution  before 
mentioned — ^De  Wilt  Clinton  was  induced  to  turn  his 
attention  to  the  subject  of  constructing  a  canal  from 
the  Hudson  to  the  lakes ;  and  once  having  examined 
it,  from  that  moment  he  became  warmly  enlisted  in  its 
favor. 

The  resolution  of  Mr.  TIatt  was  adopted,  and  in  the 
following  summer  the  commissionens  made  a  careful 
examination  and  reconnaissance  of  the  valley  'of  the 
Mohawk  and  of  western  New  York.  Mr.  Clinton 
kept  a  journal  during  his  tour,  in  which  he  carefully 
and  minutely  noted  down  his  observations.  This  has 
been  recently  published  by  Mr.  Campbell,  in  his  Life 
and  Writings  of  De  Witt  Clinton.  It  has  already  an 
antiquarian  Value,  and  no  one  at  all  familiar  with  the" 
history  of  that  portion  of  the  state  which  its  author 
traversed,  can  be  otherwise  than  interested  in  its  pe* 
rusal. 

Personal  examination  of  the  ground,  and  inspection 
of  the  water-courses  between  the  Hudson  and  the  lakes, 
convinced  Mr.  Clinton  and  his  associates  of  the  prac-' 
ticability  of  the  projected  enterprise.  Their  conclusions 
were  submitted  to  the  legislature  of  the  state,  in  a  re**' 
port  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Morris,  and  presented  at  the 
session  of  1811.  They  estimated  the  cost  of  the  con- 
templated work  at  five  millions  of  dollars,  and  recom-' 
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mended  that  its  construction  should  be  bifered  to  the 
general  govemm^t.  The  legislature  shortly  after* 
Wards  passed  a  law,  prepared  by  Mr.  Clinton  and  sup* 
])orted  by  him  and  Mr.  Flatt  with  great  eamestnessi 
authorizing  the  commissioners  appointed  at  the  preyi* 
ous  session,  with  Robert  Fulton  and  Robert  R.  Living- 
ston, to  consider  all  matters  relative  to  the  inland  navi- 
gation of  the  state ;  to  make  application  to  the  general 
government,  and  to  any  of  the  states  or  territories,  for 
aid  or  co-operation ;  to  accept  of  donations  from  indi- 
dividuals  or  companies ;  and  to  ascertain  on  what 
terms  loans  could  be  obtained,  and  at  what  price  the 
rights  of  the  Western  Inland  Lock  Navigation  Com- 
pany could  be  purchased.  De  Witt  Clinton  and 
Gouvemeur  Morris  were  subsequently  appointed  by 
the  board  a  sub-committee  to  visit  Washington.  They 
repaired  thither,  and  laid  the  whole  subject  before  the 
president,  the  heads  of  departments,  and  the  leading 
and  most  influential  members  of  congress  of  both  po- 
litical parties.  They  failed  to  obtain  any  assistance, 
however,  and  were  not  flattered  even  with  the  hope  of 
future  encouragement.  Consequently,  they  returned 
home  to  acquaint  the  legislature  which  had  appointed 
them,  of  their  ill-success. 

By  reason  of  his  partial  opposition  to  the  Embargo 
Act,  .Mr.  Clinton  had  temporarily  lost  caste  with  the 
'  republicans  of  Kew  York ;  but  his  subsequent  approval 
of  that  measure  restored  him  to  favor,  and  he  con- 
tinued thereafter  to  be  regarded  as  the  great  leader  and 
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head  of  the  party.  At  the  legislative  caucosi  ia  the 
winter  of  1810»  at  which  Daniel  D.  Tompkins  was 
nominated  for  re-election,  he  was  particularly  active, 
and  prepared  the  address,  recommending  the  support 
of  the  candidates  nominated,  which  was  adopted  on 
that  occasion.  In  the  month  of  August  of  the  same 
ye9if  the  office  of  lieutenant-governor  became  vacant, 
by  the  death  of  John  Broome,  the  incumbent ;  and  at 
the  ensuing  session  of  the  legislature,  a  special  act  was 
passed^  authorizing  the  vacancy  to  be  filled.  Mr. 
Clinton  now  had  everything  in  his  own  way,  and  he 
had  but  to  express  a  wish  for  a  nomination,  when  it 
was  immediately  gratified. 

He  was  nominated  with  almost  entire  unanimity,  by 
the  republican  legislative  caucus,  as  their  candidate 
for  lieutenant-governor,  and  was  duly  chosen  to  that 
office,  at  the  April  election  in  1811,  by  a  large  ma- 
jority over  Nicholas  Fish,  the  opposing  federal  candi- 
date. In  the  city  of  New  York,  and  in  some  of  the 
adjacent  counties,  a  third  ticket,  on  which  was  placed 
the  name  of  Marinus  Willett,  was  supported  by  the 
Lewisite  opponents  of  Mr.  Clinton ;  but  it  received  a 
comparatively  small  number  of  votes. 

In  December,  1811,  Mr.  Clinton  read,  before  the 
New  York  Historical  Society,  upon  their  invitation,  an 
address,  on, the  origin,  history,  and  character  of  the 
Iroquois,  or  Six  Nations.  This  is  one  of  the  ablest  and 
most  elaborate  productions  that  ever  emanated  from  his 
pen.    The  whole  discourse  should  be  read,  in  order  to 
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appreciate  it  as  it  deserves ;  but  the  sabjoined  extract 
may  serve  to  give  some  idea  of  its  excellence: — 


Thm  the  Geaesee  river  to  Lewiston,  on  the  Niagara  river,  there  is 
m  remarkable  ridge  or  elevatioQ  of  land,  ronniiig  almost  the  whole  dia> 
tanoe^  which  is  seventy-eight  miles^  and  in  a  direction  from  east  to  west. 
ItB  general  altitude  above  the  neighboring  land  is  thirty  feet^  and  its 
width  varies  considerably :  in  some  places  it  is  not  more  than  finrty 
yards.  Its  elevation  above  the  level  of  Lake  Ontario  is  perhaps  one 
hundred  and  sixty  feet»  to  which  it  descends  by  &  gradual  slope ;  and 
ita  distance  from  that  water  is  between  six  and  ten  mile^  lliis  re- 
markable  strip  of  land  would  appear  aa  if  intended  by  natare  fiir  the 
purpose  of  an  easy  oommunioation.  It  is,  In  fiict,  a  stapendous  natural 
tompike,  descending  gently  on  each  side,  and  covered  with  gravel ;  and 
bat  little  labor  is  requisite  to  make  it  the  best  road  in  the  United  States. 
When  the  forests  between  it  and  the  lake  are  cleared,  the  prospects 
and  scenery  which  will  be  afforded  from  a  tonr  on  this  route  to  the 
eataract  of  Niagara,  wiH  sarpaas  all  competition  fiir  snUimity  and 
beauty,  variety  and  number. 

"  There  is  every  reason  to  believe,  that  this  remarkabJe  ridge  was  the 
ancient  boundary  of  this  great  lake.  Tb»  gravel  with  which  it  is  eov- 
med  was  deposited  there  by  the  waters ;  and  the  stones  everywhere 
indicate,  by  their  shape,  the  abrasien  and  agitation  produced  by  that 
element  All  along  the  borders  of  the  western  rivers  and  lakes,  thero 
are  small  mounds  or  heaps  of  gravel,  of  a  conical  form,  erected  \fj  the 
fish  for  the  protection  of  their  spawn ;  these  fish-banks  are  lound  in  a 
state  that  cannot  be  mistaken,  at  the  foot  of  the  ridge,  on  the  side  to- 
wards the  lake ;  on  the  opposite  side  none  have  been  discovered.  All 
rivers  and  streams  which  enter  the  lake  from  the  south,  have  their 
mouths  affected  with  sand  in  a  peculiar  way,  from  the  prevalence  and 
power  of  the  north-westerly  winda  The  points  of  the  creeks  which 
pass  through  this  ridge,  correspond  exactly  in  appearance  with  the  en- 
trance of  the  streams  into  the  lakes.  Tliese  &cts  evince  beyond  doubt, 
that  Lake  Ontario  has,  perhaps  one  or  two  thousand  years  ago,  receded 
from  this  elevated  ground.    And  the  eanse  of  this  retreat  must  be  as- 
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cribed  to  ka  baTkig  enlai^ged  iU  former  outlet,  or  to  iU  impriiioiMd 
waters  (aided,  probably,  b/  an  earthquake,)  forcing  a  passage  down  tlie 
preseoft  bed  of  the  St.  lAwrence ;  as  the  Hudson  did  at  the  Highlands, 
and  the  Mohawk  at  the  Little  Falls.  On  the  soutlt  side  of  Um  gf eat 
ridge,  ita  Ticinity,  and  in  all  directions  through  tliis  country,  the  remaina 
of  numerous  forts  are  to  be  seen ;  but  on  the  north  side,  that  is,  on  the 
side  toward  the  lake,  not  a  single  one  has  been  discovered,  although  the 
whole  ground  has  been  carefully  explored.  Considering  the  diistance  to 
be,  say  seventy  miles  in  length;  and  eij^ht  in  breadth,  and  that  Die  bor- 
der of  the  lake  is  the  Tery  place  that  would  be  selected  for  habitation, 
and  consequently  fot  works  of  defence,  on  account  of  tlio  faciliiiea  it 
wonld  aflford  for  subsistenoe,  for  safety,  for  all  domestic  accommodations 
and  military  purposes ;  and  thai  on  the  south  shores  of  Lake  Erie  these 
ancient  fortresses  exist  in  great  number ;  there  can  be  no  doubt  bat 
that  these  works  were  erected^  when  this  ridge  was  the  southern  boon- 
dary  of  Lake  Ontario^  and,  consequently,  that  their  origin  must  be 
•ought  in  A  very  remote  age. 

**  A  great  part  of  North  America  was  then  inhabited  by  populous 
natioiis,  who  had  made  considerable  advance  in  civilixation.  These  no* 
meroQB  works  could  never  have  been  supplied  with  provisions,  without 
the  aid  of  agrieultura  Nor  could  they  have  been  constructed  withottt 
the  use  of  iron  or  copper ;  and  witliout  a  perseverance,  labor,  and  de- 
sign^ which  demonstrate  considerable  progress  in  the  arts  of  civilized 
life.  A  learned  writer  has  said, '  I  perceive  no  remon  why  the  Asiatic 
North  might  not  be  an  qficina  ffir&rum,  as  well  as  the  Europeaa  Tlic 
over-teemnig  country  to  the  east  of  the  Rtphiean  mountains,  must  fiml 
it  necessary  to  discharge  its  inhabitants.  The  first  gfreat  wave  of 
people  was  forced  forward  by  the  next  to  it,  more  tumid  and  more 
powerful  than  itself:  successive  and  new  impulses  oontinuaUy  arriving, 
short  rest  was  given  to  that  which  spread  over  a  more  eintern  tract , 
disturbed  agaiii  and  again,  it  covered  fresh  regions  At  len^h,  reach- 
falg  the  farthest  limits  of  the  old  world,  it  founj  a  new  one,  wiih  ample 
■pace  to  occupy,  unmolested,  for  ages.**    After  the  north  of  A^ia  had 
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Unxs  exhaostod  its  czuberant  population  by  Budi  a  great  mignktioo,  II 
would  requre  a  verj  long  period  of  time  to  produce  a  oo-operatioo  of 
caoMS,  sufficient  to  effect  another*  The  first  mighty  stream  of  people 
that  flowed  mto  America,  must  have  remained  free  from  external  pree* 
sure  for  ages.  Availing  themselves  of  this  period  of  tranquillity,  they 
would  devote  themselves  to  the  arts  of  peace,  make  rapid  progress  in 
civilization,  and  acquire  an  immense  population.  In  course  of  time,  dis- 
cord and  war  would  rage  among  them,  and  compel  the  establiKhment 
of  places  of  security.  At  last,  they  became  alarmed  by  the  irruption 
of  a  horde  of  barbarians,  who  rushed  like  an  overwhelming  flood  from 
the  north  of  Asja,--^ 

A  mtdtitude,  like  wbSch  the  populous  north 
Pour'd  never  from  her  frozen  loins,  to  pass 
Rhene  or  the  Danaw,  when  her  barVroiis  sons 
Came  like  a  deluge  on  the  south,  and  spread 
Beneath  Gibraltar  to  the  Lybiaa  sands.* 

"  Jht  great  law  of  self-preservation  compelled  them  to  rtand  on  their 
defence,  to  resist  these  ruthless  invaders,  and  to  construct  numeroda 
and  extensive  works  for  protection.  And  for  a  long  series  of  years  the 
scale  of  victory  was  suspended  in  doubt^  and  they  firmly  withstood  the 
torrent :  but  like  the  Romans,  In  the  decline  of  their  empire,  they  were 
ftaally  worn  down  and  destroyed  by  successive  inroads  and  renewed 
atta^kf.  And  the  fbrtificatbns  of  which  we  have  treated  are  the  onl^ 
remaining  monuments  of  these  ancient  and  exterminated  nations.  This 
is,  perhaps,  the  airy  nothing  of  imagination,  and  may  be  reckoned  the 
extravagant  dream  of  a  visionary  mind :  but  may  we  not,  consiJerir)g 
the  Wonderful  events  of  the  past  and  present  times,  and  tlie  inscrutable 
dispensations  of  an  over-ruling  Providence,  may  we  not  look  forward 
into  futurity,  and  without  departing  from  the  rigid  laws  of  probability, 
predict  the  occurrence  of  similar  scenes,  at  some  remote  period  of  time* 
And,  perhaps,  in  the  decrepitude  of  our  empire,  some  transcendent 
genius,  whose  powers  of  mind  shall  only  be  bounded  by  that  inipen»' 
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trable  drde  which  prescribes  the  limito  of  haunn  nature,*  may  ttSiy 
the  harbaroos  natious  of  Asia  under  the  standard  of  a  mighty  empire 
foUowing  the  track  of  the  Russian  colonies  and  commerce  toward  (he 
Oorth-weat  coast,  and  availing  himself  of  the  navigation,  arms,  and 
militaiy  skill  of  civilised  nations,  he  may,  after  subverting  the  neigh- 
•boring  despotisms  of  the  old  world,  bend  his  course  toward  European 
America*  Hie  destinies  of  oor  country  may  then  be  decided  on  the 
waters  of  the  Missouri,  or  the  banks  of  Lake  Superior.  And  if  Asia 
shall  then  revenge  upon  our  posterity  the  injuries  we  have  inflicted  on 
her  sons,  a. new,  a  long,  and  a  gloomy  niglit  of  Gothic  darkness  will 
set  in  upon  mankind.  And  when,  after  the  eflluz  of  ages,  the  returning 
effulgence  of  intellectual  light  shall  again  gUddeo  the  nations,  then 
the  widespread  ruins  of  oor  cloudcapp'd  towers^  of  our  solemn 
temples,  and  of  our  magnificent  cities,  will,  like  the  works  of  which 
we  have  treated,  become  the  subject  of  corieus  research  and  elaborate 
kveetigation.** 

Since  the  address,  from  which  the  foregoii^  extract 
is  taken,  was  delivered,  the  examinations  made  by 
Squier,  Davis,  and  others,  the  geological  survey  of 
this  state,  and  the  learning  and  philosophical  investi^ 
gation  of  Schoolcraft  and  Gallatin,  have  add^d  a  great 
deal  to  our  stock  of  knowledge  respecting  the  ancient 
proprietors  of  the  land  which  we  inhabit;  yet  ett* 
nology,  so  far  as  it  concerns  the  American  aborigines 
even,  is  still  a  conjectural  science.  Many  of  the  speo^ 
ulations  of  Mr.  Clinton  have  been  shown  to  be  erron^ 
ous,  though  others  seem  to  be  confirmed  by  irrefragable 
testimony ;  nevertheless,  the  early  history  of  the  coun- 
try, in  great  part,  remains  involved  in  the  mists  of  ob^ 
scurity.    Here  and  there  are  glimpses  of  sunlight,  but 
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they  nerely  nerve  to  render  the  surrouoding  darkneis 
<teeper  and  more  palpable. 

We  now  approach  the  turning  point  in  the  political 
fortunes  of  Mr.  Clinton,  the  crisis  of  a  career  more  bril- 
liant in  its  promise  and  in  its  deserts,  Uian  in  its  results; 
tor,  viewed  in  his  character  as  a  politician,  his  nomina- 
tion  for  the  presidency  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Madison, 
was  the  great  error  of  his  life.  Though  he  afterward 
POse  to  higher  stations  than  he  had  yet  filled,  and  en- 
joyed, at  intervals,  a  much  larger  shara  of  popular  fa- 
vor ;  it  was  rather  as  a  public  benefactor,  than  as  the 
leader  of  a  politieal  party,  that  he  was  thus  honoredt 
and  his  popularity  w&s  mora  confined  to  the  state  and 
less  national. 

As  has  been  seen,  the  rival  families  of  the  Clintons 
and  the  Livingstons,  for  a  long  time  gave  character  to 
the  politics  of  New  York.  Though  their  contests  were 
not  as  bloody  as  those  of  the  Montagues  and  CapuletSi 
they  were  often  marked,  considering  the  age,  by  equal 
virulence  and  animosity.  Both  Mr.  Jefferson  and  Mn 
Madison,  it  wouM  seem,  were  more  friendly  to  the 
Livingstons  than  to  the  Clintons ;  the  former,  prob- 
M)\  because  of  his  long  intimacy  and  acqi^aintance 
with  the  chanceyor>  and  the  latter,  for  the  reason* 
that  the  Clintons  were  originally  ultra  anti-federali^, 
and*  as  sttchi  had  zealously  opposed  the  adoptipn  of 
the  federal  constitutioOf  of  which  he. had  been  justly 
t^rine4  the  father.  It  may  well  be  also,  that  Mr.  Afad- 
iaoa  wa#  injSiienced,  to  some  extent^  by  jealousy  of 
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the  popularity  of  the  Clintons  in  New  York — ^for  poli- 
ticians are  no  more  exempt,  perhaps  less  90,  from  such 
feelings,  than  other  men ;  and  that  he  hoped,  by  favor- 
ing the  Livingstons,  to  keep  up  the  hostility  that  ex** 
isted  between  the  two  factions  of  the  dominant  party 
in  so  important  a  state,  and  thus  his  own  political  for- 
tunes would  be  made  more  secure. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  cause,  it  is  certain 
that  the  Clinton  family  were  never  very  warm  in  their 
attachment  to  Mr.  Madison,  and  after  the  selection  of 
the  latter,  in  1608,  as  the  republican  candidate  for  the 
presidency  in  preference  to  George  Clinton,  the  com- 
mon danger,— for  the  federalists  were  still  a  powerfid 
party, — alone  prevented  a  rupture.  When  New  York 
came  to  choose  her  electors  in  November  of  that  year, 
the  family  and  intimate  friends  of  George  Clinton  de- 
sired that  such  persons  should  be  chosen  as  would  give 
the  vote  of  the  state  to  him  for  president ;  not  with 
a  hope  of  securing  his  election  to  that  high  office,  but, 
more  probably,  in  order  to  show  what  was  thought  to 
be  a  proper  resentment.  Their  counsels  did  not  pre* 
vail,  however,  and  electors  were  chosen  without  re- 
gard to  their  particular  preferences,  some  of  whom 
gave  their  votes  to  Mr.  Clinton,  when  they  saw  it  would 
not  affect  the  general  result. 

In  his  appointments  to  office,  Mr.  Madison  favored 
the  opponents  of  the  Clinton  interest,  and  the  breach 
between  them,  though  yet  only  of  a  personal  rather 
than  of  a  political  character,  gradually  became  wider 
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and  wkler.  De  Witt  Clinton  warmly  resented  the  al- 
leged injustice  which  had  been  done  to  his  uncle,  and 
openly  censured  ''  the  Virginia  Dynasty/'  as  he  termed 
the  confidential  friends  of  Mr.  Madison.  He,  in  turn, 
was  attacked  by  the  administration  papers  in  Virginia 
and  at  the  capital ;  and  when,  upon  the  death  of  his 
uncle,  his  high  standing  and  talents  placed  him  at  the 
head  of  the  faction  to  which  he  belonged — a  position 
that  he  had  before  practically  occupied — his  course 
and  conduct  were  criticised  in  no  friendly  manner  by 
the  especial  favorites  and  adherents  of  the  president. 
That  he  may  have  given  cause  for  this  harshness,  is 
quite  probable;  he  was  ardent  in  his  resentments  as  in 
his  friendships,  and  he  did  not  stop  to  select  the  mildest 
terms  when  expressing  his  feelings  of  indignation. 

The  opposition  to  Mr.  Clinton  in  the  republican 
party,  had  its  origin  and  centre  mainly  in  the  city  of 
New  York.  Here  were  a  majority  of  those  holding 
the  more  prominent  offices  in  the  state  under  the  gene- 
ral government,  and  their  influence,  from  being  un- 
friendly, became  decidedly  hostile,  to  him.  There 
were,  also,  leading  republicans  in  other  sections  of  the 
state  among  the  warmest  of  his  opponents ;  yet  up  to 
the  time  of  which  we  are  speaking,  he,  if  any  one,  was 
the  leader  and  head  of  the  party,  and  his  voice  and  his 
wishes  were  regarded,  above  all  others,  in  the  council 
of  appointment,  during  the  earlier  years  of  Governor 
Tompkins'  administration.  Mr.  Clinton  was  unable, 
indeed*  to  attach  the  governor  to  bis  interest ;  but  the 
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latter,  though  opposed  to  his  nomination  as  lieutenant- 
goyernOr,  dared  not  take  ground  against  bim.  Coin^ 
ciding  in  sentiment  with  Governor  Tompkins,  though 
more  ()pen  in  the  expression  of  their  hostility,  were 
Morgan  Lewis,  the  late  governor,  Nathan  Sanford,  and 
the  Livingston  family. 

Mr.  Clinton  himself  was  not  without  able  friends  and 
supporters.  Prominent  among  them  was  Judge  Spen- 
cer, ever  since  1798  his  '^fidus  Achates/*  and  now  in- 
timately <:onnected  with  him  by  marriage.*  The 
Judge  had  considerable  of  the  hauteur  of  Mr.  Clinton, 
and,  like  him,  was  loth  to  recognize  the  right  of  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  party  to  criticise  his  plans,  or  to 
differ  with  him  in  opinion ;  but  he  possessed  far  moro 
shrewdness  as  a  politician  than  bis  friend,  was  l)etter 
schooled  in  the  study  of  human  nature,  and  easier  in 
his  manners  and  more  courteous  in  his  address.  He 
was  always  a  warm  friend,  but  a  most  bitter  enemy; 
and  as  he  advanced  in  years,  the  equability  of  his  tern* 
perament  was  much  more  easily  disturbed.  His  high 
talents  commanded  general  respect  and  admiration, 
and  his  ability  and  impartiality  on  the  bench  were  com* 
mended  by  every  one.  At  one  period,  too,  he  stood 
second  only  to  De  Witt  Clinton  in  the  estimation  of 
the  republican  party  of  New  York,  and  after  the  presi- 
dential canvass  of  1S12,  up  to  the  year  1816,  be  was  the 
acknowledged  leader  of  the  Madisonian  republicans. 

Mr.  Hammond,  in  his  Political  History,  has  repeat- 
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ediy  charged  Judge  Spencer  with  being  actuated  by 
improper  or  corrupt  motives,  in  his  course  as  a  poli- 
tician.* These  charges,  it  is  almost  needless  to  say, 
are  both  ungenerous  and  unjust  Judge  Spencer  was 
a  warm  partisan,  but  few  politicians  had  a  higher 
sense  of  honor  than  himself.  He  was,  indeed,  intoler- 
ant and  overbearing,  but  these  feelings  were  oftener 
manifested  toward  those  who  disagreed  with  him  in  his 
own  party  than  toward  his  and  their  political  oppo- 
nents. He  could  not  look  with  complacency  on  the 
young  men  who  claimed,  or  whose  friends  claimed  for 
them,  an  equal  standing  in  the  party,  and  when  forced 
to  come  in  competition  with  them,  he  withdrew  from 
the  contest.  In  his  retirement  he  could  not  forget  his 
disappointments,  and  his  language,  when  alluding  to 
those  who  had  crossed  bis  purposes,  was  sometimes  as 
bitter  as  the  venom  of  the  serpent.  Aristocratic  in  his 
nature,  he  could  not  sympathize  with  the  progressive- 
ism  of  the  day ;  and  while  cautious  and  far-seeing  men 
regarded  its  vagaries  with  regret,  he  viewed  them  with 
abhorrenoe.  Yet,  asid*  from  his  talents,  and  the 
charms  of  his  conversation,  enriched  as  they  were  with 
the  experience  and  the  acquirements  of  half  a  century, 
he  possessed  many  attractive  and  kindly  qualities ;  his 
motives  were  as  honest  as  those  of  any  of  his  political 
eotemporaries,  and  purity  and  .blamelessness  of  life 
were  crowning  glories  in  his  character. 

*  Vol  i.  pp.  183,  807,  882,  et  al — See,  also,  Defence  of  Jtidg* 
Bpeaoer,  1B48. 
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In  Judge  Spencer,  Mr.  Clinton  found  a  most  effioient 
coadjutor,  and  when  acting  together,  they  were  all- 
powerful  in  the  state  of  New  York.  But  the  latter 
had  an  unusual  share  of  self-confidence,  notwithstand- 
ing his  diffidence  of  manner ;  that  is,  he  did  not  place 
a  very  high  estimate  on  the  opinions  of  his  friends  when 
conflicting  with  his  own.  He  was  not  formed  to  bo 
led  or  influenced :  if  their  advice  pleased  him,  it  was 
well  enough,  but  if  disagreeable,  he  was  inclined  to 
suspect  their  /idelity,  though  there  really  existed  no 
cause  for  the  suspicion. 

De  Witt  Clinton  was  no  tactician;  he  knew  but 
little  of  the  strategy  of  political  warfare;  and  he 
affected  to  treat  with  contempt — and,  perhaps,  the  feel- 
ing was  often  genuine— the  eflTorts  of  his  personal  ene- 
mies to  weaken  his  influence  and  undermine  his  popu- 
larity. He  underrated  equally  their  importance,  and 
the  importance  of  securing  or  strengthening  his  posi- 
tion. The  Livingston  interest,  now  represented  by 
Ex-Governor  Lewis,  and  the  Martling  men,  or  Madi- 
sonian  republicans  in  the  city  of  New  York,— at  the 
head  of  whom  was  the  father-in-law  of  Governor 
Tompkins,— were  constantly  at  work  to  destroy  him  as 
a  public  man  ;  but  he  seemed  for  a  long  time  to  be  in- 
different  to  their  movements.  While  he  dispensed  the 
official  patronage  of  the  state,  this  mattered  little ;  but 
as  Governor  Tompkins  grew  stronger  in  the  affections 
of  his  party,  he  began  to  be  regarded  more  and  more 
as  the  appointing  power,  until  at  length  he  supplanted 
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Mr.  Clinton  almost  entirely  in  this  respect.  The  elec- 
tion of  the  latter  to  the  office  of  lieutenant-governor, 
though  It  brought  him  no  power,  kept  him  conspicu- 
ously before  the  public,  and  afforded  him  the  oppor* 
tunity  of  mingling  and  associating  with  their  repre- 
sentatives at  the  seat  of  government,  without  being 
suspected  of  having  any  ulterior  designs  in  contempla- 
'tion  ;  yet,  after  all,  it  did  not  restore  him  to  the  van- 
tage-ground he  had  once  occupied.  This  was  lost 
when  Mr.  Tompkins  was  elected  governor ;  for  Mr. 
Clinton,  doubtless,  supposed  that  the  former  would  be 
willing  to  consult  his  interests  and  to  further  his  aspira< 
tions.  In  this  he  was  mistaken.  That  gentleman  had 
DO  sooner  been  inaugurated,  than  it  became  evident 
he  was  not  the  man  to  be  put  in  leading  strings.  He 
at  once  set  up  for  himself;  the  influence  of  the  gene* 
ral  administration  was  exerted  in  his  behalf;  and  it 
required  the  most  powerful  efforts  of  Mr.  Clinton, 
when  fully  awakened  to  a  sense  of  his  danger,  to 
maintain  himself  in  anything  like  a  respectable  posi- 
tion in  regard  to  popularity. 

It  will  be  remembered,  that  Mr.  Clinton  was  at  first 
opposed  to  the  embargo  act.  He  was  not  at  all  in- 
clined to  favor  the  restrictive  policy  of  Jefferson  and 
Madison,  and  especially  for  the  reason,  that  it  operated 
with  peculiar  severity  upon  the  commercial  classes  in 
the  middle  and  eastern  states.  Other  prominent  and 
influential  republicans — those,  too,  who  enjoyed  the 
confidence  of  both  those  eminent  statesmen — took  the 
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same  ground  with  Mr.  Clinton.  But  while  they  werd 
respected  for  their  independence^  he  was  charged,  with 
opposing  the  administration  merely  for  the  sake  of  op- 
position. Further  reflection  convinced  him  that*  harsh 
and  oppressive  as  was  the  restrictive  policy  in  some 
instances,  it  was  absolutely  necessary ;  and  in  January^ 
1809,  he  offered  his  resolutions  in  the  state  senate,  ap- 
proving of  the  measures  of  the  national  administra- 
tion, and  supported  them  in  an  able  speech. 

It  has  been  intimated,  that  this  movement  on  the 
part  of  Mr.  Clinton  was  made  in  the  hope,  or  with  the 
expectation,  that  it  would  bring  about  the  desired  en* 
teiUe  cordiale  between  him  and  the  friends  of  Mr. 
Madison.  This  is  not  probable.  On  the  contrary,  it 
must  have  been  his  chief  object  to  set  himsdf  right 
with  the  mass  of  the  party.  Among  his  personal 
friends  were  Gou verneur  Morris,  Stephen  Van  Rensse- 
laer, and  Samuel  Jones,  all  leading  federalists.  He 
never  took  any  pains  to  conceal  his  intimacy  with 
them,  or  with  others  of  similar  political  sentiments, 
many  of  whom  there  were,  that  he  admitted  to  hit 
friendship;  and  his  enemies  predicated  upon  it  the 
plausible  charge,  that  he  was  coquetting  with  the  fede- 
ralists. 

But  political  considerations  had  very  little  to  do  with 
his  private  friendships — ^if  anything,  too  little  for  hig 
success  in  public  life.  He  was  supported  for  the  presi-* 
dency,  it  is  true,  in  1812,  by  the  federal  party,  but  he 
never  adopted  their  political  creeci.     No  matter  wba 
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g6Ve  him  their  votes — what  men  or  what  party — he 
was  none  the  less  a  republican.    As  such  he  lived,  and 
Jl  M  iBikoh  he  died.     It  was  natural  that  he  should  wish  to 

disabuse  his  republican  friends,  of  the  opinions  unfa- 
vorable to  his  integrity  as  a  politician,  which  had  been 
widely  spread  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  Mart- 

Kng  men.     This  he  attempted  to  do  by  his  speech  and 

'I 

i|  resolutions.  In  the  former,  perhaps,  he  went  farther 
»:  than  was  necessary,  for  he  attacked  the  federalists  with 
l|  great  asperity.     He  charged  them  with  plottiog  the 

I  dissolution  and  overthrow  of  the  Union,  with  opposing 
jj  the  measures  of  the  administration,  both  to  render  it 
I  unpopular  and  the  government  odious.  He  averred 
that,  so  long  as  they  were  unable  to  wield  the  power 
of  which  they  had  been  deprived,  and  to  control  the 
destinies  of  the  country,  they  preferred  its  ruin ;  and 
tie  closed  his  eloquent,  but  scorching  denunciationst 
Vfith  declaring  that,  like  the  apostate  angel,  they  had 
j         rather  *'  reign  in  hell,  than  serve  in  heaven." 

The  speech  of  Mr.  Clinton  drew  upon  him  the  fier« 
cest  fire  of  the  federal  leaders  in  the  legislature,  and 
when  once  attacked,  the  sympathies  of  his  own  party 
were  generally  aroused  in  his  favor.  But  it  seemed  as 
if  he  could  do  nothing  that  would  satisfy  the  leaders 
of  the  faction  opposed  to  him.  His  approbation  of  the 
policy  of  the  administration  had  been  declared  in  the 
strongest  terms ;  yet  that  did  not  content  them,  and  he 
was  charged  with  being  secretly  hostile  to  Mr.  Madison. 
After  his  frank  and  decided  avowal  of  his  sentiments 
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in  1800,  his  friends  seemed  to  gather  new  couragOi  and 
to  increase  in  numbers.  In  the  southern  district,  where 
he  resided,  they  were  much  more  numerous  than  the 
opposing  faction,  and  in  other  districts  their  preponder- 
ance was  still  greater. 

But  what  the  Martling  men  lacked  in  numbers  thej 
made  up  in  zeal.  Their  attacks  were  not  only  not  in- 
termitted,  but  they  were  continued  with  even  greater 
earnestness.  All  throughout  the  years  1810  and  1811, 
they  were  exceedingly  active  and  bitter  in  their  oppo- 
6ition»     They  did  everything  that  was  possible  to  pre*  ! 

vent  his  nomination  for  lieutenant-governor,  and  suIk  I 

sequently  labored,  though  in  vaiui  to  defeat  his  election 
at  the  polls.    Every  act  of  his  was  misrepresented,  and  i 

if  he  took  the  pains  at  any  time  to  avow  his  motive8» 
for  fear  of  misconstruction,  they  were  sure  to  be  stig* 
matized  as  false  and  deceitful.  When  he  engaged  in 
the  canal  project,  it  was  said  that  his  only  object  was 
popularity,  and  when  he  visited  Wiishington,  in  1811, 
to  secure  the  assistance  of  the  general  government,  it 
was  openly  charged  that  he  had  gone  on  an  election- 
eering tour.  I 

Meanwhile,  Mr.  Clinton  was  not  altogether  idle  nor 
indiflerent  to  the  movements  of  his  opponents.  Some^ 
times  he  turned  boldly  upon  them,  and  poured  out  his 
volleys  of  indignation ;  but  he  soon  relapsed  again  into 
his  accustomed  indifierence;  and  while  buried  in  the 
solitude  of  his  study,  enjoying  those  hours  of  relaxation 
from  worldly  cares,  which  so  delighted  his  heart,  bis 
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etieaii^B  were  constantly  upon  his  track.  Calumny 
always  flourishes  by  what  it  feeds  on ;  like  the  gnaw- 
ing tooth  of  timei  its  effects  may  long  remain  invisible, 
but  sooner  or  later^  the  most  spotless  reputation  will  be 
injured,  if  not  destroyed.  Mr«  Clinton  was  not  invul- 
nerable. He  often  invited  attack  by  his  overbearing 
manner,  and  his  untimely  denunciations.  -He  lacked 
caution  in  speech  and  in  action.  He  was  intolerant 
and  exacting,  also,  and  unnecessarily  alienated  from 
himself  many  friends  whose  services  he  needed. 

Long  before  the  presidential  canvass  of  1819,  it  was 
said  by  the  enemies  of  Mr.  Clinton  that  his  aspirations 
were  raised  to  the  highest  office  in  the  gift  of  the 
American  people.  If  such  was  his  ambition,  it  was  no 
"grievous  fault,"  but  in  every  way  worthy  of  one 
whose  character  and  talents  fitted  him  to  adorn  any 
station.  But  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose,  as  Mr.  Ham- 
mond repeatedly  intimates  in  his  Political  History^  that 
the  hopes  of  Mr.  Clinton  were  so  early  fixed  upon  the 
presidency,  except  as  something  that  might  be  attained 
at  a  distant  day.  During  the  administration  of  Mr* 
Jefferson,  the  efforts  of  himself  and  of  his  friends  were 
directed  to  the  elevation  of  his  uncle  to  the  presidential 
chair;  and  these  efforts  were  never  intermitted  tiU 
shortly  before  the  death  of  the  elder  Clinton,  and  when 
his  advanced  age,  and  consequent  infirmities,  admon- 
ished them  that  his  political  career^  with  his  life,  was 
rapidly  drawing  to  a  close. 

It  was  nothing  strange  that  De  Witt  Clinton  should 
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have  become  impressed  with  the  conviction,  that  the  i 

mantle  of  his  beloved  and  distinguished  relative  would 
most  appropriately  fall  upon  his  shoulders,  and  that  he  . 

should  inherit  the  claims  of  the  latter,  certainly  not 
altogether  unfounded,  to  the  presidential  office.  But 
he  was  yet  a  very  young  man,  having  just  passed  his 
fortieth  year,  and  he  could  have  aiTorded  to  wait  in 
!  patience,  till  the  times   seemed  more  favorable  for 

ui^ing  those  claims.  This  he  would  probably  have 
done — for  it  was  surely  the  dictate  of  sound  policy—  i 

but  in  the  exasperated  state  of  his  feelings,  be  remem* 
bered  only  his  personal  grievances.  He  stood  well  be- 
fore  the  republicans  of  the  Union,  and  was  the  idol  of  ' 

,  the  great  majority  of  the  party  in  his  own  state.    He  i 

!  ought  not  lightly  to  have  hazarded  these  advantages. 

As  respected  his  political  fortunes,  it  was  a  grave  error 
to  distract  and  divide  the  party  at  so  momentous  a  'J 

I  crisis.     But  he  and  his  friends  thought,  that  the  man-  !i 

'  Ber  in  which  he  had  been  treated  by  the  coniidential 

adherents  of  Mr.  Madison,  released  them  from  all  obii* 
gation  to  continue  their  support  of  that  gentleman; 
'  and  that  they  were  justified,  from  personal  motives,  in 

I  opposing  his  renomination,  and  attempting  to  substi- 

'  tute  another  republican,  Mr.  Clinton  himself,  in  his 

place. 

In  the  winter  of  1811-12,  the  friends  of  Mr.  Clinton 

!  began  first  to  urge  his  name  seriously  in  connection 

I  with  the  presidency,  and  to  avow  their  intentions  to 

substitute  him,  if  possible,  for  the  then  incumbent. 
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The  time,  and  the  politioal  condition  of  the  country, 
did  not  seem  altogether  unfavorable.  A  quite  general 
feeling  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
administration  pervaded  the  republican  party.  It  was 
thought  that  Mr.  Madison  was  too  timid»  and  lacked 
energy  and  decision.  The  friends  of  Mr.  Clinton  took 
advantage  of  this  feeling,  and  they  pointed  to  his  welU 
known  character  for  firmness,  nerve»  and  intrepidity, 
as  affording  the  assurance  that  he  would  pursue  no 
temporizing  course  if  he  were  at  the  head  of  affairs. 
Mr.  Ingersoll,  a  warm  and  devoted  friend  of  Madison, 
does  full  justice  to  Mr.  Clinton  in  this  respect.  ''If 
De  Witt  Clinton/'  he  says,  "  bad  superseded  Madison, 
by  the  presidential  election  of  1813,  it  is  no  disparage- 
ment of  either  to  say,  that  the  tone  of  executive  ac- 
tion would  have  been  much  more  imposing."  *  Mr. 
Clinton  had  none  of  the  constitutional  timidity  of 
Madison  ;  he  would  have  cheerfully  taken  upon  him* 
self  responsibilities  which  the  other  was  afraid  to  as^ 
sume ;  he  would  not  have  been  over  fearful  of  tran- 
scending his  powers,  but  in  peace  or  in  war,  his  policy 
would  have  been  bold,  prompt  and  energetic,  and  cal- 
culated either  to  command,  or  to  enforce  respect. 

It  was  originally  the  intention  of  Mr.  Clinton's 
friends  to  procure  a  nomination  of  their  favorite  for 
the  presidency,  at  the  winter  session  of  the  legislature 
in  1812,  and  before  the  Congressional  Caucus  was 
held.    This  was  prevented  by  the  agitation  of  the 

•  HiatoiT  of  the  War  of  1812,  toL  L  ix  69. 
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question  of  incorporating  the  Bank  of  America.  Mr. 
Clinton  himself  was  opposed  to  the  incoi'poration,  but 
among  its  advocates  were  many  of  his  most  zealous 
friends.  Their  support  was  not  in  some  respects  very 
desirable,  for  it  was  accompanied  with  extreme  serviU  | 

ity  and  the  most  fulsome  adulation;  but  he  was  much  !; 

too  fond  of  flattery,  and,  while   they  sounded  his  / 

praises,  though  he  did  not  admit  them  to  his  confi* 
dence,  he  shared  with  them  bis  purse.  Not,  that  he 
paid  them  for  their  flatteries ;  but  as  they  were  mostly  j 

men  of  "  battered  and  bankrupt  fortunes/'  he  allowed  J 

them  the  use  of  his  name  to  procure  banking  accom* 
modations,  and  in  this  way  ultimately  ruined  himself 
in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view. 

At  the  session  of  1812,  this  class  of  men  were  active!  v 
employed  in  electioneering  both  for  Mr.  Clinton  and  the 
bank.  Many  of  his  friends,  among  them  Judge  Spencer 
and  Judge  Tayler,  urged  him  to  take  a  decided  stand 
with  them  against  the  incorporation.  A  most  excited 
state  of  feeling  was  produced  throughout  the  whole 
state,  and  in  several  counties  public  meetings  were  held  . 
at  which  the  bank  and  its  advocates  were  denounced 
in  the  strongest  language.    There  were  few  prominent  |' 

politicians,  but  committed  themselyes  positively,  either 
one  way  or  the  other.  Mr.  Clinton,  notwithstanding 
his  own  convictions  were  adverse  to  the  incorporation,  \' 

refused  to  quarrel  with  those  friends  who  were  in  favor  ^ 

of  it,  and  this  refusal  led  to  a  rupture  between  himself 
and  Judge  Spencer. 
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It  must  not  be  supposed  that  all  the  advocates  of  the 
bank  were  friendly  to  Mr.  Clinton.  This  might  readilj 
be  inferred  from  Mn  Hammond's  history,  but  nothing 
could  be  more  erroneous.  The  bank  had  no  more 
steadfast  friends  than  the  Livingston  family ;  and  Mor« 
gan  Lewis,  and  Edward  P.  Livingston,  both  members 
of  the  Senate,  voted  in  favor  of  the  act  of  incorpo* 
ration. 

Early  in  the  winter,  a  private  meeting  of  the  friends 
of  Mr.  Clinton, — or  rather  of  all  the  prominent  repub* 
licans  in  the  state,  except  the  Martling  men^  now 
known  as'  the  Tammany  party, — was  held  at  Albany^ 
to  consult  upon  the  propriety  of  bringing  him  forward 
for  the  presidency.  This  movement  was  avowed  to 
be  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Madison,  and  it  was  pretty 
broadly  intimated  that  their  hopes  of  success  were 
founded,  in  great  part,  upon  the  aid  they  expected  from 
the  federalists.  Many  of  the  republicans  from  the  in* 
tenor  were  alarmed' at  this.  Ambrose  Spencer,  Eras* 
tus  Root,  John  Tayler,  and  Enos  T.  Throop,  with 
Governor  Tompkins,  earnestly  opposed  the  movement ; 
and,  those  of  them  who  were  really  anxious  to  pro« 
mote  the  political  advancement  of  Mr.  Clinton,  en* 
treated  that  he  should  not  be  placed  in  a  position  that 
would  forever  mar  his  prospects ;  for  it  was  certain  he 
could  not  carry  with  him  the  republican  party  out  of 
New  York,  and  if  he  failed  in  that,  as  he  must  inevita* 
bly  fail,  their  good  wishes  would  be  so  far  alienated 
IGrom  him  that  they  could  never  be  regained.    It  could 
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not  be  duguiaedi  that  the  whole  proceeding  was  irrcgih 
kr ;  and  it  was  idle  to  suppose  that  a  nomination  bj 
the  republicans  in  the  New  York  legislature  would  be 
followed  by  a  nomination  in  the  Congressional  Caucus. 
Others,  who  had  taken  decided  ground  against  the 
bank«  objected,  to  use  the  language  of  a  cotemporary 
of  Mr.  Clinton,  in  a  letter  to  the  author,  that  '*  the 
body-guard  of  Clinton  was  tainted  with  the  odor  of  the 
bank."  The  bank  men,  on  the  other  hand,  who  were 
in  favor  of  his  nomination,  desired  that  the  charter 
should  first  be  acted  on,  in  order  that  they  might  se* 
cure  votes  for  that  measure  from  the  more  zealous 
friends  of  Mr.  Clinton,  by  threatening  to  oppose  him. 

There  being  such  a  want  of  harmony  at  this  infor*  ^ 

mal  caucus,  nothing  was  immediately  done  toward 
procuring  a  legislative  nomination,  and  in  March  the 
session  was  abruptly  terminated,  by  the  prorogation  of 
the  legislature  for  sixty  days,  by  Governor  Tompkins. 
During  the  vacation,  and  on  the  18th  of  May,  Mr. 
Madison  was  unanimously  nominated  for  reelection^ 
at  a  caucus  of  the  republican  members  of  Congress. 
In  his  last  annual  message  the  president  had  assumed 
a  bolder  tone,  and  recommended  that  the  country 
should  be  placed  in  a  condition  of  defence.  Congress 
had  adopted  his  suggestions,  and  he  had  now  regained 
that  place  in  the  estimation  of  the  party  which  be  had 
nearly  forfeited  by  his  timidity.  Mr.  Clinton's  adhe- 
lents  alone  remained  aloof.  Gideon  Granger,  the  post- 
naster-general,  Obadiah  German  of  the  Senate,  and 
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Pierre  Vaa  Cortlandt  of  the  House,  represented  Kb*. 
CUntOD  at  Washington,  and  they  had  previoosly  writ- 
ten home  to  their  friends,  advising  and  urging  his 
imiDediate  nomination. 

Mr.  Clinton  needed  nothing  to  heighten  the  aidor 
of  his  ambition,  and  no  suggestions  of  his  more  cau- 
tious and  disinterested  friends  were  listened  to,  in  op- 
position to  the  advice  received  from  Washingtcm.  His 
old  friend.  Judge  Spencer,  was  now  estranged  from 
him,  and  he  listened  alone  to  the  counsels  of  the  fiery 
and  ambitious  spirits  by  whom  he  was  surrounded. 
He  not  only  consented  that  the  nomination  should  be 
made,  but,  by  his  conduct  and  manner,  showed  that 
Us  heart  was  fully  set  upon  it ;  and  those  republicans 
who  still  claimed  the  right  to  doubt  its  propriety,  soon 
fbUnd  that  they  had  incurred  his  lasting  displeasure. 

Mr.  Clinton  was  formally  nominated  for  the  presi* 
denoy  at  a  legislative  caucus,  held  on  the  29th  of  May 
by  the  repubKoan  niembers,  against  the  earnest  protest, 
however,  of  the  minority.  All  the  most  prominent 
and  leading  men  in  the  party  in  the  state  were  opposed 
to  the  nomination ;  some  from  personal  hostility  to  Mr. 
Clinton,  and  others  because  they  were  truly  attached 
to  him,  and  foresaw  the  ruin  of  his  political  prospects. 
Besides  Ex-Governor  Lewis,  Nathan  Sanford,  the 
Livingston  family  and  the  Martling  men — Governor 
Tompkins,  Judge  Spencer,  Judge  Tayler,  EKsha  Jen- 
kine,  then  secretary  of  state.  General  Root,  and  General 
Porter— all  either  r^retted  the  movement,  or  took 
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ground  openly  and  decidedly  against  it.  Had  the  elec- 
tors been  chosen  at  that  time  by  the  people,  Mr.  Clin* 
ton  would  undoubtedly  have  secured  the  vote  of  the 
state,  because  the  federalists  gave  him  their  support; 
but  it  is  very  questionable  whether  be  would  have  re- 
ceived a  majority  of  the  republican  suffrages,  for  those 
leading  members  of  the  party,  who,  as  it  was,  could  do 
nothing  to  aid  Mr.  Madison  after  the  nomination  of  his 
opponent,  would  have  been  obliged  to  act,  and  to  bring 
forward  and  support  an  electoral  ticket,  if  they  desired 
to  stand  well  with  the  republican  party  of  the  nation. 
.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Mr.  Clinton's  hopes 
of  success  were  for  a  long  time  of  the  most  sanguine  \\ 

character.    But  close  upon  the  heels  of  his  nominatioi^  !| 

came  the  wsur  message  of  Mr.  Madison,  followed  by 
the  declaration ;  and  the  disaffection,  upon  which  the 
friends  of  the  former  had  counted  so  much,  was  forth- 
with at.  an  end.  Out  of  New  York  the  nomination  o( 
Mr.  Clinton  was  still-bom ;  there  came  no  answering 
response  from  the  republican  party  elsewhere ;  and  his 
position  now  became,  clearly,  one  of  mere  personal 
antagonism.  |i 

r  The  war  was  a  popular  one,  and  it  was  the  only  im- 
portant question  at  stake.  The  whole  foreign  policy 
of  Jefferson  and  Madison,  which  had  been,  in  the  main» 
approved  by  the  republican  party,  and  by  Mr.  Clinton 
himself,  was  on  trial.  The  principal  cause  of  com* 
plaint  against  Mr.  Madison  had  been  his  want  of  en- 
eigyt  and  now  that  he  manifested  so  much  boldness,  it 
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was  impossible  for  the  repablicans  of  the  Union  to  de- 
sert him.  Mr.  Clinton  was  in  a  false  position.  With 
Gallatin  and  Pinkney,  and  other  eminent  republicans^ 
he  thought  the  declaration  of  war  was  premature, 
while  the  country  was  so  unprepared  for  hostilities,  and 
his  friends  in  Congress  voted  against  the  act ;  yet  he 
was  satisfied  that  a  war  could  not  be  avoided,  and  when 
once  declared,  he  was  in  favor  of  its  continuance  till 
redress  was  obtained,  but,  had  he  been  elected  presi- 
dent, it  would  have  been  prosecuted,  probably  with 
more  vigor  than  under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  Madison. 

The  federalists  alone  were  opposed  to  the  war. 
Toward  Mr.  Madison  they  felt  extremely  bitter,  and 
were  anxious  to  prevent  his  reflection.  A  candidate 
of  their  own  political  faith  was  out  of  the  question ; 
and  when  they  saw  a  candidate  put  in  nomination  by 
a  portion  of  the  republican  party,  in  opposition  to  the 
regular  nominee,  they  determined  to  support  him.  Mr. 
Clinton  had  at  no  time  avowed  a  change  in  his  senti- 
ments; he  never,  at  any  period  of  his  life,  advocated 
federal  doctrines ;  yet  any  one  was  better,  in  their  es- 
timation, than  Mr.  Madison.  So  he  could  be  defeated, 
they  cared  not  who  was  successful.  Accordingly,  a 
convention  of  leading  federalists  was  held  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  early  in  September,  which  continued  in 
session  three  days.  The  delegates  from  New  York 
were  not  particularly  favorable  to  the  support  of  Mr. 
Clinton,  whose  bitter  denunciations  still  rung  in  their 
ears.    Gouverneur  Morris,  his  warm  personal  firiendf 
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doubted  its  expediency ;  and  Rufus  King,  who»  with 
hk  friends^  was  personally  hostile  to  Mr.  Clinton,  **  pro- 
nounced the  most  impassioned  invective  against  Clin- 
ton»  and  was  so  excited  during  his  address,  that  his 
knees  trembled  under  him/'  *  Theodore  Sedgwick  of 
Massachusetts,  and  Joseph  Hopkinson  of  Pennsylvania, 
also  opposed  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Clinton.  But  the 
majority  of  the  convention,  influenced  by  the  eloquence 
of  Harrison  Gray  Otis,  came  to  a  different  conclusion, 
and  resolved  to  support  Mr.  Clinton,  at  the  same  time 
nominating  Jared  Ingers(^  as  their  candidate  for  vice- 
president. 

Mr.  Clinton  had  made  no  sacrifice  of  his  principles^ 
yet  he  was  now  receiving  the  support  of  the  Essex 
Junto, — of  all  the  bitterest  opponents  of  Jefferson  and 
Madison, — while  the  more  moderate  federalists,  such 
as  the  Adamses  and  the  Kings,  either  opposed  him 
openly,  or  acquiesced,  under  protest,  in  the  decision  of 
the  federal  convention.  The  fact  could  not  be  dis* 
fuised,  nor  denied,  that  he  had  sought  the  aid  of  the 
federalists.  For  this  reason,  and  because  the  declara- 
tion  of  war  entirely  changed  the  aspect  of  affairs,  many 
of  his  old  republican  friends  who  had  aided  in  bringing 
about  his  nomination  by  the  legislative  caucus,  or  who 
had  assented  to  it  after  it  was  made,  thought  themselves 
absolved  from  all  obligation  to  support  himw  Judge 
Spencer  and  Judge  Tayler  made  an  ineffectual  effort  to 
procure  the  withdrawal  of  Mr.  Clinton,  but  neither  he 
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nor  his  intimate  friendt,  would  listen  to  any  suggestions 
of  that  character. 

The  contest  terminated,  as  every  discerotng  man 
foresaw  it  wonld,  in  the  election  of  the  regular  repub- 
lican candidate.  All  the  New  England  states,  (Yer* 
moat  excepted,)  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Dela- 
ware, voted  for  Mr.  Clinton,  and  he  also  received  five 
of  the  eleven  votesof  Mary Iand«— making,  in  all,  eighty- 
nine  electoral  votes.  Mr.  Madison  received  one  hund^ 
red  and  twenty-eight  votes.  In  the  New  York  legis- 
lature, there  were  nearly  thirty  Madisonian  republic 
cans,  headed  by  General  Root,  who  steadily  refused  to 
vote  for  electors  friendly  to  Mr.  Clinton.  The  fede* 
ralists  had  a  larger  number  of  meml^rs  than  either  of 
the  two  republican  factions,  but  the  latter,  when 
united,  had  a  majority.  The  Clintonian  republicans 
finally  selected  a  ticket,  which  was  voted  for  by  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  the  federal  members  to  render  it  8uo« 
cessful.* 


■ 


*  JuJge  Spencer,  io  his  Defenee  agsiiist  the  aspersions  of  Mr.  Ham- 
mood,  intimates  that  the  election  of  Rufus  King  to  the  U.  8.  Sf  nate,  io 
1813,  was  the  quid  pro  quo  demamled  and  receiyed  by  the  federalists, 
ibr  the  support  of  the  Clintonian  electoral  ticket ;  and  that  the  **  bar- 
gain** ivus  coDsumnmted  through  the  address  of  Mr.  Van  Buren,  then  a 
member  of  the  Stale  Senate.  This  is  altogether  improbable.  Mr. 
Van  Bureo  was  elected  as  a  Clintonian  republican,  in  opposition  to 
Edward  P.  Livingston,  a  Madisonian,  and  of  course  went  with  hi^  party 
friends ;  and  I  make  no  doubt,  that  Rufus  Ktng^s  friends  voted  for  the 
federal  electoral  ticket,  which  received  over  forty  votes»  because  that 
geotleman  himsel(  aooording  to  Mr.  SolUvmi,  (ubi  sig^rd)  was  rery 
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Such  was  the  result  of  what  Mr.  Clinton  himself 
afterward  admitted  to  be  the  great  mistake  in  his  politi- 
cal career.  His  pretensions  to  the  presidency  were 
not  by  any  means  unfounded,  and  he  was  honest,  no 
doubt,  in  supposing  that  he  could  serve  his  country,  at 
this  crisis,  better  than  Mr.  Madison.  But  his  well- 
earned  fame  ought  not  to  have  been  so  unwisely  jeop- 
arded. He  should  have  patiently  bided  his  time.  The 
prise  was  a  most  tempting  one,  and  he  had  strong  rea- 
sons for  the  belief  that  the  national  administration  had 
proscribed  him  and  his  friends ;  yet,  notwithstanding 
this,  he  should  have  hesitated.  The  consequences 
which  his  best  friends  anticipated,  were  soon  witnessed* 
He  lost  caste  forever  with  the  republican  party  abroad, 
and  at  home,  in  New  York,  the  prestige  of  his  name 
was  gone.  One  by  one  his  old  friends  deserted  him, 
till  at  length  he  was  left  without  a  party ;  and  when  he 
regained,  and  added  even  to  his  lost  popularity,  he  was 
no  longer  the  exponent  of  a  political  creed. 


While  events  of  so  much  importance,  in  respect  of 
the  future  prospects  of  Mr.  Clinton,  were  transpiring, 
he  was  steadily  and  carefully  discharging  the  duties  of 
the  mayoralty.  His  character  as  chief  magistrate  of 
the  city  of  New  York  was  highly  honorable  to  him. 
He  watched  over  the  interests  of  the  corporation  with 
parental  solicitude  and  care.  He  was  punctual  and 
prompt,  and  his  fellow-citizens  ever  found  him  a  safe 

onfrieDdly  to  Mr.  Clinton,  and  H  la  weH  knoim  tliej  were  alwaya  pei^ 
iooallj  hostile  to  each  odier.  ^ 
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adviser  and  a  firm  friend.  He  took  a  deep  interest  in 
the  improvement  of  the  city,  and  charitable  and  educa- 
tional enterprises  found  in  him  a  patron  whose  favor 
was  well  worth  securing.  By  virtue  of  his  office,  he 
was  the  presiding  judge  in  the  court  of  general  ses- 
sions, and,  "in  my  opinion,''  said  the  late  Richard 
Riker,  '*  he  was  one  of  the  safest  judges  that  ever  pre* 
sided  in  a  court  of  criminal  jurisdiction.  He  was  pa- 
tient, discriminating,  master  of  all  the  great  principles 
of  criminal  law,  severe  when  justice  required  it,  but 
always  inclined  to  the  side  of  mercy.* 

Mr.  Clinton  was  a  firm  friend  to  the  New  York 
Hospital,  and  he  contributed  essential  aid  in  procuring 
the  passage  of  the  act  founding  the  Bloomingdale  Asy- 
lum for  the  Insane.  He  was,  also,  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  New  York  Historical  Society,  and  in  1814 
wrote  the  able  memorial  to  the  legislature,  which  se<* 
cured  the  liberal  donation  of  twelve  thousand  dollars 
from  the  state.  Mr.  Clinton  was  subsequently  presi-* 
dent  of  this  society,  and  at  all  times  one  of  its  most 
active  and  useful  members. 

Twice  during  the  mayoralty  of  Mr.  Clinton,  the  city 
was  visited  by  that  dreadful  pestilence,  the  yellow 
fever.  His  kindness  and  care  for  the  sick  and  desti- 
tute, his  eflforts  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  disease, 
his  indefatigable  and  unceasing  labors,  and  his  fearless- 
ness in  exposing  his  person,  were  topics  of  universal 
coounendation.    The  traits  in  his  character  thus  ex- 
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hibited  shone  bright  and  clear  through  the  dark  clouds 
of  political  misfortune  which  had  gathered  round  him, 
and  many  a  spontaneous  tribute  of  mingled  thanks  and 
praises  was  sent  forth  in  his  honor  from  warm  and 
grateful  hearts. 

As  the  time  approached  for  the  gubernatorial  elec- 
tion in  the  spring  of  1813,  the  Martling  men,  or  Tarn- 
many  party,  began  to  exert  themselves  to  prevent  the 
renomination  of  De  Witt  Clinton  for  lieutenant-gover- 
nor.    In  this  they  were  successful.     The  republican  | 

party  in  the  state  were  unanimous  in  their  support  of 
the  war,  and  although  Mr.  Clinton  was  himself  in  favor 
of  prosecuting  it  vigorously,  they  well  knew  that  he 
was  obnoxious  to  the  charge  of  acting  with  and  re* 
ceiving  the  support  of  the  federalists.  He  was  no 
more  the  pride  and  hope  of  the  party, — ^the  setting  sun 
had  few  worshippers.  Judge  Spencer,  Judge  Tayler, 
and  Elisha  Jenkins,  opposed  his  nomination ;  Governor 
Tompkins  was  unfriendly  to  him,  though  being  himself 
a  candidate,  he  could  take  no  active  part;  and  Mr. 
Van  Buren  was  now  lukewarm  in  his  support.  At  the 
Caucus,  held  in  February,  1813,  Grovernoi  Tompkins 
was  unanimously  renominated,  and  the  war  measures 
of  the  national  administration  were  approved  without  j* 

a  dissenting  voice ;  but  Mr.  Clinton  received  only  six-  n 

teen  votes  as  the  candidate  for  lieutenant-governor,  and 
Judge  Tayler  was  nominated  in  his  stead. 

Shortly  after  the  Caucus,  an  address  was  issued^ 
signed  by  Philip  Van  CortlandC,    Mn  German,  and 
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thirty-Dine  other  friends  of  Mr.  Clinton,  reviewing  the 
late  presideatial  election,  attacking  the  administration 
of  Mr..  Madison,  charging  Governor  Tompkins  and 
Judge  Tajrler  with  being  the  mere  tools  of  the  na* 
tional  executive,  and  earnestly  protesting  against  their 
support.  The  address  was  remarkable  for  its  asperity, 
and  was  written  by  Mr.  Clinton  himself.  This  cir- 
cumstance shows  how  strong  and  how  bitter  were  his 
feelings.  He  could  forgive  no  one  who,  when  profess- 
ing to  be  a  political  friend,  refused  in  aught  to  follow 
his  wishes  and  to  further  his  views.  The  address,  how- 
ever, failed  entirely  of  its  object,  and  the  republican 
candidates  were  elected  by  a  decided  majority. 

Mr.  Clinton  was  now  at  the  head  of  but  a  small 
personal  party,  the  only  bond  of  union  between  whose 
members  was  devotion  to  his  person.  He  had  no  af- 
fection for  the  doctrines  of  the  federal  party,  and  a 
union  with  them  was  impossible,  even  were  it  not  im- 
politic, since  they  were  upon  the  point  of  disbanding. 
Toward  both  the  state  and  national  administrations  he 
waa  hostile, — not  hostile  because  he  was  opposed  to 
their  measures,  or  to  their  principles  as  connected  with 
their  policy,  but  personally  hostile. 

While  the  war  was  in  progress,  Mr.  Clinton  did  not 
withhold  his  services  from  the  country.  He  exerted 
all  his  influence  in  aiding  to  procure  the  loans  desired 
by  the  government,  and  was  very  active  in  providing 
for  the  defence  of  the  seacoast,  and  particularly  of  the 
city  of  New  York,  of  which  he  was  then  mayor.  Both 
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by  precept  and  example,  he  sought  to  aphold  the  honor 
of  the  nation.  Having  been  appointed  a  major-gen- 
eral of  militia,,  he  proposed,  through  a  friend,  in  the 
summer  of  1814,  to  Governor  Tompkins,  to  be  oalled 
into  active  service.  The  governor  was  probably 
jealous  of  Mr.  Clinton,  and  fearful  lest  he  might  re- 
cover  the  ground  he  had  lost,  if  a  military  command 
should  afford  him  the  opportunity  to  distinguish  him- 
self. He  objected,  therefore,  in  reply  to  the  suggestion, 
that  Mr.  Clinton  was  so  recently  commissioned,  if  he 
should  be  preferred  over  older  generals,  it  would  give 
offence.  But  Mr.  Clinton's  popularity  in  the  city  waa 
so  great  and  the  people  had  such  confidence  in  his 
capacity,  that  Governor  Tompkins  finally  agreed  that 
he  should  be  employed  as  he  solicited,  provided  the  city 

was  attacked. 

The  Tammany  men  were  not  yet  satisfied.  They 
insisted  upon  the  removal  of  Mr.  Clinton 'from  the 
office  of  mayor.  Personally,  nothing  could  be  more 
unjust,  since  no  one  denied  that  he  had  discharged  his 
duties  ably  and  faithfully ;  but  there  were  political  rea- 
sons  in  favor  of  the  removal,  sufficiently  powerful  to 
sway  any  set  of  politicians.  The  office  was  an  im« 
portant  one«  and  the  influence  wielded  by  the  incum- 
bent was  considerable.  The  star  of  Governor  Tompkins 
was  now  in  the  ascendant ;  he  was  idolized  by  the  re- 
publicans  of  New  York,  and  was  looking  forward  to  a 
nomination  for  the  presidency  in  1816«    It  was  neces*  j 

sary,  therefore,  as  he  thought,  that  the  office  should  be  i 
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filled  by  some  one  friendly  to  himself.  Judge  Spencer 
also  desired  the  removal  to  take  place,  as  he  was  ope- 
rating to  secure  the  succession  for  General  Armstrong. 

In  January,  1815,  a  republican  council  was  chosen, 
and  after  some  little  delay,  occasioned  by  the  scruples 
of  one  of  the  members,  Mr.  Clinton  was  removed. 
Although  not  entirely  unexpected,  this  was  a  severe 
blow  to  him.  Careless  in  pecuniary  matters,  and  gene** 
rous  to  a  fault  in  assisting  his  friends,  he  had  become 
insolvent  for  many  thousands  of  dollars,  and  depended 
upon  the  salary  and  perquisites  of  his  office  for  the 
means  of  support  for  himself  and  his  family.  "  Genu* 
ine  greatness,"  said  he  on  another  occasion,  "  never 
appears  in  a  more  resplendent  light,  or  in  a  more  sub* 
lime  attitude,  than  in  that  buoyancy  of  character  which 
rises  superior  to  danger  and  difficulty."  *  His  pros- 
pects appeared  to  be  blasted  forever ;  but  the  very  se« 
verity  of  the  blow  proved  his  salvation.  It  was  some- 
thing worthy  of  a  mighty  mind  to  struggle  against  ad' 
versity  in  so  dark  an  hour.  It  was  not  in  his  nature  to 
cower  before  the  storm  that  howled  so  fiercely  around 
him.  He  preserved  his  firmness  and  his  dignity ;  like 
Cesar,  in  the  frail  bark  that  bore  him  and  his  fortunes, 
relying  upon  himself,  upon  his  irrepressible  energies  and 
.  his  unconquerable  will. 

Throughout  his  life  Mr.  Clinton  was  a  great  favorite 
with  the  Irish  adopted  citizens  of  New  York.  The 
public  generally  sympathized  with  him  on  his  removal, 

•  MMMTial  oTUm  V.  T<  HUtoriad  Sodoty,  1S14 
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but  they  gave  utterance  to  their  feelings  in  words.  He 
was  addressed  on  their  behalf  by  Thomas  Addis  Em* 
mett  and  Dr.  William  J.  Macneven,  who  assured  him 
of  the  continued  regard  of  his  friends,  and  that  they 
preferred  the  moment  of  his  retreat  from  office,  for 
the  expression  of  their  deep  sense  of  his  '*  manifold 
and  important  services  to  the  public."  The  reply  of 
Mr.  Clinton  was  well  suited  to  the  occasion ;  it  was 
deeply  affecting,  and  replete  with  feeling  and  eloquence. 
In  his  retirement,  Mr.  Clinton  spent  most  of  his 
!<  time  in  literary  studies  and  pursuits.    The  subject  of 

opening  a  canal  navigation  between  the  lakes  and  the 
Hudson  river  also  engaged  his  attention,  and  occupied 
the  greater  share  of  his  thoughts.  He  was  now 
thoroughly  enlisted  in  favor  of  this  important  enter* 
prise,  and  by  means  of  public  addresses,  by  his  corres- 
pondence, and  by  personal  interviews  with  prominent 
politicians  and  influential  business  men,  sought  to  cre«* 
ate  an  interest  in  it  that  might  insure  its  speedy  com- 
pletion. From  some  he  received  encouragement — 
from  others  only  a  doubting  shake  of  the  head,  or  a 
cold  shrug  of  the  shoulders.  Mr.  Jefferson,  with  all 
'j  his  practical  foresight,  doubted  whether  the  project  was 

!  then  feasible,  and  said  that  it  was  a  century  in  advance 

;i  of  the  age.*    Many  of  the  earlier  friends  of  the  meas- 

ure became  discouraged,  but  Mr.  Clinton  steadily  per- 

*  After  the  completion  of  the  Erie  Canal,  Mr.  Jefferson  wrote  to  Mr. 
dintoD,  ooDgratolating  him  on  the  success  of  the  enterpriBe,  and  saying 
that  his  prediction  was  a  oeBiory  loo  latti 
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severed  io  the  end,  amid  obloquy  and  abuse.  Ho 
staked  his  reputation  for  sagacity,  his  eharacter  as  a 
statesman — but  staked  them  not  in  vain.  The  hour 
of  his  triumph  came  at  last,  and  brought  with  it  the 
fall  realization  of  his  fondest  hopes. 

While  the  war  continued,  all  efforts  in  furtherance 
of  the  project  were  necessarily  suspended ;  but  they 
were  promptly  renewed,  on  his  part,  after  the  termina* 
tion  of  hostilities.  Shortly  before  the  meeting  of  the 
legislature  in  January,  1816,  a  large  meeting,  composed 
of  the  most  respectable  and  influential  citizens,  was 
held  in  the  city  of  New  York,  at  the  instance  of  De 
Witt  Clinton,  Thomas  Eddy,  and  Jonas  Piatt,  at  which 
a  memorial,  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Clinton  with  more  than 
his  usual  ability,  in  favor  of  the  construction  of  the 
Erie  and  Champlain  canals,  was  adopted  with  great 
enthusiasm  and  unanimity.  This  memorial  was  pre- 
sented by  him  to  the  legislature,  and  he  remained  at 
Albany  during  the  greater  part  of  the  session,  zealously 
engaged  in  urging  upon  the  attention  of  members  the 
manifold  considerations  in  support  of  the  proposed 
measure  that  had  suggested  themselves  to  his  mind.  ^ 

The  question  as  to  whom  belongs  the  chief  merit  of  \\ 

originating  this  great  enterprise,  has  been  often  dis* 
cussed,  and  it  is  not  proposed  to  renew  the  discus- 
sion here.*    There  have  been  many  claimants,  but  it  is 

•  See  Honck's  Memoir,  (Appendix,)  pi  346,  ei  seq ;  Watsoo's  Histo> 

17  of  the  Rise  and  Progren  of  the  Wetlern  Canale;  Yate»'  HUtoiyof 

the  New  York  Canals ;  Canal  Polk^  of  New  York,  by  Tacitus  (De 
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very  doubtful  \v'hether  any  one  individual  is  justly  en- 
titled to  the  honor.  The  idea  of  connecting  the  lakes 
with  the  Hudson  river  by  canals,  and  the  remoyal  oft 
obstructions  in  the  intermediate  streams,  was  not  a  new 
one.  It  was  familiar  to  the  public  men  of  New  York 
at  an  early  day.  In  the  report  of  Governor  Tryon  on 
the  state  of  the  province,  made  in  1774,  it  is  distinctly 
stated  that  "a  most  effective  inland  navigation"  miglit 
be  opened,  between  the  Hudson  and  Lakes  Ontario 
and  Champlain,  by  way  of  the  Mohawk  and  the  main 
branch  of  the  river ;  "  a  short  cut"  being  made  from 
Wood  Creek  to  the  Mohawk,  the  rifts  removed,  and 
the  necessary  locks  constructed.*  In  1784,  Christopher 
CoUes  made  his  proposals  to  the  New  York  legislature 
for  the  improvement  of  the  navigation  of  the  Mohawk ; 
and  in  1786,  Jeffrey  Smith,  a  member  of  that  body, 
asked  leave  to  introduce  a  bill  for  improving  the  navi- 
gation of  the  Mohawk,  and  for  extending  the  same,  if 
practicable,  to  Lake  Erie.  Previous  to  this  time,  and 
as  early  as  the  year  1777,  Gouverneur  Morris  had  con- 
ceived the  project  of  "  tapping  Lake  Erie,"  but  he  pro- 
posed  to  do  this  by  way  of  Oswego  and  Lake  Ontario,  f 
Cadwallader  Colden,  General  Washington,  George  Clin- 
ton,  General  Schuyler,  Elkanah  Watson,  and  other 
eminent  men,  likewise  came  to  the  conclusion,  from 

Witt  Clinton) ;  FMti  and  ObserTations,  in  relation  to  the  origin  and 
oompletion  of  the  Erie  Oanal ;  Life  of  Tliomas  Eddy ;  Renwick*s  Life 
of  Clinton ;  and  TnmePs  History  of  the  Holland  Purchase 

•  Docnmentary  Histoty  of  New  York,  toL  l  p.  751.- 
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their  knowledge  of  the  country,  that  an  important  sys* 
tern  of  inland  navigation  might  easily  be  constructed 
in  the  manner  which  had  been  suggested.  An  over* 
land  navigable  canal  between  the  Hudson  and  Lake 
Erie  was  first  conceived  by  Jesse  Hawley,  of  Ontario 
County,  in  1805,  who  published  the  first  essay  upon 
the  subject*  in  the  Pittsburg  Commonwealth,  in  Janu* 
ary,  1807,  and  afterward  wrote  several  articles  which 
appeared  in  the  Ontario  Messenger,  over  the  signature 
of  Hercules.*  In  1808,  the  same  idea  suggested  itself 
to  Joshua  Forman,  then  a  member  of  the  New  York 
Assembly,  and  he  introduced  some  resolutions  provid-* 
ing  for  a  survey  of  the  proposed  route. 

It  has  been  sometimes  said  by  the  more  zealous 
friends  of  Mr.  Clinton,  who  were  not  familiar  with  the 
history  of  the  New  York  canals,  that  he  was  their 
originator  or  projector.     This  was  not  so.     Yet  his 

I  claims  to  the  gratitude  of  the  people  of  New  York  are 

as  enduring  as  her  glory  and  prosperity.  He  found  the 
project  crude  and  ill-formed ;  he  gave  it  shape  and  sub- 
stance,  life  and  animation.  When  the  scheme  was 
first  suggested  to  him,  he  was  able  to  judge  of  its  prac- 
tical value,  from  his  knowledge  of  the  resources  and 
topography  of  the  interior  of  the  state,  derived  from 
his  father  and  uncle ;  and  in  his  tour  in  1810,  he  satis- 

j  fied  himself  upon  this  point,  by  personal  observation. 

j;  Having  once  formed  his  opinions,  he  entered  heart  and 

*  HoMek*8  Memoir,  (Appendix,)  p.  SOS ;  Ouud  Fblicy  of  New  Tork ; 
■ad  Turaw's  Buiarj,  pp.  628,  MSw 
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soul  iato  the  enterprise  from  which  he  rightly  predicted 
vuch  iDcalcuIable  benefits  were  to  flow.  He  did  not 
wait  for  Hercules,  but  put  his  own  shoulder  to  the 
wheel.  He  was  emphatically  the  master-spirit,  not  in 
the  projection,  but  in  the  execution  of  those  great 
works  which  still  trumpet  forth  his  praises.  He,  more 
than  all  others,  gave  that  impetus  to  the  project  which 
oarried  it  successfully  forward, — ^he  was  truly  the  father 
of  the  canal  system  of  New  York. 

His  memorial  was  circulated  far  and  wide  through- 
out the  state.  It  attracted  attention  everywhere.  Its 
author  was  looked  upon  as  the  leader  in  the  canal 
movement,  and  those  who  were  earlier  enlisted  in  the 
cause  than  himself,  were  content  to  follow  under  his 
guidance.  Action,  spirit,  enterprise,  determination, 
perseverance,  genius,  had  long  been  needed, — and  all 
were  furnished  in  his  own  person.  He  directed  and 
controlled  everything.  He  prepared  plans  and  esti- 
mates. He  pointed  out  the  how  and  the  where ;  from 
whence  the  means  could  be  procured;  and  the  im- 
mense advantages  of  the  policy  he  advocated.  He 
had,  probably,  too  much  of  enthusiasm  on  the  subject, 
and  had  it  not  been  that  his  ardor  was  restrained  by 
the  greater  caution  and  prudence  of  Samuel  Young 
and  Martin  Van  Buren,  the  state  might  have  been 
plunged  headlong  into  debt.  Be  this  as  it  may, — ^had 
be  not  possessed  just  so  much  enthusiasm,  it  is  more 
than  likely  that  the  first  prediction  of  Mr.  Jefferson 
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would  haTe  been  veriOed,  and  he  would  have  been  **  a 
century  in  advance  of  the  age/' 

And  how  splendid  were  the  results  of  his  efforts  ? 
They  are  scattered  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land, — not  transient,  but  ever-enduring,  ever-increas- 
ing. Towns  have  sprung  up  in  a  night,  like  the  gourd 
of  the  prophet  Deserts  have  been  transformed  to 
fielda  and  cities. 

"  And  «he  old  wiMeriMM  is  ehtt^ 

To  cnltored  mle  and  hiU — 

And  tho  ctrcait  of  its  mountains 

An  empire's  numbers  filL" 

Daily  and  hourly  the  humblest  citizen  of  our  state 
has  occasion  to  rejoice.  Vast  stores  of  wealth — ^the 
fruits  of  successful  commerce — have  been  accumulated, 
which,  had  it  not  been  for  the  construction  of  the 
canals  of  New  York,  would  never  have  found  a  place 
in  her  coffers.  And  where  the  end  is  to  be,  no  man 
can  yet  say ;  for  the  wildest  fancy  of  to-day  seems  to 
become  matter  of  history  to-morrow. 

The  memorial  of  Mr.  Clinton  was  presented  on  the 
21st  of  February,  1816,  and  was  soon  followed  by 
others  of  a  like  character.  The  popular  feeling  was 
aroused,  and  it  could  not  be  resisted.  The  Assembly, 
therefore,  passed  a  bill,  providing  for  the  immediate 
commencement  of  the  Erie  and  Champlain  Canals; 
but  it  was  amended  in  the  Senate,  on  motion  of  Mr. 
Yan  Buren,  so  as  to  authorize  the  appointment  of  five 
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oanal  connniBsioners,  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  make 
the  necessary  preliminary  surveys  and  estimates  of  ex- 
pense, and  to  ascertain  the  practicability  of  making 
loans  on  the  credit  of  the  state.  Great  doubts  were 
still  entertained  in  regard  to  the  financial  practicability 
of  the  scheme,  and  after  some  considerable  discussion 
the  bill,  as  amended  in  the  Senate,  became  a  law. 
Stephen  Van  Rensselaer,  De  Witt  Clinton,  Samuel 
Young,  Joseph  Ellicott,  and  Myron  HoUey,  were  the 
commissioners  appointed  by  the  act. 

In  February,  1817,  the  reports  of  the  canal  com- 
missioners  were  presented.  They  were  ably  written, 
and  proceeded,  in  whole  or  in  part,  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 
Clinton.  Considerable  opposition  was  manifested,  on 
the  part  of  some  of  the  more  bitter  and  zealous  oppo- 
nents of  Mr.  Clinton,  to  the  passage  of  any  act  posi- 
tively  committing  the  state  to  the  construction  of  the 
proposed  canals.  Weeks  were  spent  in  the  discussion 
of  the  bill  introduced  in  pursuance  of  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  commissioners.  Mr.  Clinton's  influence 
was  still  needed.  He  had  secured  for  the  measure  the 
favor  and  approbation  of  the  people,  and  now  the  co- 
operation of  the  legislature  was  alone  required  to  in- 
sure its  success.  Some  of  the  anti-Clintonian  members 
stoutly  refused  to  vote  for  the  bill,  but  Mr.  Van  Buren 
came  to  the  rescue,  and  prevailed  upon  -a  number  of 
his  friends  to  unite  with  him  in  its  support.  The  votes 
thus  gained  proved  sufficient  On  the  10th  day  of 
April,  1817|  the  Assembly  passed  the  act  autborisiog 
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the  construction  of  the  canals  to  be  commenced,  by  a 
TOte  of  sixty-four  to  thirty-six,  and  on  the  15th  instant 
it  was  sustained  in  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  eighteen  to 
nine.  The  hour  of  Mr.  Clinton's  triumph  had  at 
length  come ;  and  thenceforth,  though  no  more,  strictly 
speaking,  the  leader  of  the  republican  party,  till  the 
day  of  his  death,  with  the  exception  of  a  brief  inter- 
val pending  the  discussion  of  the  project  for  a  consti- 
tutional convention,  he  was  the  favorite  of  the  people 
of  New  York. 

Early  in  the  year  1816,  a  reconciliation  was  effected 
between  Mr.  Clinton  and  Judge  Spencer ;  and  it  was 
then  thought,  that  all  the  republicans  in  the  state  would 
reiinite  under  their  old  leaders.  But  Governor  Tomp- 
kins, Mr.  Van  Buren,  General  Porter,  Colonel  Young, 
Erastus  Root,  the  Livingstons  and  their  friends, — ^in- 
deed, all  the  prominent  men  in  the  party, — ^refused  to 
go  with  Judge  Spencer,  and  he  was  left  to  fight  the 
battles  of  Mr.  Clinton  alone.  Yet  he  and  Mr.  Clinton 
constituted  a  host  in  themselves,  and  though  the  latter 
might  not  have  been  popular  with  the  politicians,  he 
was  certainly  popular  with  the  people. 

The  unfortunate  results  of  the  election  in  1812 
dad  not  prevent  Mr.  Clinton  from  continuing  to  cherish 
his  presidential  aspirations.  He  persevered  in  regard- 
ing himself  as  the  proper  and  natural  successor  of  the 
revolutionary  worthies,  and  consequently,  did  not  at 
all  favor  the  pretensions  of  Governor  Tompkins  in 
1*816,  though,  being  still  in  bad  odor  with  the  republi- 
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eaa  party,  he  could  do  nothing  against  him.    Neither  ^* 

did  he  coincide  with  Judge  Spencer,  who, — ^when  the 
defeat  at  Bladensburg  and  the  capture  of  Washington 
had  put  his  friend,  General  Armstrong,  then  secretary 
of  war,  in  Coventry  as  a  politician, — exerted  himself 
to  procure  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Crawford  as  the  re« 
publican  candidate.  Mr.  Clinton's  preferences  were 
decidedly  for  Mr.  Monroe,  because  he  had  rendered 
important  services  during  the  Revolution  and  the  or- 
ganization of  the  federal  government ;  and  while  the 
idea  that  he  would  and  ought  to  be  president  had  be- 
come  familiar  with  the  public,  it  did  not  seem  to  ex- 
oiude  himself,  which  the  selection  of  a  younger  man 
would  have  done. 

In  the  summer  and  fall  of  1816,  the  friends  of  Mr. 
Clinton  began  openly  to  express  their  preferences  for 
him  as  the  successor  of  Governor  Tompkins,  who  had 
been  nominated  at  the  Congressional  Caucus  as  the 
republican  candidate  for  vice-president.  The  council 
of  appointment  chosen  the  previous  winter  was  under 
the  control  of  Judge  Spencer,  and  thus  a  most  power- 
ful engine  was  wielded  in  his  favor.  The  canal  inter- 
est,  of  course,  was  arrayed  on  the  same  side,  and  all 
the  leading  federalists  in  the  state,  with  the  exception 
of  Rufus  King  and  his  particular  friends,  declared  them- 
selves decidedly  favorable  to  Mr.  Clinton,  and  intimated 
that  they  would  run  no  candidate  in  of^osition  if  he 
should  be  the  nominee  of  the  republican  party. 

So  powerful  were  all  these  influences,  that  Gov- 
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ernor  Tompkins,  Mr.  Van  Buren,  and  their  friends,  la^ 
bored  in  vain  against  them.  The  current  in  favor  of 
the  nomination  of  Mr.  Clinton,  particularly  in  those 
sections  of  the  ^ate  to  be  benefited  by  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Canals,  was  much  too  strong  to  be  resisted. 
At  the  regular  session  of  tlie  legislature  in  1817,  the 
question  of  the  succession  was  the  principal  topic  agi* 
tated  among  the  republican  members.  A  majority  of 
them — ^not  so  much,  perhaps,  because  their  personal 
preferences  pointed  in  that  direction,  as  for  tiie  reason 
that  they  could  not  mistake  the  indications  of  the  sen« 
timent  prevailing  among  their  constituents — were  soon 
ascertained  to  be  friendly  to  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
Clinton,  yet,  in  consequence  of  the  determined  oppo^ 
sition,  and,  in  the  case  of  the  Tammany  men,  the  bitter 
hostility  manifested  toward  him  by  his  opponents,  it 
was  feared  that  he  would  be  unable  to  secure  the 
nomination  in  the  legislative  caucus.  In  order  to  pre« 
vent  such  a  result,  it  was  proposed  by  Judge  Spencer 
and  others,  that  delegates  should  be  selected  by  repub- 
lican conventions  in  those  counties  represented  by  fed- 
eralists, who,  with  the  republican  members,  should 
constitute  a  state  convention  for  the  purpose  of  nom- 
inating candidates  for  governor  and  lieutenant-gov- 
ernor. 

This  mode  of  selecting  candidates  was  undoubtedly 
fairer  than  that  before  adopted,  and  nothing  could  be 
said  against  it.  But  it  was  unfortunate  for  Mr.  Clin- 
ton that  it  should  have  been  suggested  at  this  juncture, 
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and  that,  too,  by  his  friends ;  for  it  was  an  innovation, 
in  respect  of  established  usages,  that  was  entirely  un- 
necessary to  secure  his  nomination.  Had  it  not  been 
for  this,  he  might  have  overcome  the  hostility  of  his 
republican  opponents,  bitter  as  it  was;  but  they  now 
saw  that  he  was  disposed  to  resort  to  extraordinary 
noeasures,  and  though  many  of  them  felt  obliged  to  sup- 
port him,  it  was  without  cordiality,  and  they  were 
ready  at  any  moment  to  embrace  a  favorable  opportu- 
nity, should  one  present  itself,  for  destroying  his  stand- 
ing in  the  party. 

Mr.  Tompkins  having  been  chosen  vice-president, 
he  resigned  the  office  of  governor,  and  a  law  was 
passed  providing  for  a  special  election.  The  friends  of 
Mr.  Clinton  had  secured  the  council  of  appointment 
at  the  session  of  1817,  and  they  had  everything  their 
own  way.  The  convention,  of  republican  members  of 
the  legislature  and  delegates,  was  held  on  the  25th  of 
March,  1817.  The  opponents  of  Mr.  Clinton,  headed 
by  Mr.  Van  Buren,  made  great  eflbrts  to  prevent  his 
nomination,  and  supported  Peter  B.  Porter  as  their 
candidate,  who  was  a  warm  anti-CIintonian,  but  equally 
ardent  in  advocating  the  Canal  policy.  On  balloting 
for  the  gubernatorial  candidate,  Mr.  Clinton  received 
the  votes  of  sixty  members  and  twenty-five  delegates 
and  General  Porter  those  of  thirty-four  members  and 
seven  delegates. 

In  accordance  with  their  promises  to  the  friends  of 
Mr.  Clinton,  no  nomination  was  made  by  the  federalists.  i 
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;!  The  Tammany  men  refused  outright  to  support  the 

ij  candidates  of  the  republican  convention,  and  distribu- 

ji  ted  tickets  throughout  the  state  with  the  name  of  Gen- 

eral Porter  upon  them  ^  but  no  effort  was  made  to  se* 
cure  votes  for  this  ticket  out  of  the  city.  There  was 
but  little  excitement,  therefore,  at  the  polls,  and  more 
than  one  half  of  the  electors  did  not  vote  at  all  on  the 
gubernatorial  question.  Although  Mr.  Clinton  was 
elected,  he  did  not  receive  as  large  a  vote  as  Mr. 
Tompkins  had  done  the  year  previous.  There  were 
less  than  forty-five  thousand  votes  cast  for  governor, 
of  which  Mr.  Clinton  receiv6d  upwards  of  forty- three 
thousand,  and  General  Porter  about  fifteen  hundred, 
most  of  them  given  in  the  city  of  New  York. 

After  the  resignation  of  Governor  Tompkins,  and 
until  the  close  of  the  civil  year,  the  state  government 
was  administered  by  the  lieutenant-governor,  Judge 
Tayler!  Mr.  Clinton  took  the  oath  of  oflSce  on  the  1st 
of  July,  1817,  and  immediately  entered  on  the  dis- 
charge of  the  executive  duties.  Almost  the  first  act 
of  his  administration,  was  the  removal  of  the  Tam« 
many  men  from  office  in  the  city  of  New  York.  He 
had  no  disposition  to  conciliate  his  opponents  in  the 
party,  and  manifested  none.  Attachment  to  himself 
was  practically  declared  to  be  the  test  of  fitness  and 
capacity  in  candidates  for  official  favors.  He  did  not 
make  open  war  upon  Governor  Tompkius,  Mr.  Van 
Buren  and  their  friends,  but  he  returned  their  want  of 
cordiality  with  a  coldness  that  could  not  well  be  mis- 
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taken.  The  truth  was,  they  had  already  determined 
he  should  not  again  become  the  leader  of  the  party, 
not  so  nrnch  because  of  any  want  of  fidelity  to  his  re* 
publican  principles,  though  his  relations  toward  the 
federalists  were  much  too  intimate  to  have  their  origin 
in  mere  personal  friendship,  but  for  the  reason  that  he 
could  not  tolerate  the  least  resistance  to  his  will,  and 
would  admit  no  one  to  his  counsels  unless  entirely  de- 
voted to  him. 

In  the  autumn  of  1817,  Governor  Clinton  issued  a 
proclamation,  recommending  that  the  13th  of  Novem- 
ber should  be  observed  as  a  day  of  thanksgiving  and 
prayer.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Governor  Jay 
made  a  similar  recommendation,  but  was  unable  to  in- 
troduce the  custom  which  had  long  prevailed  in  the 
eastern  states,  on  account  of  the  opposition  to  New 
England  notions  and  inventions.  But  the  Yankees 
and  Knickerbockers  had  now  become  more  thoroughly 
fused  and  blended  together,  and  the  citizens  generally 
united  in  observing  the  day  recommended  by  Gover- 
nor Clinton.  The  precedent  thus  established  by  him, 
has  been  ever  since  followed  by  his  successors  in  the 
chair  of  state. 

When  the  legislature  assembled  for  its  regular  session 
in  January,  1818,  the  insecurity  of  Mr.  Clinton's  posi- 
tion was  soon  made  apparent.  The  speech  of  the  new 
governor  was  favorably  received,  and  was  in  fact  highly 
creditable  to  him.  It  contained  a  flattering  review  of 
the  financial  condition  and  resources  of  the  state,  and 
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%  moat  able  exposition  of  the  views  of  the  writer  upon 
the  subject  of  internal  improvements.  He  recom- 
mended the  appointment  of  a  district  attorney  in  each 
county  in  the  state,  and  several  other  legal  reforms. 

A  tolerable  degree  of  harmony  prevailed  among  the 
republican  members,  yet  the  calm  was  deceitful.  But 
very  few  of  them,  even  those  known  as  Clintonians, 
were  really  attached  to  him.  It  was  both  his  misfor* 
tune  and  his  fault  that  he  was  surrounded  by  a  coterie 
of  parasites  who  could  do  nothing  but  harp  his  praises, 
nxnd  this  gave  color  to  the  charge  that  he  was  seeking 
to  establish  a  personal  party.  He  had  deceived  him- 
self  as  to  his  real  strength.  His  nomination  and  elec- 
tion were  mainly  owing  to  the  prevailing  sentiment  in 
favor  of  the  construction  of  the  canals,  but  he  attrib- 
uted it  entirely  to  his  own  individual  popularity.  He 
Qould  not  be  made  to  believe,  therefore,  that  there  was 
danger  of  his  standing  being  impaired,  when  there 
should  no  longer  be  any  opposition  to  the  canal  policy. 
With  very  few  exceptions,  he  was  not  on  friendly 
terms  with  any  of  the  prominent  republicans  in  the 
state,  and  toward  Mr.  Van  Buren  and  Colonel  Young, 
who  stood  in  the  front  rank,  he  was  not  only  distant  and 
reserved,  but  sometimes  manifested  the  most  vindictive 
feelings.  His  whole  reliance  was  upon  his  personal 
popularity  and  upon  himself,  and  he  seemed  to  care  but 
little  about  the  efforts  of  his  opponents. 

The  council  of  appointment  chosen  this  winter  con* 
sisted  of  Peter  R.  Livingston  and  Henry  Seymour, 
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both  anti-CIintoniens;  Henry  Yates»  a  friend  of  Mr* 
Clinton's,  but  caring  more  for  the  republican  party  than 
for  the  governor ;  and  Jabez  D.  Hammond,  formerly  a 
land-agent  of  the  governor,  and  upon  whom  he  had 
bestowed  many  favors,  and  therefore  ready  to  carry 
out  his  wishes  in  everything.  If  Governor  Clinton 
had  thought  proper  to  exercise  his  influence,  he  might 
have  secured  a  majority  of  the  council,  but  this  he  did 
not  do,  and  hence  the  result.  Ostensibly  Mr.  Yates 
was  his  friend,  and  therefore  the  public  inferred  that 
the  operations  of  the  council  were  controlled  by  him ; 
whereas,  in  point  of  fact,  the  former  had  pretty  much 
his  own  way.  The  governor  and  Mr.  Hammond  were 
disposed  to  remove  or  supersede  all  the  anti-Clintonians 
holding  important  offices,  but  Mr.  Yates  would  not 
consent  to  the  proscription  of  republicans  in  good 
standing  in  the  party,  and  who  had  always  supported 
its  nominations.  If  the  governor's  candidates  were 
satisfactory  to  him  he  voted  for  them ;  if  not,  he  went 
with  Mr.  Livingston  and  Mr.  Seymour. 

The  session  passed  without  any  open  disagreement 
between  the  two  factions ;  but  all  the  active  republican 
leaders — ^for  the  influence  and  popularity  of  Judge 
Spencer  were  now  on  the  wane — were  determined  to 
reorganize  the  party  without  delay.  It  was  the  object 
to  separate  as  many  republicans  from  Mr.  Clipton  as 
possible,  and  in  this  they  were  successful,  as  they  car- 
ried nearly  the  whole  party  with  them. 

lo  the  neit  legislature  there  were  about  sixty-five 
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Clintonians,  fifly-six  or  fifty-seven  anti-Clintonians,  and 
upwards  of  thirty  federalists.  In  the  assembly  alone 
the  Clintonians  had  a  still  greater  majority  over  the 
other  faction.  But  the  latter,  by  means  of  a  secret 
understanding,  collected  in  force  at  the  Capitol  on  the 
night  previous  to  the  first  day  of  the  session,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  nominating  their  candidate  for  speaker  at  the 
republican  caucus.  The  next  day  the  Clintonians  re* 
fused  to  support  the  candidate  nominated,  and  with  the 
assistance  of  the  federalists  elected  one  of  their  own 
friends.  The  breach  was  now  made,  and  at  a  caucus 
subsequently  held  for  the  nomination  of  a  senator  in 
Congress,  open  war  was  declared  between  the  two  fac- 
tions. The  caucus  broke  up  in  confusion,  and  as  the 
federalists  adhered  to  Mr.  King,  the  incumbent,  no 
senator  was  electe4  at  this  session. 

By  the  act  of  1617|  the  canal  commissioners  were 
authorized  only  to  construct  canals  between  Lake 
Champlain  and  Fort  Edward  on  the  Hudson  riveri 
and  between  the  Mohawk  and  Seneca  rivers.  Mr. 
Clinton,  therefore,  ui^ently  recommended,  in  his  an- 
nual speech  in  January,  1819,  that  the  entire  line  of 
oanal  navigation  from  Lake  Erie  to  the  Hudson,  and 
from  Fort  Edward  to  the  head  of  sloop  navigation, 
should  be  opened.  Some  of  his  friends  in  the  legis- 
lature did  not  approve  of  these  recommendations,  but 
they  were  sustained  by  the  votes  of  the  leading  anti- 
CHntonians,  who^  by  pointing  to  this  fact,  withdrew 
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from  Mr.  Clinton  many  of  the  republican  friends  of  the 
canals. 

The  council  of  appointment  chosen  this  winter  was 
friendly  to  Mr.  Clinton,  and  regarded  bis  wishes  in 
making  removals  and  appointments.  Yet,  notwith- 
standing  the  Clintonians  were  able  to  elect  a  council* 
through  their  want  of  tact  and  policy,  they  suffered 
their  opponents,  now  called  Bucktails,  to  elect  Mr. 
Seymour  as  a  canal  commissioner  to  fill  a  vacancy^ 
which  gave  the  latter  a  majority  in  the  board.  From 
this  time  forth,  the  opponents  of  Mr.  Clinton  controlled 
the  canal  influence.  Still,  the  works  were  prosecuted 
with  vigor^  and  he  omitted  no  opportunity  to  urge  their 
speedy  completion. 

Mr.  Clinton  no  longer  concealed  bis  determination 
to  exclude  his  opponents  from  office.  In  April,  1810» 
a  pretty  general  sweep  of  the  bucktails  was  made,  and 
in  July,  Mr.  Van  Buren  was  himself  removed  from  the 
oflice  of  attorney-general.  The  new  appointments 
were  made  from  Clintonians  and  federalists,  but  chiefly 
from  the  latter,  who  soon  composed  the  main  body  of 
Mr.  Clinton's  supporters.  The  great  majority  of  the 
republican  party  adhered  to  Mr.  Tompkins  and  Mr. 
Van  Buren,  while  all  the  federalists,  with  the  exception 
of  Rufus  King  and  his  particular  friends,  arrayed  them- 
selves on  the  side  of  the  governor. 

As  early  as  the  winter  of  1618,  a  movement  had 
been  made  in  the  legislature,  looking  toward  the  amend- 
ment of  the  constitution  so  as  to  do  away  with  the 
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toanoil  of  a(>poiDtmeiit.    This  project  originsted  with 

the  bucktails,  and  was  not  at  at  all  pleasing  to  Mr. 

Clinton ;  and  he  exerted  all  his  influence  to  prevent  the 

adoption  of  a  resolution  which  had  been  introduoed, 

and  by  which  a  state  convention  was  authoriKed  to  be 

held.     He  never  regarded  with  favor  the  revision  c^ 

the  constitution  in  1821,  and  even  when  be  saw  the 

proposition  for  a  convention  rapidly  gaining  ground 

among  the  people,  he  only  yielded  so  far  as  to  signiff 

his  willingness  to  submit  to  the  elector^  the  qaestion 

whether  or  no  a  convention  should  be  called.    At  the 

extra  session  of  the  legislature,  in  November,  1630,  an 

act  was  passed  by  the  votes  of  the  bucktail  members, 

who  then  controlled  everything,  providing  for  a  eon- 

vention  with  unlimited  powers.    At  first,  the  object  oT 

the  bucktails  had  been  only  to  take  away  the  appoint* 

ing  power  from  the  council,  but  as  the  judges  of  the 

supreme  court,  or  rather  a  majority  of  them,  had  also 

opposed  the  convention  project,  it  was  determined  t» 

eansiitiUionize  them  out  of  office.    By  the  act  allnded 

to,  no  provision  was  made  for  submitting  the  question 

to  the  people,  and  the  council  of  revision  vetoed  the 

bill.     Chancellor    Kent   and    Judge  Spencer  voted 

against  the  bill  in  the  council,  and  Judges  Yates  and 

Woodworth  in  its  favor.     Hence  it  devolved  upon 

Governor  Clinton  to  give  the  casting  vote ;  which  he 

did,  against  the  bill     But  the  expressions  of  puUie 

opinion  were  so  strong  in  favor  of  the  proposed  ooli- 

vention,  that  the  governor  was  ultimately  forced  to 
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acquiesce  and  to  approve  the  law  passed  ia  tbe  wiater 
of  1821. 

The  legislative  session  commencing  in  January, 
1820,  was  spent  mainly  in  discussing  the  questions 
arising  upon  the  unsettled  accounts  of  Governor 
Tompkins;  the  Clintonians  and  ft*deralists  opposing. 
with  great  vehemence  and  bitterness,  the  terms  of 
adjustment  proposed  by  him,  and  defended  by  his  re* 
publican  friends  in  the  legislature.  At  this  session, 
abo,  resolutions  were  passed  opposed  to  the  admission 
of  any  new  slave  states  into  the  union,  which  Mr. 
Clinton  cordially  approved. 

In  April,  1820,  a  new  election  of  governor  was  to 
take  place.  Mr.  Clinton  was  now  completely  estranged 
from  the  republican  party  of  the  state,  though  there  is 
no  evidence  that  he  had  changed  his  principles.  In« 
deed,  this  wa^  a  time  when  republican  principles  were 
cherbhed  hy  everybody.  Mr.  Monroe  had  introduced 
"  the  era  of  good  feeling,"  and  it  was  only  here  and 
there  a  federalist  could  be  found  bold  enough  to  declare 
his  attachment  to  the  doctrines  of  1798.  The  repub* 
lican  friends  of  Governor  Clinton  were  in  a  feeble  mi- 
nority in  the  legislature,  and  they  did  not  think  it 
advisable  to  show  their  weakness  in  point  of  numbers 
by  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  legislative 
nomination.  Mr.  Clinton  and  Judge  Tayler,  therefore, 
were  again  put  in  nomination  at  a  large  public  meeting 
of  their  friends  held  in  the  city  of  Albany.  The  buck« 
tails  were  aware  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  bring 
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out  their  strongest  man  to  overcome  the  popularity  of 
Mr.  Clinton  anK>ng  the  friends  of  the  canals,  strength- 
ened as  he  would  be  by  the  influence  and  votes  of  the 
federalists^  Accordingly,  they  fixed  upon  the  vice* 
president,  Mr.  Tompkins,  with  great  unanimity,  as  the 
opposing  candidate. 

The  election  in  1820  was  closely  contested,  and  Mr. 
Clinton  was  chosen  by  a  meagre  majority.*  It  is  evi- 
dent that  his  personal  popularity,  or  the  charge  of  defal* 
cation  secretly  whispered  against  Tompkins,  though 
none  dare  utter  it  openly,  produced  this  result ;  for  the 
bucktails,  or  regular  republican  party,  succeeded  in  re** 
turning  a  respectable  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
legislature*  All  the  federalists,  except  a  small  faction, 
comprising  for  their  numbers  a  large  share  of  talent, 
headed  by  the  sons  of  Ruius  King  and  Alexander 
Hamilton,  and  by  William  A.  and  John  Duer,  and  call- 
ing themselves  '' high-miuded  federalists,"  supported 
Governor  Clinton ;  while  nine  tenths  of  the  republican 
parly  gave  their  votes  to  vice-president  Tompkins. 

It  was  a  matter  of  general  notoriety,  for  it  could  not 
well  be  disguised,  that  the  official  patronage  of  the 
general  government,  through  the.  instrumentality  of 
Mr.  Tompkins  and  Mr.  Van  Buren,  was  now  wielded 
adversely  to  Mr.  Clinton ;  and  the  latter,  in  his  annual 
speech  at  the  extra  session  in  the  fall  of  1820,  intimated 
very  distinctly,  that,  in  his  opinioUi  the  officers  under 

*  The  maJDrity  of  Mr.  ClintoD  was  len  than  fifteen  hundred  in  a  poD 
of  ninetj-three  tlioosand  votes. 
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the  federal  governmeDt  bad  interfered  in  the  iate  elec* 
lion.  The  Senate  immediately  passed  a  resolution  re« 
ipieatiBg  the  governor  to  communicate  any  information 
be  might  possess  upon  the  subject.  The  charge  had 
been  made  by  inuendo ;  and,  of  course,  the  governor 
had  no  idea  that  he  should  be  called  upon  for  his  proofs. 
He  was  not  the  man,  however,  to  avoid  a  collision,  and 
he  returned  a  brief  and  curt  reply  to  the  resolution^ 
stating  that  he  fully  appreciated  *'  the  patriotic  solici* 
tude"  of  the  Senate,  and  would  in  due  time  make  a 
communication.  The  republican  members  of  the  Sen- 
ate conceived  this  reply  to  be  insulting,  as  it  was  doubt* 
less  intended  to  be;  and  after  waiting  five  days  without 
receiving  any  further  message  from  the  governor,  they 
passed  another  resolution,  censuring  him  for  making 
such  charges  and  insinuations  as  he  had  done,  and  not 
adducing  the  evidence  in  support  of  them.  To  this 
last  resolution  he  replied  briefly,  but  with  great  spirit^ 
on  the  last  day  of  the  session,  expressing  his  regret 
that  any  branch  of  the  legislature  should  '*  lose  sight 
of  the  respect  due  to  itself,  and  the  courtesy  due  to  a 
coordinate  department  of  the  government."  The  ma* 
jority  in  the  Senate  were  not  loth  to  continue  the 
quarrel,  and  they  promptly  ordered  the  communication 
of  the  governor  to  be  forthwith  returned  to  him. — Such 
is  a  specimen  of  the  bitterness  that  characterized  the 
'  political  contests  between  Mr.  Clinton  and  his  oppo- 
nents.   Where  both  parties  were  so  muoh  ml  faulty  it 
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i»  not  wonderful  that  he  was  oalaomiatad,  nor  that  he 
often  gave  eauae  for  attack* 

At  the  ensuing  regular  session,  the  gOTemor  sent  a 
special  message  to  the  assembly,  accompanied  with  a 
mass  o(  certificates,  letters,  and  depositions,  having 
reference  to  the  interference  of  the  federal  officers  in 
the  state  elections.  So  Toluminous  were  the  docu- 
ments that  they  were  sent  to  the  House  in  a  green  bag> 
and  the  message  was  ever  after  known  as  the  *'  Green 
Bsg  Message."  The  proofs  of  the  governor  were 
wholly  insufficient  to  establish  his  charges,  except  in 
one  or  two  instances,  althojugh  the  general  fact  was 
evident  enough,  because  it  had  always  been  customary 
for  the  officers  referred  to,  active  politicians  as  they 
generally  were,  to  take  part  in  elections.  Whether  it 
was  right  or  wrong,  Mr.  Clinton  exhibited  more  spleen 
than  consistency  in  making  the  charge,  for  he  was 
himself  too  much  of  a  partisan  to  have  stickled  at  any 
such  means,  if  necessary  to  his  own  success. 

The  popular  feeling  in  favor  of  a  convention  to  re* 
vise  the  constitution  was  so  strong,  that  Governor 
Clinton  and  his  friends  were  at  length  forced  to  yield. 
In  the  winter  of  1821,  therefore,  they  proposed  to  pass 
a  law  submitting  the  question  to  the  people,  and  requir* 
ing  the  convention,  if  one  should  be  called,  to  prepare 
and  submit  all  amendments  separately  and  severally. 
To  the  latter  proposition  the  bucktails  would  not  listen 
ier  a  moment,  but  they  finally  consented  to  have  the 
question  of  calling  a  convention  submitted  to  the  vd* 
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ers  of  the  state  at  the  April  election.  In  this  shape 
the  law  was  passed,  and  approved  by  the  cottncil.  At 
IhD  April  election,' the  people  decided  in  favor  of  a 
convention,  \^y  a  majority  of  nearly  seventy-ftve  thou- 
sand. The  delegates  were  chosen  in  June,  and  as  the 
republicans  now  had  everything  their  own  way,  they 
secured  the  entire  control  of  the  convention. 

At  the  extra  session,  in  November,  1820,  a  council 
of  appointment  had  been  chosen  decidedly  unfriendly 
to  Mr.  Clinton,  and  as  soon  as  they  had  been  called 
together  they  commenced  removing  the  Clintonians 
from  office.  Thus,  both  the  state  and  the  national  pat- 
ronage were  now  in  the  hands  of  his  opponents ;  and 
when  the  constitutional  convention,  which  assembled- 
in  August,  1821,  enlarged  the  basis  of  the  right  of 
sufTrage,  it  was  not  difficult  to  foresee  his  defeat,  should 
be  be  brought  forward  for  reelection  under  the  new. 
order  of  things.  The  bucktails  omitted  no  opportunity 
to  prejudice  him  in  the  minds  of  the  electors.  His 
opposition  to  the  convention  was  constantly  harped 
on,  and  at  the  regular  session  of  the  legislature,  in 
1822,  a  resolution  was  adopted  condemning  the  prac- 
tice of  delivering  a  speech.  This  was  designed  as  a 
personal  attack  upon  the  governor,  becaose  he  had 
again  alluded  to  his  difficulty  with  the  Senate,  by  ex* 
pressing  the  wish  that  both  booses  wduld  codperate 
with  him  in  cultivating  mutual  I'espect  and  forbear** 
anoe.  dn  any  other  view  the  resolution  was  entirely 
uncalled  for,  since  tlie  practice  oondetnned  was  not. 
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yet  done  away  by  the  new  constitution,  which  was 
now  waiting  the  final  action  of  the  people. 

It  was  difficult  for  Mr.  Clinton  to  convince  himself 
that  he  had  lost  ground  with  the  people,  by  his  tardy 
acquiescence  in  (heir  wishes  in  respect  to  a  conven- 
tion. Many  of  his  friends,  too,  were  anxious  that  he 
should  dare  the  popular  ordeaK  not  doubting  but  that 
he  would  be  triumphantly  sustained.  He  ardently  de- 
sired to  witness  the  fruits  of  his  canal  policy  in  the 
station  he  then  filled,  and  to  see  the  important  works 
in  progress  fully  completed  under  bis  auspices.  But  it 
was  i<iiipo8sible  to  blind  his  eyes  to  the  true  state  of  the 
case.  His  friend,  Judge  Spencer,  had  opposed  with  all* 
his  ability  the  popular  reforms  adopted  in  the  conven- 
|i  tion,  and  a  great  share  of  the  odium  naturally  fell  upon- 

j{  him.     Following   the   advice  of   his  more  sagacious 

ii 

!  friends,  and  the  counsel  of  his  own  better  judgment,  he 

|;  ultimately  resolved  to  retire.     Lest  it  might  be  said  he 

j!  Iwd  been  driven  ingloriously  from  office,  a  public  meet-  * 

ing  of  his  friends;  was  called  in  the  city  of  Albany,  at 
which  a  committee,  consisting  of  Ephraim  Hart,  Peter 
Gansevoort,  and  others,  was  appointed  to  solicit  his* 
consent  to  become  a  candidate  for  reelection.  In  reply- 
to  the  committee,  he  signified  his  intention  positively; 
to  retire  from  public  life;  and  on  the  1st  day  of  Janu-* 
ary,  1823 — the  civil  year  having  been  changed  so  as* 

■ 

to  correspond  with  the  calendar  year,  by  the  new  con-* 
stitution — he  was  succeeded  by  Judge  Yates,  who  had 
beea  chosen  governor  at  the  November  election.  ' 
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Though  he  had  retired  from  the  gubernatorial  chair, 
Mr.  ClintoQ  did  not  vacate  the  office  of  Canal  Coinniia* 
sioner,  but  continued  to  devote  even  a  greater  |>ortioa 
of  his  time  and  attention  to  the  important  public  worlu 
in  progresis.  The  subject  of  internal  improvements  en- 
grossed a  large  share  of  his  thoughts.  All  over  the 
Union  he  was  known  as  a  public  benefactor,  whose 
energy,  foresight  and  sagacity,  had  achieved  a  great 
deal  for  his  native  statCi  and  promised  to  bless  and  en- 
rich her  for  all  time  to  come.  His  coiTespondence  with 
the  projectors  of  improvements  in  this  country  and  in 
l^ngland  was  very  extensive,  and  his  advice  and  his 
opinions  were  eagerly  sought  for  io  every  quarter. 
Much  of  his  time,  too,  was  spent  in  those  scientific 
studies  and  pursuits,  which  never  failed  to  cheer  and 
delight  him  amid  the  busy  strife  and  confused  turmoil 
of  politics.  Like  Maacenas  he  loved  to  mingle  the 
charms  of  literature  with  the  cares  of  state ;  yet  he 
was  not  content  with  being  the  mere  patron  of  scholara 
— he  was  himself  a  ripe  scholar  and  a  sound  (Hie. 

The  presidential  contest  of  18M  will  not  soon  pass 
from  the  memory  of  the  American  peopte.  Its  many- 
aided  aspects  proceeded  naturally  from  the  harmonizing 
policy  of  Mr.  Monroe ;  and,  perhaps,  it  was  a  fitting 
introduction  to  the  reorganization  c^  parties^ — for  aU 
the  political  elements  were  aroused,  as  was  necessary 
before  the  negative  could  be  succeeded  by  the  positive^ 
^nd  when  they  subsided,  two  distinct  partiea  were  wit- 
nessed, with  the  lines  between  them  hroe^y  defined. 
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Mr.  ClintoQ  waa  the  first  prominent  man  in  the  northern 
slates  who  declared  himseU'  tViendly  to  General  Jack- 
son. It  is  probable  that  he  might  have  looked  forward 
to  the  succession,  and,  regarding  Mr.  Adams  as  his 
natural  rival  in  this  section  of  the  Union,  was  prejudiced 
against  him  in  advance.  He  took  no  active  part  in 
politics ;  but  from  the  first  favored  the  movement  lo«>k- 
ing  to  a  change  in  the  mode  of  choosing  presidential 
electors.  In  1802,  he  had  proposed  in  the  State  Senate 
to  amend  the  federal  constitution  so  that  electors  should 
be  chosen  by  the  people  in  districts ;  and  while  gover- 
nor, in  his  speech  at  the  commencement  of  the  extra 
session  in  November  1820,  he  recommended  that  a 
state  law  should  be  passed  providing  for  the  choice  of 
the  electors  by  the  people,  by  general  ticket,  to  con- 
tinue in  force  till  the  constitution  of  the  United  States 
should  be  amended  as  he  had  before  proposed. 

In  the  fall  of  1823,  and  throughout  the  following 
year,  the  electoral  question  was  the  great  theme  of  dis- 
cussion in  the  state  of  New  York.  Its  original  agita- 
tors were  buoktails,  who  were  opposed  to  Mr.  Craw- 
ford ;  and  the  Clintonians,  being  all  Adams  men  or 
friends  of  General  Jackson,  immediately  fell  in  with 
them.  Mr.  Clinton  was  very  anxious,  as  were  all  his 
intimate  friends,  that  he  should  again  become  governor 
of  the  state,  and  in  the  summer  of  1824'  great  efforts 
were  made  to  secure  his  nomination  by  "  the  people's 
party,"  as  those  who  advocated  the  choice  of  the  elec- 
tors by  the  people  were  called.    These  efforts  proved 
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successful,  and  Mr.  Clinton  was  nominated  at  a  state 
convention  of  the  friends  of  the  proposed  change  in  the 
electoral  law,  over  Jarnes  Taliinadge,  a  bucktaiL  and 
one  of  the  original  founders  of  "  the  peoples  party." 

Two  years  previous,  Mr.  Clinton's  popularity  had 
declined  so  much,  that  it  was  not  thought  advisable  to 
bring  him  before  the  people  as  a  candidate ;  but  now 
his  friends  had  seized  the  thunder  of  the  original  "  peo- 
ple's m6n,"  and  were  bearing  him  along  triumphantly^ 
Apparently,  this  change  in  his  fortunes  would  seem  to 
have  been  produced  by  his  early  advocacy  of  the  pro- 
posed measure  ;  but  this  was  not  the  case.  Just  before 
the  close  of  the  session  of  the  legislature  in  the  spring 
of  1624,  he  had  been  removed  from  the  office  of  Canal 
Commissioner  by  the  bucktails ;  the  people's  men  b3- 
longing  to  that  party,  as  well  as  those  opposed  to  chang- 
ing the  electoral  law,  voting  for  the  removal. 

No  cause  was  assigned  for  removing  Mr.  Clinton, 
and  the  course  of  the  majority  was  denounced  in  strong 
and  eloquent  terms  by  his  friends  in  the  legislature. 
The  policy  of  the  removal  was  defended  strictly  on 
party  grounds ;  for  in  any  other  view,  it  could  not  for 
a  moment  be  contended  that  it  was  right  or  proper  to 
eject  him  from  an  office  appropriately  bestowed  on  so 
early  a  friend  of  the  Canals.  Much  has  been  said,  then 
and  since,  upon  this  question.  The  removal  was  un- 
questionably an  injudicious  display  of  party  spirit,  but 
it  could  not  be  called  positively  unjust,  for  Mr.  Clintoa 
had  very  few  compunctions  in  regard  to  the  removal 
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of  his  opponents  fi*oin  office.  He  never  asked  any 
favors  in  this  respect,  aa  he  never  granted  any.  To 
the  people,  however,  it  seemed  like  striking  a  fallen 
enemy.  On  the  spur  of  the  moment  large  meetings  of 
hii  friends  were  called  in  the  principal  cities  in  the 
state,  and  resolutions  were  adopted  unequivocally  con- 
demning the  proceedings  of  the  leg'slature. 

Public  sympathy  once  fairly  aroused  in  behalf  of 
Mr.  Clinton,  the  old  benefactor  and  friend  of  the  peo- 
ple and  the  state,  it  was  impossible  to  stem  the  tide. 
The  bucktails  nominated  Samuel  Young,  who  had  ex- 
pressed himself  favorable  to  the  choice  of  the  electors 
by  the  people,  and  well  known  as  a  friend  of  the  ca- 
nals, and  they  entered  into  the  contest  with  unusual 
energy  and  spirit.  But  the  current  had  set,  and  its 
course  could  not  be  changed.  Nearly  two  hundred 
thousand  votes  were  cast  for  governor,  and  Mr.  Clin- 
ton was  borne  into  office  by  a  majority  of  over  sixteen 

« 

thousand. 

His  term  of  office  commenced  on  the  1st  day  of 
January,  1836.  The  first  message  from  his  pen  con- 
tained a  long  and  able  exposition  of  his  views  upon 
the  subject  of  internal  improvements.  He  advised  the 
creation  of  a  board  to  have  cognizance  of  such  mat- 
ters, and  recommended  an  extensive  system  of  canals. 
In  relation  to  the  mode  of  choosing  the  presidential 
electors,  he  repeated  the  views  he  bad  before  express- 
ed. He  congratulated  his  fellow-citizens  upon  the 
important  beneficial  changes  made  by  the  new  con- 
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siitution«  und  particularly  the  abolition  of  the  council: 
of  appointment.  Other  reforms  he  thought  were  ad- 
visable, and  be  recommended  the  further  extension  of 
the  right  of  suffrage  and  the  election  of  justices  of  the 
peace  by  the  people.  Both  these  recommendations 
were  subsequently  approved  by  the  l^islature  and 
their  constituents,  and  the  constitution  was  amended 
in  accordance  with  his  suggestions. 

In  February,  1825,  President  Adams  tendered  the 
English  mission  to  Mr.  Clinton.  The  CHntoniaa 
Adams  men  urged  him  strongly  to  accept  the  proffered 
appointment,  but  his  confidential  friends  advised  him 
against  it.  This  advice  was  hardly  needed,  for  it  was 
so  palpably  a  scheme  to  get  rid  of  him  before  the  next 
presidential  election,  that  he  did  not  hesitate  promptly 
to  decline  the  appointment.  It  was  justly  feared  that 
he  might  soon  become  a  formidable  rival  to  Mr.  Adams, 
for  his  popularity  was  now  rapidly  on  the  increace. 

After  the  adjournment  of  the  legislature,  and  tow- 
ard the  latter  part  of  May,  Mr.  Clinton  visited  Phila- 
delphia, where  he  was  received  with  great  respect,  and 
complimented  with  a  public  dinner.  Shortly  after  this, 
he  was  honored  by  a  formal  invitation  from  the  state 
of  Ohio  to  be  present  at  the  ceremony  of  breaking 
ground  on  her  magnificent  canal.  The  invitation  was 
accepted,  and,  in  company  with  several  friends,  he  com- 
menced his  western  tour.  The  highest  honors  awaited 
him  in  the  Buckeye  state,  and  as  the  day  appointed  for 
the  ceremony  was  the  anniversary  of  independence^ 
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A  TMt  eoncoum  of  people  asaembled  to  greet  him* 
When  he  rose  to  address  them,  says  an  eye-witnesi^ 
Ibe  entire  mass,  "by  one  simultaneous  movement, 
which  could  only  have  been  (Hrompted  by  one  common 
absorbing  emotion  of  respect,  rose  from  their  seats."* 
Mr.  Clinton  was  sensibly  touched  by  thb  mark  of  re- 
spect, and  could  with  difficulty  give  utterance  to  his 
thanks.  From  Ohio  he  proceeded  to  Louisville,  Ken« 
tQcky,  where  a  public  dinner  was  tendered  to  him  and 
accepted. 

The  year  was  destined  to  be  one  of  continued  jubi- 
fees  and  rejoicings.  Returning  from  the  west,  Mr- 
Clinton  had  the  prouder  satisfaction  of  taking  part  in 
the  celebration  of  his  own  state.  Early  in  Ootoberi 
1825,  it  was  announced  that  the  Erie  Canal  would  be 
in  readiness  on  the  26th  instant,  to  permit  the  passage 
of  boats  from  Buffalo  to  the  Hudson ;  and  extensive 
preparations  were  made  for  honoring  the  occasion  as 
best  became  it.  Cannon  of  large  calibre  were  sta* 
tioned,  at  proper  intervals,  along  the  canal  and  riveri 
from  Buffalo  to  Sandy  Hook,  to  announce  the  depart- 
ure  of  the  first  boat  from  Lake  Erie  to  tide-^water,  and 
to  keep  up  continuous  salutes.  ''  At  nine  o'clock  on 
the  morning  of  the  2dth,  a  procession  was  formed  in 
front  of  the  court-house  [Buiialo.]  It  consisted  of  the 
governor  and  lieutenant-governor  of  the  state,  the 
New  York  delegation,  delegations  f^om  villages  along 
the  whole  line  of  the  canal,  various  societies  of  nie- 

•  Bnlogy  oC  Alfred  ConUii^  18SS. 
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ohanics  with  appropriate  banners,  and  citizens  gener* 
ally;  the  whole  escorted  by  the  .Buffalo  band)  and 
Capt  Rathbun's  rifle  company.  The  procession  moved 
down  Main  street  to  the  head  of  the  canal,  where  the 
pioneer  boat,  the  *  Seneca  Chief,'  was  in  waiting* 
The  governor  and  lieutenant-governor,  and  the  com- 
mittees, including  that  of  Buffalo,  were  received  on 
board.  *  *  *  *  All  things  being  in  readiness,  the 
signal  gun  was  fired,  and  continuing  along  from  gun 
to  gun,  in  rapid  succession,  in  one  hour  and  twenty 
minutes  the  citizens  of  New  York  were  apprised  that 
a  boat  was  departing  from  the  foot  of  Lake  Erie,  and 
was  on  its  way  '  traversing  a  new  path  to  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.'  The  Seneca  Chief  led  off  in  fine  style, 
drawn  by  four  gray  horses  fancifully  caparisoned* 
Three  boats,  the  Perry,  Superior,  and  Buffalo,  fol- 
lowed."* 

Thus,  like  the  Roman  conqueror  honored  with  a 
triumph,  was  Mr.  Clinton  borne  along  toward  theCapi* 
tal.  Celebrations  and  addresses,  bonfires  and  rejoic* 
ings,  marked  his  progress  to  the  Hudson.  From  Albany 
he  proceeded  down  the  river  to  New  York,  and  accom* 
panied  by  an  immense  fleet  of  boats  and  steamers, 
three  miles  in  circumference,  sailed  through  the  bay 
and  Narrows  to  Sandy  Hook,  where,  from  the  deck  of 
a  vessel,  he  emptied  a  keg  of  water  brought  from  Lake 
Erie  on  the  Seneca  Chief  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  ac- 
companying the  act  with  appropriate  remarks.     With 

*  Turner's  Hutory  of  the  Holland  Purcfaasd,  p.  634. 
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this  ceremony,  reminding  one  of  the  spousala  of  the 
Adriatic^  closed  the  protracted  celebration. 

Willie  Governor  Clinton  was  enjoying  the  honors 
and  commendations  so  well  deserved,  the  bucktaiis 
were  busily  preparing  for  the  fall  election.  This  took 
place  in  November,  and  resulted  in  their  complete  res* 
toration  to  their  former  ascendency  in  the  state  legis* 
lature. 

It  is  impossible  to  disguise  the  fact,  that  the  governor 
sought  to  strengthen  himself  by  recommending  improve* 
ments  in  various  sections  of  the  state.  In  1825  he  had 
advised  the  construction  of  a  state  road  from  Lake 
Erie  to  the  Hudson,  through  the  south-western  tier  of 
counties,  and  the  recommendation  was  repeated  in  his 
annual  message  in  1826.  He  thought  the  question 
shouki  never  be  asked,  whether  a  proposed  improve- 
ment  would  ever  afford  sufficient  revenue  to  repay  the 
cost  of  construction,  but  that  the  inquiry  should  be, 
whether  the  public  benefit  would  be  promoted.  These 
opinions  were  controverted  with  much  ability  by 
Colonel  Young  as  a  member  of  the  Canal  board,  and 
they  would  seem  properly  to  belong  to  the  enthusiastic 
rather  than  the  practical  statesman.  Like  other  men* 
Mr.  Clinton  had  his  hobbies,  and  sometimes  rode  them 
till  they  would  bear  him  no  longer.  His  views  have, 
since  his  day,  found  many  advocates,  though  they  have 
never  been  approved  by  the  great  body  of  the  people 
of  the  state. 

Toward  the  close  of  Mr.  Clinton's  term,  it  became 
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evident  to  intelligent  and  reflecting  politici«Ds»  thtft  a 
new  organisation  of  parties  would  take  place*  Mr. 
Van  Buren  and  his  particular  friends  among  the  buck- 
tails  were  preparing  to  support  General  Jackson  for 
the  next  presidency,  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Adams,  and 
j!  it  was  well  known  that  Mr.  Clinton  concurred  with 

them  in  sentiment  No  positive  or  definite  under- 
standing was  ever  had  between  Mr.  Clinton  and  Mr. 
Van  Buren,  or  their  confidential  friends,  with  reference 
to  their  acting  t(^ether  in  the  support  of  General  Jack* 
son ;  but  it  was  tacitly  understood  that  they  agreed  in 
opinion  on  the  presidential  question,  and  this  produced 
a  more  friendly  state  of  feeling  between  them.  Edwin 
Croswell,  the  editor  of  the  Albany  Argus,  Benjamin 
Knower,  the  former  state  treasurer,  ind  other  leading 
bucktails  and  friends  of  Mr.  Van  Buren,  occasionally 
dined  with  Mr.  Clinton ;  and  the  particular  firiends  of 
the  latter  were  appointed  by  him,  in  several  mstances^ 
to  important  offices,  and  confirmed  by  the  republioaa 
majority  in  the  Senate,  because  they  were  known  to 
be  Jackson  men. 

The  rank  and  file  of  the  bucktail,  or  republican 
party,  were  still  decidedly  hostile  to  Mr.  Clinton ;  and 
this  was  also  the  case  with  the  prominent  men  among 
them  who  were  friendly  to  Mr.  Adams.  It  waa  die 
policy  of  Mr.  Van  Buren  and  his  Jackson  friends  to 
bring  over  the  great  body  of  the  party  to  the  support 
of  their  favorite,  and  this  they  were  ultimately  onabied 
to  do,  for  the  Clintonians,  having,  for  the  most  part, 
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criginaUy  been  federalisti,  were  inolined  to  sustain  Mr. 
Adams.  Some  few  of  the  latter  were  prepared  to  come 
out  openly  for  General  Jackson,  whenever  Mr.  Clinton 
gave  the  word,  but  matters  were  not  considered  ripe  in 
1836.  Accordingly,,  the  buck  tails  nominated  William 
B.  Rochester  as  their  candidate  for  governor,  and  the 
Clintonians  put  their  favorite  once  more  in  nomination. 
The  bucktail  candidate  for  lieutenant-governor,  Na-^ 
thaniel  Pitcher,  was  a  Jackson  man  and  a  friend  to  the 
state  road,  while  the  Clintonian  candidate,  Henry  HnnU 
ington,  was  an  Adams  man  and  not  favorable  to  the 
construction  of  the  proposed  road.  Judge  Rochester 
was  also  an  Adams  man  and  unfriendly  to  the  road. 
In  the  city  of  New  York,  the  more  zealous  Jackson 
men  openly  supported  Mr.  Clinton  and  Mr  Pitcher, 
and  many  Clintonian  Adams  men  voted  for  Judge 
Rochester.  But  the  two  parties  generally  supported 
their  respective  nominations,  except  in  the  southern 
and  south-western  counties,  where  the  friends  of  the 
state  road  gave  Mr.  Clinton  and  Mr.  Pitcher  a  heavy 
vote  and  thus  secured  their  election. 

ft 

In  the  legislature  of  1827,  the  bucktails  had  a  large 
majority,  and  most  of  the  members  belonging  to  that 
party  were  likewise  Jackson  men.  Mr.  Van  Buren 
was  now  a  candidate  for  reflection  to  the  United  States 
Senate,  and  was  duly  chosen  to  that  office,  with  the 
votes,  too,  of  the  Clintonian  Jackson  men.  Immedi- 
ately after  this  result,  the  confidential  friends  of  Mr. 

Clinton  and  Mr.  Van  Buren  openly  announced  their 
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inteation  to  support  General  Jackson,  and  in  a  few  < 

months  the  old  republican  party  was  once  more  re*  \'i 

united.     A  number  of  Mr.  Clinton's  personal  friends  ;t 

ii 


who  had  been  federalists  continued  to  adhere  to  luini 
but  most  of  the  original  members ^of  that,  party  still  on 
the  stage  of  action,  arrayed  tliemselves  on  the  side  of 
Mr.  Adams.  Some  few  of  the  bucktails,  also,  took  th^ 
same  ground,  though  nearly  all  decided  to  follow  the 
fortunes  of  Mr.  Van  Buren.  Here  and  there  were  in* 
dividual  exceptions,  but,  as  a  general  rule,  the  new 
Adams  and  Jackson  parties,  in  the  state  of  New  York. 
.were  thus  organized. 

Efforts  were  made  in  the  state  of  Virginia  and  in 
New  York,  as  well  as  in  some  of  the  western  states,  to 
bring  forward  Mr.  Clinton  for  the  presidency,  but  he 
was  not  disposed  again  to  hazard  his  cause  prema- 
turely, and  therefore  resisted  all  the  importunities  of  his 
friends.  He  adhered  faithfully  to  General  Jackson,  and 
on  the  8th  day  of  January,  1828,  was  present  at  a  pub- 
lic dinner  given  in  the  city  of  Albany,  in  honor  of  the 


ji  hero  of  New  Orleans. 

]j  The  second  term  of  Mr.  Clinton  under  the  new  con^ 

ji  stitution  passed  by  with  few  incidents  of  importance.  " 

j^  In  his  annual  message  at  the  regular  session  in  1827, 

j!  he  repeated  his  recommendations  in  behalf  of  an  exten* 

j.  sive  plan  of  internal  improvements,  though,  at  the  same  .; 

time,  he  advised  the  speedy  extinguishment  of  the  public 
debt.  He  further  recommended,  that  the  banking  system 
of  the  state  should  be  thoroughly  remodelled,  in  order  tf> 
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prevent  ruinous  etpansi<m8  and  sudden  contractions  of 
bank  discounts,  and  to  insure  a  sound  paper  currency* 

In  January,  1828,  Governor  Clinton  communicated 
bis  last  annual  message  to  the  legislature^  Like  all  his 
state  papers,  it  was  able  and  interesting^  He  again  re* 
commended  additional  internal  improvements,  a^d  the 
construction  of  lateral  and  tributary  canals»  The  en* 
couragetnent  of  domestic  manufactures,  to  which  he 
was  ever  friendly,  and  the  agricultural  condition  andre* 
sources  of  the  state,  were  prominent  topics  discussed  in 
the  message.  But  its  crowning  feature  was  bis  eloquent 
remarks  iu  regard  to  common  schoots^  This  subject  had 
ever  been  one  in  which  he  had  taken  deep  interest,  and 
his  "  last  words"  in  regard  to  it  are  worthy  to  be  preserved. 

lie  recommended  the  establishment  of  schools  for 
the  instruction  of  teachers  in  each  CiKlnty  town  in 
the  state,  and  called  the  attention  of  the  legislature  to 
the  importance  of  providing  in  a  suitable  manner  for 
i|  all  classes  of  youth,  whether  rich  or  poof,  high  or  hum* 

ble,  the  youngest  as  well  as  those  who  were  more  ad* 
vanced  in  years.  "That  part  of  the  revised  laws 
relative  to  comrpon  schools,"  he  remarked,  "  is  operative 
on  this  day,  and  presents  the  system  in  an  intelligible 
shape,  but  without  those  improvements  which  are  re* 
quisite  to  raise  the  standard  of  instruction,  to  enlarge 
its  objects,  and  to  elevate  the  talents  and  qualifications 
of  the  teachers.  It  is  understood  that  Massachusetts 
has  provided  fop  these  important  cases ;  but  whether 
the  experiment  has  as  yet  been  attended  with  promis* 
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ing  remilts,  is  not  distinctly  known.  It  may,  howevefi 
be  taken  for  granted^  that  the  education  of  the  body  of 
the  people,  can  never  attain  the  requisite  perfection, 
without  competent  instructors  well  acquainted  with  the 
outlines  of  literature  and  the  elements  of  soience.  And 
after  the  scale  of  education  is  elevated  in  common 
schools,  more  exalted  improvements  ought  to  be  en« 
grafted  into  academical  studies,  and  proceed  in  a  cor« 
respondent  and  progressive  ascent  to  our  colleges. 

"  In  the  meantime,  I  consider  it  my  duty  to  recom- 
mend a  law,  authorizing  the  supervisors  of  each  county 
to  raise  a  sum  not  exceeding  two  thousand  dollars, 
provided  the  same  sum  is  subscribed  by  individuals,  for 
the  erection  of  a  suitable  edifice  for  a  monitorial  high 
school,  in  the  county  town.  I  can  conceive  of  no 
reasonable  objection  to  the  adoption  of  a  measure  so 
well  calculated  to  raise  the  character  of  our  school* 
masters,  and  to  double  the  powers  of  our  artisans,  by 
giving  them  a  scientific  education.  The  fixing  the 
building  in  the  county  town,  will  save  local  conflicts, 
and,  as  the  execution  of  the  law  will  be  discretionary 
with  the  supervisors,  they  may  advance  to  the  object 
with  the  propitiating  progress  of  public  sentiment.  ♦  *  • 

*'  Permit  me  to  solicit  your  attention  to  the  two  ex« 
tremes  of  education — the  highest  and  the  lowest :  And 
this  I  do,  in  order  to  promote  the  cultivation  of  those 
whom  nature  has  gifted  with  genius,  but  to  whom  for^ 
tune  has  denied  the  means  of  education.  Let  it  be 
otir  ambition,  (and  no  ambition  can  be  more  laudable) 
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to  dispeDfle  to  tne  obscure,  the  poor,  the  homble,  the 
friendless,  and  the  depressed,  the  power  of  rising  to 
usefulness,  4tnd  acquiring  distinction.  With  this  yiew, 
provision  might  be  made  for  the  gratuitous  education 
in  our  colleges,  of  youth  eminent  for  the  talents  they 
have  displayed,  and  the  virtues  they  have  cultivated  in 
the  subordinate  seminaries.  This  would  call  into  ac- 
tivity all  the  faculties  of  genius,  all  the  efforts  of  in- 
dustry, all  the  incentives  to  ambition,  and  all  the 
motives  to  enterprise,  and  place  the  merits  of  transcen- 
dent intellect  on  a  level  at  least  with  the  factitious 
claims  of  fortune  and  ancestry/' 

The  conclusion  of  his  message  was  in  his  happiest 
style,  and  was  both  beautiful  and  impressive.  Bearing 
in  mind  how  soon  he  was  summoned  to  join  the  assem- 
bly of  the  dead,  it  seems  like  the  last  admonition  of  a 
dying  patriot  *'  We  are  inhabitants,"  said  he,  "  of  the 
same  land,  children  of  the  same  country,  heirs  of  the 
same  inheritance,  connected  by  identity  of  interest, 
similarity  of  language  and  community  of  descent,  by 
the  sympathies  of  religion,  and  by  all  the  ligaments 
which  now  bind  man  to  man  in  the  closest  bonds  of 
friendship  and  alliance.  Let  us  then  enter  on  the  dis- 
charge of  our  exalted  and  solemn  duties,  by  a  course 
of  conduct  worthy  of  ourselves  and  our  country ;  which 
will  deserve  the  applause  of  our  constituents,  insure 
the  approbation  of  our  own  consciences,  and  call  down 
the  benediction  o(  the  Supreme  Ruler  of  the  Universe." 

On  the  morning  of  the  Uth  of  February,  1828,  Mr. 
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Clinton  was' in  the  Executive  Chamber  at  the  capitol, 
apparently  enjoying  his  usual  good  health.  After  trans- 
acting his  customary  business  he  returned  home.  Hav- 
ing dined,  he  repaired  to  his  study,  wrote  up  his  diary» 
read  his  letters  and  wrote  several  in  reply.  He  then 
engaged  in  conversation  with  two  of  his  sons  who  were 
present ;  but  all  at  once  he  paused,  and  complained  <^ 
a  severe  stricture  across  his  chest.  His  head  almost 
immediately  fell  back  upon  his  chair,  and  long  before 
a  physician  could  be  called,  he  was  beyond  the  reach 
of  medicine.  His  death  seemed  to  be  instantaneous, 
and  his  countenance  underwent  no  change ;  **  there  was 
no  struggle  or  convulsion ;  the  color  of  his  cheeks  was 
unchanged,  and  his  departure  was  quiet  as  if  he  had 
dropped  asleep.^'  * 

His  decease  was  occasioned  by  a  catarrhal  aflection 
of  the  throat  and  chest,  which  had  been  long  neglected, 
and  produced  a  fatal  disease  of  the  heart. 

So  ended  the  career — thus  suddenly  and  unexpect« 
edly— -of  one  of  the  greatest  men  New  York  has  ever 
produced.  When  his  prospects,  once  clouded,  seemed 
brightening  happily,  in  an  instant  the  hopes  of  his 
friends  were  crushed,  and  his  life  was  ended.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  the  shock  was  universally  feit. 
Sorrow  for  the  loss  of  such  a  man  was  no  transient 
emotion,  to  be  indulged  for  a  moment,  and  then  dismiss- 
ed forever.  Political  opponents  and  friends  niourned 
together.    At  Washington  the  members  of  Congress 
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from  this  state  were  addressed  by  Mr.  Van  Buren  ia 
eloquent  and  forcible  language.  Eulogies  were  pro- 
nounced in  all  the  cities  and  principal  towns  in  the 
state.  The  legislatui^  being  in  session,  ample  provision 
WBs  made  for  the  funeral  ceremonies,  and  his  body  was 
borne  to  the  tomb  amid  all  the  pageantry  of  woe, — amid 
tears  and  regrets  that  could  not  be  stifled  or  suppressed. 

Mr.  Clinton  was  twice  married.  His  first  wife  was 
Maria  Franklin,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Walter  Frank- 
lin,  an  eminent  merchant  of  the  city  of  New  York. 
By  her  he  had  seven  sons  and  three  daughters.  Four 
of  his  sons  and  two  daughters  survived  him.  One  of 
the  sons,  Charles  A.  Clinton,  was  for  many  years  the 
clerk  of  the  Superior  Court  in  the  city  of  New  York ; 
another,  George  W.  CUnton^  is  a  prominent  lawyer  in 
Bufiaio,  and  has  been  mayor  of  the  city  and  United 
States'  district  attorney  for  the  northern  district  of 
New  York.  Mr.  Clinton's  second  wife  was  Catharine 
Jones,  the  daughter  of  Thomas  Jones,  a  physician  in 
tlie  city  of  New  York,  whom  he  mai*ried  in  1819.  By 
his  first  wife  Mr.  Clinton  received  a  large  fortune,  but 
for  many  years  previous  to  his  decease,  his  pecuniary 
afiairs  were  embarrassed.  He  never  made  use  of  his 
official  positions  to  amass  wealth,  and  he  was  much  too 
liberal  and  too  generous  to  possess  a  very  large  share 
Off  the  faculty  of  accumulation.  He  died  poor,  and 
the  legislature  voted  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars 
as  a  provision  for  his  minor  children. 

In  person  Mr.  Clinton  was  well  calculated  to  attract 
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attention,  and  to  coinmand  respect.  His  features  were 
finely  moulded.  His  forehead  was  broad  and  fuU,  and 
his  eyes  keen  and  penetrating.  His  countenance  was 
highly  expressive,  and  presented  a  happy  combination 
of  the  grace  of  beauty  and  the  dignity  of  intelligence. 
His  traits  of  character,  like  his  political  course,  have 
been  difierently  viewed  by  his  friends  and  <^>ponents. 
His  eulogists  and  biographers  seem  to  have  been  entirely 
possessed  with  feelings  of  admiration ;  and  the  por« 
traituie  of  Mr.  Hammond,  who  claims  to  be  impartial, 
is  much  like  an  imbroglio.  At  one  time  no  language 
can  be  sufficiently  "  intense"  to  give  full  expression  to 
his  praises;  and  at  another,  apparently  through  fear 
lest  he  should  be  charged  with  paitiality,  he  displays  all 
his  little  weaknesses  in  bold  relief.  He  accords  to  him 
every  characteristic  of  greatness,  and  then  blackens 
his  memory  with  the  most  perfect  nonchalance. 

Mr.  Hammond  says  that  "  among  the  mass  of  his 
fellow-citizens,"  Mr.  Clinton  was  "  personally  unpopu* 
lar ;"  *  and  in  reply  to  this,  Judge  Spencer  declares 
^  that  he  was  ''the  most  popular  man  of  his  time."t 
His  life  afibrds  abundant  evidence  that  Mr.  Hammond 
is  mistaken.  No  public  man  of  New  York  has  ever 
had  warmer  or  more  attached  friends,  or  enjoyed  a 
higher  degree  of  personal  popularity.  It  may  be  that 
there  was  nothing  peculiarly  winning  about  him,  and 
that  he  was  more  calculated  to  excite  admiration  than 

•  PoUtical  History  of  New  York,  toL  iL  p.  970. 
f  Defeooe  of  Judge  Spencer,  1848. 
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love.  But  popularity  may  have  its  rise  in  either  emo- 
tion. At  every  step  of  his  career,  it  is  apparent  that 
the  man  was  worshipped  more  than  his  principles. 

His  habits  were  those  of  the  student.  He  was  an 
early  riser,  and  unusually  industrious.  Naturally 
diffident,  and  incline4  to  fits  of  abstraction,  as  is  very 
common  with  hard  students  and  profound  and  intense 
thhukers,  his  coldness  was  misunderstood  by  those  who 
could  not  appreciate  him,  and  the  reserve  of  his  man- 
ner was  mistaken  for  digni&ed  imperiousness.  His 
diffidence  once  overcome,  and  the  barriers  of  his  re- 
serve, which  rarely  oflfered  more  than  a  feeble  resist- 
ance, broken  down,  he  was  a  social  and  agreeable 
companion.  In  conversation  he  was  rarely  witty,  but 
at  all  times  interesting  and  instructive.  He  was  a  man 
of  strong  feelings,  kind  and  affectionate,  and  generous 
to  a  fault.  Occasionally  he  was  inclined  to  be  queru- 
lous, and  often  unguarded  in  his  speech.  Having  been 
bred  a  politician,  he  was  not  always  frank,  and  only 
opened  himself  fully  to  his  most  intimate  friends.  Yet 
he  was  naturally  urbane  and  courteous,  and  never 
sought  a  personal  altercation  with  any  one  unless  he 
thought  he  had  been  wronged,  when  he  did  not  hesitate 
to  give  full  expression  to  his  feelings. 

In  private  life  he  was  most  exemplary — not  perfect, 
indeed,  for  who  is  perfect — but  in  matters  of  business, 
and  in  his  relations  toward  his  family  and  his  friends, 
he  was  careful  to  discharge  his  duties  aright,  and  if  he 
erred,  the  fault  was  not  in  his  heart. 
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In  some  of  his  mental  characteristics,  he  was  su* 
perior  to  any  of  the  great  men  of  New  York ;  in  others 
their  equal,  and  in  none  below  mediocrity.  He  poa^ 
sessed  great  moral  courage ;  was  ardent  and  indefati- 
gable, pertinacious  and  inexorable.  He  had  alike  the 
boldness  and  versatility  of  Shafte&bury,  and  though  he 
"often  changed  his  associates,  he  never  changed  his 
purposes."  His  intellect  was  gigantic,  yet  it  wanted 
simplicity.  His  views  of  human  nature  were,  for  a 
politician,  extremely  broad  and  liberal,  comprehensive 
and  enlarged;  and  no  narrow  prejudices  contracted 
•*  the  capacious  breadth  of  his  sleepless  mind." 

Allusion  has  been  made  to  his  character  as  a  student, 
and  to  the  extent  and  variety  of  his  studies.  It  cannot 
be  said  that  he  was  thoroughly  versed  or  a  proficient 
in  all,  because  one  life  could  scarcely  compass  so  vast 
an  amount  of  knowledge.  His  education  was  an  ex- 
cellent elementary  one,  and  upon  this  foundation  he 
reared  a  noble  superstructure.  Like  Carteret,  he  was 
a  profound  scholar,  fond  of  admiration,  and  ambitious 
to  achieve  a  literary  reputation.  In  every  department 
of  science,  if  not  entirely  at  home,  he  had  made  valu- 
able  and  extensive  acquisitions.  Educated  men  abroad 
and  at  home  were  his  correspondents  and  friends,  and 
his  talents  and  acquirements  were  honored  wherever 
he  was  known.  He  was  the  president  of  the  Academy 
of  Fine  Arts,  and  of  the  New  York  Literary  and 
Philosophical  Society,  and  an  honorary  member  of  the 
Linnean  and  Horticultural  Societies  of  London.    la 
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1812,  Rutgers'  College  conferred  upon  him  the  degree 
of  doctor  of  Uws,  and  in  1824  Colambia  College  hon« 
ored  him  with  the  same  distinction. 

Himself  a  scholar,  he  was  ever  a  steadfast  friend  to 
the  diffusion  of  education  among  the  masses.  Institu- 
tions of  learning  of  every  class  and  grade  found  him  a 
patron  and  benefactor.  He  was  particularly  interested 
in  common  schools.  As  secretary  of  the  Regents  of 
the  University,  he  drew  up  the  report  in  favor  of  the 
incorporation  of  Union  College,  which  contained  *'  the 
earliest  official  recommendation  of  the  establishment 
of  schools,  by  the  legislature,  for  the  common  branches 
of  education."^  As  a  legislator  he  aided  in  establish- 
ing the  system  which  is  now  the  pride  of  our  state ; 
and  it  was  strengthened  and  perfected,  in  pursuance  of 
his  recommendations,  and  under  his  auspices,  while 
occupying  the  gubernatorial  chair. 

Though  Mr.  Clinton  possessed  the  learning  of  Scse- 
▼ola,  he  lacked  his  eloquence.  His  manner  as  a 
speaker  was  energetic  and  forcible,  but  not  graceful. 
As  a  writer  his  style  was  polished  and  correct,  yet  it 
was  almost  too  elaborate.  It  had  the  energy  of  Mon 
taigne,  but  not. the  gloss,  or  brilliancy,  or  eloquence,  of 
the  classic  models  of  the  Augustan  age  which  he  imi- 
tated. The  finish  of  the  workman  was  perfect  and 
complete,  yet  he  wanted  the  art  to  conceal  his  labor. 

Beside  his  state  papers  and  decisions  as  a  member  of 

*  Aooomit  of  the  First  Semi-Centennial  Anniveriiary  of    Union 
OoQege,  (1846)  p.  112,  note. 
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the  Court  of  Errors,  and  the  speeches  and  addresses 
before  mentioned,  he  left  behind  him  an  address  before 
the  Free  School  Society  of  the  city  of  New  York,  of 
which  he  was  president,  delivered  in  1809 — ^an  address 
before  the  American  Bible  Society,  of  which  he  was 
subsequently  the  presiding  officer,  delivered  in  1823 — 
and  an  address  before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society  of 
Union  College,  also  delivered  in  1823.  All  these  pro* 
ductions  are  characterized  by  great  ability,  and  afibrd 
ample  evidence  of  the  capacity  and  richness  of  his 
mind  and  the  extent  of  his  learning. 

He  early  attached  himself  to  the  Masonic  Society, 
and  in  1816  was  unanimously  elected  to  the  highest 
office  in  that  institution  in  the  United  States.  His 
heart  was  full  of  benevolence,  and  no  enterprise  hav- 
ing that  in  view  appealed  to  his  sympathies  in  vain. 

Different  opinions  have  been  entertained  in  regard 
to  his  character  as  a  politician.  This  is  natural, — for 
like  Chatham  he  had  many  incongruities.  He  was  a 
great  statesman,  and  he  had  great  faults  and  gre^t  vir- 
tues. He  abounded  in  opposites,  and  was  full  of  seeming 
contradictions.  Though  he  loved  admiration  and  often 
acted  for  efiect,  he  was  not  a  demagogue,  nor  did  he 
delight  in  coquetting  with  "  that  many-headed  monster, 
the  mob."  He  was  fond  of  power,  but  a  conserva> 
tive  in  disposition,  and  hated,  equally,  federalism  and 
Jacobinism.  He  was  firm  and  consistent  in  his  prin- 
ciples, yet,  like  Halifax,  an  expert  "trimmer."  He 
was  not  moderate  and  cautious,  and  thus  able  to  keep 
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himself  in  office,  as  Burleigh  or  Liverpooli  but  originali 
dashing,  and  dazzling,  like  BoHngbroke  or  Canning. 
He  could  not  endure  a  rival  any  more  than  Sir  Robert 
Walpole,  nor  was  be  disposed,  upon  party  questions,  to 
be  either  courteous  or  liberal  toward  his  political  oppo- 
nents. In  his  own  party  he  was  unwilling  to  own  or  ac- 
knowledge a  superior,  and  he  thought  his  will  should  be 
regarded,  if  for  no  other  reason,  because  it  was  his  will. 
He  was  ambitious, — that  need  not' and  cannot  be 
disguised.  Yet  he  loved  his  country  and  her  institu- 
tions in  all  sincerity  and  truth.  In  his  youth  he  spoke 
and  wrote  against  the  adoption  of  the  federal  consti- 
tution, and  throughout  his  life  he  was  a  state-rights  re- 
publican. To  New  York  he  was  warmly  attached. 
Mingled  with  all  his  aspirations  was  his  undying  love 
for  his  native  state.  Toward  her  he  cherished  the  de- 
votion of  a  son ;  and  if,  at  any  time  adopting  her  noble 
motto — "  Excelsior!" — he  purposed  to  rise  higher,  it  was 
his  desire  that  she  should  be  the  companion  of  his  flight. 
New  York,  indeed,  owes  him  a  debt  of  gratitude, 
which  it  will  be  difficult  to  repay.  "  The  greatest  pub- 
lic improvement  of  the  age,"  said  his  distinguished 
rival,  Martin  Van  Buren,  "  was  commenced  under  the 
guidance  of  his  counsels,  and  splendidly  accomplished 
under  his  immediate  auspices."*  "This  state,"  said 
another  prominent  political  opponent,  "since  the  for- 
mation of  its  government, — nay  more,  since  the  set- 
tlement of  the  country, — ^has  never  produced  an  indi- 
*  Addreai  to  the  memben  of  Oongren  from  Hew  York,  Feh  182a 
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vidual  who  has  exerted  so  great  an  influence  upon  the 
interests  of  the  state,  or  whose  name  is  more  likely  to 
be  perpetuated  in  history."* 

It  is,  perhaps,  for  the  interest  he  took  in  works  of 
internal  improvement,  in  promoting  the  welfare  and 
happiness  of  the  American  people,  and  of  the  citizens 
of  his  own  state  in  particular,  that  Mr.  Clinton  will  be 
longest  remembered.  The  fame  of  the  statesman  will 
grow  dim — the  laurels  of  the  warrior  may  fade — but  the 
merits  and  virtues  of  the  public  benefactor  will  live 
forever  in  perennial  bloom.  Much  has  been  said  and 
written,  and  justly  too,  in  disapprobation  of  the  neg- 
lect of  the  people  of  New  York  to  erect  a  suitable 
monument  to  his  memory, — yet  De  Witt  Clinton  needa 
no  monument.  The  benefits  conferred  by  Peter  and 
Alexander  upon  their  country  will  do  more  to  perpetu* 
ate  their  names  and  their  fame  than  the  equestrian 
statue  or  the  noble  monolithe  that  adorn  the  Russian 
Capital.  The  Simplon  is  a  far  prouder  monument  to 
the  memory  of  Napoleon,  than  the  Arc  de  I'Etoile. 
So  of  our  Clinton, — the  canals  of  New  York,  and  the 
schools  and  seminaries  of  learning  of  which  he  was 
the  friend  and  patron,  are  his  most  appropriate  monu* 
ments.  Of  him  it  may  be  truly  said,  in  the  language 
of  the  inscription  in  St  Pauls  Cathedral,  in  honor 
of  the  great  English  architect — 

*  Si  monamentum  reqairis— circomspice  t" 
•  Remarka  of  BeDJamin  F.  Butlef  in  N.  Y.  Lcgialatare,  Feb.  18SS* 
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Among  the  earliest  settlers  at  Schenectady,  or  Cot* 
lear,  as  it  was  styled  in  the  olden  time,  was  Joseph 
Yates, — an  honest,  pains-taking,  and  enterprising  Eng-^ 
lish  yeoman*  He  was  a  native  of  Leeds,  in  Yorkshire^ 
and  emigrated  from  the  mother  country  to  the  colony 
of  Hew  York,  during  the  trembles  between  Charles  L 
and  his  subjects,  and  shortly  before  the  establishment 
of  the  Commonwealth. 

His  descendants  were  numerous;-^ but,  although 
they  preserved  the  patronymic  of  their  ancestor,  they 
soon  lost  their  nationality,  in  a  great  degree,  by  frequent 
intermarriages  with  their  Dutch  and  German  neigh** 
bors.  The  Yates  figure  conspicuously  in  the  early 
annals  of  our  state,  and  in  the  Revolution  they  were 
staunch  Whigs.  Tliis  wa£  the  more  remarkable,  be- 
cause the  Tories  were  undoubtedly  the  most  numerous 
in  the  section  of  country  in  which  they  resided  ;  and 
with  some  of  the  prominent  loyalists  they  were  them- 
selves connected  by  marriage.  Nearly  all  the  inhabi« 
tants  of  the  valley  of  the  Mohawk,  and  the  intersecting 
vale  of  Scho}iarie^  of  English  or  Scotch  descent,  were 
Tories ;  but  the  Germans  and  Dutch,  with  the  excep- 
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lion  of  those  families  allied  to  the  Johnsons,  or  under 
their  influence,  were  Whigs. 

Robert  Yates,  one  of  the  first  judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  New  York,  and  subsequently  Chief  Justice ; 
Abraham  Yates,  Jun.,  an  influential  citizen  of  Albany, 
and  afterwards  its  mayor ;  and  Christopher  Yates,  the 
father  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  were  coUyimrNaod 
at  an  early  day  identified  themselves  with  the  great 
movement  which  terminated  in  the  independence  of 
the  American  colonies.  Chief  Justice  Yates  was  a 
member  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  and  of  the 
convention  that  adopted  the  state  constitution,  in 
1777.  When  a  judicial  appointment  was  tendered  to 
him,  his  practice  as  a  lawyer  was  extensive  and  lucra- 
tive. "  Regardless,  however,  of  private  interest,  he 
entered  upon  the  duties  of  that  office,  rendered  at  the 
time  peculiarly  delicate  and  dangerous.  He  sat  upon 
the  bench,  as  a  writer  has  expressed  it, '  with  a  halter 
about  his  neck,'  exposed  to  punishment  as  a  rebel,  had 
our  efforts  for  emancipation  proved  abortive ;  nor  were 
these  the  least  of  his  dangers.  For  in  counties  ravaged 
or  possessed  by  the  enemy,  or  by  secret  domestic  foes 
watching  every  opportunity  to  ruin  or  betray  their 
country,  he  was  sometimes  obliged  to  hold  hb  courts. 
But  no  dangers  could  appal,  nor  fears  deter  him,  from 
a  faithful  and  honest  performance  of  the  functions  of 
his  office."  *    He  represented  New  York  in  the  Phila- 

*  Secret  Proceedings  and  Debatei  of  the  OoQTantioD  of  l787,(Bicfa- 
mond,  1889,)  p.  830. 
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delphia  convention  in  1787>  and  was  also  a  member  of 
the  state  convention  called  to  ratify  the  federal  consti- 
tution. 

Abraham  Yates,  Jun.,  was  widely  and  favorably 
known  for  his  active  exertions  in  support  of  the  Whig 
cause  during  the  revolutionary  struggle :  he  wrote  a 
number  of  spirited  patriotic  articles,  that  were  publish- 
ed  over  the  signatures  of '  Sidney'  and  *  Rough-Hewer/ 
and  attracted  much  attention. 

Christopher  Yates  was  one  of  the  leading  men  of 
Schenectady  for  many  years  prior  to  the  Revolution. 
During  the  last  French  and  Indian  war  he  held  a  cap- 
tain's commission  in  the  provincial  troops.  He  took 
part  in  the  unsuccessful  attempt  made  in  1768,  to  dis- 
lodge General  Montcalm  from  his  position  at  Ticon- 
deroga,  and  while  bravely  leading  his  men  to  the  assault 
was  disabled  by  a  severe  wound.  In  the  following 
year,  he  accompanied  the  army  under  General  Pri- 
deaux  and  Sir  William  Johnson,  in  the  expedition 
against  Fort  Niagara,  and  was  jn^sent  at  the  capture 
of  that  important  work. 

The  conquest  of  Canada  having  been  effected,  and 
peace  restored,  he  returned  to  his  duties  and  occupa- 
tions as  a  citizen.  Shortly  after  the  termination  of 
hostilities,  he  was  elected  to  the  colonial  legislature, 
and  continued  a  member  of  that  body  for  several  suc- 
cessive years.  In  the  stirring  questions  that  agitated 
the  colonies  previous  to  the  Revolution,  he  was  deeply 

interested,  and  manifested  his  opinions  both  in  action 
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and  in  word.  On  aH  oocasions  he  boldly  and  fearlesslf 
advocated  a  determined  rebalance  to  the  c^reasioiiB 
of  the  English  ministry ;  and  when  peaceful  measures 
had  failed  to  secure  redress  for  the  multiplied  wrongs 
which  the  colonists  had  eufiered,  he  was  among  tlic 
first  to  recommend  a  resort  to  force.  Though  allied 
to  the  notorious  Butlers,  whose  deeds  of  infamy  and 
cruelty  stand  out  in  such  bold  and  dark  relief  on  tlie 
pages  of  American  history,  be  cherished  no  feeling  or 
princifde  in  sympathy  with  tbem.* 

When  the  first  alarm  was  raised,  his  services  were 
offered  to  his  countrv.  A  commission  in  the  New 
York  troops  was  tendered  to  him  and  accepted,  and  he 
was  ultimately  promoted  to  the  rank  of  eolon^. 
Throughout  the  war  he  was  employed  on  the  northern 
frentier.  He  was  at  the  battle  of  Saratoga,  and  wit- 
nessed the  surrender  of  Burgoyne.  Punctual  and 
faithful  in  the  discharge  of  every  duty,  he  gained  the 
confidence  of  his  superiors,  and  won  the  respect  of 
those  under  his  command. 

Colonel  Yates  married  Jane  Bradt,  whose  memory 
is  at  this  day  affectionately  cherished  by  her  posterity, 
as  that  of  an  excellent  and  pious  woman.  She  was 
descended  from  an  dd  and  respectable  Dutch  family 
that  emigrated  to  the  colony  of  New  York,  and  settled 
in  the  lower  valley  of  the  Mohawk,  at  a  very  early 
period.  She  was  the  mother  of  several  children,  sons 
and  daughters.    Of  the  former,  Joseph  C.  was  the 

*  Colonel  Yates  was  a  brotbcr-iD-law  of  the  son  of  John  BuUcr, 
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governor  of  the  state  >  Henry  represented  the  Eastern 
senatorial  district,  .for  a  number  of  years,  in  the  legis* 
lature  of  New  York,  and  was  a  memher  of  the  council 
of  appointment,* — ^he  was  also  a  delegate  from  the 
county  of  Schenectady  to  the  Convention  of  1821 ; 
John  B»,  recently  deceased,  was  for  a  long  time  a  re^ 
spectablo  and  prominent  citizen  of  Madison  county ; 
and  Andrew,  "  the  conscientious,  punctual,  and  kind* 
hearted,"!  was  an  eminent  clergyman,  a  professor  in 

*  Thid  venerabld  and  etiiioMble  miiD,  now  a  rodent  of  the  city  of 
Albany,  ecems  to  have  iiicarred  the  especial  displeasure  of  Mr.  Ham*- 
mood,  with  whom  he  was  associated  as  a  member  of  the  council  of  tip- 
pointment  in  1S18  ;  and  he  is  described  in  the  Political  History  of  that 
gentleman  as  a  **pro/exMd  republican  Olintonian,"  and  a  bargaber  for 
ettee,  (toL  l  p.  468,  et  seq.)  These  calomnioiw  imputatlona  are  in 
vrery  respect  unjust  and  undeserved.  Seiuitor  Yates  was  an  hqnest 
sad  hi^-miqded  politician ;  one  who  could  nbt  be  tampered  with,  and 
whoee  practice  always  oorre-spooded  with  his  profettsion.  He  had  been 
the  constant  friend  of  De  Witt  Clinton,  and  believed  him  to  be  the  fit^ 
test  man  in  the  state  for  governor ;  yet  his  devotion  to  the  republican 
party,  and  his  attainment  to  republioan  principlea,  were  stroager  Hum 
kU  firiendbhip  for  ^y  nma  He  had  been  selected  for  the  oouncU,  as 
Hr.  Han^mond  is  forced  to  admit,  from  necc:>sity ;  and  he  neither  en* 
joyed,  nor  desired  to  enjoy,  the  confidence  of  Mr.  Clintoa  He  may 
have  been  regarded  as  a  Cllntonian,  but  he  was  also  a  republican ;  and 
he  wouhl  not,  like  Mr.  Hammond,  lend  himself  to  the  views  of  Mr.  din- 
ton,  who  desired  to  remove  every  republican  from  office  who  was  not 
ikuroughly  devoted  to  his  interests.  The  attempt  was  made  in  the 
council  of  IdlS,  but  defeated  by  the  firmneas  of  Mr.  Tates,  who  voted 
with  the  two  BucktaU  members,  and  thus  left  Governor  Clinton  and 
Mr.  Hi^nmond  in  the  minority. 

f  Address  of  Profbasor  Potter  on  the  Semi-Oentennial  Annirerstfy 
flT  Union  Colle^,  Jul|y,  IMi. 
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Union  College,  a  trustee  of  Hamilton  College,  and 
principal  of  "  The  Polytechny"  at  Chittenango.  All 
the  daughters,  with  one  exception,  are  now  deceased. 

JosBPR  C.  Yatbs  was  born  at  Schenectady,  on  the 
9th  day  of  November,  1768.  His  early  life  was  not 
signalized  by  any  events  of  particular  importance.  He 
grew  up  a  stout,  hearty  lad,  differing  only  from  bis 
fellows  in  exhibiting  an  unusual  fondness  for  study. 
Nature  had  endowed  him  with  a  fund  of  strong  good 
sense ;  and  with  an  aptitude  for  i^^quiring  information 
and  habits  of  reflection,  she  had  associated  a  cheerful 
and  generous  disposition.  Inheriting  many  of  the 
peculiar  traits  of  his  maternal  ancestors,  he  adopted^ 
in  the  spring-time  of  life,  the  favorite  maxim  of  their 
nation — **  Een^dracht  maakt  macht  $** — and  this  motto, 
like  the  magic  word  in  the  Arabian  tale,  removed  many 
an  obstacle  that  obstructed  his  path,  and  served,  often- 
times, to  cheer  and  encourage  him. 

As  the  means  of  the  elder  Mr.  Yates  were  compar* 
atively  ample,  he  determined  to  give  his  sons  all  the 
advantages  of  education  which  were  to  be  obtained  in 
that  part  oi  the  colony.  These  were,  indeed,  quite 
limited,  at  that  time ;  and  during  the  continuance  of 
the  war  with  Great  Britain,  but  little  attention  was 
paid  to  the  instruction  of  the  rising  generation.  Ukh 
erty  was  thought  by  the  colonists  to  be  "  the  chief 
good  f  and  when  that  was  secured,  time  and  oppor- 
tunity would  be  afforded  for  taking  care  of  those 
objects  necessary  to  its  preservation.    The  academy 
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at  Eongston  was  the  only  institution  of  importance  in 
the  province,  out  of  the  city  of  New  York ;  and  most 
of  the  families  in  the  northern  counties,  who  were 
able,  employed  private  tutors  for  their  children.  This 
was  particularly  necessary  after  the  opening  of  hostili- 
ties. New  York  then  resembled  a  fortified  camp 
rather  than  a  peaceful  state.  The  weapons  of  carnal 
warfare  stood  beside  the  emblems  of  religion  in  the 
temple  of  God;  legislators  sat  with  arms  in  their 
hands;  the  farmer  shouldered  his  musket  when  he 
went  out  to  his  daily  task ;  and  the  rifle  was  the  com- 
panion of  the  lover  in  his  visits  to  his  mistress. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution,  Colonel 
Yates  employed  a  Mr.  Jacob  Wilkie  as  his  family 
tutor,  who  remained  with  him  in  that  capacity  for 
several  years,  and  until  death  terminated  his  labors  as 
a  teacher.  After  the  occurrence  of  this  event,  Joseph 
was  sent  to  Caughnawaga,  and  placed  under  the  tuition 
of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Romeyn,  who  was  assisted  by  his  son 
Theodoric  Frelinghuysen  Romeyn.  In  this  secluded 
country  hamlet,  it  was  not,  of  course,  to  be  expected, 
that  a  knowledge  of  the  great  world  should  be  obtain- 
ed ;  its  follies  and  its  vices  are  rarely  learned  amid  the 
solitudes  of  nature,  where  nothing  is  in  harmony  with 
them ;  but  they  oftener  flourish  in  the  crowded  seats 
of  learning,  where  scholastic  attainments  of  the  highest 
grade  are  acquired, — ^the  pure  being  mingled  with  the 
impure — ^the  bright  and  the  dark  blended  tc^ther. 
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Yet  the  germs  of  a  substantial  eJu(^ation  were  thef& 
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planted,  and  with  them,  loo, 

''Thd  Me(k  of  Truth  and  Virtiw,  M^  ilovtf*   . 
Whose  odor  leachelh  Heayenl" 

Joseph  Remained  at  Caughnawaga,  till  a  residence 
there  was  deemed  unsafe,  on  account  of  the  repeated 
incursions  of  the  Johnsons  and  the  Mohawk  leader, 
Joseph  Brant.  He  then  returned  to  Schenectady,  and 
continued  his  studies  with  the  Rev.  Alexander  Miller, 
a  Presbyterian  clergyman,  who  instructed  him  in  all 
the  branches  of  education  commonly  taught  at  colleges. 
Mr.  Miller  eventually  gave  up  his  school,  whereupon 
a  few  gentlemen  of  Schenectady  procured  the  valuable 
services  of  John  Iloneywood  as  an  instructor.  With 
him  Joseph  completed  his  education,  and  then  entered 
the  office  of  his  father's  cousin,  Peter  W.  Yates,  a 
lawyer  of  considerable  distinction,  and  an  active  and 
leading  anti-federalist,  in  the  city  of  Albany.  While 
a  student  at  law,  he  was  under  the  guardianship  of  his 
father's  uncle,  Abraham  Yates. 

Having  spent  the  usual  time  in  the  study  ^  his 
profession,  he  was  admitted  to  practice,  and  inunedi- 
ately  opened  an  office  in  his  native  town.  Endeared 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Schenectady  and  the  surrounding 
country,  by  his  connection  with  the  oldest  and  most 
respectable  families  in  the  Mohawk  vaHey,  and  yet 
more,  by  his  many  kindly  qualities  of  head  and  heart, 
he  soon  reaped  the  substantial  rewards  of  industry  sod 
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application.  A  prudent  and  sagacaous  counsellor,  and 
sufficiently  able  and  skilful  as  9n  advocate,  he  secured 
far  more  than  an  average  number  of  good  and  substan- 
tial clients,  who  implicitly  trusted  him  as  an  adviser^ 
and  sincerely  esteemed  him  as  a  friend. 

But  it  was  not  only  in  the  line  of  his  profession 
that  he  became  a  useful  citizen.  TbQ  circumstances 
of  his  own  education  had  shown  him  the  necessity  and 
importance  of  establiabing  a  seminary  of  learning,  at 
which  all  the  higher  studies  should  be  taught,  in  tlie 
northern  part  of  the  state.  With  other  members  of 
his  family,  therefore, — and  with  the  Glens,  the  Fondasr 
the  Van  Ingens,  the  Oothottts,  the  Yeeders,  aiid  the 
Duanes, — he  was  very  active  in  founding  Union  Col- 
lage. He  was  one  of  the  persons  to  whom  the  funds 
raised  by  subscription  were  required  to  be  paid,  and 
also  one  of  the  first  trustees  named  in  the  charter 
granted  by  the  Regents  of  the  University  in  1705.  He 
always  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  welfare  of  this  insti- 
tution, and  remained  a  member  of  the  board  of  trustees 
up  to  the  time  of  his  decease. 

In^  March,  1798,  Schenectady  was  incorporated  as  a 
city,*  and  Mr.  Yates  was  selected  as  the  first  mayor. 
The  welfare  of  the  town  had  evet  been  near  to  him» 
but  firom  this  time  forward,  he  was  parUculariy  ooa- 
cemed  in  the  promotion,  of  her  prosperity ;  and  in 
return  for  advancing  their  interests,  her  citizens  fine* 

*  Previous  to  its  incorporatioii,  iSb»  corporate  property  vaa  held 
mder  letters  patent  graated  in  ISSi. 
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quently  bestowed  iqx)n  him  the  most  flattering  proofii 
of  their  oonfidence  and  regard. 

Mr.  Yates  became  a  voter  shortly  after  the  adoption 
of  the  federal  constitution,  and  he  was  oonsequently 
too  young  to  have  participated  to  any  great  extent  in 
the  exciting  contest  that  preceded  its  ratification.  But 
his  associations  and  sympathies  were  all  with  the  anti- 
federalists.  His  legal  preceptor,  Peter  W.  Yates,  was 
especially  violent  in  his  opposition  to  the  constitution, 
and  was  one  of  the  roost  active  participants  in  an 
affray  that  took  place  between  the  federalists  and  anti* 
federalists  of  the  city  of  Albany,  in  the  spring  of  1768. 
The  latter  had  publicly  burned  the  constituticHi,  and 
the  federalists  attacked  them  with  swords  and  bay- 
onets. Their  opponents  replied  with  paving  stones 
and  brick-bats,  and  a  serious  ccKiflict  ensued,  in  which 
several  persons  were  dangerously  wounded.  Chief 
Justice  Yates,  and  other  members  of  the  family,  were 
likewise  earnestly  opposed  to  the  ratification  of  the 
constitution,  and  the  former  retired  from  the  Fhiladel- 
phi|L  convention,  because  of  his  disapprobation  of  its 
proceedings.  But  when  the  reqifisite  number  of  states 
had  ratified  that  ^strument,  all  fiirther  opposition  was 
rendered  useless  and  unavailing ;  and  as  the  necessary 
steps  were  taken  to  secure  the  adoption  of  the  amend* 
nients  desired  by  the  anti-federalists,  the  Yates  acqui* 
esoed  without  a  murmur,  as  did  many  other  republicans 
of  the  straitest  sect,  in  the  decision  which  had  been 
pronounced. 
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Joseph  C.  Yates  united  with  the  republican  party, 
and  supported  its  candidates,  when  he  first  exercised 
the  priyilege  of  an  elector.  His  political  preferences 
were  decided ;  but  he  never  displayed  the  violence  or 
vindictiveness  of  a  partisan.  Inducements  for  enter* 
ing  public  life  were  repeatedly  held  out  to  him,  but  he 
preferred  to  follow  the  legitimate  pursuits  of  his  pro- 
fession and  to  enjoy  its  emoluments ;  or  if  he  consent- 
ed  to  serve  his  fellow-citizens  in  an  official  capacity, 
it  was  such  as  did  not  withdraw  him  entirely  from  his 
ordinary  vocation.  For  more  than  fifteen  years  he 
devoted  himself  with  untiring  assiduity  to  his  constant- 
ly increasing  legal  business,  and  at  the  expiration  of 
that  period  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  finding  himself* 
not  only  in  the  receipt  of  a  respectable  income,  but 
occupying  a  highly  honorable  position  in  the  front  rank 
of  the  bar. 

Prior  to  the  April  election  in  1805,  a  division  arose 
between  the  republicans  of  Schenectady  and  Albany, 
in  regard  to  the  selection  of  a  candidate  for  senator 
firom  the  eastern  district ;  those  residing  in  either  city 
claiming,  respectively,  that  the  choice  of  one  of  the 
candidates  belonged  to  them,  in  prefeiqence  to  the  oth* 
ers.  As  the  matter  could  not  be  compromised  or  set- 
tled, the  republicans  of  Schenectady  inserted  the  name 
of  Joseph  C.  Yates,  on  the  ticket  with  the  other  nomi* 
nees  of  their  party  in  the  district,  and  the  republicans 
of  Albany  adopted  John  P.  Quackenboss  as  their  par* 
ticular  candidate.    The  latter  received  the  countenance 
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of  the  Albany  Register,  the  leading  republican  paper 
in  the  state,  and  by  that  means,  a  greater  proportion 
of  the  republicans  in  the  district  were  induced  to  cast 
their  votes  in  his  favor.  But  Mr.  Yates  was  exceed- 
ingly popular  in  his  own  vicinity,  where  he  received 
an  almost  unanimous  vote,  and  the  federalists  generally 
supported  him.  With  their  assistance,  in  addition  to 
that  of  his  republican  friends,  he  was  elected  over  Mr. 
Quackenboss  by  a  large  majority. 

Mr.  Yates  continued  to  practice  his  profession,  after 
his  election  to  the  senate,  with  the  same  zeal  and  fidel- 
ity which  htid  characterized  him  in  former  years.  As 
his  legislative  duties  engrossed  but  a  small  share  of  his 
time,  the  interests  of  his  clients  were  not  permitted  to 
suffer  through  his  inattention  or  neglect. 

The  election  of  Daniel  D.  Tompkins  as  governor  of 
the  state,  in  1807,  and  his  consequent  resignation  of 
the  judicial  office  which  he  had  previously  held,  ooca- 
sioned  a  vacancy  on  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
There  were  several  competitors  for  the  appointment, 
and  among  others,  Mr.  Yates  was  warmly  urged  by  his 
numerous  friends  in  the  legislature  from  the  western 
counties.  Besides  their  influence,  which  was  by  no 
means  inconsiderable,  he  reeeived  the  powerful  support 
of  De  Witt  Clinton,  whose  good  wishes,  at  that  day, 
were  almost  a  sinequd  non  to  the  political  aspirant, 
if  he  hoped  or  desired  to  achieve  success.  Thus 
strengthened,  the  applicati<m  made  in  behalf  of  Mr. 
Yates  was  favorably  considered,  and  in  the  month  of 
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Febmary,  1808,  he  was  duly  appcnnled  one  of  the 
judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  York. 

As  a  judge,  he  was  distinguished  for  his  plain  and 
practical  common  sense,  for  his  uprightness  and  im- 
partiality, and  for  the  courtesy  and  urbanity  which 
gained  him  the  respect  and  esteem  of  the  profession 
and  the  public.  Abler  jurists  have  adorned  the  New 
York  bench, — ^more  learned  lawyers  have  pronounced 
the  decrees  of  the  blind  goddess  whom  they  served,— 
but  none  ever  brought  to  the  office  greater  honesty  or 
integrity.  Though  he  made  no  startling  display  of 
legal  knowledge  and  acumen,  he  committed  very  few 
mistakes.  His  perceptions  were  not  rapid,  yet  his 
judgment  was  clear  and  accurate,  and  his  decisions 
were  rarely  incorrect  If  he  committed  errors,  how- 
ever, he  was  prompt  to  acknowledge  them,  and  to  sug- 
gest the  appropriate  remedy. 

Since  the  convention  of  1821,  a  great  and  manifest 
change  has  taken  place  in  the  conduct  of  our  higher 
judicial  officers,  with  reference  to  the  politics  of  the 
state.     Previous  to  that  time  they  frequently  took  a 
I  deep  interest  in  political  movements  and  discus.^ions, 

and  their  interference  was  not  considered  at  all  inap- 
propriate.    The  ermine  of  the  judge  was  not  thought 
j;  to  be  soiled  if  he  appeared  at  the  busting??,  and  if  he 

ij  laid  aside  his  judicial  robes  to  harangue  his  fellow-citi- 

j;  sens  at  a  party  gathering,  no  one  called  his  conduct  in 

ji  question.     '*  It  Was  the  fashion  of  the  day,  and  the 
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error  of  the  times."  *  Judge  Yates  probably  con- 
cerned himself  less  with  politics  than  most  of  his  asso- 
ciates, but  he  never  refrained  from  the  free  expression 
of  his  opinions,  and  his  position  was  well  understood. 
He  supported  the  administration  of  Jefferson  and  Madi- 
son, and  sustained  Governor  Tompkins  while  he  was 
at  the  head  of  the  state  government.  In  common  with 
the  great  body  of  the  republican  party  in  New  York 
he  approved  of  the  nomination  of  De  Witt  Clinton  as 
a  candidate  for  the  presidency,  in  opposition  to  Mr. 
Madison,  in  1813,  and  his  name  was  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  Clintonian  electoral  ticket  chosen  by  the 
legislature  in  November  of  that  year. 

In  the  month  of  February  previous.  Judge  Yates 
was  also  complimented  with  an  appointment  as  one  of 
the  Regents  of  the  University,  which  station  he  held  :| 

for  about  twenty  years.  ! 

Notwithstanding  bis  support  of  De  Witt  Clinton, 
Judge  Yates  was  warm  and  decided  in  his  approbation 
of  the  war  measures  of  the  state  and  national  admin- 
istration. He  was  likewise  a  sincere  friend  to  the 
canal  policy  with  which  Mr.  Clinton  became  identified; 
and  he  adhered  to  that  gentleman  personally,  until,  as 
he  thought,  there  was  too  close  a  connection  between 
him  and  the  leaders  of  the  federal  party.  In  1817,  he 
was  urged  by  his  friends  to  become  a  candidate  for  the 
gubernatorial  nomination  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Clinton, 
but  he  declined  giving  the  desired  permission  to  use 

*  Defence  of  Judge  Spencer. 
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his  name.  He-  subsequently  acted,  however,  with  the 
**  Bucktails,"  and  gave  his  support  to  the  project  of  call* 
ing  a  convention  to  amend  the  state  constitution. 

After  a  long  stinggle  between  the  BucktaUs  on  the 
one  side,  and  the  Clintonians  and  federalists  on  the 
other,  the  convention  law  was  passed,  and  in  the  fall  of 
1821  a  new  constitution  was  framed  and  adopted.   The 


i|  term  of  office  of  the  governor,  previously  fixed  at  three 

j  years,  was  now  reduced  to  two ;  and  a  new  election, 

therefore,  was  made  necessary,  in  the  fall  of  1822.    The  I 


opposition  of  De  Witt  Clinton  and  his  immediate 
friends  to  the  project  of  calling  a  convention,  or,  at 
least,  their  tardy  acquiescence  in  the  decision  of  the 
people,  as  authoritatively  expressed  at  the  polls,  had 
rendered  him  temporarily  unpopular,  and  it  was  quite 

I  evident  that  he  could  not  be  re-elected.    He  was  not 

himself  disposed  to  retire  from  the  field,  and  many  of 
his  most  enthusiastic  admirers  insisted  that  he  was  ab- 
solutely invincible ;  but  he  finally  adopted  the  advice 

ji  of  his  more  intelligent  and  sagacious  friends,  and  wise- 

ly concluded  not  to  risk  his  name  before  the  electors 
of  the  state  at  this  peculiarly  unpropitious  juncture. 

A  number  of  candidates  for  the  republican  nomina- 
tion for  governor,  were  proposed  by  their  respective 
firiends,  either  with  or  without  their  own  consent,  but 
the  list  of  rival  claimants  was  ultimately  reduced  to 
two— Judge  Yates  and  Samuel  Young.  The  latter 
was  the  favorite  candidate  of  the  ultra  republicans,  and 
of  the  younger  and  more  ardent  members  of  the  party; 
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unanimous.  Over  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand 
votes  were  taken,  all  of  which,  with  the  exception  of 
about  three  thousand  thrown  in  favor  of  Solomoa 
Southwick,  a  self-nominated  candidate,  were  given  for 
Judge  Yates.  The  repuUioan  candidate  Sot  lieutenant* 
governor  at  this  election^  was  Erastua  Root,  who  re^ 
ceived  the  same  unanimous  vote.  An  entire  new 
senate  was  likewise  chosen  at  this  time.  All  the 
senators  elect,  and  five  sixths  of  the  members  of  aa» 
sembly,  were  republicans. 

On  the  1st  day  of  January,  1898,  Judge  Yates  took 
the  oath  of  office  as  governor  of  the  state.  From  a 
cursory  glance  at  his  position,  it  might  be  inferred  that 
his  administration  commenoed  under  the  most  favora^ 
ble  auspices.  But  this  was  not  so  in  truth — appearan- 
ces were  grossly  deceptive.  The  vote  was  altogether 
too  unanimous.  Had  there  been  an  opposing  caxidi- 
date  supported  by  a  powerful  minority,  the  necessity 
of  the  case  would  have  secured  the  preservation  of  a 
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while  the  former  was  preferred  by  the  old  and  expeti^ 
enced  politicians.  At  the  caucus  of  the  repuUiean 
members  of  the  legislature,  Judge  Yates  received  a 
large  majority  of  votes  over  his  competitori  ajid  was 
declared  regularly  nominated.  Without  their  own 
chosen  leader,  the  Clintonians  were  utterly  powerless ; 
and  as  they  felt  assured,  from  their  knowledge  of  the 
man,  that  the  course  of  the  republican  nominee^  if 
elected,  would  be  mild  and  conciliatory,  they  did  not 
I  bring  forward  a  candidate.    The  election  was  almost  • 
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tolerable  degree  of  harmony  and  good  feelbg  in  the 
ranks  of  the  dominant  party ;  but  as  it  was,  the  latter 
Were  so  largely  in  the  majorityi  they  fancied  they 
oould  do  pretty  much  as  they  pleased*  The  old  con« 
stitution  had  been  swept  awayi  and  with  it  all  the 
superstructures,  which  were  now  to  be  constructed 
anew,  after  a  different  model*  and  upon  a  different 
foundation.  The  work  of  remodelling  the  laws,  and 
adapting  them  to  the  new  order  of  things,  was  com-* 
paratively  easy,  but  this  was  not  the  only,  nor  the  great 
difficulty.  The  tenure  of  a  thousand  different  offices 
had  been  changed,  and  many  additional  ones  had  been 
created.  All  these  were  to  be  filled ;  for  each  pla($e 
there  was  a  score  of  applicants ;  and  when  the  time 
came  for  making  the  selections,  divisions  and  heart-* 
burnings,  strife  and  dissension,  were  to  be  anticipated. 
Who,  then,  could  envy  Judge  Yates  his  position  ?-^ 
who  wonder  that  he  committed  mistakes  ? 

Hitherto  it  had  been  customary  for  the  Executive  lo 
address  the  two  houses  of  the  legislature,  in  an  oral 
speech,  at  the  opening  of  the  session ;  but  the  moi^ 
appropriate  method  of  communication,  in  a  republican 
government,  by  written  message,  was  now  substituted. 
The  first  message  of  Governor  Yates,  delivered  at  the 
j|  annual  session,  which  commenced  in  January,  1823, 

\.  was  brief  and  pertinent,  and  in  all  respects  a  credita^ 

ble  production.  It  was  principally  confined  to  the 
recommendation  of  various  laws,  the  passage  of  which 
was  required  in  order  to  carry  the  new  constitution 
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'<  highly  judicious  and  appropriate." 

One  of  the  most  important  questions  agitated  and 
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into  full  effect.  He  also  recommended  caution  in 
making  changes,  the  encouragement  of  domestic  indua- 
tr j»  and  economy  in  the  public  expenditures  as  coo* 
nected  with  the  important  works  then  rapidly  a]»- 
proaching  completion. 

There  was  no  longer  a  council  of  appointment,  and 
all  nominations,  except  for  the  higher  state  offices, 
were  to  be  made  by  the  governor  to  the  senate, 
for  their  approval  and  confirmation.      **  Early  in  the 
!i  winter,  the  city  of  Albany  was  thronged  with  the  ' 

ii  place-hunters,  whose  appetites    had  become  keenly 

ft  whetted   since  the  ratification  of  the  constitution. 

I  Like  jackals  they  had  scented  their  prey  afar  oC 

}■  and  were  already  congratulating  themselves,  in  ez« 

pectancy,  upon  the  anticipated  banquet  they  were 
soon  to  share,  over  the  victims  of  the  civil  revolu- 

4  

tion  which  had  just  been  efiected.    All  the  hangers- 
1  on  of  the  political  party  then  in  the  ascendency, 

were  exceedingly  anxious  to  mend  their  'battered 
and  bankrupt  fortunes,'  and  the  first  to  make  known 
the  important  sacrifices  they  had  made  in  the  cause 
of  popular  liberty.  Among  the  numerous  expectants 
of  official  preferment,  and  the  eager  aspirants  to  place 
and  power,  there  were,  no  doubt,  many  honest  and 
deserving  men ;  and  it  is  a  singular  fact,  that  most  of 
the  selections  made  by  Governor  Yates,  out  of  the 
incongruous  mass  that  blockaded  the  capitol,  were 
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diftetHMd  among  the  politickns  assembled  at  Albany, 
waa,  whetker  the  governor  would  nominate,  and  the 
aenate  ceofirm,  the  <M  judges,  for  places  on  thid  bench 
of  the  new  Snpteme  Court.  Mr.  Yates  was  sincerely 
desirous  of  acting  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of 
tns  friends ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  was  constitu- 
tionally opposed  to  innoration  and  change,  and  he 
desired  to  take  good  oare  tfiat  the  interests  of  the 
people  should  be  protected.  After  some  hesitation,  he 
sent  in  the  names  of  three  of  the  old  judges,  i^oli 
was  the  requieite  number  fer  the  new  court.  Two  of 
the  nominees — Ambrose  Spencer  and  Jonas  Platt-*- 
were  especially  obnoxious  to  most  of  the  republican 
senators  who  belonged  to  the  legal  profession,  and  the 
nominations  were  promptly  rejected.  The  governor 
instantly  corrected  himself,  and  sent  in  other  names, 
which  were  approved.  On  another  occasion,  he  nom- 
inated  a  federalist  for  the  unimportant  office  of  notary, 
but  the  senate  refused  to  confirm  the  nomination.  In 
the  main,  however,  the  appointments  of  the  governor 
were  satisfactory  to  his  political  friends.  Where  an 
appointment  was  to  be  made  for  a  particular  locality, 
he  always  consulted  the  leading  men  belonging  to  the 
party  who  resided  in  the  vicinity ;  and  where  county 
conventions  were  held,  he  usually  adopted  their  recom- 
mendations. 

«« The  head  of  a  party,**  said  Cntlinal  De  Retz,  ""can 
do  what  he  pleases."  However  true  this  may  be  in 
monarchical  governments^  it  is  the  exoeption,  rather 
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than  the  rule,  in  a  republic.  We  have  had  but  one 
Washington,  and  but  one  Jackson. — The  great  una- 
nimity with  which  Governor  Yates  had  been  elected* 
had  served  to  impress  him  with  some  extravagant  no- 
tions  in  regard  to  his  popularity,  which,  in  the  sequel, 
he  learned  to  estimate  at  their  proper  worth.  Although 
he  was  elected  without  opposition,  he  was  none  the 
less  the  candidate  of  a  political  party.  For  the  time 
he  was  its  nominal  leader,  but  he  was  also  the  servant 
of  an  army  of  sovereigns,  and  the  same  power  thai 
made  hnn,  was  strox^  enough  ta  unmake,  whenever  it 
thought  proper  so  to  do. 

Pending  the  exciting  canvass  that  preceded  the  elec- 
tion of  Mr.  Munroe's  successor,  the  question  of  giving 
to  the  people  the  choice  oi  presidential  electors  was 
agitated  in  New  York,  and  the  fall  election  in  1623 
was  more  or  less  affected  by  it.  As  this  matter  will 
hereafter  be  examined  in  detail,*  it  is  only  necessary 
to  remark  in  this  place,  that,  in  its  origin,  the  move- 
ment was  a  mere  electioneering  device,  and  yet  ii 
added  a  great  deal  to  the  embarrassments  of  Governor 
Yates'  position,  and  contributed  to  render  him  unpopu- 
lar with  his  party,  though  every  one  admitted  his  mo- 
tives to  be  good  and  his  intentions  well-meant 

The  proposition  was  a  captivating  one,  and  had  it 
been  brought  forward  with  the  understanding,  that,  i£ 
adopted,  it  shouM  go  into- effect  infiUwrei  no  plausible 
objection  could  have  been  urged  against  it.    But  the 
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4e0igB  of  its  ftUlhofs  wad  to  defeat  the  election  of  Mn 
Crawford>  and  to  give  the  €9up  de  grace  to  his  presii 
deotial  ai^ations,— «iid  the  reader,  if  he  be  familiar 
with  the  polilical  history  of  the  country^  need  not  be 
informed  that  the  project  was  sucdessfuL 

Long  before  the  New  York  legislature  assenobled  for 
ts  annual  session^  in  January,  1624,  it  Was  ganeraHy 
known  that  this  subje<il  would  be  brought  forward  bf 
the  consideration  of  its  members  at  an  early  day.  So 
much  had  been  said  upon  the  question^  during  the  few 
months  previous^  that  Governor  Yates  thoilght  his  duty 
i^equired  him  to  refei:  to  it  in  his  message  i — ^''The 
thoice  of  electors  of  president  and  vice*president»'- 
aaid  he,  *^  has  excited  much  animadversion  throughout 
the  nation ;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted,  that  a  uniform 
tub  on  this  subject  is  not  ptiesoribed  by  the  constitu^ 
tion  of  the  United  Statesi  It  is  manifest,  that  the  maa« 
ner  of  electing  may  have  an  essential  effect  on  the 
power  and  influence  of  a  state,  with  regard  to  the 
presidential  question,  by  either  dividing  the  voteS)  or 
enabling  the  state,  with  greater  oertainQr,  to  give  an 
united  rote ;  and  until  a  uniform  rule  is  ingrafted  in 
the  oonstittttion  of  the  United  States,'  the  manner  of 
electing  will  continue  to  fluctuate^  and  no  alteration 
wade  by  any  one  state,  will  produce  a  material  change 
h,  the  various  modes  now  existing  throughout  the 
Union.  In  iome  states  the  people  will  vote  by  a  gen« 
eral  ticket ;  in  some  by  districts,  and  in  others  by  the 
legisli^Ure;  and  no  practical  remedy  probably  does 
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aiuit,  ccMogpetiat  to  raiiom  tbe  eril  efbetoaDjr,  esoeft 
hj  aa  unendnMiit  of  the  natkAal  oonstitutkm. 

^  Although  this  state  has  heretofore  Mnctioned  an 
attenyt  to  aooomplish  that  umportant  object,  which 
proved  unsuceesafiil,  the  meatore  on  that  aecoatot 
ihottld  not  be  abandooed;  and  ae  the  rabject  has  re- 
cently been  brought  before  oongress,  h  is  to  be  expect- 
ed diat  another  oi^xnrtunity  will  shortly  be  presented 
for  the  legislatiue  of  this  state  to  sanction  an  amend- 
■sent,  not  only  establishing  a  uniforai  rule  in  the  choioe 
of  electors,  bat  also  securing  the  defiraUe  otyject  ni 
directing  such  choice  to  be  made  by  die  people.  A 
more  propitious  period  of  evincing  its  propriety,  and 
eensequently  awarding  a  more  faToraMe  prospect  of 
obtaining  a  constitutional  number  of  the  states  to  aa« 
sent  to  it|  I  am  inclined  to  think  has  not  presented 
itself  since  the  oiganisation  of  the  govemibeBt  Fbn 
suaded  that  you,  as  the  representatives  of  a  finee  peo{de« 
vill  only  be  mfluenced  by  reason  and  true  patrictiw^ 
it  is  submitted  to  your  wisdom  and  discretion,  whether« 
under  existing  circumstances^  the  present  manner  of 
ehoosiug  efectors  ought,  at  this  time,  to  be  changed.*' 

Governor  Yates'  style  as  a  writer  was  somewhat  ia« 
Tolved  and  obscure,  but  the  only  fiur  construction  to 
be  put  upon  his  language  is,  that  he  desired  a  change 
to  be  made  in  the  manner  of  choosing  presidential 
dectors,  but  preferred  to  have  it  general  throughout 
the  Union,  and,  to  that  end,  looked  to  congress  to  adopt 
some  one  of  the  various  propositions  tiien  pending  be« 
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(Ebre  it  In  the  meantioiei  in  Us  opinion,  it  wm  noC 
advisable  for  the  legislature  to  interfere,  or  to  mirrender 
their  right  to  make  ohoioe  of  the  electors. 

In  the  same  messige,  the  governor  repeated  tut 
recommendations  of  the  previous  year,  with  rtspeai 
to  the  encouragement  of  domestio  manufactures  bj 
the  imposition  of  duties  on  foreign  goods  imported  into 
the  country,  the  revision  of  the  statutes  of  the  stata^ 
and  the  economical  appropriation  of  the  public 
moneys. 

A  heated  and  angry  debate  took,  {dace  in  either 
branch  of  the  legislature,  upon  the  proposition  16 
change  the  electoral  law  of  the  state.  A  bill  at  length 
passed  the  assembly,  authorizing  the  people  to  chooea 
the  eiect<nrs  by  general  ticket,  but  by  a  majority  ot 
votes,  instead  of  a  plurality,  as  was  desired  by  the 
original  friends  of  the  measure,  who  termed  themselves 
^  The  People's  Party."  In  the  senate,  after  consUer* 
abk  discussiixif  the  whole  matter  was  disposed  of,  by 
the  adoption  of  a  resolution  directing  its  further  oon<* 
sideration  to  be  postponed  till  the  first  Monday  in  No* 
vember  following,  at  which  time  the  legislature  was 
lequired  to  meet  by  law  for  the  purpose  of  choosing 
priesiAential  electors. 

Very  soon  after  Governor  Yates  entered  upon  tlia 
disdharge  of  his  executive  duties,  die  friends  of  Mr. 
Young  began  to  express  their  dissatisfiBCtion  with  hit 
course ;  and  in  a  riiort  time,  quite  a  list  of  grievances^ 
asost  of  which,  however,  were  entirely  fiui6iftd,  itm 
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^uscumolated  against  hiiii.  He  was  also  attacked,  moiC 
ungenetouiriy  and  unjostly,  in  the  public  prints,  in  a 
number  of  satirical  articles  written  by  De  Witt  Clii^ 
ton,  or  his  personal  friends.  Although  these  attacks 
annoyed  him  exceedingly,  he  was  too  easy  in  his  did* 
position  to  make  any  very  serious  ^forts  to  counteract 
the  machinations  of  his  enemies.  The  current  was 
setting  against  him,  but  he  had  not  the  nerve  and  in- 
trepidity requisite  to  stem  it  triumphantly.  It  was 
charged  by  his  opponents,  that  the  resolution  of  the 
senate  postponing  the  consideration  of  the  electoral 
bill,  was  adopted  in  porsaance  <^  his  advite.  This  he 
emphatically  denied ;  and  the  charge  was  undoubtedly 
without  foundation.  Most  of  the  prominent  leaden 
of  the  republican  party  adhered  to  him  faithfiiUy,  and 
insisted  that  he  was  entitled  to  a  renomination.  But 
the  decision  of  the  legislative  caucus,  held  in  Aprils 
1824,  was  adverse,  and  the  nomination  was  conferoed 
on  Colonel  Young.  The  Pe<^le'9  Party  also  held  a 
caucus,  but  they  concluded  to  nominate  the  gubema* 
torial  ticket  at  a  oonvention  of  delegates  to  be  held  in 
the  ensuing  month  of  September. 

After  the  adjournment  of  the  legislature,  and  during 
the  entire  summer  and  fall,  the  state  was  constantly 
agitated  by  the  jarring  strifes  and  controversies  of  op- 
posing  factions.  Everything  was  in  disorder.  The 
senators  who  had  voted  for  the  postponement  of  the 
electoral  hill  were  denounced  in  unmeasured  terms ; 
and  yet  they  and  their  friends  supportsd  the  repubUcan 
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nominee  fm*  governor,  who  had  avowed  himself  in 
favor  of  the  pi^oposed  ohange  ia  the  mode  of  choosing 
electors.  De  Witt  Clinton  had  been  removed  from 
the  G&ce  of  canal  commissioner,  and  public  sympathy 
was  aroused  in  his  behalf;  but  some  of  the  leading 
People's  men,  who  ultimately  nominated  him  as  their 
candidate  for  the  gubernatorial  office,  had  voted  for  his 
removal.  The  diacmed  pot  of  the  weird  sisters  did 
not  exhibit  ingredients  more  various,  elements  more 
diverse,  than  were  here  praeented. 

Governor  Yates  could  not  but  feel  aggrieved  at  the 
manner  in  which  he  had  been  deserted  by  his  friends ; 
and  it  is  possible  that,  amid  the  general  confusion  in 
politics,  he  might  have  fancied  that  the  People's  con- 
vention would  decide  to  give  him  their  support,  pro* 
vided  he  could  assure  them  of  his  readiness  to  support 
their  favorite  measure.  This  he  was  able  to  do,  be- 
cause the  adjournment  of  congress  without  adopting 
any  general  provision  as  he  desired,  convinced  him 
that  no  change  could  be  effected  through  their  instnu 
mentality.  He  therefore  issued  a  proclamation  on  the 
2d  day  of  June,  requiring  the  legislature  to  assemble 
on  the  2d  of  August,  alleging,  among  other  reasons,  for 
calling  an  extra  session,  that  the  people  were  justly 
alarmed  lest  their  undoubted  right  of  choosing  the 
presidential  electors  should  be  withheld  from  them. 

This  movement  was  an  unhappy  and  ill-timed  one ; 
and  it  tended  to  estrange  from  the  governor  many  of 
his  republican  friends  who  up  to  that  moment  had  con» 
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tinoed  t»  adlieie  to  hibL  The  legidfttiii«  aasonbled  m 
^oeoidance  with  the  proolamalioo,  but  they  xefiued, 
by  a  l<irgB  majority,  to  transact  any  boiineas,  and  after 
a  brief  sessioa  of  fimr  days  they  i^aia  a^iowaed. 

At  die  expiration  of  his  term  <4  office  GoTemov 
Yates  Anally  iletired  to  privale  liie.  He  resumed  his 
lesidenoe  at  Sohenectady,  and  amid  the  scenes  of  his 
^th,  with  the  associates  and  playmatea  of  former 
years,  grew  old  together.  He  remained  attached  to 
the  republican  party,  and  supported  the  administration 
of  Andrew  Jackson,  and  that  of  his  successor.  He 
rarely  took  any  active  part  in  the  political  contests  of 
this  period,  and  his  last  appearance  on  an  occasion  of 
that  character,  was  as  the  president  of  an  ''  indignation 
meeting,"  called  in  the  winter  of  1832,  by  the  demo- 
crats of  Schenectady,  to  express  their  dusatisfiictioa 
at  the  rejection  of  the  nomination  of  Martin  Van  Bur 
len  as  minister  to  England.. 

Having  attained  a  vencoraUe  age,  with  resignation 
and  in  peace,  he  was  at  length  gathered  to  his 
finthers.  He  died  in  the  city  of  his  birth,  and  d"  his 
residenoe  for  the  greater  portion  of  his  life,  <m  the  19th 
day  of  Maroh,  1887. 

Governor  Yates  w»s  married  three  (fiflferent  times. 
His  first  wife  was  Mrs.  Ann  EUice,  cf  Schenectady, 
by  whom  he  had  no  issue.  For  Us  second  wife  he 
married  Miss  Maria  Kane^  a  resident  of  Albany ;  she 
bore  him  one  daughter,  who  became  the  wife  of  John 
Kqrea  Paage»  for  mao^y  years  a  clerk  of  the  Supreme 
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Court,  and  afterwards  mayor  of  Albany.  His  third 
wife  was  Ann  Elizabeth  Delancy,  who  is  now  living, 
and  by  whom  he  had  two  daughters ;  one  of  them  mar- 
ried Mr.  J.  D.  Watkins,  of  Georgia,  and  the  other  is 
the  wife  of  Samuel  Neal,  of  New  York. 

In  person,  Governor  Yates  was  rather  above  the 
medium  ^ze  and  height.  His  appearance  was  digni* 
fied,  and  his  manners  easy  and  courteous.  In  his  de- 
portment be  was  modest  and  uhassuming.  He  was 
eaiotioas  and  reserved  to  a  degree  bordering  on  timid- 
ity. He  did  not  possess,  in  tlie  extreme  sense  of  the 
word,  a  vigorous  mind,  but  it  was  well-balanced  and 
disciplined.  His  deliberations  were  slow  in  coming  to 
maturity,  but  his  conclusions  were  generally  very  cor** 
i^ect. 

In  all  the  private  relations  he  was  every  way  esti« 
mable.  But  as  a  public  man,  as  a  politician,  he  was 
not  calculated  to  succeed.  He  was  prudent  over- 
much, and  he  lacked  the  boldness  and  energy,  for 
want  of  which  the  most  brilliant  talents  are  often* 
times  doomed  to  experience  the  bitterness  of  disap- 
potntment. 
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Wrre  the  eminent  statesman  whose  name  stands  at 
the  head  of  this  biographical  sketch,  a  new  race  of  gor* 
emors  came  upon  the  stage.  Each  one  of  his  prede* 
cessors  either  took  part  in  the  Revolation,  or  was  old 
enough  to  participate  in  its  closing  scenes, — ^but  when 
he  first  drew  breath,  its  rolling  thunders  were  rapidly 
dying  away,  and  ere  he  arrived  at  the  age  of  manhood* 
its  memories  were  among  the  hallowed  treasures  of  the 
Past.  In  his  inaugural  address  as  president  of  the 
United  States,  there  is  a  happy  allusion  to  this  fact 
"  Unlike  all  who  have  preceded  me,"  said  he, ''  the  revo* 
lution  that  gave  us  existence  as  one  people  was  achieved 
at  the  period  of  my  birth ;  and  while  I  contemplate^ 
with  grateful  reverence,  that  memorable  ev^nt,  I  feel 
that  I  belong  to  a  later  age,  and  that  I  may  not  expect 
my  countrymen  to  weigh  my  actions  with  the  same 
kind  and  partial  hand." 

Mr.  Van  Buren  was  the  first  representative  of  the 
original  Dutch  settlers  of  New  York,  who  was  elevated 
to  the  high  office  of  chief  magistrate  of  the  state.  His 
ancestors,  on  both  sides,  were  among  the  early  emi* 
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grants  from  Holland,  who  settled  upon  the  manor  of 
Rensselaerwyck,  in  the  then  cdony  of  New  Netherlands: 
His  father,  Abraham  Van  Buren,  was  an  huwiMc  tiller 
of  the  soil,  and  occupied  a  farm  near  the  present  town 
of  Kinderhook.  He  was  in  moderate  circumstances^ 
but  highly  respected  among  his  neighbors,  as  he  deserved 
to  be  ;  for  wealth,  like  rank, ''  is  but  the  guinea  stamp/' 
By  his  children,  and  by  those  of  his  associates  and 
cotemporaries  who  still  survive  him,  he  is  remembered 
as  a  man  of  sterling  character,  of  practical  good  sense, 
firm  and  decided  but  kind  and  amiable  in  his  disposi* 
tion,  and  of  exemplary  conduct  in  all  the  relations  of 
Kfe.  He  married  the  widow  of  a  Mr.  Van  Alen,  and  a 
distant  connection  of  his  family.  Her  maiden  name 
was  Hoes,  or,  as  it  was  originally  written.  Goes, — ^the 
former  being  the  corruption  of  a  name  not  undistin- 
guished in  the  annals  of  old  Netherlands.  Pride  of 
birth,  however,  has  never  been  cherished  by  her  de« 
Bcendants ;  and  it  is  barely  possible  that  they  have  in* 
quired,  whether  their  maternal  ancestors  belonged  to 
the  Gueux,  or  to  the  party  of  Granvella  or  Alva,— 
whether  they  fought  with  the  Prince  of  Orange,  or  with 
Don  John  of  Austria.* 

*  There  is  an  anecdote  told  of  Mr.  Van  Boren  which  idaj  not  b«» 
inappropriate  here,  although  in  its  main  features  it  is  unfounded— fur 
aoecdotes  of  public  men,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  are  mere  fables,-^ 
yet  this  is  not  at  aU  inconsistent  with  his  character,  and  it  can  do  na 
barm  to  repeat  it  During  Hr.  Yan  Buren's  brief  mission  to  Eng- 
land, it  is  said,  he  attended  one  of  the  sou-6es  of  Queen  Adelaide, 
at  which,  Id  a  oooTersatioa  with  him,  she  inquired  how  &r  bade  ha 
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The  mother  of  Mr.  Van  Boren  is  said  to  have  been 
a  woman  of  rare  exceUmce  and  worth,  sincerely  piou^ 
and  gifted  with  mwe  than  ordinary  intelligence  and 
sagacity.  Both  his  parents  lived  to  witness  the  hriU 
iiant  professional  triuknphs  6(  their  fton,  and  to  see  him 
making  an  assured  progress  on  the  road  to  distinction 
and' fame.  The  father  died  in  1814,  end  the  mother 
four  years  later,  in  1818.  They  were  the  parents  of 
five  children,  three  sons  and  two  daughters.  Martin^ 
the  eldest  son,  was  the  future  governor  and  president ; 
Lawrence  followed  the  occupation  of  his  &ther,  and 
now  resides  on  the  farm  belonging  to  him  in  his  \ih^ 
time ;  and  Abraham  A.,  like  his  elder  brother,  studied 
law,  practiced  for  several  years  in  the  city  of  Hudson* 
and  filled  the  office  of  surrogate  of  the  county. 

Martin  Van  Bvrbn  was  born  in  the  present  town 
of  Kinderhook,  in  Columbia,  then  Albany  County,  on 
the  fifth  day  of  December,  1782.  The  pecuniary  means 
of  his  father  were  quite  limited,  and  he  was  uuahle  to 
afford  his  son  anything  more  than  a  common  education* 
In  his  early  boyhood  the  latter  had  manifested  a  fond<^ 
ness  for  reading,  a  quickness  of  appnehension,  a  shrewd- 
ness of  observation,  and  an  aptness  of  remark^  that  de- 
noted a  superior  mind,  and  augured  well  for  the  future. 
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could  trace  biaanoeBfacyt  **Ai&rbiiokMEiaderbook,  mayitpleue 
7<Mir  maieaij,**  replied  Mr.  Van  Boren,  w'Uh  the  grare  ttrbaeity  diar- 
acteriatic  of  bim.  SoppoHog  the  name  to  be  that  of  Aome  dUtiiiguiabed 
aborigiDal  chieftain,  the  fiiir  deeoendant  of  a  loqg  line  of  QermsD  prinoea 
paid  atill  greater  deferenoe  to  her  gneat 
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fincoitnigkl  by  the  adyide  and  approbatioii  of  h\$  rela- 
tives and  frioDdfl,  he  zaalouilj  punued  the  atiidies 
usually  taught  in  the  comOMm  achoola  of  that  day,  and' 
afterward  entered  the  aoademy  in  the  village  of  Kin- 
derbook.  Here  he  made  hioiself  a  tolerable  proficieDi 
in  all  the  higher  branches  of  a  course  of  Eingliah  study^ 
and  acquired  considerable  k&owMge  of  Latin. 

At  the  aoademy,  young  Van  Boren  was  distinguished 
not  only  for  his  industry  and  ap|ilication,  but  for  his* 
unwillingness  to  take  anything  upon  trust,  and  his  con* 
sequent  habits  of  investigation  and  reflection.  He  was 
fond,  too,  of  argumentative  discussions ;  he  had  never 
studied  dialectics  as  taught  in  the  schools,  and  knew  but 
little  about  Aristotle  or  Lockci  yet  he  was  a  natural 
logician,  and  handled  die  weapons*  of  whoee  vety 
names  he  was  ignorant^  with  gteast  skiU  and  ability.  He 
was  ambitious  to  surpass  his  companions  in  extempo* 
iMeous  speaking  and  Bpglish  composition,  and  many 
tirere  the  encomiums  he  rooeived  for  his  superior  exoel* 
lence  in  these  respects. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  boweyer,  that  Mr.  Van 
Bnren  obtained  anything  like  a  finished  education*  It. 
was  only  a  bare  introduction  to  knowledge  thitt  he  re« 
ceired,  and  at  the  early  age  of  fourteen  years,  he  left, 
the  academy  forever,  and  commenced  the  study  of  the 
law.  Except  as  it  depended  upon  his  own  exertional 
in  his  leisure  hours,  without  a  teacher,  or  any  extrane* 
cos  assistance  beyond  the  occasional  advice  of  a  fevr 
kind  friends,  his  education  was  completed. 
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Sooh)  and  so  comparatireiy  tiniiiipoitabts  ww  hk 
proparatioa  for  the  study  of  that  great  soienoo)  which 
has  been  pronounced  *^  theperfeotion  of  human  reason*" 
The  members  of  the  profession  which  he  had  embraced 
were  then  distinguishedi  even  more  than  now,  for  high 
scholarship ;  and  as  Sydney  Smith  once  said  of  educated 
men  in  Englandi  Greek  and  Latin  had  beoome  among 
them  "  almost  the  only  test  of  a  cultivated  mind/'* 
But  of  classical  literatuife  young  Van  Buren  knew 
barely  the  elements,  and  though  he  labored  assiduoinly 
while  engaged  in  his  professional  studies,  to  correct  his 
deficiency  in  this  reelect,  his  talents,  because  of  it, 
have  ever  been  underjrated  by  men  of  firat-rate  acquire^ 
ments. 

The  attainments  of  the  scholar  cannot  be  valued  too 
highly,  yet  they  are  not  always  absolutely  necessary  to 
success  ;  and  "  self-made  men"— ras  they  are  perhaps 
incorrectly  termed,  because  it  seems  like  elevating  the 
mere  creature  above  the  Creator— do  not  so  often  £ul 
for  the  want  of  these,  as  they  mar  their  fortunes  by  the 
self-sufficiency  and  presumption»  to  which  as  a  class, 
they  are  exceedingly  prone.  Mr.  Van  Buren  was  des* 
tined  to  be  the  artificer  of  his  own  fames  and  to  native 
talent  of  a  high  order  he  added  the  caution  and  tact 
that  restrained  him  from  presuming  too  much.  He  had 
not  the  varied  knowledge  of  Crichtbn  or  Brougham,  but 
be  possessed  that  true  intellectual  strength,  which»  like 
the  holy  sword  of  Thalaba,  is  all-powerful  in  driving 
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aWay  dioto  daft  soroaimlB  that  ensnare  the  mind,  Errof 
and  Ignoraaoe.  He  had,  also,  •omething  of  that  innate 
geaiiu  which  gives  life  to  the  dull  marbloi  inspiration 
to  the  poet  and  the  orator,  victorj  to  the  warrior,  skill 
to  the  statesnwn,  and  a  soul  and  a  spirit  to  the  corosca* 
,  tions  of  doquence  and  the  sallies  of  wit4    He  was  H 

efaeered,  too^  by  the  examples  of  Kepler  and  Ferguson^  ;{ 

efEldonandBrskme,ofFranUin  and  Henry.    Thus 
^fted,  and  thus  encouraged,  he  could  not  fail. 

Truly,  there  can  be  no  nobler  sight  in  the  uniTersei 

than  that  of  a  young  man  boldly  entering  the  arena  of 

profesrional  life,  bearing  his  toroh  proudly  like  the 

young  champion  in  the  grove  of  Aoademus,  and  alone 

1 1  and  unaided  carving  out  for  himself  a  high  destiny! 

{'  There  is  something  almost  more  than  human,  in  his 

I  earnest  and  protracted  effort  to  achieve  a  reward  wor« 

thy  of  a  life  of  toil  and  care, — ^in  the  stem  purpose  of 

i|oul,  and  the  burning  impress  of  constant  and  unweary^ 

ing  thought^  glowing  upon  the  brow  where  Genius  has 

erected  her  altar  and  lighted  her  vestal  iBame.    Hie 

&oulties  may  be  taxed  to  the  utmost,  but  the  lofty 

spirit  and  indomitable  will  must  triun^  in  the  end« 

The  consciousness  of  the  possession  of  mental  power 

buoys  him  up  and  sustains  him ;  it  arouses  all  his  eawt* 

IfCB  into  vigorous  action;  it  brings  out  all  the  finer 

and  choicer  attributes  of  his  natural  as  does  the  sun-* 

light  the  gorgeous  colors  of  the  blossom ;  and  it  points 

him,  in  the  language  of  encouragement^  to  the  bright 

Beyond  which  he  may  hope  to  reach«    He  cannot  be 
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fitttUbM  to  bis  tnist^  for  he  koowi  and  Ms,  tfiat  te 
haf  witfaia  btm  an  emanaiion  irom  the  groal  OMHro  ol 
inteUect  and  iniad,-**that  **  GM's  mjitories  aro  thera  !** 

In  1796,  while  y«t  in  his  fburteeaih  year,  Mr.  Van 
Buren  entered  the  oflke  of  FrtUoeia  Sj^lvefter,  a  highly 
raepeetable.  lawyer  in  Kindearhook.  As  he  bad  not  re* 
ceived  a  collegiate  edueatio%  nor  spent  any  time  io 
studying  the  classics  after  the  age  of  fourteen,  his  tenn 
of  clerkships  of  coarse^  was  seven  years.  His  legst 
studies,  and  the  copying  and  drawing  papers  and  plead- 
ings usiraUy  performed  by  a  lawyer's  clet-k,  did  not  en- 
gross his  whole  time ;  but  he  found  considerable  leisure; 
which  he  wisely  improved,  for  reading  history,  for 
making  himself  fiwailiar  with  general  literature^  and 
increasing  his  knowledge  of  the  more  important  soien- 
oes  the  study  of  which  he  had  commeneed  at  the 
academy.  At  this  period  there  was  a  great  ded  of 
litigation  in  Cdumbia  county-^thougb  not  more  than 
in  other  counties  of  the  same  amount  of  popidation,^- 
and  muefa  of  this  originated  in  courts  of  justices  of  the 
peace.  These  tribunals  afforded  to  the  law  student  a 
fine  field  for  improvement  in  public  speaking,  in  exam- 
ining witnesses,  in  arranging  testimony,  in  sharpening 
the  perceptive  faculties,  and  in  exerouing  and  disci- 
plining the  judgment  They  were  schools,  too,  in  which 
human  nature  could  be  studied  in  all  its  phases  and 
characteristics. 

Mr.  Van  Buren  often  appeared  in  the  justices'  courts 
in  Kinderhook  and  the  neighboring  towns ;  he  was  some* 
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times  pitted  against  the  veterans  of  the  Colambia  bari 
and  on  one  occasion,  when  in  his  sixteenth  year,  tried 
an  important  cause  against  two  of  its  ablest  members. 
This  kind  of  discipline  not  only  fitted  him  for  the  active 
duties  of  his  profession,  and  laid  the  foundations  of  that 
skill  and  ability  which  he  afterward  displayed  as  an 
advocate,  but  it  furnished  him,  at  the  same  time,  with 
the  means  of  support 

While  a  student,  he  was  also  an  active  pditician. 
His  father  had  been  a  warm  whig  during  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  was  afterward  equally  zealous  in  the  support 
of  George  Clinton  and  Thomas  Jefierson.  The  son 
inherited  his  party  predilections,  and  though  the  repub- 
licans were  in  a  small  minority  in  the  county,  and  the 
wealth  and  patronage,  and  the  talent  too,  were  ar* 
rayed  on  the  federal  side,-^nothing  daunted  at  the  dis* 
parity  in  numbers  and  in  strength,  he  placed  himself 
among  the  imposition.  His  legal  preceptor  was  a  fed- 
eralist,  but  the  ties  of  friendship  were  less  powerful  than 
the  convictions  of  his  judgment  He  made  himself 
familiar  with  the  political  intelligence  of  the  day,  at* 
tended  the  meetings  and  conventions  of  his  party,  and 
watched  the  movements  of  men  and  things  with  a  keen 
and  sagacious  eye.  During  the  great  contest  between 
Adams  and  Jefferson,  in  1800,  he  advocated  and  de- 
fended the  republican  principles  he  had  espoused,  with 
all  the  ardor  of  a  lover.  Notwithstanding  his  youth, 
he  frequently  made  speeches  at  the  republican  gather- 

ings,  and  wrote  resolutions  and  addresses ;  and  in  the 
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fall  of  1800,  being  then  less  than  eighteen  years  cyf  age^ 
he  represented  the  republicans  of  his  native  town  in 
the  Congressional  Conrentlon  for  that  district. 

The  last  year  of  Mr.  Van  Buren's  clerkship  was 
spent  in  the  city  of  New  York,  in  the  office  of  William 
P.  Van  Ness,  who  was  eminent  both  as  a  lawyer  and 
as  a  politician.  Mr.  Van  Ness  was  a  leading  noember 
of  the  republican  party,  and  was  appointed  by  President 
Jefierson,  a  few  years  later,  to  the  office  of  District 
Judge  for  the  Southern  district  of  New  York.  He 
was,  also,  a  warm  friend  of  Aaron  Burr,  who  frequently 
▼isited  him  at  his  office.  In  this  manner  Mr.  Van 
Boren  became  acquainted  with  the  vice-president,  and 
was  honored  with  his  particular  notice  and  regard.    It  | 

was  a  prominent  trait  in  the  character  of  Mr.  Burr,  to  j 

seek  the  acquaintance  and   friendship  of  promising  i« 

young  men  of  his  own  party,  aind  they,  in  turn,  were  i: 

inclined  to  regard   him  as  a  political  oracle.      At  ( 

this  time  he  probably  anticipated  his  nomination  for 
governor  in  the  spring  of  1804,  and  on  learning  that 
Mr.  Van  Buren  was  an  active  politician  and  wielded 
considerable  influence  in  Columbia  county,  he  mani* 
fested  toward  him  more  than  ordinary  kindness.  Mr. 
Burr  was  undoubtedly  a  great  political  tactician,  but 
the  young  law-student  seems  to  have  already  learned  a 
lesson  which  his  friend  did  not  teach,  either  by  precept 
or  examine, — ^and  that  was  faithfully  to  adhere,  at  all 
times,  to  the  nominations  of  his  party.  It  will  be  seen, 
therefore,  that  the  flattering  attentions  of  this  distin- 
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goished  man  were  insufficient  to  detach  him  bom  the 
support  of  the  regular  republican  oandidatow 

Just  before  he  completed  his  twenty^first  year,  in  the 
month  of  November,  1603,  Mr.  Van  Buren  was  ad- 
niitted  to  the  bar  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  York 
as  en  attorney  at  law^  and  immediately  returned  to 
Kinderfaook  to  practice  his  profession^  By  her  first 
marriage  with  Mr.  Van  Alen^  his  mother  had  two  sons 
and  a  daughter.  The  sons,  John  I.  and  James  I.  Van 
Alan,  were  both  extremely  kind  to  their  half-brother 
Martin,  and  the  former  assisted  him  considerably  while 
he  was  pui^uing  his  professional  studies^  James  I.  was 
now  a  lawyer  in  Kioderhook,  in  good  practice,  and» 
being  also  an  active  politician,*  he  needed  a  partner  in 
his  business.  Accordingly »  upon  the  admission  of  Mr. 
Van  Buren  to  the  bar,  a  connection  was  proposed  be>> 
tween  them  and  at  once  formed. 

The  bar  of  Columbia  county  presented  at  this  time  a 
most  briUiant  array  of  intellectual  strengthi  At  its  bead 
were  William  W.  Van  Ness,  Elisha  Williams,  Thomas 
P.  Grosvenor,  and  Jacob  R.  Van  Rensselaer,  all  proa^ 
inent  federalists,  and  equally  distinguished  as  lawyers 
and  politicians.  Against  such  competitors  Mr.  Van 
Buren  was  obliged  to  contend,  at  the  very  outset  of  his 
professional  life.  The  influence  of  a  powerful  party 
was,  in  great  part,  adverse  to  his  success,  and  ultimately 
decidedly  hostile  to  him.  His  energetic  industry  and 
promising  talents  had  attracted  notice,  however,  and 

•  Hr.  Yaa  Aba  wan  a  repnaeeatatiye  in  C«igreM  from  1S07  to  1800. 
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n^ere  well  appreciated  by  his  political  opponent.  Great 
efibrta  were  made  by  his  federal  friends  and  acquaints 
aiioeSi  and  particularly  by  his  half-brother,  John  L 
Van  Alen,  to  win  him  over  to  their  side.  The  ia** 
ducements  held  out  to  him  were  many  and  powerflil ; 
for,  in  addition  to  the  private  friendships  whieh  be  had 
formed,  and  desired  to  cherish,  the  landed  aristocracy 
of  the  county,  the  wealth,  the  power  and  patronage 
were  with  the  federalists. 

None  of  these  influences  or  considerations  were  suf« 
fictent  to  detach  him  from  the  party  with  which  he  had 
anited  ere  he  arrived  at  the  age  of  manhood.  Sprung 
£rom  the  humbler  ranks  in  life,  his  sympathies  were  with 
the  people.  Without  money  or  influential  oonnec« 
tions,  and  relying  solely  upon  his  own  eneigies  and 
talents,  he  won  his  way  to  distinction.  The  federals 
ists  saw  that  he  could  not  be  swerved  in  his  political 
course,  and  they  turned  upon  him  the  whole  weight  of 
their  artillery.  The  republicans,  few  though  they  were 
in  number,  admired  both  his  spirit  and  his  talents; 
they  rallied  around  him,  and  he  was  soon  the  leading 
lawyer  of  his  party  in  the  county.  His  business  in« 
creased,  and  his  clients  daily  became  more  numerous. 
All  this  while  he  was  an  active  politician ;  yet  in  this 
respect  his  position  could  hardly  be  considered  an  en« 
TiaUe  one.    The  fire  of  party  spirit  burned  intensely,  I 

and  its  influence  was  felt  in  every  relation  of  life : — h 
consumed  the  ties  of  friendship;  it  gave  additional 
heat  and  bitterness  to  business  strifes  and  eontentions; 
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aad  in  the  breast  of  the  judge,  it  warmed  into  life 
feelings  of  partiality  and  favoritism. 

Though  Mr.  Van  Buren  was  then,  as  he  ever  has 
been,  distinguished  for  his  unfailing  courtesy  toward 
his  political  opponents,  he  was  attacked  by  the  federal 
press,  and  by  the  speakers  in  that  interest,  with  unusual 
zeal  and  animosity.  His  humble  origin  was  referred  to  in 
the  language  of  contempt;  his  character  was  traduced, 
and  his  talents  depreciated.  Being  slight  of  frame, 
and  moderate  in  stature,  his  person  was  also  sneered 
at ;  but  those  who  watched  his  course  attentively,  must 
have  been  reminded  of  Boswell's  description  of  Wil- 
berforoe  when  addressing  the  electors  of  York  from 
the  hustings,  after  his  triumphant  return  in  1784  ;— 
**  I  saw,"  said  he,  '*  what  seemed  a  mere  shrimp  mount 
upon  the  table,  but  as  I  listened,  he  grew  and  grew,  un- 
til  the  shrimp  became  a  whale." — So  Mr.  Van  Buren, 
as  the  difficulties  multiplied  in  his  path,  bore  himself 
with  greater  manliness,  and  in  a  very  few  years  he 
stood  beside  the  ablest  of  his  federal  compeers,  in  the 
front  rank  of  the  Columbia  bar. 

In  1606  Mr.  Van  Buren  was  married  to  Hannah 
Hoes,  a  distant  connection  of  his  by  the  mother's  side, 
and  whose  brother  had  married  one  of  his  sisters.  The 
attachment  which  had  thus  ripened  into  marriage  was 
formed  in  early  life,  and  consummated  as  soon  as  Mr. 
Van  Buren's  circumstances  would  permit.  His  wife 
was  a  most  estimable  woman,  as  well  in  disposition  as 
in  character ;  and  how  sincere  and  ardent  was  his  af- 
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fection,  maj  be  infi^rred  from  the  fidelitj  with  which 

he  has  treasured  the  memory  of  her  who  has 

>  ■ 

**  g(ioe  before 
To  that  unseen  and  silent  shore.** 

She  died  ol  consumption  in  I818»  and  be  has  ever 
since  remained  a  widower.  By  her  he  had  four  sons, 
Abraham,  John,  Martin,  and  Smith  Thompson.  John 
was  for  a  long  time  a  prominent  lawyer  and  poli- 
tician in  the  city  of  Albany ;  from  184&  to  1848  he 
was  attorney-general ;  he  is  now  practicing  hb  profes* 
sion  in  the  city  of  New  York  with  eminent  auccess ; 
and  there  is  probably  no  man  of  his  agei  who  wields  a 
greater  influence  in  the  democratic  party  of  the  state. 
Abraham  was  educated  at  Weftt  Point,  entered  the 
army,  and  rose  to  the  rank  of  major  in  the  second  regi- 
ment of  dragoons ;  after  serving  a  few  years  in  this 
position,  he  re&igned  on  account  of  his  ill  health,  but 
during  the  war  with  Mexico  he  offered  his  services  to 
the  government,  and  received  the  commission  of  pay- 
master. 

In  1864,  notwithstanding  his  personal  friendship  for 
Mr.  Burri^^who  was  supported  for  the  office  of  gover* 
nor  by  the  federalists  and  a  small  fraction  of  the  re* 
publican  party,  Mr.  Van  Buren  gave  his  vote — ^tbe 
first  he  ever  deposited  in  the  ballot-box — ^for  General 
Lewis,  as  the  regular  republican  nominee.  For  the 
same  reason  he  supported  Mr.  Tompkins  in  1807»  in 
opposition  to  Governor  Lewis,  then  a  candidate  for  re* 
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election  under  circumstancefl  similar  to  those  of  Colonel 
Burr  three  years  previous. 

At  the  election  in  1807  the  united  forces  of  the 
Lewisites  and  federalists  were  defeated ;  Mr.  Tompkins 
was  chosen  governor,  and  with  him  a  majority  of  the 
republican  candidates  for  the  legislatiure.  In  the  follow- 
ing winter,  therefore,  a  new  council  of  appointment  was 
selected,  by  which  most  of  the  Lewisites  and  federalists 
were  removed  from  offiee,  and  their  places  filled  with 
republicans.  The  first  official  distinction  which  Mr. 
Van  fiuren  ever  received  was  conferred  upon  him  by 
this  council.     On  the  20tb  of  March,  1808,  he  was  ap.  | 

j ;  pointed  Surrogate  of  the  county  of  Columbia.  1 

!|  In  consequence  of  this  appointment,  and  in  the  hope  < 

j:  (Padding  to  his  professional  business,  necessarily  limited 

in  a  place  so  retired  as  Kinderbook,  Mr.  Van  Bunen 
determined  to  remove  to  Hudson,  ihe  county  seat,  which 
he  accordingly  did  toward  the  close  of  the  year.  His 
reputation  as  a  lawyer  had  already  extended  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  county,  and  his  remoral  to  Hudson 
was  followed  by  an  increase  of  business*  Wealth*  and 
the  honors  of  the  profession,  constantly  lowed  in  upon 
him.  Mr.  Van  Ness  had  now  been  appointed  one  of 
the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  state,  and  there 
remained  no  one  at  the  bar  of  the  county  todiaipute  the 
superiority  with  him  except  Elisba  WiUianis»  also  a 
isesideot  of  Hudson. 
Mr.  Williams  and  Mr.  Van  Burea  were  almost  al« 
, '  ways  arrayed  against  ei^ch  other.    The  former  was  no 
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mean  antagonkt,  and  before  a  jury  was  probably  mor» 
eflkctiye  than  his  rival  Both  were  able  reasoners,  but 
Mr.  Williams  dwelt  too  much  upon  the  streng  p<Mnta 
of  his  case  and  amplified  ai^d  illustrated  them,  while 
Mr.  Van  Buren  was  systematic  and  concise,  though 
he  neglected  nothing.  Both  possessed  eloquence,  but' 
that  of  Mr.  Williams  was  extraneous  to  his  argument, 
while  that  of  Mr.  Van  Buren  was  inherent  in  it.  Mr. 
WiUiams  was  imaginatiye  and  a  splendid  declaimer, 
and  his  oratory  told  in  the  jury-box.  Mr.  Van  Buren 
was  clear,  plausible  and  convincing,  and  consequently 
more  successful  with  the  Court.  The  one  trusted  too 
much  to  his  own  genius,  but  the  other  was  careful 
to  prepare  himself  prop^ly  for  every  professiimal  en* 
counter. 

Mr.  Van  Buren,  however,  had  not  pursued  as  thorough 
a  course  of  legal  reading  and  study  as  he  desired  to 
do,  on  account  of  the  constant  employment  of  his  time 
in  his  practice,  but  upon  his  removiJ  to  the  county  seat, 
he  found  that  his  business,  though  more  extensive,  did 
not  call  him  so  much  from  home,  and  he  determined  to 
remedy  the  difficulty  before  it  was  too  late.  ''  He  pur- 
chased a  very  extensive  and  well-selected  library  which 
had  been  the  property  of  an  eminent  lawyer,  then  de- 
ceased, and  devoted  his  best  energies  to  a  systematic 
and  extended  course  of  reading.  But  he  made  no 
parade  of  his  assiduity  ;  indeed,  his  habits  were  rather 
fitted  to  conceal  it.  During  the  busy  part  of  the  day, 
he  was  seen  constantly  mingling  in  conversation,  or 
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engaged  in  his  ordinary  business,  with  those  who  had' 
occasion  to  consult  him.  He  mingled  with  freedom, 
and  even  with  zest,  in  the  social  circle  and  more  formal 
visiting  assemblies;  and  in  the  habitual  cheerftdness 
of  his  manner  there  was  nothing  to  indicate  the  severe 
student.  He  chose  that  his  industry  should  rather  ap- 
pear by  its  proper  fruits  at  the  bar,  than  be  indicated 
by  morose  infractions  of  social  customs,  or  the  anxious, 
care-worn  visage,  which  many  put  on,  as  an  evidence 
of  severe  thought.  But  in  the  stillness  of  the  night,  he 
buried  his  whole  soul  in  the  researches  of  legal  science. 
'  At  that  propitious  season,  he  knelt  at  the  shrine  of  that 
'jealous  mistress  which  allows  no  rival,' and  communed 
with  those  eloquent  oracles  of  enlightened  reason,  which 
are  too  often  allowed  to  repose  in  silence  on  the  dusty 
shelf."* 

Throughout  the  administration  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  the 
subject  of  this  memoir  was  among  the  warmest  'atul 
most  active  of  his  friends  and  supporters.  He  approved 
of  the  restrictive  policy,  and,  generally,  of  all  the  prom- 
inent measures  affecting  the  domestic  or  foreign  rela* 
tions  of  the  country.  In  1808,  his  preferences  were  for 
George  Clinton  as  the  successor  of  Mr.  Jeflferson,  but 
he  cheerfully  acquiesced  in  the  decision  of  his  party 
in  favor  of  Mr.  Madison.  In  1810  be  supported  Gov- 
ernor Tompkins  for  reflection.  In  the  following  year 
he  signalized  his  attachment  to  the  venerable  Clinton 

•  Holhndfs  life  of  Ysd  Buren,  pi  6a 
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by  justifying  and  defending  his  casting  vote  against  the 
re-charter  of  the  old  bank  of  the  United  States. 

In  1812,  Mr.  Van  Buren  opposed  with  alt  his  ability 
and  influence  the  proposition  to  charter  the  Bank  of 
America,  and  warmly  sustained  Governor  Tompkins  in 
his  prorogation  of  the  state  legislature.  At  a  repub- 
lican convention  held  in  Columbia  county,  he  deliv* 
ered  an  able  speech  upon  this  subject,  and  procured  the 
adoption  of  a  series  of  resolutions  denouncing  and  con- 
demning the  incorporation  of  the  bank. 

Previous  to  the  annual  election  in  the  spring.of  1812, 
Mr.  Van  Buren  was  put  in  nomination  by  the  republi- 
cans of  the  Middle  District,  to  which  Columbia  county 
belonged,  as  their  candidate  for  State  Senator.  His 
opponent  was  Edward  P.  Livingston,  a  Madisonian 
republican  and  a  friend  to  the  Bank  of  America.  Mr. 
Van  Buren  was  the  regular  candidate  of  his  party,  but 
Mr.  Livingston,  who  was  then  a  member  of  the  Senate 
and  afterward  voted  for  the  bank  charter,  received  the 
support  of  the  interest  advocating  it,  and  of  the  entire 
federal  party  of  his  district,  in  addition  to  that  of  his 
Lewisite  friends.  The  former  was  successful,  in  spite 
of  the  influences  opposed  to  his  success ;  yet  his  ma* 
jority  was  only  two  hundred  in  a  poll  of  twenty  thou- 
sand votes.  From  this  time  he  remained  almost  con- 
Btantly  in  public  life,  up  to  the  period  of  his  retirenoent 
from  the  presidency. 

Elected  to  the  New  York  Senate  as  aClintonian 
republican,  Mr.  Van  Buren  would  have  been  faithless 
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to  his  friends  had  he  not  supported  De  Witt  Clinton  at 
the  presidential  election  in  1812.  He  was  not  a  mem- 
ber of  the  legislature  by  which  that  gentleman  was 
originally  nominated,  but  he  undoubtedly  approved  of 
its  proceedings.  His  support  of  Mr.  Clinton  was  an 
error,  perhaps,  but  after  his  election  to  the  Senate  he 
could  not  well  have  avoided  it.  Admitting  that  he 
erred  in  this  respect,  it  will  not  appear  at  all  strange, 
when  we  reflect  that  more  than  three  fourths  of  the 
republican  party  in  New  York  were  ardently  in  favor 
of  Mr.  Clinton. 

It  is  a  gross  mistake,  however,  to  charge  Mr.  Van 
Buren,  as  has  been  done  in  the  heat  of  party  contests, 
with  opposition  to  the  war  of  1812.  He  approved  of 
all  the  war  measures  adopted  at  the  congressional  ses« 
•ion  of  1811-12,  including  the  declaration,  and  the 
records  of  the  New  York  legislature  show  that  he  sus- 
tained the  national  authorities,  from  first  to  last,  to  the 
utmost  of  his  ability.  Had  he  not  been  convinced 
that  the  war  would  be  prosecuted  with  greater  vigor 
and  energy  under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  Clinton  than 
under  those  of  Mr.  Madison,  he  would  have  withheld 
his  support  from  the  former  even  at  the  last  moment. 
But  such  was  his  firm  conviction ;  and,  considering  the 
character  of  the  two  men — the  one  bold  and  decisive, 
and  the  other  timid  and  hesitating — it  is  impossible  to 
lee  how  he  could  have  arrived  at  a  different  conclusion. 

Mr.  Van  Buren  took  his  seat  in  the  -Senate  at  the 
extra  session  in  November,  1812.    Though  it  was  his 
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first  appearance  in  a  legislative  body,  his  character  and 
talents  were  so  well  known  and  so  highly  appreciated, 
that  he  was  complimented  with  the  unusual  honor  of 
an  appointment  on  the  committee  to  prepare  an  answer 
to  the  governor's  speech.  The  answer  was  drawn  up 
and  reported  by  him.  In  it  he  fiilly  approved  of  the 
war,  and  insisted,  to  quote  its  language,  "  that  at  a 
period  like  the  present,  when  our  country  is  engaged 
in  a  war  with  one  of  the  most  powerful  nations  of 
Europe,  difference  of  opinion  on  abstract  points  should 
not  be  suffered  to  impede  or  prevent  our  united  and 
vigorous  support  of  the  constituted  authority  of  the 
nation." 

In  the  republican  legislative  caucus  held  for  the 
nomination  of  presidential  electors,  Mr.  Van  Bureu 
.  took  a  prominent  part.  The  friends  of  Mr.  Madison 
claimed  that  a  portion  of  the  electors  ought  to  be  se- 
lected by  them ;  but  he  opposed  this  in  a  speech,  and 
contended  that  the  republicans  of  the  state  had  de- 
cided at  the  election  in  the  spring  of  1812,  and  at  the 
legislative  caucus  in  May  following,  that  Mr.  Clinton 
was  their  choice  for  the  presidency.  He  earnestly 
protested,  therefore,  against  any  division  of  the  vote  of 
New  York,  and  a  majority  of  the  caucus  coincided 
with  him  in  opinion.  Through  his  tact  and  address, 
for  he  at  once  took  the  lead  of  the  Clintonian  repub- 
licans, electors  were  fixed  upon,  and  chosen  by  tfaa 
legislature,  who  gave  their  votes  to  Mr.  Clinton.  The 
federalists  had  now  taken  up  Mr.  Clinton  as  their  can-^ 
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didate,  and  they  held  the  balance  of  power  in  the  legis* 
lature,  between  the  Clintonian  and  the  Madisonian  re- 
publicans.  Yet  Mr.  Van  Buren  would  not,  nor  did  he 
consent,  to  'any  union  with  his  old  opponents.  The 
Totes  of  some  of  the  federal  members  were  given  for 
the  Clintonian  electors,  but  there  was  no  amalgamation 
of  parties. 

It  has  been  charged  against  Mr.  Van  Buren,  that, 
through  his  instrumentality,  a  bargain  was  made  with 
the  federal  members,  and  that  they  agreed  to  vote  for 
the  Clintonian  electors,  upon  the  consideration  that 
Rufus  King  should  be  returned  to  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States.*  This  was  certainly  not  the  case. 
There  was  no  friendship  whatsoever  between  De  Witt 
Clinton  and  Mr.  King;  but  the  federalists,  without 
doubt,  had  an  understanding  with  the  friends  of  Mr. 
Clinton  who  favored  the  incorporation  of  the  Bank  of 
America.  The  latter  were  ripe  for  intrigue,  and  Mr. 
King  was  indebted  to  them  for  his  election. 

Almost  the  first  business  of  the  members  of  the  legis- 
lature at  the  regular  session  in  the  following  winter, 
was  to  select  candidates  for  the  gubernatorial  election. 
Mr.  Van  Buren  advocated  and  voted  for  the  renomi- 
nation  of  Grovernor  Tompkins,  at  the  republican  caucus, 
and  waa  selected  to  prepare  the  address  to  the  electors 
of  the  state.  The  following  extracts  from  this  paper 
are  favorable  specimens  of  his  style  as  a  writer,  and  show 
the  position  which  he  occupied  in  regard  to  the  war. 

•  Defenoe  of  Judge  Bponoer,  1MB. 
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*  In  making  this  i^peal,  whkh.  is  ■anetLoned  by  nsag^  and  the  &» 
cessitjr  of  which  is  rendered  imperious  by  the  situation  of  cor  com- 
moo  country,  we  feel  it  to  be  our  duty,  as  it  lb  our  wish,  to  speak  to 
you  in  the  language  which  alone  it  becomes  freemen  to  use — the  ]an« 
gunge  to  whidi  alone  it  becomes  freemen  to  listen — ^the  language 
of  truth  and  sincerity ;— to  speak  to  you  of  things  as  they  are  and 
aa  they  should  be,-^o  speak  to  you  with  unrestrained  freedom  of 
your  rights  and  your  duties,— and  if  by  so  doing  we  shall  be  so  for- 
tunate as  to  convince  you  of  the  correctness  of  the  opinion  we  hold ; 
to  communicate  to  you  the  anxious  solicitude  we  feel  for  our  tountry 
and  its  rights ;  to  turn  your  attention  from  the  minor  oonsideliitiont 
which  have  hitherto  divided,  distracted,  and  disgraced  the  American 
people,  and  to  direct  it  exclusively  to  the  contemplation  and  support 
of  your  national  honor  and  national  interests^  our  first  and  only  object 
will  be  effected. 

"  That  tempest  of  passion  and  of  lawless  violence  which  has  hitherto 
almost  exclusively  raged  in  the  countries  of  the  old  world,  which  has 
ravaged  the  fairast  portions  of  the  earth,  and  caused  her  sons  to  drink 
deep  of  the  cup  of  human  misery — not  satiated  by  the  myriads  of  vio- 
tims  which  have  been  sacrificed  at  its  shrine,  has  reached  our  hitherto 
peaoefiil  shores.  After  years  of  forbearance  in  despite  of  oonceasiona 
without  number,  and  we  had  almost  said,  without  limitation,  that  cruel 
and  unrelenting  spirit  of  oppression  and  injustice  which  has  for  oentnh 
ries  chaf adterized  the  British  cabinet,  overwhelmed  nation  after  nation, 
and  caused  humanity  to  shed  tears  of  blood,  has  involved  us  in  a  war,—* 
on  the  termination  of  which  are  staked  the  present  honor,  and  the 
future  welfsre  of  America. 

**  While  thus  engaged  in  an  arduous  and  interesting  struggle  with  the 
open  enemies  of  our  land  from  without^  the  formation  of  your  gover&- 
ment  requires  that  you  should  exercise  the  elective  franchise, — a  right 
which  in  every  other  country  has  been  destroyed  by  the  ruthless  hand 
of  power,  or  blasted  by  the  unhallowed  touch  of  corraption;  but 
which,  by  the  blessings  of  a  munificent  Providence,  has  as  yet  been 
preserved  to  you  in  its  purity. 

"  The  selection  of  your  most  important  f unctionaiies  is  at  hand.    In 
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ft  govertttnent  like  oim,  when  aH  powor  and  aoTBrdgoty  rest  irith  iho 
people,  the  exercise  of  this  right  and  the  conaeqnent  expression  of  pab- 
lie  interest  and  publk  feeling,  is^  on  ordinary  ooeasioDB,  a  matter  of 
deep  concern,  bat  at  a  period  lilw  the  present^  of  Tital  importanee  \-^ 
to  satisfy  yon  of  that  importanee,  and  to  adrise  yon  in  ifci  exercise,  is 
the  object  of  this  address.** 

After  presenting  &  clear  and  succinct  account  of  the 
origin  and  causes  of  the  war>  showing  the  necessity 
that  forced  its  declaration  upon  the  government  of  the 
United  States^  and  referring  to  the  temporary  repeal 
of  the  orders  in  council,  and  their  reSnactment,  the 
address  continues:— 

"  The  American  people— ft  people  ridi  iti  resoorces,  possessed  of  ft 
high  sense  df  txfttional  honor,  the  only  free  people  oil  earth, — ^had  re- 
solved  in  Uie  &ce  of  an  observing  woild,  that  those  orders  were  a  di* 
reot  attack  upon  their  sorcreignty — that  a  submission  to  them  tnvolyed 
s  surrender  of  their  independence ;  and  a  solemn  determination  to  ad* 
here  to  them,  tras'  oflldally  declared  by  the  rder  of  the  British  nation. 
Hiqs  sitnated,  what  was  your  goyemment  to  do  f  Was  there  room 
for  doubt  or  hesitatioo  as  to  the  hostile  views  of  England  9  No.  Lest 
aneh  doabts  might  prevent  a  rupture,  id  acts  of  violent  injustice  were 
eontioufllly  added  acts  of  the  most  opprobrious  insult  While  the 
formal  relations  of  amity  remained  yet  nnbroken— while  peace  was  yet 
supposed  to  exist— in  cool  Uood  an  unprovoked  attack  is  made  upon 
one  of  your  national  ships,  and  several  American  citixens  basely  and 
Cowardly  murdered  At  the  moment  your  feelings  were  at  the  highest 
pitch  of  irritation  in  consequence  of  the  perfidious  disavowal  of  Ers^ 
kine's  agreement,  a  minister  Is  sent,  not  to  minister  to  your  rights-^not 
to  extenuate  the  conduct  of  his  predecessor— but  to  beard  your  Eteco* 
tiye — to  add  insnlt  to  injury ;  and  to  fiing  contumely  and  reproach  in 
the  lace  of  the  Ezecotive  of  the  American  nation,  in  the  presence  of 
the  American  people 
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"To  cap  the  climax  of  ber  iniqailj ;  to  ffll  up  the  meaaoro  of  oar 
WroDga;  abe  reaolved  to  peraist  in  aaollnr  UMaaare^  anrpaaaed  by  nana 
k  flagraDt  enormiiy— «  maaaare  which  of  haelf  waa  adaquata  oauae  of 
war^a  meaauro  which  had  azcitod  the  HTolieai  aolidtode,  and  reoeiyed 
the  iBuremittiog  attention  of  every  adminiatration  of  our  government 
from  the  time  of  Wauhington  to  the  present  day ;  the  wicked,  the  odi- 
ous and  detestable  practice  of  impressing  American  aeamen  into  her 
aervice ;  of  entombing  our  aona  within  the  walls  of  her  ahipe  of  war; 
compelling  them  to  waste  their  livea,  and  apill  their  Uood  in  the  aer- 
vioe  of  a  foreign  goTernment — a  practice  which  aubjected  every  Ameri- 
can  tar  to  the  violence  and  petty  tyranny  of  A  British  midafaipDiai^ 
and  many  of  them  to  a  life  of  the  mosi  gaUing  aerritnde-^a  pnetna 
which  never  can  be  anbaoHtad  to  by  a  natioo  profeasing  cUims  to  free- 
dom ;  which  can  never  be  acquiesced  in  by  government  without  resciBd- 
ing  the  great  artide  of  our  aafety,  tht  reciproeiiy  of  obedience  and  piia> 
teeii&H  between  the  rulere  emd  tke  rmML 

"  Under  such  accumulated  drcumstanoea  of  inault  and  of  injury,  wa 
aak  again,  what  was  your  government  to  do  t  Wd  put  the  questioa 
not  *  to  that  fiustion  which  misrepresents  the  government  to  the  people^ 
and  the  people  to  the  government ;  traduces  one  half  the  nation  to  ca- 
jole the  other  and  by  keeping  up  diatruat  and  division,  wishes  to  be> 
mne  the  proud  arbiter  of  the  fortune  and  late  of  America,'— not  to 
them,  but  to  every  sound  head  and  honest  heart  in  the  nation,  it  is  thai 
we  put  the  question,-*What  was  your  government  to  do  9  Was  abe 
baaely  and  ingloriously  to  abandon  the  rjghta  for  which  you  and  your 
frthera  fought  and  bled  I  Waa  ahe  ao  early  to  cower  to  the  natioa 
irhich  has  sought  to  straqgia  ua  in  our  inlnqy,  and  which  has  never 
ceased  to  retard  our  approach  to  manhood?  No:  we  will  not  for  a 
moment  doubt,  that  every  man  who  is  in  truth  and  fiust  an  AnmrtwM^ 
will  say  that  woTt  amd  war  alane^  loae  our  only  refuge  from,  natuMMl 
degradoHon—our  only  courm  to  national  proeperity  I 

**  F^ow-citixena— throughout  the  whole  period  of  the  political 
atrqggles,  which,  if  they  have  not  absolutely  dii^graoed,  have  certainly 
not  exalted  our  character,  no  remark  was  more  common—no  expeota* 
tion  more  cheerfully  indulged  in — than  that  those  aevere  and  malev^ 
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Iml  ootttaotioBs  would  only  W  wwtiiniwl  in  time  of  p€Me ;  tii&t  iribeii 
ibB  oouatry  ihould  be  involved  in  wir,  every  wish,  and  every  aenti- 
meiit  voold  be  eKclnaively  Ameriimn.  But  unfortuiietely  for  oar 
oountiy,  tboee  reeaooAble  expeetetieni  have  not  been  realised,  notwitii- 
■tending  every  one  knowi^  that  the  power  of  dedariog  war,  and  the 
dnty  of  aupportiog  it»  beloqg  to  the  General  Qovemmeot ;  notwitb- 
atendii^  that  the  oonstitutiooai  remedy  iv  the  removal  of  the  men  to 
whom  thia  power  k  thua  delegated,  haa  recently  been  afforded ;  not- 
withstanding  the  reflection  of  the  aame  president  by  whom  thia  war 
was  commenced,  and  a  migority  of  representatives,  whose  estimate  of 
oar  rights,  and  whose  views  are  similar  to  those  who  firut  declared  it ; 
■Mn,  who^  by  the  provinons  of  the  constitution,  mast  retain  their  re- 
apective  stations  for  a  period  of  anch  duration,  as  predndes  a  continued 
eppoaition  of  their  measurea  witbont  a  complete  destruction  of  onr 
national  interest^-an  oppoaitian  at  once  nnceaaing  and  malignant,  ia 
atiU  continaed,  to  every  meaanre  of  the  administration.  •  *  •  • 
Among  the  most  prominent  of  thoae  charges,  [charges  against  the 
stale  and  national  administrationa,]  ia  that  of  enmity  to  commerce,  oo 
liie  part  ef  the  repobUcan  adminiatraUona.  Never  was  there  a  calum- 
ny more  wicked.  Enmity  to  oommeroe  I  We  ask,  and  we  ask  em- 
phatically, where  is  the  evidence  of  itt  What  is  the  basis  on  which 
they  rest  their  claim  to  public  confidence  t  It  is  that  the  admioiatra- 
tion  is  engaged  in  a  war  which  they  claim  to  be  unpopular.  What  are 
the  causes  for  which  tnis  war  ii  waged,  and  which  have  hitherto  em* 
broiled  ua  with  the  nations  of  Europe  t  They  are  tke  violation  of  omr 
eommer^ial  righU,  and  the  imprtument  of  our  seamen  I  The  adminia* 
txation  then,  are  jeopardising  their  iotereat  with  the  people;  they 
furnish  weapons  of  offence  to  their  adversaries ;  they  brave  all  dangers, 
for  the  maintenance  and  mxjppati  of  our  commercial  rights;  and  yet 
they  are  the  enemies  of  commerce  1  Can  such  base  sophistiy,  such 
eoDtemptible  nonsense,  impose  on  the  credulity,  or  pervert  the  under- 
■tamting  of  a  su^le  honest  man  f 

**  Suffer  not  yourselvea  to  be  deceived  by  the  pretence,  that  becaaaa 
Gnat  Britain  haa  been  forced  by  her  subjects  to  make  a  qualified  re- 
peal of  her  orders,  our  goremment  ought  to  abandon  her  ground. 
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That  ground  WM  taken  to  resist  tvo  great  and  crying  grievances,  the 
destraction  of  our  commerce  and  ttie  impressment  of  our  i«amen.  The 
latter  is  the  most  important,  in  proportaoa  as  we  prefer  the  liberty  and- 
lives  of  our  dticens  to  their  property.  Distrust,  therefore,  the  man 
who  could  advise  your  government  at  any  thne,  and  more  especially,  at 
this  time, — when  your  brave  sailors  are  exciting  the  admiration,  and 
fordng  the  respect  of  an  astoni»hed  world ;  when  tboir  decdii  of  heroic 
valor  make  old  Ocean  smile  at  the  humiliation  of  her  ancient  tyrant— 
at  such  a  time,  we  say  again,  mark  the  man  who  wonld  onantenanco 
government  tfi  coimntUin^  our  tailors'  righU  for  the  tafety  of  cut 
merehmUi  good*,    ♦    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

**  Fellow-citizens — should  those  political  witlings,  who  are  not  only 
ignorant  themselves  of  the  leading  points  of  controversy  in  om-  dis- 
putes with  the  belligerents,  but  who  are  uniformly  assailing  yon  aa 
men  destitute  at  once  of  spirit  and  of  judgment-— should  they  point  to 
the  wars  whidi  agitate  and  have  convulsed  Europe,  aa  arguments 
against  the  prosecution  of  that  just  and  necessary  one  which  has  been 
forced  upon  us,  we  know  that  you  will  indignantly  repel  the  unfounded 
fuggesti^  Hie  wars  of  Europe  are  waged  by  mon&rcfas,  to  gratify 
their  individual  malice,  their  individual  caprice,  and  to  satiate  their  )aw«' 
less  ambition.  Ours  ia  in  defence  of  tights  which  must  be  defended, 
or  our  glory  as  a  nation  will  be  extinguished — the  sun  of  our  greatness 
will  set  forever.  As  well  might  it  have  been  said  during  the  revolution 
that  war  should  not  be  waged,  because  wars  had  desolated  Europa 
The  same  rights  you  then  fought  to  obtain  you  must  now  fight  to  pre- 
serve— the  contest  is  the  same  now  as  it  was  then — and  the  feelings, 
which  then  agitated  the  public  mind,  whicii  on  the  one  hand  supported, 
and  on  the  other  sought  to  destroy,  the  liberties  of  the  country,  will  bd 
seen  and  felt  in  the  conduct  of  the  men  of  tins  day.  •    *    •    • 

**  We  solicit  the  honest  men  of  all  parties — to  remember  that  ours  is  the 
last  republic — ^that  all  the  influence  of  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe 
has  been  exerted  to  propagate  the  doctrine,  that  a  government  like 
ours  can  never  stand  the  rude  shock  of  war ;  to  reflect  that  this  is  the 
first  occasion  hi  which  this  government  has  been  engaged  in  a  war,  and 
that  the  great  and  interesting  question^  whether  mac  is  capaUe  of 
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Bclfgorenimeiity  Vhether  our  republic  moat  go  fhe  tray  of  Hb  pred^ 
cetBon,  or  whefker,  sopporUd  hy  ilie  hearts  aod  anns  of  ha*  free  eiti* 
teoMi  she  shall  deride  the  reTiliugs,  and  defeat  the  maohinatioDs  of  her 
cDemies,  are  now  to  be  tried.*^ 

After  reading  this  address,  no  one  could  mistake  the 
position  which  Mr.  Van  Buren  occupied  in  relation  to 
the  war.  Indeed^  had  it  not  been  for  the  support  of 
Mr.  Clinton  by  the  federalists  in  1812,  this  \rould  never 
have  been  questioned.  The  truth  was,  (hat  nearly  all 
the  republican  members  of  the  New  1tvvk  legislature 
who  were  the,  most  active  in  procuring  the  original 
nomination  of  Mr.  Clinton,  and  in  securing  electors 
friendly  to  him,  cordially  and  heartily  supported  the 
war  measures  of  the  national  administration.  This 
was  especially  true  of  Mr.  Van  Buren.  He  approved 
of  the  declaration  of  war  from  the  first,  and*  at  all 
times,  and  on  all  occasions,  defended  the  policy  and 
the  measures  of  Mr.  Madison.  His  support  of  Mr. 
Clinton  was  a  mere  matter  of  personal  preference!  and 
he  was  mafnly  influenced  in  this  by  his  ardent  desire 
to  see  the  war  prosecuted  with  greater  vigor.  At  the 
time,  his  position  was  well  understood:  Notwithstand- 
ing he  Aad  preferred  Mr.  Clinton  to  Mr.  Madison, 
when  the  latter  was  reSlected,  he  was  ranked  among 
the  firmest  friends  of  his  administration,  and  was  hon- 
ored with  repeated  marks  of  the  confidence  reposed  in 
bis  poKtical  fidelity  as  well  as  in  his  ability  as  a  law- 
yer.— Mr.  Dallas,  afterward  the  secretary  of  the  treas- 
ury, being  unable  to  attend  the  court  martial  held  for 
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the  trial  oTGeoerd  Hull,  appointed  Mr.  Vao  Bima  a9 
special  judge  advocate,  and  he  conducted  this  impor- 
tant proceeding,  in  a  manner  highly  creditable  to  him- 
self, and  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  government 
Subsequently,  he  was  appointed  to  perform  the  same 
duty  on  the  trial  of  General  Wilkinson,  but  the  latter 
objected  to  the  appearance  of  a  special  judge  advocate, 
and  his  objection  was  sustained  by  the  court 

At  the  extu  session  of  the  legislature  in  tbe  fall  of 
1813,  Mr.  Van  baren  voted  for  a  resolution  authorizing 
the  comptroller  of  U)e  state  to  subscribe  half  a  million 
of  dollars  to  the  United  States' loan  of  sixteen  millions, 
which  passed  the  Senate,  but  was  defeated  by  the  fed- 
eralists in  the  Assembly.  1q  the  winter  of  1819,  ha 
advocated  a  proposition  to  loan  the  national  govern^ 
ment  half  a  million  of  dollars,  but  thiy  also  failed. 

Mr.  Van  Buren  entered  public  Ufeivilh  strong  par- 
tialities in  favor  of  De  Wit  Clinton.  The  political  rela- 
tions between  them,  however,  were  subsequently  dis- 
solved in  1813,  and  they  a  few  years  afterwards  became 
members  of  different  political  parties, — positions  which 
they  continued  to  occupy  till  the  death  of  Mr.  Clin- 
ton. Political  animosities  in  those  days  were  peeu* 
liarly  violent,  and  it  was  impossible  that  the  difleienoes 
between  them  should  not  affect  their  private  relations. 
Those  were  for  many  years  of  an  unfriendly  character, 
and  at  times  elicited  bitter  and  acrimonious  feelings, 
but  which  do  not  appear  to  have  been  implacable  oa 
either  side. 
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Governor  Tompkins  was  reilected  in  the  spring  of 
1813,  but  owing  to  the  disaflbotion  of  Mr.  Clinton  and 
his  personal  friends,  the  federalists  maintained  their 
ascendency  in  the  lower  branch  of  the  legislature. 
Consequently,  nothing  could  be  done,  as  the  republican 
majority  in  the  Senate  desired,  toward  sustaining  and 
supporting  the  general  goyemment  in  the  prosecution 
of  the  war.  The  legislative  session  commencing  in 
January,  1814,  was  characterized,  therefore,  by  the 
usual  disagreements  between  the  two  houses,  and  the 
joenes  of  political  violence,  of  crimination  and  recrimi- 
nation, to  which  they  always  give  rise.  The  Senate 
promptly  passed  such -acts  as  the  exigencies  of  the 
country  seemed  to  require,  but  the  other  house  as 
INTomplly  rejected  them.  In  order  to  reconcile  these 
difierences,  committees  of  conference  were  frequently 
appointed.  "In  these  conferences  tfie  measures  in 
dispute  were  publicly  discussed,  and  the  discussion  em- 
braced the  general  policy  of  the  administration  and  the 
expediency  of  the  war.  The  exciting  nature  of  the 
questions  thus  debated,  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion, 
the  discussions  being  conducted  in  the  presence  of  the 
two  houses,  and  the  brilliant  talents  of  the  parties  to 
the  oontroversy,  drew  vast  audiences,  and  presented  a 
field  for  the  display  of  eloquence  unsurpassed,  in  dignity 
«nd  interest,  by  the  assemblies  of  ancient  Greece. 
Mr.  Van  Bur^n  was  always  the  leading  speaker  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate ;  and  by  the  vigor  of  his  logic,  his 
acuteneM  and  dexterity  in  debate,  and  the  patriotic 
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spirit  of  bis  sentiments,  commanded  great  applause. 
A  speech  which  he  delivered  on  <Hie  of  those  occasioEs 
was  so  replete  wiih  eloquence  and  patriotic  views,  that 
a  committee^appointed  by  the  republicans  of  Atbany, 
formally  presented  him  the  thanks  of  the  party,  and 
requested  a  copy  for  publication.  This  request  could 
not  be  complied  with,  as  the  speech  had  been  delivered 
entirely  without  notes."  f 

Rarely  has  so  high  a  reputation  as  a  legislator  been 
achieved  in  so  brief  a  time,  as  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Van 
Buren.  When  first  elected  to  the  Senate^  he  was  conw 
paratively  little  known  beyond  the  limits  of  Columbia 
and  the  adjoining  counties,  but  he  very  soon  became 
the  acknowledged  leader  of  the  republican  phalanx  ia 
the  legislature.  A  friend  of  the  writer,  and  a  warm 
admirer  of  Mr.  Van  Buren,  then  a  resident  of  Albany,  j; 

describes  his  appearance  when  he  first  came  to  that 
city  as  a  senator,  as  being  anything  else  than  pre* 
possessing.  Dressed  in  a  green  coat,  buff  breeches^ 
and  white  topped  boots,  and,  withal^  bearing  himself 
somewhat  jantily,  he  looked  much  more  like  a  sports- 
man than  a  legislator.  Only  a  few  months  passed  by, 
however,  before  his  opinions  and  his  wishes  were  re- 
garded with  deference  in  the  political  circles  of  the 
capital.  He  was  found  to  be  shrewd  and  intelligent ; 
well  versed  in  the  knowledge  of  human  nature;  a 
skilful  and  ready  debater;  powerful  in  argoment,  and 
eloquent,  or  at  least  interesting,  on  all  occasions ;  oool 

*  WUUam  Jamfli,  BUba  Jeiiklii%«iMl  UaUh  Townwnri,  eompoMd 
t  HoDuMn  Uft  of  Vaa  Bund,  p.  103. 
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and  cautious  in  deliberation,  but  prompt  and  energetic 
in  execution, — and  possessing  such  traits,  it  was  not 
difBcult  for  him  to  reach  that  commanding  position 
which  bis  talents  enabled  him  to  maintain. 

The  patriotic  efforts  of  Mr.  Van  Buren,  supported 
though  they  were  by  the  eloquence  of  Nathan  Sanford 
and  Erastus  Root,  proved  unavailing ;  and  the  year 
1813  rolled  away,  without  any  effort  having  been  made 
in  support  of  the  war«  worthy  of  the  character  and 

I  position  of  the  great  state  of  New  York.    But  the  war 

j  was  popular  with  the  people,  and  at  the  annual  election 

in  the  spring  of  1814,  the  republicans  elected  a  majority 

j  of  the  members  of  the  assembly*  and  thus  secured  both 

branches  of  the  legislature. 

Governor  Tompkins  lost  no  time  in  convening  the 
new  legislature.  On  account  of  the  exposed  condition 
of  the  state,  and  in  view  of  the  unexampled  severity 
with  which  the  war  had  been  waged  on  the  Atlantic 
coast  during  the  summer,  an  extra  session  was  called, 
which  conHnenced  in  September.  Mr.  Van  Buren 
again  prepared  the  address  in  reply  to  the  governor's 
q)eeoh.  This  paper  abounded  in  patriotic  sentiments, 
and  in  strong  and  eloquent  language  exhorted  the 
people  of  the  state  to  forget  their  party  divisions,  and 
to  rally  like  brethren  to  the  defence  of  the  national 
honor  and  their  common  country. 
At  this  session  several  war  measures  of  a  most  de- 

{  eided  character  were  proposed  and  adopted.     Among 

them  were  acts  to  encourage  privateering,  and  to  au« 
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thorize  the  rainog  of  troops  for  the  defence  of  the 
state,  the  latter  of  which  was  drafted  by  Mr.  Van 
Buren.  This  act,  commonly  known  as  *'  tlie  classifi- 
cation law,"  authorized  the  gorenMMr  to  place  at  the 
disposal  of  the  general  government  twelve  thousand 
men  for  two  years,  who  were  to  be  raised  by  elassi6ca* 
tions  of  the  militia  of  the  state ;  and  it  was  afterward 
justly  characterized  by  Senator  Benton,  of  Missouri, 
as  *'  the  most  energetic  war  measure  ever  adopted  in 
our  America.*'  The  federalists  in  the  New  York  legis* 
lature  resisted  the  passage  of  the  bill  at  every  step^ 
and  sought  to  render  it  and  its  author  unpopular  and 
odious,  by  calling  it  the  "  conscription  bill."  It  finaU j 
passed  both  houses,  and  became  a  law  on  the  24th  of 
October.  Previous  to  this  time  a  copy  of  it  had  been 
sent  to  Mr.  'Monroe,  the  then  secretary  of  war,  and  it 
may  have  suggested  to  him  some  of  the  features  of  the 
»milar  measure  proposed  by  him  in  his  report  to  Con* 
giess  of  the  15th  of  October. 

In  the  council  of  revision,  both  the  act  to  encourage 
privateering,  and  the  classification  law,  encountered  the 
warm  and  determined  opposition  of  Chancellor  Kent, 
who,  in  politics,  was  a  federal  of  the  old  school..  As  a 
member  of  the  council  he  delivered  opinions  adverse 
to  the  bills,  which  were  overruled  by  the  other  men>» 
bers,  but  made  public  through  the  Albany  papers. 
Samuel  Young,  the  speaker  of  the  assembly,  immedi- 
ately entered  the  lists  in  defence  of  the  classification 
law,  and  in  several  articles  signed  "Juris  Con$uUu9** 
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to  whioh  the  chancellor  replied  under  the  signature  of 
**  Amiens  Curiat,"  defended  the  measure  "with  great 
ability.*  Mr.  Van  Buren  was  well  satisfied  with  what 
Colonel  Young  had  said  upon  the  subject  of  the  im* 
peached  law ;  but  as  the  chancellor  had  dwelt  at  much 
length,  and  with  unusual  earnestness,  on  the  unconsti- 
tutionality and  the  immoral  tendencies  of  the  act  to 
encourage  privateering,  he  came  to  the  aid  of  his 
firiend,  and  examined  the  strictures  of  tlie  chancellor 
in  a  number  of  ably  written  papers  s.igned  "  Amicus 
Juris  ConsuUus."  The  articles  written  by  Mr.  Van 
Buren  reviewed  the  whole  ground  of  controversy  in 
respect  to  both  measures,  but  were  chiefly  confined  to 
the  .objections  of  the  chancellor  to  the  act  to  encourage 
privateering. 

At  the  next  regular  session  of  the  legislature,  which 
commenced  in  January,  1815,  Mr.  Van  Buren  again 
took  the  lead  in  bringing  forward  and  advocating  the 
adoption  of  war  measures.  On  his  motion  a  committee 
was  appointed,  of  which  he  was  made  chairman,  to 
consider  whether  any,  and  what,  additional  provisions 
were  required  to  carry  the  classification  law  into  suc- 
cessful operation ;  in  which  duty  he  was  engaged,  when 
the  intelligence  was  received  that  a  treaty  of  peace 
had  been  signed  in  the  month  of  December  previous. 

On  the  13th  of  February,  1815,  he  was  appointed  on 
a  committee  to  prepare  resolutions  expressing  the  sen- 
timents of  the  legislature  in  relation  to  the  brilliant 
victory  of  General  Jackson  at  New  Orleans ;  and  as  a 

•  Tbe  orlglnd  bill,  in  Mr.  Vaa  B««n*ft  hudwritiag,  If  now  on  tb*  fllM  of  tte 
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member  of  the  committee,  he  prepared  the  appropriate 
preamble  and  resolutions  reported  to  the  Senate.  At 
the  same  session,  he  made  an  aUe  report,  from  a  com- 
mittee  of  which  he  was  chairman,  recommending  a 
loan  to  the  general  government  for  the  immediate  pay- 
ment of  the  militia  of  the  state  who  had  been  called 
into  the  national  service. 

After  the  peace,  at  the  regular  session  of  the  legisla- 
ture in  the  winter  of  1816,  Mr.  Van  Buren  once  more 
referred  to  the  recent  contest,  in  an  answer  to  the 
governor's  speech  which  he  prepared,  as  a  war,  "  not 
only  righteous  in  its  origin  but  successful  in  its  prose- 
cution."— Thus,  from  the  commencement  to  the  close 
of  hostilities,  was  he  intimately  identified,  in  his  capa- 
city as  a  member  of  the  New  York  legislature,  with 
"the  second  war  of  Independence."  No  man  con- 
tributed more  than  he  to  the  adoption  of  the  important 
war  measures  which  have  been  mentioned.  Through- 
out  the  contest  he  supported  and  defended  both  the 
national  and  state  administrations ;  he  counselled  and 
advised  with  Governor  Tompkins,  and  sustained  him 
in  the  energetic  and  decided  course  which  he  saw  fit 
to  pursue,  in  that  dark  period  of  the  struggle,  when  a 
powerful  enemy  were  plundering  and  devastating  our 
frontier  towns,  and  treason  was  plotting  at  Hartford. 

His  senatorial  duties  did  not  withdraw  Mr.  Van 
Buren  from  his  profession,  but  he  continued  its  practice 
with  a  daily  increasing  reputation.  The  legal  knowl- 
edge and  ability  displayed  in  his  forensic  encounters 
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before  the  Supreme  Court  when  in- session  at  the  capi- 
tol,  and  in  his  opinions  as  a  member  of  the  Court  of 
£rrors,  together  with  the  talent  exhibited  by  him  in  the 
debates  in  the  Senate,  led  to  his  appointment,  in  the 
month  of  February,  1815,  as  attorney  general  of  the 
state,  in  the  place  of  Abraham  Van  Yechten.  During 
the  same  session  of  the  legislature,  he  was  also  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  regents  of  the  university. 

After  his  appointment  as  attorney  general,  his  pro- 
fessional business,  aside  from  that  connected  with  his 
office,  at  once  became  more  extensive ;  and  in  addition 
to  the  consideration  and  influence  which  naturally 
follow  success  in  such  a  career,  he  reaped  an  abundant 
harvest  of  wealth  and  fame.  He  was  often  called  to 
distant  sections  of  the  state,  to  attend  the  circuits ;  and 
both  here,  and  before  the  court  in  bank,  he  was  accuse 
tomed  to  meet,  either  as  associate  counsel,  or  as  oppo* 
nent,  the  leading  members  of  the  bar  of  New  York, 
conspicuous  among  whom  were  Aaron  Burr,  Abraham 
Van  Vechten,  Thomas  Addis  Emmett,  John  Wells, 
John  y.  Henry,  Elisha  Williams,  Samuel  Jones,  and 
Thomas  J.  Oakley.  In  comparison  with  these  eminent 
advocates  Mr.  Van  Buren  suflfered  nothing ;  and  from 
the  time  of  his  appointment  as  attorney  general  till  his 
final  retirement  from  the  bar,  his  life  presents  an  array 
of  professional  triumphs  and  distinctions  not  often  sur- 
passed in  brilliancy. 

He  was  reelected  to  the  Senate  in  the  spring  of  1816, 
and  shortly  afterward  removed  to  the  city  of  Albany, 
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on  account  of  the  increase  of  his  professional  business, 
and  in  order  to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  office  with 
greater  ease  and  dispatch.  In  1S17,  he  took  into  part- 
nership his  his  distinguished  pupil,  Benjamin  F.  Butler, 
who  has  reflected  so  much  honor  on  his  preceptor,  and 
afterward  became  attorney  general  of  the  United 
States  and  secretary  of  war  ad  interim^  and  is  now 
justly  considered  one  of  the  ablest  lawyers  in  the  state 
and  nation.  Mr.  Butler  remained  connected  with  him 
in  business,  till  his  election  to  the  United  States*  Senate 
in  1821,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  months  in  1819, 
which  the  former  spent  at  Sandy  Hill  in  charge  of  4he 
Washington  and  Warren  bank.  After  his  election  as 
a  senator  in  Congress,  Mr.  Van  Buren  partially  with- 
drew from  practice,  leaving  his  large  business  to  Mr. 
Butler.  He  was  occasionally  employed,  however,  in 
important  causes.  In  1828,  he  argued  the  case  of 
Wilkes  against  Lion,  and  in  1828,  that  of  Yarick 
against  Johnson,  before  the  Court  of  Errors.  Both 
these  cases  wera  of  great  importance,  as  property  to  a 
very  large  amount  depended  on  the  decisions ;  the  ar- 
guments  of  Mr.  Van  Buren  were  reported  at  length, 
and  they  may  be  regarded  as  favorable  specimens  of 
forensic  eloquence.*  He  appeared  for  the  last  time 
before  a  jury  in  the  trial  of  the  Astor  case,  and  that 
of  the  Sailors'  Snug  Harbor,  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
in  the  fall  of  1827. 
During  the  war,  the  canal  projects,  in  the  advocacy 

•  Coven**  Reports,  toL  a  p.  88S ;  WendeD,  vol  iL  p.  ISS. 
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of  which  Do  Witt  Clinton  took  so  oonspicuous  a  part» 
were  necessarily  laid  aside.  But  on  the  return  of 
peace,  the  subject  was  again  agitated  with  increased 
earnestness.  The  examinations  and  surreys  of  the 
commissioners  were  laid  before  the  legislature  in 
March,  1616t  On  the  2l8t  instant,  a  committee  of  the 
assembly  reported  in  favor  of  the  immediate  construe** 
tion  of  the  Erie  and  Champlain  canals,  and  on  the  13tb 
of  April,  an  act  passed  that  body  providing  for  accu- 
rate surveys  and  estimates,  and  the  commencement  of 
the  work  without  delay.  But  five  days  of  the  session 
remained  for  the  consideration  of  the  subject  in  the 
Senate.  Mr.  Van  Buren  was  a  sincere  friend  to  the 
measure,  but  nearly  all  of  his  Bucktail  or  republican 
associates,  and  some  of  the  friends  of  Rufus  King» 
being  bitterly  hostile  to  Mr.  Clinton,  were  opposed  to 
it ;  and  as  the  surveys  and  estimates  which  had  been 
made  were  loose  and  inaccurate,  and  little  to  be  relied 
on^  he  thought  if  the  matter  was  pressed  forward  pre- 
maturely, its  ultimate  success  would  be  prejudiced. 
The  bill  was  not  taken  up  in  the  Senate  till  just  before 
the  plose  of  the  session,  on  the  16th  of  AjM^il ;  and  for 
the  reason  above  stated,  Mr.  Van  Buren  moved  to 
strike  out  that  part  of  the  bill  authorizing  the  immedi* 
ate  commencement  of  the  work.  This  motion  pre- 
▼ailed  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote,  and  the  assembly 
ooncurred  in  the  amendment.  At  the  ensuing  sessioui 
in  the  winter  of  1817,  the  measure  was  once  more  pro- 
posed»  and  on  the  11th  of  April,  the  assembly  passed  a 
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bill  authorising  the  immediate  commencement  of  the 
work.  The  desired  surveys  and  estimates  having  novr 
been  made  and  procured,  no  reason  existed  for  further 
delay,  and  Mr.  Van  Buren  advocated  the  passage  of 
the  bill  in  the  Senate  with  great  zeal  and  with  his  usnal 
ability.  His  speech  on  the  subject  is  said  to  have 
been  "  a  masterly  effort  i"  and  when  he  had  concluded 
it,  "  Mr.  Clinton,  who  had  been  an  attentive  listener  in 
the  Senate  chamber^  breaking  through  that  reserve 
which  political  collisions  had  created,  approached  him, 
and  expressed  his  thanks  for  his  exertions  in  the  most 
flattering  terms."* 

Through  the  persuasions  of  Mn  Van  Buren,  a  num* 
ber  of  the  Bucktail  senators  were  induced  to  vote  for 
the  Canal  bill,  and  on  the  15th  of  April,  1817,  it  finally 
passed  the  Senate,  with  his  vote,  and,  in  no  small  de* 
gree,  by  reason  of  his  influence. 

Besides  his  support  of  the  war  measures  and  the 
canal  project,  Mr.  Van  Buren  was  identified  with  other 
important  questions  considered  in  the  legislature  while 
he  was  a  member  of  the  Senate.  He  was  one  of  the 
earliest  advocates  of  a  free  system  of  banking,  and 
made  repeated  efforts  to  procure  the  repeal  of  the  re* 
straining  law.  He  also  introduced  a  bill  to  abolish  im- 
prisonment for  debt,  and  urged  its  passage  for  several 
years  in  succession.  His  efforts  in  behalf  of  this  great 
reform  in  the  civil  code  of  the  state  ultimately  secured 
a  favorable  vote  in  the  Senate,  but  the  time  had  not 

*  Ho6ack*8  Life  of  OlintoD,  p^  461.-»-3ee  also  p.  105  et  seq. 
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yet  arrived  for  such  a  work  of  justice  and  charity,  and 
the  bill  failed  in  the  assembly.  He  was  one  of  the 
most  prominent  advocates  of  the  abolition  of  slavery 
in  the  state  of  New  York,  which  Governor  Tompkins 
so  earnestly  recommended.  In  regard  to  the  Missouri 
question,  he  did  not  approve  of  the  violent  and  denun^ 
ciatory  course  of  many  politicians  in  the  northern 
states,  but  he  voted  for  a  resolution,  in  1820,  which 
passed  the  legislature  by  an  unanimous  vote,  instruct* 
ing  the  senators  and  requesting  the  representatives  of 
the  state  in  Congress,  to  oppose  the  admission  as  a  state 
into  the  union  of  any  territory  not  comprised  within 
the  original  boundaries  of  the  United  States,  without 
making  the  prohibition  of  slavery  therein  an  indispen* 
sable  condition  of  admission.  The  sentiment  embodied 
in  this  resolution  was  one  which  generally  prevailed 
among  the  citizens  of  the  state,  and  which  met  With 
his  approbation ;  but  after  the  question  had  been  settled 
by  the  compromise,  he  acquiesced  in  the  decision  of 
Congress,  and  opposed  any  further  agitation. 

In  the  debates  upon  the  disputed  accounts  of  Gover- 
nor Tompkins  he  took  an  active  part,  and  at  the  winter 
session  of  1830,  he  occupied  a  portion  of  two  days  in 
the  delivery  of  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  effective 
speeches  which  had  been  delivered  in  that  body  for 
several  years.  He  was  listened  to  with  deep  and 
marked  attention,  and  the  eloquent  terms  in  which 
he   alluded  to  the  patriotic    services  of  his  friendi 
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made  a  powerful  impressioa  upon  the  minds  of  hift 
hearers. 

Mr.  Van  Buren  cheerfully  supported  Goveriuv 
Tompkins  for  reelection  in  1810,  and  also  as  a  candi* 
date  for  the  vice-presidency  in  the  same  year.  Mr. 
Hammond  does  the  former  great  injustice  in  imputing 
to  him  bad  faith  in  carrying  out  the  expressed  wishes  of 
the  republican  legislative  caucus  by  which,  in  the  month 
of  February,  1816,  Governor  Tompkins  was  put  in 
nomination  for  the  presidency.*  Mr.  Van  Buren 
would  most  cheerfully  have  aided  in  raising  Governor 
Tompkins  to  the  presidency,  but  knew  very  well  that 
it  was  then  impossible  to  do  so.  As  between  Mr. 
Crawford  and  Mr.  Monroe,  he  preferred  the  former ; 
but  after  the  decision  of  the  congressional  caucus,  he 
uniformly  supported  Mr.  Monroe  as  the  regular  can- 
didate of  the  republican  party.  He  had  the  right  to 
differ  with  Governor  Tompkins,  if  he  saw  fit,  and 
he  would  not  have  hesitated  to  exercise  it,  but  his 
course  was  perfectly  satisfactory  to  that  gentleman, 
from  1812  to  the  death  of  Governor  Tompkins,  he 
was  his  intimate  and  confidential  friend,  and  the  con* 
fidence  of  the  former  in  the  sincerity  of  bis  friendship 
was  never  shaken. 

In  1817,  Mr.  Van  Buren  endeavored  to  prevent  the 
nomination  of  De  Witt  Clinton  as  the  successor  of 

*  Political  IQftory,  toI.  i.  p.  411  (note)— Sm  alto  ante,  p.  19t, 
etscq. 
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Gk>vernoir  Tompkins.  But  the  canal  interest  was  too 
powerfal.  The  star  of  Mr.  Clinton  was  in  the 
ascendant — 

"  A  JoTe  princtpiiim,  Joyu  omnia  plena." 

Mr.  Clinton  was  not  in  good  standing  in  the  republican 
party,  and  all  its  leading  members,  with  the  exception 
of  Judge  Spencer,  were  opposed  to  his  nomination. 
But  the  people  were  determined  that  he  should  be  gov- 
ernor, and  Mr.  Van  Buren  was  forced  to  submit  to  a 
decision  that  overruled  the  behests  of  party. 
•  When  Mr.  Clinton  was  duly  nominated,  Mr.  Van 
Buren  supported  him  as  the  republican  candidate,  but 
there  was  no  cordiality  of  feeling  between  them.  They 
viewed  each  other  as  personal  rivals ;  and  as  soon  as 
Mr.  Clinton  manifested  a  disposition  to  form  a  party 
devoted  to  him,  from  the  federalists  and  that  small  por- 
tion of  the  old  republican  party  who  faithfully  adhered 
to  his  fortunes,  Mr.  Van  Buren  felt  himself  justified, 
as  a  matter  of  self-defence,  in  making  the  eflfort  to  re- 
organize the  republican  party  of  New  York  by  the 
exclusion  of  the  Clintonians.  In  this  he  was  success- 
fill.  He  carried  with  him  the  great  majority  of  the 
republicans  of  the  state,  and  in  1620  he  was  mainly 
instrumental  in  bringing  forward  Governor  Tompkins 
in  opposition  to  Mr.  Clinton.  He  also  supported  Cdio* 
nel  Young,  in  1824,  and  Judge  Rochester  in  1826,  as 
the  candidates  of  the  republican  party  opposed  to  Mr. 
Clinton. 
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NotwithsUndlng  their  rospective  positiong  aa  tfae 
leaders  of  oppoaiug  parties-^^^nd  the  failure  of  mv^ 
tual  friends  to  reconcile  the  political  difierences  that  '.\ 

separated   them — Mr.  Clinton   and  Mr.  Van   Buren  •■ 

cannot  be  said  to  have  been  personal  enen)ies ;  and 
while  the  former,  especiallj  during  the  latter  years  of  ; 

his  life,  repeatedly  expressed  his  confidence  in  the  per« 
sonal  integrity  of  Mr.  Van  Buren,  and  his  respect  for  hia 
talents,  the  latter  never  withdrew  from  his  great  rival 
that  tribute  of  praise  which  wag  his  due.  When  the 
sudden  death  of  Mr.  Clinton  wag  made  known  at 
Washington,  a  meeting  of  the  New  York  senators  and 
representatives  was  held^  at  which  Mr.  Vaa  Buren  of<  ' 

fered  resolutions  of  condolence,  prefacing  their  intro'* 
dttctioii  with  the  following  remarks  alike  creditable  to  | 

his  head  and  his  heart. 

■ 

**  Mb.  Chaikmav  :— We  luive  mtt  to  pay  a  tribute  of  revpect  to  tiie 
nemory  of  our  late  QoTernor  and  distiDj^uiahed  fellow-citizeo,  De  Witt 
ClintoiL    8ome  of  oar  brethren  have  been  so  kind  as  to  ask  me  to  pre-  i 

pare  a  BuHable  ezpreaeion  of  our  feelings ;  and  I  have,  in  pursuance  i 

of  their  wishes,  drawn  up  what  has  occurred  to  me  as  proper  to  be 
«id  00  the  oceasioa.    Before  I  eubmH  it  to  the  ooosideratioD  of  th#  • 

meeting,  I  beg  to  be  indulged  in  a  few  brief  remarks.    I  cao  My  j 

1 1  nothing  of  the  deceased,  that  is  not  iamiliar  to  you  alL    To  all  he  waa 

li  '   personally  known,  and  to  mai^y  of  us  intimately  and  familiarly,  firom 

om*  earliest  infancy.  The  high  order  of  his  talents,  the  untiring  seal 
and  g^reat  suooeas  with  which  those  talents  hare,  through  a  series  of 
years,  been  deroted  to  the  prosecution  of  plant  of  g^eat  pnblis  atUMyt 
are  also  known  to  you  all,  and  by  all»  I  am  satisfied,  duly  appredated. 
The  subject  can  derive  no  additional  iatiTcst  or  importance  from  any  eulo« 
gy  of  mine.    All  other  considerations  out  of  view,  the  single  fact  that  the  \ 

greatest  public  improvement  of  the  age  in  which  we  live,  was  com- 
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tDfloeed  tmtter  the  giiklMoeof  Usoovab^  aodspkodl^y  t^i^qpiJiflliri 
under  kis  immediata  mwjpkes,  is  of  itself  sufficient  io  fiU  the  tmbitioa 
.  of  a^y  maiH  and  to  give  glory  to  any  name.  But»  as  lias  been  jostlj 
said,  his  life,  and  character,  and  conduct,  hare  become  the  property  of 
the  historian ;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  history  will  do  him 
jofltiea  l^e  triumph  of  his  talents  and  patriotiient  cannot  llul  to  be^ 
oome  monuments  of  high  and  enduring  AkmOk  We  eannotb  indeed,  bql 
remember,  that  in  our  public  career,  ooUisions  of  opinion  and  action,  at 
ooce  exteD^ive,  earnest,  and  enduring,  have  arisen  botweeo  the  deceased 

1 1  and  nmny  of  u&    For  myself,  sir,  it  gives  me  a  deep  felt,  though  melan* 

choly  aatts&ction,  to  knov,  and  more  so,  to  b^  coascious,  that  the  de^ 
oeased  also  fielt  and  acknowledged,  that  our  pelitioal  dilferenees  haw 
bean  whoUy  free  from  ihajt  meet  tenomons  and  fonodiogof  all  pmam 
•-«|>ereonal  hatred 

"  But  in  other  respects  it  is  noir  immaterial  what  was  the  character 
of  those  collisions.  They  Iiave  been  turned  to  oothiog,  and  less  than 
nothing}  by  the  arent  we  deplore ;  and  I  doubt  not  that  we  will,  with 
cue  Tpfiee  and  one  haarti  yield  to  hts  memory  the  weU-deeerred  tributn 
of  our  respect  ibr  his  name,  and  our  warmest  graiitqde  for  his  great 
and  signal  serricea  For  myaelC  sir,  so  strong,  so  sincere,  and  eo  en^ 
grotttiDg  is  that  feeling,  that  I,  who,  whilst  living,  never — no,  never  I— ^ 
envied  him  anything,  now  that  he  has  fallen,  am  greatly  tempted  to 
envy  him  his  grave,  with  itet  honors. 

*  Of  this,  the  most  ai&ieting  of  all  bereavements,  that  has  faHen  on 
bis  wrelcbed  and  despondiiig  £unily,  whn*  shnll  i  nay  !-*-]f othiag; 
Tlieir  grief  is  too  sacrod  for  description ;  justice  can  alone  be  done  te 
it  by  those  deep  and  silent,  but  agonising  feelinga)  which  on  their  a^ 

I !  count  pervade  every  bosom.** 


In  the  bitter  and  heated  strife  between  the  Clintoni^ 
ans  and  Bucktaiia  Mr.  Van  Buren  was  not  overlooked. 
'  When  the  former  obtained  the  control  of  the  council 

of  appointmenti   he  was  removed  from  the  office  of 
attorney  general,  in  July,  1819.    In  the  following  yean 
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the  republicans  regained  the  ascendency  in  the  legists* 
ture,  though  Mr.  Clinton  was  reSlected,  and  his  party 
friends  offered  to  reinstate  bim  in  the  office  from  which 
he  had  been  ejected,  but  he  declined  the  appointment* 
In  the  fall  of  1819»  just  before  the  regular  session  of 
the  legislature  in  1820,  Mr.  Van  Buren  published  an  ,» 

able  pamphlet,  entitled  "Considerations  in  favor  of  the  ;; 

j; 

appointment  of  Rufus  King  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  ij 

States/'  written  by  him  and  William  L.  Marcy,  subse*  ! 

quently  governor  of  the  state,  but  mainly  prepared  by 
himself.  There  were  then  three  parties  in  the  legisla- 
ture,— ^the  federalists,  the  Clintonians,  and  the  republi- 
cans,— neither  of  which  had  a  majority.  At  the  pre* 
vious  session  a  similar  state  of  things  had  existed,  and 
neither  party  had  been  able  to  elect  their  candidate  for 
senator.  Mr.  King  had  previously  fiMed  the  office,  and 
as  he  was  not  friendly  to  Mr.  Clinton,  Mr.  Van  Buren  |j 

advised  the  Bucktail  members  to  support  him,  in  con« 
sideration  of  his  patriotic  efforts  and  services  during 
the  war  of  1812.  Mr.  King  was  reelected  by  the 
almost  unanimous  vote  of  the  legislature,  and  he  and 
his  friends  ultimately  acted  with  the  republicans  in 
opposition  to  Mr.  Clinton's  administration. 

Mr.  Van  Buren's  second  term  as  state  senator  ex* 
pired  in  1820,  and  he  was  not  a  candidate  for  reflec- 
tion.   He  now  devoted  his  whole  time  to  the  practice  ;{ 
of  his  profession  in  the  city  of  Albany,  of  which  he  |j 
remained  a  resident.    But  it  is  unnatural,  if  not  often  j 
impossible,  for  an  active  political  leadj»r»  such  as 
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Mr.  Van  Bureiii  to  turn  his  back  upon  his  party.  To 
say  nothing  of  personal  ambition,  from  whose  influence 
few  are  exempt,  there  are  a  thousand  other  consider- 
ations, which,  as  it  were,  seem  to  compel  him  to  con- 
tinue in  the  career  upon  which  he  has  entered.  The 
friends  of  Mr.  Van  Buren  ardently  desired  to  secure 
his  services  to  the  state  and  nation  in  a  higher  and 
more  honorable  sphere,  and  their  wishes  were  gratified 
by  his  election  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  on 
the  6th  day  of  February,  1821,  as  the  successor  of 
Nathan  Sanford.  Mr.  Sanford  was  a  republican  and 
a  candidate  before  the  New  York  legislature  for  reSlec- 
tion,  but  the  superior  fitness  of  Mr.  Van  Buren  for  the 
station  was  acknowledged  by  all,  and  he  received  mart 
than  two  thirds  of  the  votes  in  the  republican  caucus. 
In  the  legislature  the  Clintonians  and  federalists,  merely 
out  of  opposition  to  Mr.  Van  Buren,  voted  for  Mr. 
Sanford,  but  not  with  his  consent  or  approbation.  When 
the  next  vacancy  occurred,  Mr.  Sanford  was  again  re- 
tamed  to  the  Senate  by  his  republican  firiends,  in  the 
{dace  of  Mr.  King. 

Mr.  Van  Buren  was  not  a  member  of  the  legislature 
when  the  law  providing  for  a  constitutional  convention 
was  passed,  and  as  he  resided  in  a  county  a  majority 
of  whose  electors  were  politically  opposed  to  him,  he 
did  not  suppose  that  he  would  be  chosen  a  delegate  to 
that  body.  He  had  ever  been  a  warm  friend  of  the 
measure,  and  on  account  of  his  active  agency  in  pro- 
curing the  passage  of  the  law,  and  his  eminent  talents, 
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hd  was,  oontriiry  to  bis  expectations,  elected  as  a  (Me- 
gate  from  the  atrong  republican!  couniy  of  Otsega 

The  convention  of  I82J  was  coilipcaed  of  the  ablest 
men  belonging  to  the  great  pf>rniQal  'p^dfties  id  New 
York.  Among  theiu  were  James  Kent,  Rafus  King, 
Ambrose  Spencer,  Daniel  D.  Tompkins,  Erastus  Rooti 
Samuel  Young,  William  W.  Van  Ifeas,  Jonas  Pl«tt, 
Stephen  Van  Rens8elaer>  Abraham  Van  Vechten,  James 
Tallmadg^  Elij^ha  Williams,  Peter  R.  Liviogatoa  and 
Nathan  Saeford.  Mr.  Van  fiuflrwk  was  nat  tlie  least 
among  the  foremost.  He  took  part  in  all  the  important 
discussiotis,  and  his  friends  may  reevr  to  his  couree  ia 
this  body  with  proad  satisfaction,  as  that  of  a  bogh- 
«niodad  and  inde|)endeut  statesman. 

There  were  three  parties  in  the  convention:  the 
Clintonians  and  the  federalists,  who  were  oppoaad  to 
making  many  important  changes,  and  desired  1o  retain 
most  of  the  old  governmental  machinery ;  the  radical 
republican^,  who  sought  to  overturn  the  whole  systeaa 
of  the  state  government ;  and  the  oonserval^ve  repubK- 
cans,  M'ho  were  opposed  to  hasty  legislation  and  wished 
to  preserve  what  was  good  and  valuable,  and  to  substi- 
tute for  that  which  was  bad,  wise  and  prudent  measures 
of  reform.  His  position  throughout  was  eminently 
eonservatrve.  His  speeehes,  of  which  he  deflivered  a 
number,  were  very  aUe ;  there  Was  none  of  that  ai 
G<g>tandum  sort  of  eloquence  about  than  caloulated  to 
touch  the  prejudices  or  tibe  passions  of  the  naultitude,  b«t 
the  sentiments  ward  high-toned,  elevated,  and  asanly. 
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One  of  his  ablest  efforts  was  made  in  support  of  the 
abolition  of  the  council  of  revision,  and  the  entire 
separation  of  the  judiciary  from  the  legislative  power. 
He  opposed  the  reduction  of  the  gubernatorial  term 
from  three  years  to  one  year,  and  supported  the  propo- 
sition adopted  by  the  convention  limiting  the  term  to 
two  years.  He  also  advocated  the  amendment,  cor- 
responding to  the  similar  feature  in  the  federal  consti- 
tution, conferring  the  veto  power  upon  the  governor 
instead  of  the  council  of  revision.  He  spoke  and 
voted,  too,  in  favor  of  abolishing  the  freehold  qualifica- 
tion of  voters.  Judge  Spencer  proposed,  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  original  report  of  the  committee  on  the 
subject  of  the  extension  of  the  right  of  suffrage  which 
gave  the  right  to  vote  to  persons  paying  taxes,  or  work* 
log  on  the  highways,  or  doing  military  duty — to  require 
as  a  qualification  to  vote  for  senators,  a  freehold  estate 
of  the  value  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  as  in  the 
old  constitution.  One  of  Mr.  Van  Buren's  best  speeches 
was  made  in  opposition  to  the  amendment  ofiered  by 
Judge  Spencer,  and  the  annexed  extracts  from  it  will 
show,  both  his  general  views  upon  the  subject,  and  the 
spirit  and  temper  in  which  he  discussed  the  great  tc^ics 
brought  before  the  convention  :*-~ 

"Ian  opposed  to  tho  aaieBdnieni  naier  eoMtdentioo, oftrod bf 
<]»  geatleman  from  Albany  (Chief  Justiee  SfraaMr  -^  and  I  wHl  htg 
the  indulgenoe  of  the  committee,  for  a  ahort  time,  irtule  I  ikal  attau^ 
4a  eaplaiii  tke  roaaoas,  which,  ia  my  opinioa,  raquira  its  r^jeetiea  tha 
exUema  importanoe  whidi  tha  JbonoraUa  movar  list  altadfesd  to  tfiB 
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•abject,  Mid\he  somfare  and  frightfid  picture  whidi  hM  been  draimby 
bia  colleague,  (OhanceUor  Keot»)  of  the  alarmiog  cooflequencee  which 
will  result  from  the  adoption  of  a  course  different  from  the  one  reoomr 
mended,  renders  it  a  duty,  which  those  who  entertain  a  ceotvary 
opinion,  owe  to  themselves  and  their  conatituenta,  ta  explain  the  mo- 
tives wbidi  govern  theok  If  a  atraager  had  heard  the  diecusstons  co 
this  subject,  and  had  been  acquainted  with  the  character  of  our  people^ 
and  the  character  and  standing  of  those,  who  find  it  their  duty  to  op- 
pose this  measure,  he  might  well  have  supposed,  that  we  were  on  the 
point  of  prostrating  with  lawless  violence,  one  of  the  fairest  and  firm- 
est piSars  of  the  government,  and  of  introducing  into  the  sanctuary  ef 
the  constitution,  a  mob  or  a  rabble,  violent  and  disorganising  as  weia 
the  Jacobins  of  France,  aad  furious  and  visionary  as  the  radicals  of 
England  are,  by  some  gentlemen,  supposed  to  be.  The  honorabla 
gentleman  from  Albany  (Chancellor  Kent,)  tells  us,  that  if  we  send  the 
constitution  to  the  people,  without  the  provision  contemplated  by  the 
proposition  now  under  consideration,  it  will  meet  with  the  scorn  of  th» 
wise,  and  be  hailed  with  ezultaklen  by  the  vicious  and  the  prefligaisb 
I  entertain  a  high  personal  respect  for  the  mover  of  this  ama&dmen^ 
and  also  for  his  learned  colleague,  who  has  so  eloquently  and  patheti- 
cally described  to  us  the  many  evils  and  miseries  which  its  rejection 
will  occasion :  I  declare'  my  entire  conviction  of  his  sincerity  in  what 
he  has  uttered;  his  simplidty  of  character,  which  he  has  himself  eo 
feelingly  described,  his  known  candor  and  purity  of  character,  wonhi 
forbid  any  one  to  doubt,  that  he  spoke  the  sentiments  of  his  heart 
But  believing  as  I  do,  that  those  fears  and  apprehensions  are  wholly 
without  foundation,  it  cannot  be  expected,  that  I  will  suffer  them  t» 
govern  my  conduct    •    •    •    • 

^  There  are  two  words  which  came  into  common  use  with  our  revo 
Intionary  struggle ;  words  which  contain  an  abridgment  of  our  political 
rights;  words  which,  at  that  day,  had  a  talismanic  eflfeet-— whidi  led 
oar  JEftthers  from  the  bosoms  of  their  fhmilies  to  the  tented  field — ^whidk 
fer  several  long  years  of  toil  and  suffering  kept  them  to  their  arms— 
and  which  finally  oondnoted  them  to  a  glorious  triumph.  They  ara 
'Taxasvui'  and  * RmiMBMTAiiiOR,'— «ot  did  they  kee  their  inllaeooa 
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"With,  tbe  dose  of  that  straggle.  They  are  never  heard  io  our  haUs  of 
legislation,  withoat  bringing  to  our  reooDections  the  consecrated  feelingt 
of  thoee  who  woo  our  liberties,  or  without  reminding  us  of  eTerythiqg 
that  ifl  sacred  in  principle.    •    •    •    • 

"Apply  for  a  moment  the  principles  they  inculcate  to  the  questioift 
mider  consideration,  and  let  its  merits  be  thereby  tested.  Are  those  of 
yonr  dtixeos  represented,  whose  yoices  are  never  heard  in  ;^our  Sen- 
ate? Are  these  citizens  in  any  degree  represented  or  heard,  in  the 
formation  of  your  courts  of  justice,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest! 
Is,  then,  representation  in  one  branch  of  the  legislature,  which  by  itself 
can  do  nothing — ^which  instead  of  securing  to  them  the  blessings  of 
legislation,  only  enables  them  to  prevent  it  as  an  evil — anything  more 
than  a  shadow f  Is  it  not  emphatically  'keeping  the  word  of  promise 
io  the  ear,  and  breaking  it  to  the  hope  f '  Is  it  not  ercn  less  than  the 
virtual  representaiimt,  with  which  our  lathers  were  attempted  to  be  ap- 
peased by  their  oppressors  f  It  is  eren  so ;  and  if  so,  can  we,  as  long 
as  this  distinction  is  retained,  hold  up  our  heads,  and,  witliout  Uu»h« 
ing,  pretend  to  be  the  advocates  for  that  special  canon  of  political 
rights,  that  taxation  and  representation  are,  and  ever  should  be,  indi^ 
ioluble  f     I  think  not 

"  In  whose  name,  and  for  whose  benefit,  I  inquire,  are  we  called  upon 
to  disappoint  the  just  expectations  of  our  constituents,  and  to  persevere 
in  what  I  cannot  but  regard  as  a  violation  of  principle  ?  It  is  in  the 
name,  and  for  the  security  of  'farmers,*  that  we  are  called  upon  to 
adopt  this  measura  This  is,  indeed,  acting  in  an  imposing  name ;  and 
fhey  who  use  it  know  full  well  that  it  is  sa  It  is  the  boast,  the  pride^ 
and  the  security  of  this  nation,  that  she  has  in  her  boeom  a  body  of 
men  who,  for  sobriety,  integrity,  industry  and  patriotism,  are  unequalled 
by  the  cultivators  of  the  earth  iu  any  part  of  the  known  world,— 
nay  more,  to  compare  them  with  the  men  of  similar  pursuits  in  other 
eonntries,  is  to  degrade  them.  And  woful  must  be  our  degeneracy, 
before  anything  which  might  be  supposed  to  aibet  the  interests  of  tht 
flurmers  of  this  country,  can  be  liateiied.  to  with  indifference  by  thoaa 
who  govern  ua. 

**  I  cannot  yield  to  any  man  in  respect  for  ihm  invaluable  daai  el 
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oar  Mtiieiu,  nor  in  teal  for  their  mipport;  Imt  bow  does  thia  matter 
staodt  Is  the  eU^gatkm  that  we  are  vioUitiDg  the  wishes, and  tamper- 
ing with  the  aeeority  of  the  farmers^  founded  in  fiust*  or  ie  it  merely 
colorable  1  Who,  I  ask,  have  hitherto  constituted  a  majority  of  the 
▼oters  of  the  state  f  The/areitfrf  /  Who  called  for,  and  insisted  upon 
the  conrentionf  Farmen  and/redtolder»l  Who  passed  the  law  ad- 
mitting those  who  were  not  elector^  to  a  free  participation  in  the  de- 
cision of  the  question  of  Conventum  or  iVb  Cotwmtiati,  and  also  in  the 
dioice  of  delegates  to  that  body  I  A  Legislature,  a  majority  of  whom 
were  fanners,  and  probably  every  one  of  them  freeholders,  of  the  value 
of  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  and  upwards !  The  fiurmers  of  thia 
state  have,  by  an  overwhelming  majority,  admitted  those  who  were  not 
freeholders,  to  a  full  participation  with  themselves  in  every  stage  of 
this  great  effort  to  amend  our  constitution,  and  to  ameliorate  the  ooo- 
dttion  of  the  people : — Can  I  then,  ought  I,  to  be  told,  that  they  will 
be  disappointed  in  their  expectations,  when  they  find  that  by  the  pro- 
visions of  the  constitutbn  as  amended,  a  great  portion  of  their  fellow^ 
sitiiens  are  enfranchised,  and  released  from  fetters  which  they  them- 
selves had  done  all  in  their  power  to  loosen  t    I  do  not  believe  it 

**  Again,  I  inquire,  who  are  we,  that  have  been  chosen  to  perlbna 
this  great,  and  I  cannot  but  think,  good  work  I  A  great  majority  of  vm 
are  practical  farmers — all  freeholderi,  and  of  no  small  amounts.  Are 
we  our  own  worst  enemies }  Can  we  be  suspected  of  a  want  of  fidelity 
to  the  freehold  interest  f  No  I  The  £umers  have  looked  for  such  an 
event;  they  earnestly  denre  it  Whatever  ravages  the  possession  of 
power  may  have  made  in  the  breasts  of  others^  they,  at  least,  hare 
ahown  that  they  can '  foel  power  without  forgettiqg  right'  If  anything 
oould  render  this  invaluable  claas  of  men  dearer  and  more  estimable 
tikan  they  are,  it  is  this  magnanimous  sacrifice  which  they  have  made 
on  the  altar  of  principle,  by  ooasenting  to  admit  those  of  their  fellow- 
eltiaens,  who,  thoag|h  not  so  highly  iavored  as  themselves  by  forton^ 
hanre  still  enoo^  to  bind  them  to  their  country,  to  an  eqnal  partidp^ 
tion  in  the  blessings  of  a  free  govemmeni  Thus  I  understand  their 
wishes,  and  I  will  govern  myself  accordingly, — having  the  conaolatioD 
la  know,  tiiat  if  I  shall  hare  nusHnderafeood  them,  tiiej  will  have  the 
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faww  of  reicQii^  themseWes  from  the  eflbots  of  tudi  mmpprAnmaai^ 
hf  rejaetiDg  the  ameodiiMnts  which  ehaU  be  prtvpoeed  &»  Hkear  adop* 
tioa 

^  B«i  let  ne  oonaider  tiiie  aubjeot  inmother  and  different  point  of 
view.  It  is  our  duty,  and  I  have  no  doubt  it  is  our  wiah,  to  satiafj  all, 
a»  that  our  prooeedinga  may  meet  with  the  i4>probatioa  of  the  whoU 
commonity ;  it  is  my  desire  to  respect  the  wishes  and  oonsult  the  inter- 
arts  of  all ;  I  wDiikl  not  hamper  the  rich  nor  tread  upon  the  poor,  but 
would  respect  each  alike.  I  will  submit  a  few  considerations  to  tba 
men  of  property,  who  think  this  proviaiun  necessary  for  its  security, 
and  in  doing  so,  I  will  speak  of  property  in  geocral,  dropping  the  im- 
portant distinction,  made  by  the  amendment  offared,  between  real  and 
petaonal  estate.  Admitting  for  the  sake  of  argument^  that  the  distino- 
tiea  is  just)  and  wise,  and  necessary,  for  the  security  of 'property  ^*is  the 
ot)|ect  effected  by  the  present  regulation  I  I  think  not ;  property  is  not 
BOW  represented  in  the  Senate  to  the  extent  it  is  erroneously  supposed 
to  be.  To  represent  individual  property^  it  will  be  necessary  that 
each  individual  should  have  a  number  of  votes  in  some  degree  at  least, 
in  proportion  to  tlie  amount  of  his  property ;  this  is  the  mauoer  in  which 
property  is  represented,  in  various  corporations  and  in  moneyed  insti- 
tutions. Suppose  in  any  such  Institution  one  man  had  one  hundred 
eharee,  and  another  one  share, — could  you  gravely  tell  the  man  who 
held  one  hundred  sliares,  that  his  property  was  represented  in  the  di- 
rection, if  theu:  votes  were  equal  ?  To  say  that  because  a  man  worth 
millions,  as  is  the  case  of  one  in  this  committee,  has  one  vote,  and 
another  citizen  worth  only  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  in  real  estate, 
has  one  vote  for  senators,  that  therefore  their  property  is  equally  repre- 
sented in  the  Senate,  is,  to  say  the  least,  speaking  very  incorrectly ;  It 
is  literally  substituting  a  shadow  for  a  reality  *,  and  though  the  case  I 
have  stated  by  way  of  illustration,  would  not  be  a  common  one,  still, 
die  disparity  which  pervades  the  whole  community  is  sufficiently  great 
to  render  my  argument  eorreot    a    •    •    • 

^He  representation,  (hen,  of  property  in  the  Senata,  under  the 
Aditiiig  constitution,  is,  as  it  respecla  mdivklnal  estates,  wholly  dalo- 
4ve,  and  ae  it  respects  the  interest  of  property  in  the  different  seotione 
of  the  state,  so  flagrantly  unequal  as  to  dostroy  praotkal  advantage  to 
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property  from  a  repreaentafioii  of  it,  and  not  onlyoo,  but  to  mate  II 

infinitely  woree  than  if  properly  vas  not  protowd  to  be  reproeoBted 

atalL    •    •    •    ♦ 
«<  Aiid  what,  I  inquire,  hare  been  its  praetkal  eflbeto  f  haTe  they  be«i 

tnch  as  to  afiurd  any  additional  eeenrify  to  proper^  I  have  the  mem- 
hers  of  the  Senate,  for  years  past,  been  more  reepeeUble  for  talents  or 
integrity f  have  they  shown  a  greater  regard  for  property!  hat* 
they  been  more  vigihuit  in  goardiB^  the  public  treaouty  than  tha 
Assembly  t 

*'The  Benate  is  the  only  legislatiTe  body  in  whidi  I  have  erar  had 
the  honor  of  a  seat;  and  I  have  been  there  from  a  very  early  age- 
almost  all  my  political  connections  have  been  with  that  body— my  earli> 
est  political  recollections  are  asM)ciated  with  its  proceedings;  audi 
have  had,  in  some  of  its  proceedings,  as  much  cause  for  individual 
gratification  as  could  well,  under  the  same  circumstances,  foU  to  the  lot 
of  any  man ;  notwithstanding  which,  and  also  the  strong  partiality  I 
have  always  felt  for  that  body,  I  cannot  say,  that  in  the  many  years 
I  was  there,  the  seutiment  never  occurred  to  me  that  such  was  the  caaa. 
On  the  contrary,  a  regard  to  truth  constnuns  me  to  say,  that  everythfaig 
which  regarded  the  imposition  of  public  burdens,  and  the  dispositictt 
of  public  property,  was  more  closely  looked  into,  and  more  severelf 
aerutinized,  by  the  Assembly  than  the  Senate.  The  sense  of  immedi- 
ate reeponsibility  to  the  people,  produced  more  effect  on  the  Assembly, 
than  ihe  consideration  that  they  represented  thoee  who  were  supposed 
principally  to  bear  the  burdens,  did  in  the  Senate;  and  such,  I  con- 
scientiously believe,  will  always  be  the  case.  I  ask  the  members  of 
the  committee,  whether  they  believe  that  there  has  been  a  moment  for 
the  last  forty  years,  when  a  proposition  in  the  Assembly  to  make  an 
mjust  distinction  between  real  and  personal  property,  in  the  impoeitioo 
of  public  burdens,  would  not  have  been  hooted  out  of  that  body,  if 
any  one  had  been  found  mad  enough  to  have  dared  ita  introductiont 
Why,  then,  I  ask,  alarm  ourselves  by  fear  for  the  future,  which  the 
experience  of  the  past  haa  demonstrated  to  be  erroneousf  Why  die- 
regard  the  admonitions  of  esperienoa,  to  punut  the  dnbioua  path  af 
apeenlatkm  and  theory! 
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"*  I  bav«  DO  donbt  fcnt  tiie  hooorabk  gsniletDflD  who  hftre  spoken  in 
fkvor  of  the  «iiieiMkDeiit^  hare  eoffared  limii  the  fiiarf ul  foreboding* 
whidi  they  have  expreased.  Thai  eyer  to  be  rerered  band  of  patriote 
who  made  our  conititatbn,  entertained  them  also,  and  therefore  they 
•i^aflted  in  it  Hie  clause  which  it  now  contended  for.  But  a  full  and 
perfect  experience  has  proved  the  iallaey  of  their  speoulation ;  and  we 
ate  now  oaUed  upon  again  to  adopt  the  exploded  notion,  and  on  that 
ground,  to  diefranchiae,  if  not  a  majority,  nearly  a  moiety  of  our  dti* 
aeos.  I  am  an  unbelicTer  in  the  speculations  and  mere  theories  on  the 
■■ibjeci  of  goTemment,  of  the  best  and  the  wisest  men,  when  unsiqh 
ported  by,  and  especially  when  opposed  to,  experience.  I  believe  with 
a  eensible,  and  elegant  modem  writer, '  that  constitutions  are  the  work 
of  time,  not  the  inyention  of  ingenuity ;  and  that  to  (tame  a  complete 
system  of  government^  depending  on  habits  of  reverence  and  experi- 
ence, is  an  attempt  as  absurd  as  to  build  a  tree,  or  manufiscture  an 
opinioa*    •    •    ♦ 

^  If,  then,  it  u  true  that  the  present  representation  of  property  io 
the  Senate  k  ideal,  and  purely  ideal,  does  not  sound  policy  dictate  an 
abandonment  of  it,  by  the  possessors  of  property!  I  think  it  does;  7 
think  so  because  I  hold  it  to  be  at  all  times,  and  under  all  circumstan* 
ees,  and  for  all  interests,  unwise  to  struggle  against  the  wishes  of  any 
portion  of  the  people — to  subject  yourselves  to  a  wantoa  exposure  to 
pUbUo  prejudice,  to  struggle  for  an  olject,  which,  if  attained,  is  of  no 
afaiL  I  think  so^  because  the  retaining  of  this  qualification  in  the 
present  state  of  public  opinion,  will  have  a  tendency  to  excite  jealousy 
in  the  minds  of  those  who  have  no  freehold  property,  and  because 
more  mischief  is  to  be  apprehended  from  that  source  than  any  other. 
It  is  calculated  to  excite  that  prejudice  because,  not  requiring  sufficient 
to  effidOt  the  object  in  view,  it,  in  the  language  of  Dr.  Frahklin,  *  exhibits 
liberty  in  diigraoe,  by  bringing  it  in  competition  with  accident  and  in- 
significance.'   a    a    • 

"  If  I  could  possibly  believe,  that  any  portion  of  the  calamitous  con- 
sequences could  result  from  the  rejection  of  the  amendment,  which 
have  been  so  feelingly  portrayed  by  the  honorable  gentlemen  from 
Albany,  and  ftnrwhom  I  will  repeat  the  acknowledgment  of  my  respect 
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nd  regvd,  I  would  be  tlM  ImI  bm  in  aodefy  vIm  Mold  mote  far  li 

'Bat,  bdieiing,  as  I  cooacientaouikgr  do,  tlwt  iboM  fMn  are  altogeliHr 

i]Dfoaaded,-*liopiBg  and  eipoeting  that  ike  happini  rtnUta  will  fiiUov 

fifom  tlie  aboliUon  of  the  freehold  qoaliiieation,  and  hoping  too,  thm 

I  caution  and  drcumspection  will  preside  orer  the  settlement  of  dm 

|!  general  right  of  suftage,  whieh  is  hereafter  to  he  niade,-<*Hind  knowiqg 

I  beside^  tiutt  this  state,  in  abolishing  the  freehold  quaiifications,  will  be 
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but  uniting  herself  in  the  march  of  principle>  which  haa  already  pf» 
!;  vailed  in  every  state  of  the  union,  exeept  two  or  three,  including  the 

I  j  roynl  charter  of  Bhode  Isiandr^I  will  dieerlully  reoord  my  vote  agaioak 

I I  the  amendment 

i; 
f  > 

\'. 

The  amendment  proposed  by  Judge  Speneer  was  re* 
jected,  and  the  original  proposition  of  the  committee 
was  adopted.  Previous  to  this,  however,  Mr.  Van 
Buren  made  an  attempt  to  add  to  the  highway  qualifi* 
cation  that  of  being  a  householder.  Not  succeedii^ 
in  this-^the  only  point  in  regard  to  which  he  dissented 
from  the  report  of  the  committee — he  gave  his  vote  in 
favor  of  sustaining  the  report. 

Over*2eaIous  friends  have  sometimes  claimed  for  him 
the  credit  of  being  among  the  foremost  in  advoeattng 
the  doctrine  of  universal  suffrage,  in  the  convention  of 
1821 ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  his  opponents  have 
ungenerously  misrepresented  the  course  which  he  pur« 
sued  upon  this  and  other  questions.  It  was  not  his 
wish  to  do  anything  hastily.  He  desired  carefully  to 
examine  the  ground  before  taking  a  single  step  in  ad- 
vance ;  and  not  to  overthrow  the  old  constitution  in  an 
instant,  and  erect  another  on  its  ruins,  bashed  entirely 
upon  abstract  theories)  and  without  the  light  of  eiperi- 
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•nee  to  guide  and  direct  in  its  construction.  In  another 
speech  on  the  propertj  qualification,  Mr.  Van  Buren 
said  that  there  were  probably  not  twenty  members  of 
the  committee  of  the  whole  who  were  in  favor  of  uni* 
yersal  sufirage.  **  We  had  already  reached/'  he  said^ 
"  the  yerge  of  universal  suffrage.  There  was  but  one 
step  beyond*  And  are  gentlemen  prepared  to  take 
that  step  ?  We  were  cheapening  this  invaluable  right 
He  was  disposed  to  go  as  far  as  any  man,  in  the  exten- 
sion of  rational  liberty;  but  he  could  not  consent  to 
undervalue  this  preeioue  privilege  so  far  as  to  Qonkt 
it,  with  an  indiscriminating  hand,  upon  every  one> 
black  or  white,  who  would  be  kind  enough  to  oonde« 
scend  to  accept  it/'  * 

Mr.  Van  Buren  was  particularly  opposed  to  the 
further  extension  of  the  right  of  suffrage,  because  it 
would  give  the  lowest  classes  of  the  population  in  the 
cities  an  undue  influence  in  proportion  to  that  of  the 
agricultural  distriots  in  the  interior.  Subsequently,  his 
views  on  this  question  were  modified ;  and  when  he 
saw  how  well  the  change  made  by  the  convention  of 
1831  operated,  he  approved  of  the  amendment  extend* 
ing  the  right  of  suffrage  still  further,  and  hailed  it  as 
another  auspicious  onward  movement  in  that  moderate 
and  judicious  reform  which  he  had  advocated* 

In  regard  to  the  appointing  power,  as  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  on  the  subject,  he  reported  a  plan, 
giving  to  the  people  the  right  of  choosing  more  than 

*  DebAlM  m  tlM  N.  T.  GooTenttoa  of  1821,  jk  til. 
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eight  thousand  of  the  militia  officers  previously  ap- 
pointed by  the  governor  and  council*  and  conferring 
upon  the  legislature  the  power  to  designate  in  what 
manner  a  majority  of  the  civil  officers  should  be  ap- 
pointed  or  chosen.  During  the  war  of  1813,  he  had 
seen  the  evils  resulting  from  disagreements  between 
the  executive  and  the  civil  officers,  and  he  desired  that 
the  former  should  possess  a  large  share  of  the  appoint- 
ing power.  He  thought  that  justices  of  the  peace 
ought  not  to  be  elected  by  the  people,  unless  it  was  de- 
cided to  confer  the  same  power  in  the  case  of  all  the 
higher  judicial  officers  of  the  state;  and  this  no  one 
deemed  advisable.  He  proposed,  therefore,  that  the 
supervisors,  and  the  judges  of  the  court  of  common 
pleas  of  a  county,  should  each  nominate  candidates  for 
justices  of  the  peace,  and  if  they  agreed,  the  individu- 
als nominated  were  to  be  appointed ;  but  if  not,  that 
then  the  governor  should  select  the  justices  from  the 
two  lists.  This  plan  was  rejected  by  the  convention 
by  two  majority,  and  the  appointment  of  justices  was 
given  to  the  boards  of  supervisors  and  judges  exclu- 
sively. The  constitution  was  shortly  after  amended, 
so  as  to  give  the  power  of  choosing  these  officers  to 
the  people,  no  one  concurring  more  heartily  in  the 
amendment  than  Mr.  Van  Buren. 

For  similar  reasons,  he  opposed  the  election  of 
sheriffs  and  county  clerks  by  the  people,  but  the  con- 
vention  decided  against  him.  As  to  the  right  of  the 
people  in  the  abstract  to  choose  their  own  officers  as 
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far  as  they  could  do  so,  he  never  doubted  or  denied  it ; 
but  his  course  in  the  convention  was  influenced  by  this 
consideration — he  thought  it  unadvisable,  when  they 
had  hitherto  enjoyed  this  right  to  a  very  limited  extent, 
[\  to  destroy  the  old  system  at  a  single  blow,  but  preferred 

\-  that  the  right  should  be  surrendered  to  them  by  de- 

I 

,  grees,  as  fast  as  they  proved  themselves  capable  of  ex- 

ercising it  properly.     He  had  an  abiding  faith  in  the 
I  capacity  of  man  for  self-government,  but  he  was  op- 

J!  posed  to  hasty  and  inconsiderate  reforms.     To  divest 

ii  the  slave  of  his  manacles,  and  at  the  same  moment 

I!  place  the  sceptre  in  his  hands,  no  one  would  esteem 

I'  wise  or  prudent ;  and  the  same  principle,  in  the  opinion 

!  of  Mr.  Van  Buren,  should  govern  in  remodelling  laws 

and  amending  constitution^. 

All  the  younger  republicans  in  the  convention  were 
exceedingly  anxious  to  alter  the  judiciary  system  of 
the  state,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  old  judges.  Rigid 
party  man  as  was  Mr.  Van  Buren,  be  opposed  this 
movement,  almost  alone  of  his  political  friends,  but 
without  sttccess.  Nearly  all  the  judges  had  long  been 
among  the  most  determined  of  his  opponents,  and  one 
of  them  (Judge  Van  Ness)  who  was  most  deeply  in- 
terested in  this  matter,  as  his  main  dependence  was 
upon  the  emoluments  of  his  office,  had  been  peculiarly 
bitter  in  his  opposition.  Much  to  his  credit,  Mr.  Van 
Buren  disdained  to  be  influenced  by  such  considerar 
tions.     "  If  personal  feelings,"  said  he,  *'  could  or  ought 

to  influence  us  against  the  individual  who  would  prob- 
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ably  be  most  affected  by  the  adoption  of  this  amend- 
ment, I  suppose  that  I,  above  all  others,  would  be 
excused  for  indulging  them.  I  can  with  tnUh  say,  that 
I  have  through  my  whole  life  been  assailed  from  that 
quarter,  with  hostility,  political,  professional,  and  per- 
sonal — hostility  which  has  been  the  most  active,  keen, 
and  unyielding.  But,  sir,  am  I,  on  that  account,  to 
avail  myself  of  my  situation  as  a  representative  of  the 
people,  sent  here  to  make  a  constitution  for  them  and 
their  posterity,  and  to  indulge  my  individual  resent* 
ments  in  the  prostration  of  my  private  and  political 
adversary  ?  I  hope  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  say,  that 
I  should  forever  despise  myself  if  I  could  be  capable 
of  such  conduct.  I  also  hope  that  that  sentiment  is 
not  confined  to  myself  alone,  and  that  the  convention 
will  not  ruin  its  character  and  credit  by  proceeding  to 
such  extremities."  * 

The  convention  terminated  its  labors  on  the  10th 
day  of  November,  1817,  and  Mr.  Van  Buren  soon 
after  repaired  to  Washington,  to  take  bis  seat  in  the 
Senate,  for  the  first  time,  in  the  month  of  December 
following.  Transferred  to  this  new  sphere,  his  talents 
were  not  long  in  securing  for  their  possessor  an  honor- 
able place  among  his  compeers.  Able  and  distinguished 
as  they  were,  they  willingly  recognized  him  as  an 
equal.  On  the  17th  of  December  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  committee  on  finance,  and  also  of  the 
committee  on  the  judiciary.    Of  the  latter  committee 

*  Debates  id  the  ConreDtion,  p.  520. 
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he  afterward  became  chairman,  and  was  continued  as 
such  while  he  remained  in  the  Senate.  His  first  speech 
was  made  on  the  land  claim  of  the  Marqttis  de  Maison 
Rogue.  The  question  was  not  one  that  afforded  an 
opportunity  for  oratorical  display,  but  the  remarks  of 
Mr.  Van  Buren  were  said  by  the  National  Intelligencer 
to  evince  *'  much  talent,*'  and  to  hate  produced  "con*- 
siderable  eflTect.'*  During  the  same  session,  he  spoke 
with  his  accustomed  ability  on  the  apportionment  bill ; 
on  the  French  land  claims  in  Louisiana;  the  settle»> 
ment  of  difficulties  between  the  states ;  and  the  pay>- 
ment  of  salaries  to  public  officers  indebted  to  the 
government,  the  last  question  having  reference  to  the 
case  of  John  Quincy  Adams,  then  secretary  of  state. 

It  would  be  impossible,  however,  in  a  mere  biographic 
cal  sketch  like  the  present,  to  do  Justice  to  Mr.  Van 
Buren's  services  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  State^i 
and  at  the  same  time  to  preserve  strict  chronological 
order.  For  this  reason  it  may  be  proper  to  consider 
j  separately  the  more  important  questions  with  which  he 

was  connected,  or  in  which  he  was  In  any  wise  con* 
.    cerned. 

With  respect  to  his  political  course^  as  it  related  to 
individuals  and  parties,  it  may  be  said,  that  he  supported 
the  administration  of  Mr.  Monroe  to  its  close,  but  was 
one  of  the  most  active  friends  of  Mr.  Crawford,  in  the 


oongressional  caucus  by  which  that  gentleman  was 
nominated,  and  did  everything  in  his  power  to  secure 
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his  election.  Failing  ib  this,  he  was  at  first  disposed 
to  acquiesce  in  the  decision  of  the  people,  and  to  give 
bis  support  to  the  administration  of  Mr.  Adams.  But 
when  the  policy  of  the  latter  began  to  be  developed,  he 
became  alarmed.  He  opposed  the  American  System 
in  all  its  features.  His  first  decided  stand  against  the 
administration  was  taken  on  the  Panama  Mission.  His 
principal  speech  on  this  question,  delivered  in  March, 
182G,  was  one  of  the  happiest  efforts  ever  made  by  him 
before  a  legislative  body,  as  the  following  extracts  will 
show  :— 

"I  vill  now,  Mr.  President,  call  the  attentioii  of  the  Senate  to 
another  view  of  this  Bubject^  to  a  question  of  the  gravest  character,  and 
most  deeply  affecting  the  dearest  interests  of  the  oountrj — a  question 
growing  out  of  considerations  which  have  heretofore  occupied  the  best 
minds,  and  interested  the  purest  hearts  our  oountrj  has  produced : — 
WoM  it  be  wise  in  tu  to  change  wvr  establinhed  policy  upon  the  aubjeet 
of  politicat  eonnectiont  with  foreign  tdatee  /■  The  President  has  said 
that  *to  form  alliances'  is  not  among  the  motives  of  our  atteodaooe  at 
Ihe  Congress.  But  what  description  of  alliance  does  he  mean!  They 
an  of  various  kinds,  and  of  different  extent.  We  are,  at  that  Con- 
gress, to  stipulate  in  some  form,  (and  I  care  not  in  what,)  ^aX  we  will 
resist  any  attempt  at  colonization,  by  the  Powers  of  Europe,  in  this 
-hemisphere,  (or  within  our  own  borders  if  you  please;)  and  that»  in  the 
•vent  of  any  aaierferenee  on  their  part^  in  the  struggle  between  Spain 
and  the  Spanish  American  states^  we  wiU  make  eenunon  eanse  with 
the  Utter  in  resistiDg  it  To  this  end  we  have  been  invited,  and  upon 
these  points  we  have  promised  that  our  ministers  shall  have/UI  ^oiscrc 
We  must  do  this,  or  the  whole  ai&ir  becomes  empty  pageantry ;  which, 
ttMmgfa  it  may  be  the  of&pring  of  personal  ambition,  will  aasoredly 
tominate  in  national  disgrace.  Call  it  an  *«UiaBoe,'  or  whatetrtr  name 
ye«  please^  it  as  a  poUHctU  eommtUn^  at  war  with  the  eafaMiAeii 
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IMdi^  of  ote  goveraoMni  And  is  this  a  liglit  matter  t  Sir,  when  ft 
h  propcmed  to  anbrert  a  fuadamental  principle  in  our  foreign  polie/,  ill 
the  support  of  -whiffh  we  stand  alone  among  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth— which,  oommenoing  with  our  govemment,  is  endeared  to  the 
people,  and  upon  whose  deep  foundations  has  been  erected  the  mag- 
nificent anperstroeture  of  unequalled  national  prosperity — it  rarely 
becomes  those  entrasted  with  the  management  of  aflUrs,  to  pause,  and 
weigh  with  sempnlow  eaacttiess,  the  importance  of  tlie  step. 

**  In  the  discoseion  of  this  subject,  I  shall  first  eon.sider  the  general 
principle:  then  the  grounds  of  the  distinction  attempted  to  be  made 
between  its  application  to  tbe  Spanish  American  states,  and  to  those  of 
Europe.  At  thie  moment  the  United  States,  (thanks  to  the  wisdom  of 
their  earlyooandlsJ)  are  unfettered.  No  goTomment  has  a  right  to 
demand  oof  aid  or  interference  in  any  of  the  changes  in  the  condition 
of  the  world— eome  what  may,  we  are  now  unembarrassed  in  out 
Choicei  Until  lately,  I  had  fliittered  myself  that  tbe  acknowledged  ol^ 
ligation  on  the  part  of  our  government  to  maintain  that  condition,  waa 
as  finnly  fixed  aa  its  repuUican  character.  I  had  the  best  reason  to 
think  ao^  beeaoae  I  knew  it  to  be  a  principle  in  our  political  policy, 
wMch  had  fer  its  support  all  that  is  instructive  in  experience,  all  that 
is  Tenerable  in  authority!.  Tliat  authority  is  no  letv  than  the  parting 
admonitions  of  the  Father  of  his  country.  The  earnest,  eloquent,  and 
impresaiTe  appeals  upon  this  mibject,  contained  in  his  Farewell  Ad- 
dresft,  are  yet^  and  will,  I  trust  long  remain,  titeJb.  in  our  recollections, 
nor  were  Ae  sentiments  he  thus  avowed  mere  speculative  ophiions, 
ibunded  upon  an  abstract  consideration  of  the  subject  No !  they  were 
aentfanents  matured  by  reflection,  and  confirmed  by  actual  experience, 
of  the  practical  results  which  had  arisen  from  a  oonttection  of  the 
character  he  so  ardently  and  so  justly  deprecated.  A  reference  to  the 
lustory  of  that  period  will  illuitrate  the  fact  «nd  is  replete  with  fai- 
Aroctko.  During  the  War  of  our  Revolution,  we  entered  into  an  alli- 
ance with  Pranoe, '  the  esaenlial  and  direct  end  of  which  was,  to  main- 
tain eflRBctnally  tbe  liberty,  sovereignty,  and  xndependenoe,  of  tba 
VMted  Btates,  absolute  and  unlimited,  as  well  in  matters  of  govern- 
ment as  of  comfflene.'    By  the  treaty  of  alliance,  we,  in  consideration 
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of  the  guarantee  by  Fraftoe  of  the  freedem  and  indepeodeDee  of  tke 
United  Statea,  undertook,  on  oar  part,  to  guarantee  to  France  tbe  po» 
aeseions  she  then  had  in  America.  The  revolution  in  France  involTed 
that  country  in  var  wii^  the  principal  povera  of  Europe.  Her  Ameri- 
can poasetsfe-ioDs  were  brouglit  in  danger;  and,  among  other  thii^ 
Maimed  under  the  treaty  of  alliance,  she  called  upon  us  for  the  fulfil- 
ment of  our  guarantee.  At  no  period  of  our  history  baa  our  goven- 
ment  been  placed  in  a  more  humiliating  and  embarraasing  aituatiott. 
The  signal  benefits  we  had  received  from  France  were  known  to  (he 
world,  and  fully  appreciated  by  our  citiaen&    Upon  the  terms  of  the  j 

compact  there  could  be  no  dispute.    The  consideration  upon  whidi  we  ij 

had  entered  in:o  it,  was  of  the  most  sacred  character.    But  the  danger  • 

of  compliiince  was  imminent,  and  prevailed  over  every  other  conskkr-  {> 

ation.  Bepobiug  itself  upon  the  great  principle  of  M^f-^esenaiitm-^m 
principle  extending  itself  as  well  to  nations  as  to  indiyiduala— our 
government  refused  to  comply  with  its  engagement;  and  General 
Washington  issued  his  celebrated  proclamation  of  neutraltiy.  His 
grounds  relied  upon  to  justify  the  step  were,  that  our  alliance  was  a 
drfmaive  one  only ;  that  the  war,  on  the  part  of  France,  was  an  offm* 
SIM  war,  in  which  we  were  not  obliged,  by  the  law  of  nations,  to  take 
part;  that  the  contest  was,  moreover,  so  unequal,  and  our  means  so  in- 
adequate, that,  upon  the  principle  of  self-preservation,  we  were  justU 
fied  in  refusing  to  take  part  with  our  ally.  It  was  not  expected  thai 
France  would  acquiesce  in  the  validity  of  tlie  grounds  thus  taken.  She 
did  not  The  loud,  solemn  protests  of  her  ministers,  are  remembered; 
aa  also,  tbe  measures  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining,  indi- 
rectly, some  of  tbe  advantages  claimed  from  the  alliance — such  as  fitting 
ont  vessels  of  war  in  our  ports,  and  enlisting  our  citizens  in  her  service.  •  i 


England  remonstrated,  made  strong  imputations  of  partiality  against 
oar  government — imputations  founded  on  suspicions  growing  out  of 
the  known  connection  between  us  and  France— nmd  resorted  to  sunilar 
means  to  annoy  her  enemies  and  commit  our  neutrality.  General 
Washington  found  it  impossible  to  satisfy  either  party  of  the  strict  im- 
partiality that  governed  our  conduct  llie  result  was  war,  m  fiMS^ 
with  France,  and  many  of  the  evila  of  war  with  i^^^H     She  fln> 
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forced  against  opr  commerce  new  and  unjustifiable  prineiples  of  public 
law  OQ  the  subject  of  blockades  and  articles  contraband  of  war.  The 
sagacious  miud  of  WashingtoD,  and  the  great  men  who  enjoyed  his 
confidence,  traced  the  multiplied  embarrassments  of  the  eountijr  at  that 
trying  period,  to  the  treaty  of  allianoe  with  France.** 

Mr.  Van  Buren  then  referred  to  the  departure  of  the 
elder  Adams  from  the  Washington  policy,  in  proposing 
the  Berlin  mission,  the  object  of  which  was  to  form 
alliances  with  neutral  nations  for  the  protection  and 
security  of  neutral  rights.  This  question,  with  others, 
was  disLiacXly  put  in  issue  at  the  presidential  eleetion 
in  1800,  and  the  people  decided  adversely  to  the  federal 
doctrine.  Mr.  Jefferson  now  came  into  power,  and 
was  pledged  against  all  "entangling  alliances"  with 
foreign  nations.  To  this  pledge  he  faithfully  adhered 
except  in  a  single  instance,  in  1603;  when,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  securing  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi — a 
matter  of  paramount  importance  to  the  western  part 
of  the  Union — ^he  proposed  to  guaranty  to  the  king  of 
Spain,  and  his  successors,  his  dominions  west  of  that 
river,  provided  he  would  sell  to  the  United  States  all 
bis  possessions  between  the  Mobile  and  the  Mississippi. 
Fortunately,  Spain  did  not  accept  the  guaranty — fortu- 
nately, because  when  she  demanded  a  fulfilment  of  the 
treaty  in  1818,  the  United  States  could  only  have  com- 
plied by  making  war  against  the  friends  of  freedom  in 
the  Mexican  states,  and  the  non-acceptance  of  the 
guaranty  when  first  proposed  left  them  at  liberty  to 
decline  a  compliance  with  the  demand.    Mr.  Madison 
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kept  entirely  clear  of   these  objectionaWe   alliances  J 

during  his  administration,  as.did  Mr.  Monroe  also  during  | 

his  first  term.    But  in  1819,  through  the  inHuence,  ia  [ 

great  part,  of  Mr.  Adams,  then  secretary  of  state,  a  ! 

treaty  was  concluded  with  England  for  the  suppression  f 

of  the  slave-trade,  yielding  the  right  of  search,  and  au-  \ 

I  thorizing  the  authorities  of  that  Cf)untry  to  enforce  the 

laws  of  the  United  States  upon  the  citizens  of  the  \i 

United   States.      The  object  of  this  alliance  was  a  || 

praiseworthy  one,  but  the  means  for  carrying  it  into  jt 

efi'ect  were,  from  the  necessity  of  the  case,  t»uch  as  the  J 

American  people  could  not  approve.  The  treaty  was 
rejected  by  the  Senate ;  and  so  strong  was  the  popu- 

1  lar  feeling  against  it  that  a  similar  treaty  concluded  with 

tiie  republic  of  Colombia,  shortly  after  shared  the  same 
fate,  by  an  almost  unaninious  vote.     Mr.  Van  Buren  i| 

contended  that  the  Pananm  mission  was  a  departure  J 

from  the  established  policy  of  the  government,  Uke  jl 

those  measures  of  a  kindred  character  to  which  he  re- 
ferred. He  insisted  that  the  proposed  alliance  with 
the  South  American  states  would  necessarily  be  inju- 
rious, because,  when  the  time  came  for  carrying  it  into 
effect,  innumerable  difficulties  would  arise ;  and  as  ao  {[ 

illustration  in  point,  he  referred  the  Senate  to  the  mem- 
orable stipulation  of  the  five  great  European  powers 
at  Vienna,  in  1815.  pledging  themselves  to  unite  in  the 
suppression  of  the  slave-trade,  and  the  inability  of  their 
representatives,  at  the  conference  held  at  Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle  in  1818,  to  agree  upon  the  terims  of  cooperation. 
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^But  I  caiinol consent,"  he  added,  "to  tre«;pAss  longer  upon  the  time 
of  the  Senate  in  pu^hing  the  discussion  of  this  point  further,  Although 
variouH  coii^tiderations  operating  against  the  measure,  pretw  upon  my 
mind.  If  it  were  pmposed  to  form  a  connection  witli  any  European 
power,  Fuch  as  now  de»igned  with  the  Spanish  American  stateu,  it  is 
hoped  and  believed,  that  the  measure  would  not  meet  with  one  np- 
pniving  voice — shall  I  say — on  this  floor?    No — not  in  the  country! —  ;' 

But  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  United  States  ought  to  pursue  a  '} 

different  policy  with  respect  to  the  states  in  this  hemisphere.  It  is 
true,  Mr.  Monroe,  in  his  message,  makea  a  distinctitm  of  this  charact<*r, 
although  he  by  no  means  carries  it  to  the  extent  proposed.  If  he  did, 
all  that  the  distinction  Ci>uld  derive  from  that  circumstance  would  lie, 
tlie  weight  of  his  opiuion,  always  considerable,  but  never  decisive.  The 
question  still  recurs — is  the  distinction  founded  in  principle  and  (K>}iry  f 
If  it  be,  it  must  arise  from  one  of  two  reasons;  either  the  eharacitr  ot 
tlie  goverutnents  of  ihe  Spanish  American  states,  or  their  local  situa- 
tiofi, — or,  perhaps,  from  both. 

'*11ie  United  States  have  bailed  the  emancipation  of  those  states 
^ilh  satisftiction :  they  have  our  best  wishes  for  the  perpetuity  of  their 
freedom.  So  far  as  we  could  go  to  aid  them  in  the  es^tablishmeni  of 
their  intlependence,  without  endangering  the  peace,  or  euibarra*«sing  the 
relations  of  our  country,  we  have  gone.  More  than  that  ought  n(»t  to 
be  asked.  Nor  has  it  Sensible  of  the  embHrrassmeuts  which  their 
invitatitni  might  produce,  they  declined  to  proffer  it  until  advised  tiiat 
wv  desired  to  receive  it.  Next  to  being  right,  it  in  important  to  govern- 
tnents,  as  well  as  individuals,  to  be  consistent  Has  the  character  of 
these  g«ivernnients  been  the  principle  upon  which  we  have  hitherto 
acted  in  relatictn  to  those  states  I  It  has  not  Mexico  and  Bmsil  were 
the  last  to  shake  off  their  dependence  on  foreign  auth«>rity.  lliey 
'twere  among  the  first  whose  independence  we  acknowledged.  Mexico 
was,  at  the  period  of  its  acknowledgment.,  under  the  dominion  of  th« 
Emperor  Iturbide,  and  Brasil  of  its  Emperor,  Don  Pedro.  As  a  spe- 
cial compliment  to  the  Emperor  of  Mexico,  we  sent,  or  rather  intended 
to  send,  to  his  eouti,  one  of  the  most  diatinguished  men  of  the  natioo, 
(General  Jackson.)    At  the  court  of  the  Emperor  Don  Pedro,  we  hav« 
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our  ininiBter :  whilst  in  t)ie  republic  of  Peru — the  power  with  wfaidi 
the  first  of  the  treaties,  in  virtue  of  which  the  Congress  of  Panami  ii 
to  be  held,  was  ooocluded — we  have  not  yet  been  represented.  Do  our 
principles  adixvt  tliat  we  should  adopt  the  measures  proposed  with  such 
reference,  and  upon  t*uch  grounds  t  What  are  those  principles  t — ^That 
man  is  capable  of  self-government ;  that  the  people  of  every  country 
should  be  left  to  the  free  selection  of  such  form  of  government  as  they 
think  best  adapted  to  their  situation,  and  to  change  it  as  their  interest^ 
in  their  own  judgments,  may  seem  to  require.  Wherein  couidsts  our 
objection  to  the  Holy  AlUaaoe  f  Because  they  confederate  to  maintain 
governments  similar  to  their  own,  by  force  of  arras,  instead  of  the  force 
of  reason,  and  the  will  of  the  governed.  If  we,  too,  confederate  to 
sustain,  by  the  same  means,  governments  similar  to  our  own,  wherein 
consists  the  difference,  exc(>pt  the  superiority  of  our  cause  t  What  is 
their  avowed  motive!  Self-preaervatioH,  and  Ote  peace  of  Ewrope. 
What  would  be  ours  ?    Self-preservation^  and  the  peace  of  America. 

**  I  wish  to  be  understood.  I  detest,  as  much  aa  any  man,  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Holy  Alliance.  I  yield  to  no  man  in  my  anxious  wishes 
for  the  success  of  the  Spanish  American  states.  I  will  go  as  for  aa  I 
think  any  American  citizen  ought  to  go,  to  secure  to  them  the  blessings 
of  free  government.  I  commend  the  solicitude  which  has  been  naaoi- 
fested  by  our  government  upon  this  subject,  and  have,  of  course,  no  de- 
sire to  discourage  it  But  I  am  against  all  alliances,  against  all  armed 
confederacies,  or  confederacies  of  any  sort  I  care  not  how  specioM, 
or  how  dl«iguised, — come  in  what  shape  they  may,  I  oppose  them.  Itit 
states  in  question  have  the  power  and  the  means,  if  united  and  true  to 
their  principles,  to  renist  any  fierce  that  Europe  can  send  against  them. 
It  is  only  by  being  recreant  to  the  prineiples  upon  which  their  revola- 
tion  is  founded ;  by  suffering  foreign  influence  to  distract  and  divide 
them ;  that  their  independence  can  be  endangered.  But^  happen  whii 
may,  oor  coarse  should  be  left  to  our  choice,  whenever  occasion  liar 
acting  shall  occur.  H  in  the  course  of  events,  designs  shall  be  mani- 
fested, or  steps  taken  in  this  hemisphere  by  any  fiireign  power,  which 
■o  fiur  affect  our  interest  or  oor  honor,  aa  to  make  it  neoeasary  that  we 
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■hoiild  arm  in  their  defence,  it  will  be  done;  there  is  no  room  to 
doubt  it 

"  The  decision  of  that  question  may  safely  be  left  to  those  who  come 
after  us.  That  love  of  country  and  of  freedom,  which  now  animates 
oor  pubUe  councils,  is  not  confined  to  ns,  or  likely  to  become  extinct 
Wa  reqnhre  neither  aUianoe  nor  agreement  to  compel  ua  to  perform 
whatever  our  duty  enjoins.  Our  national  character  is  our  be»t,  and 
should  be  our  only  pledge.-  Meanwhile,  let  us  bestow  upon  our  neigh- 
bors, the  young  republics  of  the  South,  the  moral  aid  of  a  good  exam- 
ple. To  make  that  example  more  salutary,  let  it  exhibit  our  modera- 
tion in  encoaas,  our  firmness  in  adversity,  onr  devotion  to  our  country 
and  its  institutiooa,  and,  above  all,  that  tine  ^ud  n<m  to  the  existence 
of  our  republican  government— our /(i(f/f/y  to  a  wrilUn  Constiiuiion.^ 

Previous  to  the  delivery  of  this  speech  on  the  Pan- 
ama question,  Mr.  Van  Buren  had  made  an  ineffectual 
attempt  to  have  the  discussion  in  the  Senate  carried 
on  with  open  doors.  In  his  view  it  was  of  the  most 
important  character,  and  should  not  be  concealed  from 
the  American  people.  He  had  hitherto  been  disposed, 
as  were  most  of  the  republican  senators  from  the  north 
who  usually  voted  with  him,  not  to  offer  any  regular 
opposition  to  the  administration;  but  its  course  in  this 
respect  he  regarded  as  having  an  alarming  tendency, 
and  therefore  resisted  it  at  every  step.  In  order  to 
bring  the  question  distinctly  before  the  Senate,  he  sub- 
mitted resolutions,  on  the  14th  of  March,  1826,  declar- 
ing that  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  did  not 
authorize  the  nomination,  by  the  President,  of  minis- 
ters to  an  assembly  like  that  proposed  to  be  held  at 
Panam&i  and  that,  waiving  the  constitutional  objec- 
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tion,  the  embassy  in  question  was  inexpedient.  The 
Senate  negatived  the  resolutions,  however,  by  a  vote 
or  twenty-four  to  nineteen,  and  Commissioners  were 
appointed ;  but,  fortunately  perhaps  for  the  peace  of 
the  country,  they  were  unable  to  attend  the  Panam& 
Congress,  and  no  ''  entangling  alliance*'  was  concluded 
with  the  Spanish  American  states. 

The  subject  of  internal  improvements  by  the  general 
government  was  repeatedly  agitated  during  the  period 
of  Mr.  Van  Buren's  service  in  the  Senate.  At  the 
session  of  1821-2  he  voted  for  a  law  authorizing  the 
collection  of  tolls  on  the  Cumberland  road,  for  two  rea- 
sons :  because  he  desired  to  counteract  the  perpetual 
drain  of  the  road  upon  the  treasury,  and  to  aid  in  the 
improvement  of  the  western  states  as  far  as  he  could 
do  so  consistently  with  the  Constitution.  Upon  a 
more  careful  consideration  of  the  principle  involved  in 
this  measure,  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was 
not  authorized  by  the  Constitution,  and  said  that  if 
the  question  were  to  be  again  presented,  he  would  op- 
pose it.*  In  his  opinion,  the  federal  government  did 
not  possess  the  power,  under  the  Constitution,  to  carry 
on  works  gf  internal  improvement  within  the  states ; 
and,  if  it  were  desirable  to  grant  the  power,  he  thought, 
with  Jefierson,  Madison,  and  Monroe,  that  the  Consti- 
tution should  be  amended.  John  Quincy  Adams,  it  is 
well  known,  entertained  views  upon  this  question  di- 

*  Speech  on  Mr.  Footers  AmeDdmeDt  to  tbe  ralos  of  the  Seoat^ 
April,  1828,  (note.) 
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tectly  the  reverae,  aad  it  was  probably  owing  chiefly 
to  his  influence  in  the  cabinet,  that  Mr.  Monroe  was 
induced,  toward  the  close  of  his  administration,  to  sur- 
render in  part  the  high  ground  he  had  previously  oc 
cupied. 

In  January,  1824,  Mr.  Van  Buren  called  the  atten 
tion  of  the  Senate  to  the  dangerous  assumption  of 
power  by  the  general  government, in  regard  to  internal 
improvements,  and  submitted  amendments  to  the  Con-^ 
stitution  limiting  and  defining  its  exercise.  At  the 
following  session,  the  policy  of  Mn  Adams  was  fully 
developed,  and  he  earnestly  recommended  the  subject 
of  internal  improvements  to  the  favorable  considera* 
tion  of  Congress.  This  feature  of  the  American  Sys- 
tem at  once  encountered  the  opposition  of  Mr.  Van 
Buren.  On  the  19th  of  December,  1825,  he  oflfered 
two  resolutions  on  the  subject :  one  declaring  that 
Congress  did  not  possess  "  the  power  to  make  roads 
and  canals  within  the  respective  slates ;"  and  the  other 
proposing  a  select  committee  to  prepare  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution,  prescribing  and  defining  the 
power  of  Congress  in  this  respect.  These  resolutions 
were  highly  approved  by  Mr.  Jefierson,*  but,  though 
advocated  and  defended  by  thje  mover  with  great  abil- 
ity, did  not  secure  a  majority  vote  in  the  Senate.  At 
the  same  session,  in  accordance  with  the  sentiments 
expressed  in  his  speech  and  resolutions,  Mr.  Van  Buren 
voted  against  the   appropriation    for  the  Louisville 
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canal,  and  the  proposition  to  subscribe  to  the  capital 
stock  of  the  Dismal  Swamp  Canal.  From  the  views 
advanced  by  him  in  the  Senate,  and  indicated  by  his 
Votes,  Mr.  Van  Buren  never  deviated  while  he  re* 
mained  in  public  life. 

Being  at  the  head  of  the  committee  on  the  judiciary, 
many  of  the  most  important  laws  passed  in  Congress 
Vvere  brought  under  his  particular  notice.  Of  this 
character  were  the  bills  establishing  District  and  Cir- 
cuit Courts  in  the  new  states  and  territories.  At  first 
he  was  inclined  to  favoi*  a  change  in  the  judiciary  sys* 
tem  of  the  federal  government,  which  should  relieve 
the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  from  travelling  on  the 
circuits,  and  confine  them  to  the  discharge  of  term 
duties  only, — additional  District  Courts  being  estab*> 
lished  to  take  the  place  of  the  circuits  which  would 
be  abolished.  Subsequently  his  views  underwent  a 
change,  and  in  an  able  speech  delivered  on  the  7th  of 
April,  1826,  he  reviewed  the  whole  subject,  showing 
the  importance  of  requiring  the  judges  to  preside  at 
the  circuits,  and  adding  to  their  number,  when  re*- 
quired  by  the  increase  of  the  circuits.  He  pointed 
out  the  natural  tendency  of  the  Supreme  Court  to 
strengthen  itself  and  to  enlarge  its  powers,  from  the 
tenure  of  the  appointment  of  its  members ;  and  con- 
tended that,  if  their  duties  should  become  merely  re- 
visory, and  they  be  no  longer  brought  into  contact 
with  the  people  by  presiding  at  the  circuits,  they 
would  lose  all  sympathy  with  them,  and  every  feeling 
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of  dependence  upon  them,  and  thus  become  a  court 
above  the  reach  of  the  popular  judgment,  above  the 
law  and  superior  to  the  Constitution. 

In  view  of  the  result  of  the  presidential  contest  in 
1824,  Mr.  Van  Buren  made  repeated  efforts  to  procure 
an  amendment  of  the  Constitution  dividing  the  states 
into  electoral  districts ;  each  district  to  choose  one 
elector;  the  electors  to  vote  for  president  and  vice* 
president,  and  if  no  one  had  a  majority  of  votes,  then 
the  electors  to  be  again  called  together  by  the  presi* 
dent  and  to  vote  for  one  of  the  two  highest  candidates ; 
and  if,  upon  the  second  vote»  there  should  be  no  choice, 
then  the  election  to  devolve  upon  the  House  of  Rep^ 
resentatives,  as  the  Constitution  already  provided. 
The  adoption  of  this  amendment  was  advocated  by 
him  with  much  earnestness,  at  three  successive  ses- 
sions, but  it  failed  of  success^ 

As  Mr.  Van  Buren  had  favored  a  proposition  to 
abolish  imprisonment  for  debt  in  the  state  of  New 
York,  so  he  attempted  to  procure  a  similar  reform  in 
the  civil  code  of  the  general  government.  He  sup- 
ported  the  bill  haviug  this  object  in  view,  brought  for^ 
ward  by  Richard  M.  Johnson  in  1623,  and  endeavored, 
though  in  vain,  by  various  amendments  and  modifica- 
tions which  he  proposed,  to  render  it  satisfactory  to  a 
majority  of  the  Senate. 

He  also  advocated  the  establishment  of  a  uniform 
system  of  bankruptcy,  in  the  winter  of  1827,  but  op- 
posed every  effort  to  ingraft  upon  the  bill  then  under 
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discussion^any  of  the  features  of  an  insolvent  law.  At 
the  same  session,  an  interesting  debate  took  place  in 
the  Senate  on  the  subject  of  the  trade  with  the  British 
West  India  Colonies.  In  an  able  speech  delivered  on 
the  24th  of  February,  1827,  Mr.  Van  Buren  reviewed 
the  whole  controversy  with  Great  Britain  in  regard  to 
the  colonial  trade.  After  referring  to  the  laws  passed 
by  Congress  imposing  discriminating  and  alien  duties, 
the  non-intercourse  acts  of  1818  and  1820,  and  the  or- 
der in  council  laying  countervailing  duties  on  Amer- 
ican vessels,  he  said  that  there  was  good  reason,  in 
1824,  to  anticipate  a  speedy  settlement  of  the  difficulty. 
In  1817,  the  United  States  had  adopted  the  principle 
'*  that  the  reciprocity  of  burdens  and  exemptions  should 
extend  to  the  cargo  as  well  as  to  the  vessel ;"  and  that 
the  same  privileges  ought  to  be  allowed  to  American 
produce  imported  into  the  British  Colonies  that  were 
allowed  to  the  produce  of  the  mother  country  or  its 
colonies.  The  British  ministry  declared  this  principle 
to  be  wholly  inadmissible,  but  in  the  negotiations  of 
1824  a  disposition  was  manifested  to  abandon  their 
ground.  It  was  then  proposed  by  the  British  govern* 
ment  to  place  the  United  States  on  a  footing  with  the 
most  favored  nation,  but  the  American  minister,  in 
pursuance  of  positive  instructions  received  through 
Mr.  Adams,  then  secretary  of  state,  insisted  that  Amer- 
ican produce  should  not  be  subjected  to  a  higher  duty 
or  impost  than  that  arriving  from  '*  any  other  place,'' 
^-thus,  in  effect)  denying  to  Great  Britain  the  rigtit  of 
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imposing  discriminating  duties  for  the  encouragement 
of  her  own  productions.  The  negotiations  in  1824 
therefore  failed,  but  when  Mr.  Adams  became  presi- 
dent, they  were  renewed  again  in  1826,  and  the  Amer- 
ican minister  was  then  instructed  to  yield  the  point 
which  had  prevented  an  amicable  adjustment  in  1824. 
But  as  the  American  authorities  had  suffered  nearly 
two  years  to  elapse  without  accepting  the  terms  pro- 
posed by  the  British  government  in  1824,  the  latter 
now  refused  to  abide  by  its  previous  offer. 

Meanwhile,  however,  acts  had  been  passed  in  par- 
liament in  June  and  July,  1826,  opening  British  ports 
to  foreign  vessels  coming  from  a  foreign  country,  upon 
equal  terms  with  British  vessels,  provided  that  the 
country  engaging  in  such  trade  and  having  colonies, 
should  allow  British  vessels  to  trade  with  its  colonies 
on  similar  terms,  or  if  not  having  colonies,  that  it 
should  place  the  trade  with  the  British  Colonies  on  a 
footing  with  the  most  favored  nation.  To  these  acts 
the  British  ministry  pointed  in  reply  to  the  American 
proposition,  in  1826,  as  forming  the  basis  upon  which 
a  new  negotiation  must  be  opened.  At  the  session 
of  Congress  in  1825-6,  an  ineffectual  effort  had  been 
made,  which  Mr.  Van  Buren  supported,  to  pass  a  law 
reciprocating  the  terms  proposed  by  the  British  acts. 
The  passage  of  this  bill  was  successfully  resisted  by 
the  friends  of  Mr.  Adams,  and  the  British  govern- 
ment, by  an  order  in  council,  of  July,  1826,  closed  the 

ports  of  their  West  India  Colonies  against  the  vessels 
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of  the  United  States.  The  trade  thus  intenraiHed  was 
of  great  value  and  importance  to  the  American  peopk» 
and  all  parties  professed  to  be  anxious  to  secure  it.  It 
was  the  policy  of  the  administration  to  force  the  Brit- 
ish government  to  abandoa  its  position, by  countervail' 
iDg  measures,  although  the  United  States  had  been 
placed  in  the  wrong  by  negiectiog  promptly  to  accept 
the  offer  made  in  18^,  or  to  reciprocate  the  British 
acts  of  1825.  At  the  session  of  1826-7,  therefore,  the 
friends  of  Mr.  Adams  in  Ooagress  proposed  to  pass 
a  law  closing  our  ports  against  British  vessels  coming 
by  sea  from  certain  enumerated  ports,  unless,  within  a 
specified  time,  the  presideot  should  receive  satisfactory 
information  that  the  enumerated  poorts  were  open  lo 
American  vessels  upon  the  same  terms  prescribed  19 
the  Briti^  acts  of  1835.  This  measure  was  avowedly 
one  of  retaliation,  and  Mr.  Van  Buren  opposed  it  fior 
that  reason.  He  propoeed,  in  its  stead,  to  remove  the 
ground  of  collision  by  abolishing  the  alien  and  discrim- 
inating  duties  upon  certain  conditions,  and  in  the  same 
law  to  present  to  the  British  government  the  ultima- 
tum of  the  United  States  in  the  very  terms  which  the 
former  had  c^ered  in  1834.  In  this  way,  he  insisted, 
the  final  determination  of  the  American  government 
would  be  made  known,  and  there  would  be  no  sacri- 
fice of  national  dignity.  The  position  taken  would  be 
firm,  yet  at  the  same  time  conciliatory,  and  if  the  Brit- 
ish government  revoked  its  order  in  council  of  I8269 
the  president  would  then,  by  proclamation,  renoove  the 
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liiscriminBting  duties  imposed  by  former  a(H8.  The 
controversy  would  thus  be  oarrowed  dowa  lo  a  single 
point.  If  Great  Britain  accepted  the  terms  whieh  she 
had  herself  proposed,  the  colonial  trade  would  be 
opened  ;  if  not,  the  United  States  would  oonthitie  its 
retaliatory  policy. 

.  In  consequence  of  a  disagreement  between  the  two 
houses  of  Congress,  no  act  was  passed  at  the  session 
df  1836-7  in  regard  to  the  colonial  trade,  and  on 
the  17th  of  March,  1827,  President  Adams  issued  a 
proclamation,  in  pursuance  of  the  act  of  1823,  declar^ 
ing  the  trade  with  certain  British  ports  to  be  prohib^ 
Ued.  The  general  sentiment  of  the  country  was  un^ 
doobtedly  in  favor  of  an  abandonment  of  the  coercive 
policy^  as  Mn  Van  Buren  and  others  desired;  but 
the  administration  seem  to  have  approved  this  policy, 
though  they  proposed,  in  1836,  the  same  terms  offered 
by  the  British  government  in  1824.  By  the  proclama^ 
tion  of  the  president,  in  March,  1827,  the  dispute  was 
rendered  still  more  difficult  of  adjustment  ]  and  under 
such  unfavorable  circumstances,  the  question  was  left 
by  llr.  Adams  to  be  settled  by  his  successor. 

Upon  the  subject  of  the  public  lands,  Mr*  Van  Buren 
was  early  committed  against  the  policy  of  distribution 
subsequently  advocated  with  so  much  zeal  and  ability 
by  Mr.  Clay*  While  the  former  was  in  the  SenatCi 
this  question  was  not  presented  in  the  shape  it  afte^ 
waird  assumed,  but  in  a  few  remarks  submitted  kj 
himi  in  May,  IfiSA,  on  a  motion  for  information,  he 
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declared  his  readiness  to  vote  for  a  proposition  Testing 
the  lands  in  the  states  in  which  they  lay  on  just  and 
equitable  terms  as  related  to  the  other  states.  TUs 
idea-^he  cession  of  the  public  lands  to  the  states-^ 
shortly  after  became  the  antagonist  proposition  to  Mr. 
Clay's  plan  of  distribution. 

Mr.  Van  Buren  was  never  friendly  to  a  high  protec- 
tive tariff.  Upon  this  important  question  he  seems  to 
have  occupied  a  sort  of  compromise  ground.  He  did 
not  adopt  the  extreme  views  of  the  friends  of  a  strictly 
revenue  tariff,  but  was  in  favor  of  protection  to  a  mod- 
erate extent.  In  his  opinion,  'Mhe  establishment  of 
oommercial  regulations,  with  a  view  to  the  encourage- 
ment of  domestic  products,"  was  "  within  the  consti* 
tutional  power  of  Congress."*  Yet  he  did  not  think 
a  greater  amount  of  revenue  should  be  raised  by  a 
tariff  of  duties,  than  was  necessary  for  the  economical 
administration  of  the  government;  but  that  the  degres 
of  protection  he  favored  might  be  realized  by  discrim- 
inating duties*  His  position  was  that,  in  the  main, 
held  by  the  republicans  of  the  northern  states,  and 
though  not  exactly  in  accordance  with  that  main* 
tained  by  the  same  party  in  the  anti- tariff  states,  came 
much  nearer  to  it  than  that  of  his  opponents  in  the 
political  contests  through  which  he  passed. 

He  voted  for  the  tariff  act  of  1624,  though  not  en- 
tirely satisfied  with  all  its  details.  The  tariff  move- 
ment in  1887^  was  almost  wholly  of  a  political  char- 
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acter ;  and  John  Randolph  pithily  said  of  the  act  ot 
1828»  that  it  referred  **  to  manufactures  of  no  sort  or 
kind,  but  the  manufacture  of  a  president  of  the  United 
States."  The  remark  was  no  less  witty  than  true. 
Political  considerations  connected  with  the  approach* 
ing  presidential  election,  either  guided  or  controlled 
the  proceedings  that  led  to  the  passage  of  the  act,  and 
operated  most  powerfully  upon  the  minds  of  its  framera. 

It  has  been  justly  said  of  the  administration  of  John 
Quincy  Adams,  that  "the  merits  and  demerits  of  his 
policy  were  positive.*  But  he  failed  to  carry  out  any 
of  the  great  measures  which  he  recommended.  The 
proceeds  of  the  public  lands  were  not  distributed 
among  the  states ;  no  provision  was  made  for  a  general 
system  of  internal  improvements;  the  coercive  policy 
failed  to  secure  the  colonial  trade ;  and  the  Panam& 
mission,  though  sustained  in  Congress,  was  defeated,  in 
the  end,  by  a  combination  of  circumstances.  In  regard 
to  the  tariff  he  did  not  fully  commit  himself  in  favor  of 
the  high  protective  system  until  his  last  annual  mes- 
sage ;  yet  the  subject  was  repeatedly  brought  before 
Congress  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Traasury,  Mr.  Rush. 

Previous  to  this  time  the  tariff  question  had  not  en-  ' 
tered  much  into  national  politics.  But  the  interest 
which  had  been  fostered  by  the  acts  of  1816  and  1824, 
bad  now  become  a  most  powerful  one,  and  not  content 
with  the  encouragement  it  had  already  received,  was 
oliunoroua  for  additional  protection.    This  was  desired 
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liot  only  by  the  maoufacturers  df  rrdt,  antf  of  eotton 
•nd  wooilei>  gooJis,  but  by  the  woof  and  hemp  growers 
of  the  middle  and  western  states.  The  producers  of 
corn  amd  rye  also  asked  to  be  protected  agatinst  the  im- 
portation of  molasses  for  the  manufacture  of  spirits, 
whioh  was  carried  on  somewhat  extensively  in  the 
New  England  states.  The  whole  lJttion>  indeed,  with 
the  exception'  of  the  staple  states  at  the  south,  seemed 
to  be  'm  favor  of  increasing  the  protective  duties.  It 
was  evidBnt,  then,  that  this  great  interest  must  exert  a 
controlling  influence  upon  the  presidential  election  itv 
182B,  and  politicians  of  alt  parties  engaged  with  zeal 
4iid  earnestness  ici  the  effort  to  secure  it  for  their  par- 
ficttlar  side^ 

Mr.  Adanoft  was  inclined  to  be  partial  to  the  manu- 
fiu^turers  ia  the  Eastern  states,  a  large  majority  of  whom 
were  bis  political  friends;  and  after  the  defeat  of  the 
woolleDs  biJl  ih  1827,  he  encouraged^  if  he  did  not  ad- 
vise, the  convention  of  the  advocates  of  increased  pro- 
tection held  at  Harrisburg  in  the  summer  of  1827.  At 
tbis  convention  a  tariff  of  high  duties  was  agreed 
upon,  which  was  satisfactory  to  the  manufacturers,  but 
did  not  meet  the  wishes  of  the  agriouhiirists.  Mr. 
Van  Buren  took  a  prominent  part  ia  a  public  meeting 
held  in  the  city  of  Albany  on  the  tenth  of  July,  called 
for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  propriety  of  sending 
delegates  to  the  Harrisburg  con.t«Btioo,  and  was  the- 
principal  speaber  on  the  occasion,  tn  his  remarks  he 
expressed  himself  friendly  to  a  proteetiVe  tariff,  but  he 
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warned  the  manufacturers  agiLinst  uoitiog  their  for- 
tunes with  any  political  adventurer.  lie  said  that  no 
system  could  be  permanent  tbat  did  not  protect  all  the 
great  interests  of  the  country  alike ;  that  neither  the 
manufacturer  nor  the  agriculturist  should  be  favored  at 
the  expense  of  any  other  class ;   and  that  moderate 

;!  counsels  were  mucii  more  reliable  than  the  intemperate 

zeal  manifested  by  the  leaders  in  tbe  movement  then 

!.  makings  which,  as  he  firmly  believed,  prr^ceeded  ''from 

\.  the  closet  of  tbe  politician  rather  than  from  the  work- 

!,  sliop  of  the  manufacturer." 

I  Meantime  the  political  elementa  had  beea  moving 


|j  adversely  to  the  interests  of  Mr.  Adaoos.    Not  a  single 
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measure  of  his  administration  had  been  suocessful,  and 
none  luid  added  materially  to  the  number  of  his  friends^ 
His  union  with  Mr.  Clay  brought  him  no  considerable 
accession  of  strength,  for  many  of  the  most  ardent  ad- 
mirers of  the  latter  no  longer  adhered  to  bis  fortunes. 
Mr.  Adams  had  been  reared  in  that  school  of  moderate 
federalists  to  which  his  father  belonged,  and  of  which 
tj  Rufus  King  was  for  many  years  the  representative; 

ij  and  while  he  supported  the  policy  of  Jefferson  and 

|j  Madison  in  respect  to  the  foreign  relations  of  the 

:,  country*  in  its  domestic  legislation  he  seems  to  have 

l!  been  inclined  to  favor  the  doctrines  of  the  school  in 

''  which  he  was  educated.     From  1816  to  1825  parties 

|t  were  in  a  sort  of  transition  slate ;  but  upon  the  elec- 

tion of  Mr.  Adams,  all  the  moderate  federalists,  and  the 
conservative  republicans — tlie  latter,  however*  forming^ 
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a  small  proportion  of  the  republican  party — ^rallied  | 

around  his  administration.     The  ultra  federalists  di-  If 

vided ;  one  portion  forgetting  their  family  diflferences 
with  the  Adamses  and  uniting  with  the  administration 
party,  and  the  other  portion  turning  their  backs  on  the 
principles  they  had  once  advocated,  and  going  over  to 
the  new  republican  party  now  rallying  under  the  lead- 
ership of  Andrew  Jackson.  -j 

In  the  19th  Congress  Mr.  Adams'  friends  were  in  a 
lai^e  majority,  but  in  the  next  Congress  his  opponents 
were  the  most  numerous,  and  they  were  consequently 
enabled  to  give  the  tariff  question  such  a  direction  as 
inured  to  the  benefit  of  their  favorite  candidate.  Be* 
fore  referring  to  the  passage  of  the  act  of  1828,  how- 
ever, it  may  be  well  to  explain  more  particularly  the 
political  course  of  Mr.  Van  Buren. 

For  many  years  there  had  been  two  political  parties 
in  the  state  of  New  York,  divided  more  upon  personal 
than  political  questions.  These  were  the  Clintonians 
and  the  Bucktails.     The  former  were  composed  of  a  \ 

fraction  of  the  old  republican  party  and  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  federalists,  while  the  Bucktails  consisted 
of  the  main  body  of  the  republicans  united  with  the 
small  number  of  federalists  who  had  supported  Madison 
and  the  war.  IXiring  the  administration  of  Mr.  Mon- 
roe the  two  parties  were  separated  upon  state  issues,  or 
the  merits  of  De  Witt  Clinton ;  but  when  Mr.  Adams 
became  president,  the  members  of  either  party  soon 
found  themselves  disagreeing  upon  national  questions. 
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The  leaders  of  both  these  parties,  Mr.  Clinton  and  Mr.  ! 

Van  Buren,  were  opposed  to  Mr.  Adams.  The  former 
was  one  of  the  earliest  friends  of  General  Jackson  ip 
the  northern  states.  Mr.  Van  Buren  had  supported 
Mr.  Crawford  during  the  contest  of  1824,  anid  after- 
ward  adhered  to  him  faithfully  till  his  cbntinued  ill- 
health  rendered  it  impossible  that  he  should  again  be- 
come a  candidate,  when,  with  the  whole  Crawford 
party,  the  former  united  with  the  Jackson  republicans 
and  that  portion  of  Mr.  Clay's  friends  who  could  not 
be  prevailed  on  to  support  Mr.  Adams. 

With  Mr.  Clinton  and  Mr.  Van  Buren  both  arrayed 
against  the  administration,  it  was  almost  a  hopeless 
task  to  think  of  securing  the  great  state  of  New  York 
for  Mr.  Adams,  at  the  presidential  election  in  1828. 
Their  views  in  regard  to  the  succession  were  well 
|i  known,  but  the  Adams'  men  seem  to  have  feared  a  col- 

lision, and  to  have  carefully  avoided  it  up  to  the  last 
moment.  The  Clintonian  Adams  men  in  the  New 
York  legislature,  nearly  all  of  whom  had  been  federal- 
ists, attempted  to  prevent  the  reflection  of  Mr.  Van 
Buren  to  the  Senate  in  the  winter  of  1827,  itnd  for  that 
purpose  held  a  caucus  at  which  Stephen  Van  Rensse- 
laer was  nominated  as  the  opposing  candidate.  But 
the  Bucktail  Adams'  men  could  not  be  prevailed  upon 
to  desert  their  leader,  and  but  two  of  them  attended 
the  caucus.  Mr.  Van  Buren  was  reelected,  therefore, 
on  the  6th  of  February,  1827,  by  a  large  majority.  Be- 
sides receiving  the  support  of  the  Bucktail  members^ 
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Mr.  Van  Buren's  tact  and  skill  as  a  party  discipli- 
narian never  stood  him  in  greater  stead  than  at  this 
crisis.  He  possessed  a  rare  faculty  of  governing  and 
controlling  men.  His  knowledge  of  human  nature  was 
extraordinary.  He  studied  men  as  well  as  books.  He 
was  a  practical  politician,  and  he  not  only  had  ability, 
but  he  knew  when  and  how  to  use  it,  and  in  what  man- 
ner to  take  advantage  of  times  and  circumstances. 
No  man  contributed  more  than  he  to  the  organization 
of  the  Bucktail  party,  and  it  was  almost  a  perfect  piece 
of  human  machinery  which  could  be  guided  and  di- 
rected in  accordance  with  hia  will.  A  firm  adherence 
to  regular  nominations  and  to  the  decisions  of  party 
caucuses,  was  the  cardinal  feature  of  his  creed,  and  it 
became  that  of  his  political  friends.  All  merit  has 
been  denied  to  Mr.  Van  Buren  in  this  respect,  but  that 
of  a  capacity  for  intrigue  and  cunning.  A  superficial 
observer  might  be  disposed  to  concur  in  this  judgment, 
but  he  who  examines  causes  and  effects  more  critically 
will  see  that  Mr.  Van  Buren  was  obliged,  as  it  were, 
to  adopt  this  policy  by  the  new  order  of  things.  Un- 
der the  old  constitution  of  the  state  and  the  party  cus- 
toms then  in  vogue,  the  members  of  the  legislature 
eontroHed  everything ;  they  elected  the  council  of  ap- 
pointment, and.  they  nomiaaledi  the  candidates  for  gov- 
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he  was  also  voted  for  by  several  Clintonian  Jackson 

men,  who  were  known  to  be  the  confidential  friends  of 

j,  Afr.  Clinton,  and  very  probably  acted  in  accordance  I' 

!  with  his  wishes.  i 
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ernor  and  lieutenant-governor,  and  elected  all  the  otlier 
state  officers.  Prior  to  1628;  also,  the  presidential 
electors  were  chosen  by  the  legislature.  , 

But  when  the  new  constitution  enlarged  the  basis 
of  the  right  of  suffrage,  and  nominating  conventions 
composed  of  delegates  appointed  for  a  specified  pur- 
pose, were  substituted  for  legislative  caucuses,  it  be- 
came necessary  for  the  political  leader  who  desired  to 
be  successful, to  change  his  tactics.  Executive  patron- 
age alone  was  not  sufficient;  Mr.  Clinton  tried  it  and 
failed.  But  Mr.  Van  Buren,  in  addition  to  this,  im- 
pressed upon  his  followers  the  absolute  necessity,  in 
order  to  be  successful,  of  adhering  firmly  to  the  party 
organization,  and  of  supporting  with  fidelity  the  nomi- 
nees of  caucuses  and  conventions.  The  result  de- 
monstrated his  shrewdness  and  his  wisdom.  He  suc- 
ceeded where  others  had  experienced  failures  and  dis- 
appointments, and  his  policy  we  have  seen  adopted 
and  imitated  by  all  the  public  men  of  his  state. 

At  the  fall  election  in  1827  the  issue  was  made  be- 
tween the  friends  and  opponents  of  General  Jackson. 
No  formal  understanding  had  been  entered  into  be- 
tween Mr.  Van  Buren  and  Mr.  Clinton,  but  the  inti- 
mate friends  of  the  former  frequently  visited  the  gov- 
ernor, and  whatsoever  influence  he  could  bring  to  bear 
upon  the  Clintonian  Jackson  men  was  cheerfully 
exerted.  Mr.  Van  Buren  carried  the  whole  Bucktail 
party  with  him  in  support  of  General  Jackson,  with  tlie 
exception  of  a  few  federalists  or  particular  admirers  of 
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Mr.  Clay.  Consequently  a  yery  large  majority  of 
the  members  of  the  legislature  chosen  at  this  time 
were  friendly  to  General  Jackson,  now  become  the 
leader  and  head  of  the  reorganized  republican,  or»as  it 
was  called  in  the  northern  and  western  states,  the 
democratic  party. 

This  demonstration  alarmed  the  friends  of  Mr. 
Adams,  and  their  only  hope  rested  on  the  tariff  ques- 
tion. But  the  Jackson  men  were  in  the  majority,  in 
both  Houses  of  Congress.  They  elected  the  speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  the  committee 
on  manufactures  was  constituted  unfavorably  to  Mr. 
Adams.  The  tariff  of  duties  agreed  upon  at  Harris- 
burg  was  not  approved  by  the  committee,  but  a  new 
bill  was  prepared  which  favored  the  agriculturists 
more  than  the  manufacturing  interest  desired  to  do. 
This  bill  was  drawn  up  by  Silas  Wright,  a  warm  friend 
of  Mr.  Van  Buren,  and  it  provided  for  tlie  imposition 
of  a  high  rate  of  protective  duties.  While  the  bill  was 
still  j)ending,  the  New  York  legislature  passed  resdu- 
tions  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote,  instructing  their 
senators  to  vote  in  its  favor.  Mr.  Van  Buren  did  not 
feel  satisfied  with  the  bill ;  it  is  very  probable,  however, 
that  he  desired  to  have  something  done  to  secure  the 
tariff  interest  in  the  middle  and  western  states  for  Gen« 
eral  Jackson ;  and  his  votes  upon  the  various  amend- 
ments  offered  in  the  Senate  seem  to  have  been  influ- 
enced more  or  less  by  this  consideration.    When  the 
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final  vote  was  taken,  he  obeyed  his  instructions,  and 
supported  the  bill. 

The  law  of  1828,  no  doubt,  added  materially  to  the 
strength  of  General  Jackson  in  the  middle  states,  or  to 
speak  more  properly,  perhaps,  it  served  an  important 
purpose  in  preventing  the  administration  from  alienat- 
ing from  him  those  tariff  friends  whose  votes  contrib* 
uted  to  his  success.  The  Adams'  men  were  completely 
outwitted,  and  their  candidate  failed.   But  the  law  was 

I  a  bad  one — unfair  and  unjust — and  should  never  have  p 

been  passed.    It  is  very  doubtful,  indeed,  whether  the  ' 

result  of  the  presidential  election  would  have  been  dif- 
ferent, taking  the  whole  Union  tc^ther,  if  the  law  had 
not  been  enacted.  Giants,  however,  are  as  liable  to 
stumble  as  pigmies,  and  great  men  sometimes  commit 
errors  as  well  as  fools. 

At  the  same  session  of  Congress,  Mr.  Van  Buren 
advocated  the  passage  of  the  bill  for  the  relief  c^  the 
surviving  officers  of  the  revolutionary  army,  in  an  able 
speech  delivered  on  the  28th  of  January,  1828.  He 
also  defended  the  position  assumed  by  the  vice-presi- 
dent, Mr.  Calhoun,  that  the  latter  had  no  right  to  call 
a  senator  to  order  for  words  spoken  in  debate ;  and  in 
his  speech  on  this  question-^which  had  an  important 
political  bearing,  because  Mr.  Adams  himself,  who  had 
been  assailed  by  John  Randolph  in  the  Senate,  attacked 

i  the  decisicm  of  the  presiding  officer,  in  the  National  In- 

telligencer — Mr.  Van  Buren  entered  into  an  elaborate 

1 1  review  of  the  history  of  political  parties,  and  showed, 
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as  his  friends  claimed,  that  the  admbistrfttion  party 
had  supported  measures,  and  entertained  opinions  im 
regard  to  the  powets  of  the  government, -similar  to 
those  brought  forward  and  advocated  by  the  federalists 
under  the  administration  of  the  elder  Adams. 

The  question  of  the  unconstitutionality  of  the  United 
States  Bank,  or  of  its  recharter,  was  not  agitated  while 
Mr.  Van  Buren  was  in  the  Senate ;  but  in  his  speech 
on  the  powers  of  the  vice-president,  he  fully  commit* 
ted  himself  upon  it,  in  advance,  and  said  that  he  r^ 
garded  the  old  bank  as  the  **  great  pioneer  of  constitu* 
tional  encroachmentSi'' 

The  peculiar  position  of  De  Witt  Clinton  and  Mr. 
Van  Buren  with  reference  to  national  politics,  they  be* 
ing  the  leaders  of  rival  parties  in  the  state,  yet  both  the 
friends  and  admirers  of  General  Jackson — their  per- 
sonal relations  from  1825  till  the  death  of  Mr.  Clinton 
— and  the  efl^t  of  that  sad  event  upon  the  political 
fortunes  of  Mr.  Van  Buren--*-have  been  so  often  the 
subjects  bf  comment,  that  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  to 
introdnce  here  some  extracts  from  a  letter  addressed 
to  the  author  by  a  cotempomry  of  those  eminent  men, 
whose  means  of  information  were  such  as  to  entitle  his 
statements  to  be  received  with  the  fullest  confidence : 

**  There  were  not/*  says  the  letter,  "  any  authorized 
steps  taken  toward  bringing  about  a  friendly  under* 
standing  between  Governor  Clinton  and  Mr.  Van 
Buren  in  the  winter  of  1837-^,  in  view  of  the  presi* 
dential  election.    The  posture  of  parties  tmi  interests 
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Kt  that  time,  while  it  did  not  invite  or  produce  personal 
antagoQisfn  or  pditical  asperity  between  those  gentle* 
men,  precluded  anything  like  an  arrangement  or  on* 
derstanding.  At  an  eai4ier  day,  tIe.  during  the  session 
erf*  1836)  interviews  were  certainly  had  between  Ben« 
jamin  Knower,  Perley  Keyes,  and  Governor  Clintoni 
and  between  the  friends  of  Governoi"  Clinton  and  Mri 
Van  Buren ;  but  with  less  reference  to  the  presidential 
question  and  to  national  politics,  than  to  questions  of 
i^te  policy  and  of  immediate  legislative  action.  Indeed^ 
at  that  time,  the  course  of  the  democratic  party  in  the 
state, — 'although  the  indications,  to  those  familiar  with 
moving  causes,  pointed  in  one  direction,— >the  preva" 
lent,  but  quiet,  feeling  of  that  party,  in  all  its  public 
movements,  was  to  avoid  a  discussion  of,  or  direct 
committal  upon,  the  presidential  question,  and  to  re<* 
serve  the  democratic  strength  for  an  expression  at  the 
proper  time  that  should  carry  its  united  energies,  with 
auxiliaries  from  other  parties,  to  the  support  of  General 
Jackson.  The  legislative  appointments  of  that  session 
(1836),  of  Chancellor  Jones  and  Colonel  McKoWn, 
and  particularly  the  desire  of  the  friends  of  Mr.  Von 
Buren  to  induce  Governor  Clinton  to  nominate  Mn 
Redfietd  *  to  the  vacancy  <>ccasioned  by  the  resigna- 
tion of  Judge  Rochester,  led  to  these  interviews  and 
partial  understandings.  But  the  presidential  question, 
although  remote  and  not  yet  publicly  mooted,  was  un- 
doubtedly not  without  its  effect  iq>on  the  action  of  ibe 

[•  Hemaa  J.  RedfieUL] 
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day  ;  and  led  to  a  conciliatory  course  toward  Gover- 
nor Clinton,  and,  no  doubt,  to  a  readiness  to  recipro- 
cate it  on  his  part.  After  the  election  of  1624,  and 
upon  the  accession  of  Mr.  Adams  in  1825,  Governor 
Clinton  avowed  his  preference  for  General  Jackson- 
Many  believed, — and  I  was  so  assured  by  promiDeni 
friends  of  his — that  he  declined  the  mbsion  to  Eng- 
land, ostensibly  because  he  was  unwilling  to  quit  the 
state  government.  Or  to  incur  the  expense  of  a  foreign 
embassy  in  the  state  of  his  pecuniary  affairs,  but  really 
because  he  preferred  not  to  accept  office  under  Mr. 
Adams,  and  thus  identify  himself  with  his  adminis- 
tration. 

'*  In  the  spring  of  1826,  so  well  known  were  Gover- 
nor Clinton's  views  toward  Mr.  Adams,  that  among 
the  prominent  politicians  in  the  democratic  party  at 
Albany,  an  unwillingness  was  felt  and  expressed  to 
bring  out  a  candidate  in  opposition  to  him  at  the  en- 
suing state  election.  The  extent  of  this  feeling  was 
not  unknown  to  Governor  Clinton.  The  personal  re- 
lations of  Governor  Clinton  and  Mr.  Van  Buren  were 
at  this  time,  if  not  cordial,  at  least  friendly.*  •  •  • 
But  such  was  the  prevalent  desire  of  the  democrats  of 
the  interior,  where  the  old  feeling  was  yet  active,  to 
ofier  a  candidate  Of  their  own,  that  it  was  not  deemed 
expedient  or  even  practicable  to  resist  it.    A  knowl- 

[*  During  the  rammer  of  18tS  friendly  tints  were  interehanged 
betweea  Oovernor  Clinton  and  Mr.  Vaa  Burea  They  dined  with  cedi 
other,  and  often  met  at  the  hoiiaes  of  their  respeotire  firienda] 
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edge,  however,  of  the  exUtence  of  a  qualified  friendly 
feettng  toward  Governor  Clinton  at  Albany,  and  a  be* 
lief  that  any  opposition  to  him  would  be  unsuccessful 
induced  Chancellor  Sanford  and  other  proaiinent 
gentlemen  to  refuse  their  names  as  opposing  candi« 
i.  dates,  although  the  former  was  urgently  appealed  to> 

I  when  it  was  found  that  an  opposing  nomination  was 

I  unavoidable.   The  nominatipn  of  Judge  Rochester  was 

then  suggested,  and  promptly  acquiesced  in  and  cordi* 
ally  supported  by  Mr.  Van  Buren  and  his  friends.  The 
greatly  reduced  majority  by  which  Governor  Clinton 
was  reelected,  evinced  the  activity  and  vigor  with 
which  the  contest  was  conducted  by  the  democratic 
^arty  of  the  state. 
i  "  Although  this  contest  had,  so  far  as  the  action  of 

parties  was  involved,  again  separated  Mr.  Van  Buren 
and  Governor  Clinton,  and  little  opportunity  for  per* 
sonal  intercourse  was  alTorded,  no  personal  asperity 
was  manifested  by  either.  Nor  was  it  politic  to  in* 
dulge  it,  00  either  side,  in  any  ofiensive  manner,  since 
whatever  may  have  been  Goyemor  Clinton's  induce- 
I'  ments  to  a  state  of. modified  good  feeling,  the  reelec- 

tion  of  Mr.  Van  Buren  tp  the  United  States  Senate, 
at  the  session  of  1827,  was  a  result  which  his  friendy 
were  desirous  to  accomplish,  and  which,  however  con- 
fident of  success,  they  would  not  leave  to  the  hazard 
of  any  fortuitous  adverse  combinations.  It  is  undoubt- 
edly true,  that,  subsequently,  the  peculiar  political  as- 

pectfiy  the  known  partiality  of  Governor  Clinton  for 
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General  Jackson,  and  the  belief  that  it  was  in  a  degree 
at  least  reciprocated,  threw  a  doubt  over  Mr.  Van 
Buren's  fortunes,  and  seemed  to  foreshadow  an  ulti-> 
mate  conflict  between  them  for  position  in  the  adminis- 
tration. It  is  true,  also,  that  this  feeling  produced  its 
effect  upon  the  minds  of  the  principals,  and  the  more 
immediate  friends  of  each,  and  that  some  of  them  were 
not  unwilling  to  effect  an  understanding  that  should 
enable  both  to  support  General  Jackson,  and  cooperate 
in'  his  administration.  A  sort  of  armed  truce  followed 
the  reelection  of  Mr.  Van  Buren  to  the  Senate,  two  or 
three  of  the  Clintonian  friend^  of  General  Jackson 
having<?oted  for  him,  while  the  great  body  of  the  party 
with  which  Governor  Clinton  acted  voted  against  hiin> 
as  they  ultimately  voted  against  General  Jackson.  *  *  * 
What  would  have  been  the  course  of  events — what 
the  struggle  for  ascendency  in  the  cabinet  or  adminia* 
tration  of  General  Jackson — and  which  would  have  ob^ 
tained  the  mastery—for  it  is  obvious  that  their  aims 
and  interests,  and  the  parties  attached  to  each,  would 
clash — is  now,  and  ever  can  be  only  matter  of  con- 
jecture, since  the  sudden  death  of  Grovernor  Clinton 
terminated  his  career  and  the  aims  of  his  friends,  and 
placed  Mr.  Van  Buren  in  the  commanding  position 
which  led  directly  to  his  ascendency  in  the  national 
councils." 

It  may  be  idle  to  speculate  upon  the  tern  which  the 
fortunes  of  Mr.  Van  Buren  would  have  taken,  if  Mr« 
Clinton  had  not  died  at  this  particular  juncture ;  yet 
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it  seems  to  be  necessary,  because  it  has  been  said  that 
the  former  was  indebted  entirely  for  his  subsequent 
success  to  the  decease  of  his  rivals  The  death  of  Got* 
ernor  Clinton,  indeed,  was  fortunate  for  Mr.  Van 
fiuren,  inasmuch  as  it  removed  a  barrier  to  his  politi*> 
cal  advancement ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  improbable 
that  that  barrier)  if  such  it  had  in  reality  proved,  would 
have  been  overcome^  If  the  chief  magistracy  of 
New  York  had  contented  Mr.  Clinton,  he  would  un** 
doubtedly  have  received  the  support  of  Mr.  Van 
Buren  ;  but,  had  he  aimed  to  secure  a  controlling  in«> 
fluence  in  the  new  administration^  a  collision  between 
them  would  have  been  unavoidable.  It  was  said  by 
the  presses  in  the  interest  of  Mr.  Adams,  that  if  Mr. 
Van  Buren  had  been  appointed  minister  to  England 
in  1835  instead  of  Rufus  King,  there  would  have  been 
no  contest  for  the  presidency  in  1838 ;  yet  this  com* 
pliment  to  his  standing  and  importance,  however  de^ 
served,  had  very  little  of  truth,  in  other  respects,  to 
commend  it.  The  ambition  of  Mr.  Van  Buren  looked 
to  advancement  in  the  general  government,  and  a  for« 
eign  mission  was  certainly  not  calculated  to  further 
his  views. 

Mr.  Van  Buren  occupied  the  vantage  ground  of 
Mr.  Clinton  with  reference  to  national  politics.  He 
was  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the  old  Crawford  in- 
terest, and  no  politician  belonging  to  the  republican,  or 
democratic  party,  as  they  now  styled  themselves,  in  the 
{  northern  states,  contributed  more  than  he  to  pave  the 
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way  for  the  success  of  General  Jackson.  During  the 
administration  of  Mr.  Adams  he  stood  in  the  front  rank 
of  the  minority  in  the  Senate.  His  fascinating  address, 
his  imperturbable  temper,  and  his  unfailing  courtesy  in 
times  of  the  highest  excitement,  gained  him  many 
warm  friends  in  Congress,  and  secured  the  respect  of 
his  opponents ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  his  talents 
were  achieving  for  him  a  national  distinctioc,  and 
many  already  anticipated  his  advancement  to  a  larger 
sphere  of  usefulness.  He  had  no  rival  from  the  north 
in  Congress  ;  in  the  west,  he  had  the  powerful  support 
X){  Thomas  H.  Benton ;  and  in  the  south,  John  Forsyth 
wa^  his  firm  ally  and  friend.  John  C.  Calhoun  wielded 
a  commanding  influence  in  Pennsylvania,  and  in  South 
Carolina  and  the  adjoining  states,  but  he  had  mani- 
fested his  repugnance  to  De  Witt  Clinton  at  the  very 
outset  of  his  political  career.  Edward  Livingston  and 
Felix  Grundy  were  the  confidential  friends  of  General 
Jackson ;  the  former,  though  now  a  resident  of  Louis- 
iana was  the  head  of  the  Livingston  family  of  New 
York  and  had  inherited  not  a  few  of  their  prejudices 
against  the  Clintons  ;  and  both  were  inclined  to  be  par- 
tial  to  Mr.  Yan  Buren  rather  than  to  Mr.  Clinton. 

In  respect  of  character  and  ability,  also,  Mr.  Yan 
Buren  had  the  advantage  of  Mr.  Clinton.  Both  pos- 
sessed talents  of  a  high  order.  Mr.  Yan  Buren  had 
less  genius,  but  more  practical  tact.  Mr.  Clinton  had 
more  self-reliance,  Mr.  Tan  Buren  greater  self-corn- 
m&nd.  the  one  was  wilful,  headstrong  and  impatieat; 
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the  other  calm,  cautious  and  prudent.  Ifr.  Clinton 
was  reserved  in  manner,  but  gave  free  utterance  to 
his  thoughts^ — Mr.  Van  Buren  was  frank  in  manner, 
but  concealed  his  thoughts.  Mr.  Clinton  was  always 
bold  and  decided, — Mr.  Van  Buren  only  so  at  the  prop- 
er time.  The  former  studied  books, — the  latter  men. 
The  one  could  scarcely  control  himself,  much  less  gov- 
ern others ;  the  other  was  a  complete  master  of  him- 
self, and,  therefore,  easily  obtained  the  mastery  over 
others.  Such  being  the  distinctive  traits  of  each,  it  is 
not  difficult  to  determine  which  was  the  better  poli* 
tician  of  the  two,  or  which  was  more  Kkely  to  be  suc- 
cessful. 

By  the  death  of  Mr.  Clinton,  in  February,  1828,  a 
vacancy  occurred  in  the  executive  administration  of 
New  York.  The  friends  of  Mr.  Van  Buren,  as  well 
as  himself,  were  then  looking  forward  to  a  seat  in  the 
cabinet,  and  they  supposed  it  wouM  advance  his  and 
their  views,  if  they  could  stamp  upon  him  the  approba- 
tion of  the  democratic,  or  Jackson  party,  in  the  state, 
by  electing  him  to  the  vacant  gubernatorial  chair.  He 
was  well  satisfied  with  his  position  in  the  Senate,  but 
deferred  to  the  advice  of  his  friends.  But  when  it  was 
decide  that  he  should  become  a  candidate,  there  was 
stiU  a  dificulty  in  the  way ;  and  that  was  the  selection 
of  a  proper  person  for  lieutenant-governor,  for,  in  case 
Mr.  Van  Burden  vi^re  to  take  a  seat  in  the  cabinet, 
upon  the  former  would  devolve  the  executive  duties  for 
nearly  the  entire  terni.    Mr.  Van  Bur6n«  of  course,  had 
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no  desire  that  the  office  should  be  filled  by  one  wh^ 
was  unfavorably  disposed  toward  himseir;  and  in  the 
event  of  the  Jackson  party  being  successful,  it  was 
foreseen  that  great  caution  and  prudence  would  be  re- 
quired in  the  appointments  to  offices,  most  of  them  be- 
ing then  filled  by  Clintonians,  and  the  Bucktail  Jack- 
son men  naturally  regarding  themselves  as  better  en- 
titled to  favor. 

It  was  finally  agreed  that  Enos  T.  Throop.  then  cir- 
cuit judge  of  the  seventh  circuit,  was  the  most  suitaUe 
person  to  be  supported  for  the  office  of  lieutenant-gov- 
ernor. Besides  possessing  the  requisite  talents  for  the 
proper  discharge  of  the  duties  of  the  higher  office^ 
Judge  Throop  was  a  firm  party  man,  and  cherished 
no  ulterior  views  that  could  possibly  clash  with  the  in* 
terests  of  Mr.  Van  Buren.  Accordingly,  the  latter 
visited  the  Judge  at  his  residence  on  the  Owasco  Lake, 
near  Auburn^  in  the  summer  of  1838,  and  prevailed 
upon  him  to  permit  the  use  of  bis  name  before  the 
democratic  convention  soon  to  assemble. 

The  Jackson  convention  met  at  Herkimer  in  Sep- 
tember, and  Mr.  Van  Buren  and  Judge  Throop  were 
nominated  for  governor  and  lieutenant-governor.  The 
selection  of  the  former  had  been  generally  anticipated, 
and  no  opposition  was  made  to  his  nomination  in  the 
convention.  The  election  was  a  warm  and  exciting 
one,  particularly  in  relation  to  the  contest  for  the  pres- 
idency. For  the  stale  offices  there  were  three  tickets 
in  the  field.    Smith  Thompson,  one  of  the  Justices  of 
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the  Supreme  Coart  of  the  United  States*  was  supported 
for  governor  by  the  Adams  men,  or  National  Repub- 
licans, and  Solomon  Southwick  by  the  Anti-masons,  a 
new  political  party  then  recently  formed.  The  Anti- 
masonio  ticket  drew  off  from  Mr.  Van  Buren  a  num- 
ber of  Jackson  men  in  the  western  part  of  the  state ; 
and,  consequently,  he  did  not  receive  a  majority  over 
both  the  opposing  candidates.  There  were  over  two, 
hundred  and  seventy-six  thousand  votes  oast  for  gov- 
ernor; the  plurality  of  Mr.  Van  Buren  over  Judge 
Thompson  was  upwards  of  thirty  thousand ;  and  Mr. 
Southwick  received  only  about  thirty-three  thousand 
votes.  If  there  had  been  but  two  tickets,  Mr.  Van 
Buren  would  still  have  been  elected  without  any  ques- 
tion, although  Mr.  Hammond  is  so  positive  in  express- 
ing a  contrary  opinion.*  The  masons  among  the  na- 
tional republicans  would  never  have  voted  for  an  anti* 
mason,  and  all  the  leading  anti-masons  were  as  yet  de- 
cidedly adverse  to  a  coalition  with  either  one  of  the 
two  principal  parties.f  The  true  test  was  the  electoral 
ticket ;  the  Jackson  candidates  receiving  upwards  of 
five  thousand  majority  in  the  state. 

Having  resigned  the  office  of  Senator,  Mr.  Van 
Buren  took  the  constitutional  oath  as  governor  of  the 
state  on  the  first  day  of  January,  1620.  His  message 
at  the  commencement  of  the  session  of  the  legislature 
in  the  same  month  was  admitted  to  be  an  able  one  by 

•  PoliUcal  Hiaiory,  roL  iL  pi  28S. 
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members  of  all  parties.  He  referred  approvingly  to. 
the  canal  system  and  policy  of  the  state,  but  advised 
caution  in  the  prosecution  of  other  works.  He  reconi)* 
mended,  also,  the  abolition  of  the  auction  monopoly^ 
the  revision  of  the  election  laws  so  as  to  prevent  the 
unnecessary  expenditure  of  money  at  elections,  the 
repeal  of  the  district  system  of  choosing  presidential 
electors  and  the  substitution  of  a  general  ticket ;  but 
the  principal  topic  of  his  messager  as  it  was  the  engross- 
ing subject  of  discussion  in  the  legislature,  was  the  re* 
newal  of  the  bank  charters,  a  large  portion  of  which 
were  about  to  expire.  A  reform  in  the  banking  system 
of  the  state  had  long  been  called  for,  and  had  been  re- 
peatedly recommended  by  De  Witt  Clinton.  The  peo- 
ple of  the  state  had  suffered  a  great  deal  from  the  fre* 
quent  i'ailures  of  banking  institutions,  and  demanded  a 
change.  Diffei'ent  plans  had  been  proposed  to  remedy 
the  evils  complained  of,  but  one,  subsequently  known 
as  the  safety  fund  system,  prepared  by  Joshua  Forman, 
then  a  resident  of  Syracuse,  but  wIk>  afterward  re- 
moved to  North  Carolina  where  he  died,  ap|)eared  to 
be  the  n)ost  feasible.  This  was  submitted  to  Mr.  Van 
Buren,  and  after  undergoing  sonoe  modifications  sug- 
gested by  himself  or  the  experienced  bankers  whom  he 
consulted,  was  adopted  by  him.  He  recommenJed  it 
to  the  attention  of  the  legislature  in  bis  annual  mes-* 
sage,  and  soon  after  \s(\d  it  before  them  in  detail.  The 
plan,  in  substance,  was  j^proved  of  by  the  legislature, 
and  the  safety  fund  law  enacted ;  and  all  the  banks  ia 
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the  stale  were  tuon  brought  under  tiiis  system.  Sub- 
sequent events  showed  that  it  did  not  afToixi  a  perfect 
proteetioQ  against  iraud  or  failure;  but  it  was  so  great 
an  improvement  on  the  old  system,  that  Mr.  Van 
Buren  is  entitled  to  much  credit  for  perceiving  its 
merits  and  for  ado])ting  it. 

Mr.  Van  Buren's  career  as  governor  of  the  state 
was  brief,  indeed.  His  administration  had  just  fairly 
commenced  when  he  was  invited  by  General  Jacksoni 
as  had  been  anticipated  by  himself  and  his  friends,  to 
take  a  seat  in  the  cabinet  as  secretary  of  state.  The 
position  thus  tendered  to  him  was  accepted  in  compli-  ;| 

ance  with  the  wislies  of  the  democratic  members  of  the  ! 

legislature  to  whom  the  invitation  was  made  known,  1; 

and  who  advised  its  acceptance.     On  the  Gth  day  of  jj 

March,  1829,  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Van  Buren  waa 
unanimously  confirmed  bv  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  and  on  the  12th  instant,  he  announced  to  the 
legislature  his  resignation  of  tlie  gubernatorial  office. 
Resolutions  were  adopted  by  that  body  congratulating 
him  on  his  appointment  and  approving  of  his  decision; 
and  accompatiieJ  by  the  best  wishes  of  his  friends  ho 
repaired  to  his  post  at  the  seat  of  government  of  tho  '[ 

nation.  \\ 

Though  removed,  as  it  were,  from  the  politics  of 
New  York,  Mr.  Van  Buren  left  behind  him  a  great 
number  of  devoted  friends  to  take  care  of  his  interests^ 
to  represent  him  in  his  native  state^  and  to  sustain  him 
m  his  new  position  by  her  voice  and  influence.   Among 
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them  were  the  acting  governor,  Judge  Throop,  William 
L.  Marcy,  lately  comptroller  but  then  an  associate 
justice  of  the  supreme  court,  Silas  Wright,  jr.,  the 
comptroller,  Azariah  C.  Flagg,  secretary  df  state,  Ed- 
win Croswell,  editor  of  the  Albany  Argus,  James 
Porter,  Register  in  Chancery  and  a  brother-in-law  of 
Governor  Throop,  and  Benjamin  F.  Butler,  the  former 
law-partner  of  Mr.  Van  Buren.  All  were  men  of  de* 
cided  talents,  and  for  many  years  they  wielded  an  in- 
fluence in  this  state  in  favor  of  Mr.  Van  Buren  that 
was  irresistible.  They  were  termed  by  thwr  opponents 
the  Albany  Regency,  and  Mr.  Van  Buren  was  called, 
somewhat  derisively,  the  favorite  son  of  New  York. 
Whether  these  appellations  were  just  or  unjust,  it  is 
certain  that  they  exercised  a  regent's  power,  and  he 
was  the  fortunate,  if  not  the  favorite  son,  of  his  native 
state. 

The  office  of  secretary  of  state  afforded  no  opportu- 
nity for  particular  distinction.  The  policy  introduced 
by  Mr.  Van  Buren  and  approved  by  General  Jackson, 
in  the  management  of  our  foreign  relations,  was  frank 
and  liberal,  but  firm  and  decided.  While  he  had 
charge  of  the  department,  the  negotiations  with  Eng- 
land were  reopened,  the  coercive  policy  was  aban* 
doned,  and  the  colonial  trade  finally  secured  upon  the 
most  favorable  terms.  Other  important  negotiations, 
particularly  with  reference  to  long  pending  claims^ 
were  commenced  under  his  auspioes,  and,  after  he  left 
4be  department,  conducted  to  a  satisfactory  adjustment 
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of  the  difierent  questions  involved,  in  the  manner  he 
had  foreshadowed. 

It  was  the  desire  of  General  Jackson  that  his  cabinet 
should  be  a  unit.  Determined  himself  to  assume  all 
the  responsibility  of  the  acts  of  his  administration, 
he  wished  his  advisers  to  act  harmoniously  together. 
This  was  found  to  be  impossible.  Divisions  and  jeal* 
ottsies  sprung  up,  and  the  cabinet  was  at  length  dis- 
solved. The  ostensible  cause  of  this  apparently  un- 
toward event  affected  only  the  private  relations  of  the 
members  ofHIhe  cabinet,  but  the  real  source  of  the  dif- 
ficulty  ivras  more  important.  There  were  now  two 
rival  candidates  for  the  succession — Mr.  Van  Buren 
and  Mr.  Calhoun — made  so  principally  by  the  action 
of  their  friends.  Each  party  endeavored  to  secure  the 
higher  position  in  the  administration, and  each  was  rep- 
resented in  the  cabinet.  Mr.  Van  Buren  had  the 
whole  republican  party  in  the  north  and  west,  with  a 
few  unimportant  exceptions,  in  his  favor.  Mr.  Calhoun 
had  many  warm  friends  all  over  the  union,  but  at  the 
south,  where  his  chief  popularity  lay,  the  Crawford 
men  divided  the  power  with  him.  Mr.  Van  Buren 
was  the  favorite  with  the  old  Crawford  party  ;*  and 
they  now  arrayed  themselves  on  his  side.  The  sup- 
porters of  Mr.  Calhoun  claimed  to  be  particularly  the 

*  The  OfBwIiMrd  men  in  Qecfrgitk  gave  the  vote  of  the  state  for 
Tiee-preiident,  in  1834,  to  Mr.  Van  Buren,  and  in  1828  thej  refused 
to  support  Mr.  Calhoun,  and  gave  the  electoral  Yote  of  the  state  te 
WiUiam  Smith,  of  South  Oarolinn. 
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•'  friends  of  General  Jackson,  and  the  Crawford  men,  who 

i!  could  not  forget  that  the  former  had  been  the  chief 

oauge  of  the  defeat  of  their  candidate  in  1824,  replied 
by  charging  them  with  being  secretly  hostile  to  the  ad- 
ministration ;  and  they  pointed  to  Mr.  Calhoun's  course 
as  a  member  of  Mr.  Monroe's  cabinet  in  advising  the 
censure  of  General  Jackson  for  his  conduct  during  the 
Seminole  war,  as  affording  the  evidence  of  his  per- 
sonal hostility  to  the  incumbent  of  the  presidential 
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The  strife  in  the  cabinet  and  in  the  party  resulted  in  !l 

the  ascendency  of  Mr.  Van  Buren,  and  the  original  < 

Crawford  and  Jackson  men  became  arrayed  against 
the  friends  of  Mr.  Calhoun.  For  a  long  time  after  the 
elements  of  dissolution  were  found  to  be  at  work  in  the  < 

''  cabinet,  Mr.  Van  Buren  kept  it  together  by  his  concil-  - 

iatory  course,  his  admirable  temper,  his  kindness  of 
manner,  and  his  prudence  of  speech  and  action.  But 
he  was  ultimate! v  convinced  that  the  success  of  the 
administration,  and  his  own  prospects  for  the  future, 
demanded  his  retirement  from  a  position  so  unpleasant;  :i 

and  on  the  llth  of  April,  1831,  he  opened  the  way  to  a  ' 

dissolution  of  the  cabinet,  by  a  voluntary  resignation  '^ 

of  the  office  which  he  held.  . 

General  Jackson  had  now  become  warmly  attached  | 

to  Mr.  Van  Buren.     He  had  great  confidence  in  his  'i 

ability,  and  desired  to  secure  his  services  in  another  || 

capacity.     It  had  been  his  wish  to  settle  all  the  ques-  ; 

tions  in  difference  with  Great  Britain,  suoh  as  the  righ|  ' 
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of  blockade,  the  impressment  of  seamen,  and  iKe.  right 
of  search,  which  had  occasioned  the  war  of  1812»  and 
still  remained  unadjusted.  Had  Mr.  Van  Buren  con- 
tinued in  the  state  department,  he  would  have  had  the 
management  of  the  negotiations ;  and  it  seemed  to  the 
president  *  that  the  same  thing  might,  in  effect,  be  ac- 
complished, by  llie  appointment  of  the  late  secretary 
as  minister  to  England,  with  full  powers  to  conduct  the 
negotiation  upon  those  questions.  Immediately  after 
his  resignation,  therefore,  the  mission  was  teildered  to 
Mr.  Van  Buren.  His  immediate  friends  were  anxious 
that  he  should  remain  in  the  country,  but  the  president 
so  earnestly  urged  his  acceptance  that  he  finally  com* 
plied  and  embarked  for  England  in  the  course  of  the 
following  summer.  He  reached  London  in  September, 
and  was  received  by  the  British  court  with  every  mark 
of  favor. 

The  appointment  of  Mr.  Van  Buren  having  been 
made  during  the  recess,  it  was  one  of  the  first  brouglu 
forward  for  consideration  when  the  Senate  assembled 
at  the  regular  session  of  Congress  in  December.  It 
toon  began  to  be  whispered  abroad  that  it  would  be 
opposed,  and  the  question  of  his  confirmation  was  thus 
placed  in  doubt.  The  instructions  of  Mr.  Van  Buren 
to  Mr.  McLane,  by  whom  the  negotiations  for  the  re« 
covery  of  the  colonial  trade  had  been  conducted,  were 
called  for ;  and  from  these  it  appeared  that  that  gea« 
tieman  had  been  instracted,  in  his  discretion  however, 
to  inform  the  British  cabinet,  if  necessary  to  remov*e 
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the  bad  feelings  produced  by  the  course  of  the  pre* 
vious  administration,  of  the  position  occupied  by  those 
then  in  authority  with  reference  to  the  colonial  trade. 
The  tone  of  these  instructions,  though  what  might 
reasonably,  ha^e  been  expected  from  Mr.  Van  Buren, 
considering  his  decided  opposition  to  the  coercive 
policy  of  Mr.  Adams,  was  displeasing  to  the  friends  of 
the  late  administration  in  the  Senate,  and  they  voted 
against  the  confirmation.  With  them  voted  the  two 
senators  'from  South  Carolina,  Mr.  Poindexter  of  Mis* 
sissippi,  and  Mr.  Moore  of  Alabama,  who  were  the 
confidential  friends  of  Mn  Calhoun.  The  vote  was 
now  a  tie,  and  the  vice-president,  Mn  Calhoun,  decided 
it  in  the  negative,  that  the  Senate  would  not  advise  or 
consent  to  the  appointment 

Like  the  removal  of  Mr.  Clinton  from  the  office  of 
Canal  Conrmissioner,  the  rejection  of  Mr.  Van  Buren 
was  an  ill-advised  act>  and  it  oden  returned  "to  plague 
the  inventors."  It  gained  him  troops  of  friends  in 
every  state  in  the  union.  He  was  regarded  as  a  perse- 
cuted man,  and  meetings  of  indignation  were  held  all 
over  the  country.  In  New  York  the  proceedings  were 
marked  by  great  enthusiasm  and  devotion  to  Mr^  Van 
Buren,  and  when  he  returned  home  he  was  welcomed 
by  a  perfect  shower  of  addresses  and  resolutions,  ex- 
pressing condemnation  of  the  act  of  rejection  and  the 
warmest  attachment  to  his  persoui 

The  rejection  did  more  than  this.  It  secured  him 
the  nomination  for  the  vice^presidency  on  the  same 
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ticket  with  General  Jackson  in  1893,  by  a  national 
democratic  convention  held  at  Baltimore  in  the  month 
of  May.  This  nomination  was  made  in  accordance 
with  the  general  sentiment  of  the  party  as  expressed 
at  the  county  and  state  conventions*  The  republicans 
of  Pennsylvania  alone  withheld  from  him  their  support, 
because  he  was  understood  to  be  opposed  to  a  high 
protective  tariff  He  received  a  large  majority  of  the 
electoral  votes,  however.  The  whole  number  was  two 
hundred  and  eighty*six,  one  hundred  and  eighty^nine 
of  which  were  given  to  him. 

As  the  presiding  officer  of  a  deliberative  body  Mr. 
Van  Buren  had  no  superion  Both  friends  and  enemies 
conceded  to  him  the  possession  of  rare  qualities  for 
such  a  station.  A  political  opponent  bears  this  honors 
able  testimony :  **  A  model  presiding  officer  was  Mr. 
Van  Buren.  The  attentive  manner  in  which  he  lis* 
tenedi  or  seemed  to  listeni  to  each  successive  speaker^ 
no  matter  how  dull  the  subject*  or  how  stupid  the 
orator,  the  placidity  of  his  countenance,  unruffled  in 
the  midst  of  excitement,  the  modest  dignity  of  his  de^ 
portment,  the  gentlemanly  ease  of  his  address,  his  welK 
modulated  voice  and  sympathetic  smile,  extorted  ad* 
miration  from  even  an  opposing  Senate;  while  the 
proper  firmness  he  displayed  on  all  occasions,  the  read* 
iness  with  which  be  met  and  repulsed  any  attack  upon 
the  privileges  or  dignity  of  the  chair,  the  more  conspicu« 
OQ8  in  contrast  with  the  quiet  indifierence  with  which 
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he  entertained  any  merely  personal  assault,  gained  hun 
the  good-will  of  all  beholders."* 

The  office  of  vioe-president  is  one  mainly  of  hbcor; 
and  rarely  in  itself  one  of  high  importance.  Mr.  Van 
Buren  sapported  the  adiniuistratioa  of  General  J  aokson 
with  all  his  influence,  in  the  contest  with  the  United 
States  Bank,  the  removal  of  the  deposits,  the  compro- 
mise, the  controversy  will)  South  Carolina,  the  French 
difficulty,  and  all  the  other  great  measures  and  ques* 
tions  with  which  it  was  identified.  £ver  since  his  re* 
jection  it  had  been  tacitly  understood  that  he  Woukl  be 
the  candidate  of  the  democratic  party. to  succeed  Gen- 
eral Jackson ;  and  at  a  national  Convention  held  at 
Baltimore^  in  May,  1635,  he  was  nominated  by  an 
unanimous  vote  on  the  first  ballot,  and  the  late  Richftrd 
M.  Johnson, of  Kentucky,  was  selected  as  the  republi- 
can  candidate  for  vice-president.  Tlie  protracted 
struggle  of  the  United  States  Baiik  was  now  eaded> 
and  the  country  was  apparently  })eaceful  and  prosper- 
ous. The  election  in  1836,  therefore,  passed  <^ quiet* 
ly,  and  Mr.  Van  Buren  succeeded  by  a  large  majority: 
In  the  state  of  New  York  the  majority  for  the  Van 
Buren  electors  was  nearly  twenty-eight  thousand.  In 
the  union  he  received  one  hundred  and  seventy  of  the 
two  hundred  and  ninety-four  euictoral  votes.  He  was 
duly  inaugurated  on  the  4th  day  of  March,  1837,  on 
which  occasion  he  delivered  an  address,  the  following 
extracts  from  which  will  show  the  views  and  prin* 

*  March  8  RemiuisceDCCa  of  Congress,  p.  276. 
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ciples  with  which  he  entered  upon  the  presidential 
oiGce. 

**  The  BuooMB  that  ham  Attended  our  great  experiment  u»  in  iteelC 
sufficient  cause  for  gratitude,  oo  aoooont  of  the  happioeas  it  has  actu- 
ally conferred,  and  the  example  it  has  unaDsweraUj  given.  But  to 
me,  my  leUow-citisens,  looking  forward  to  the  far  distant  future,  with 
ardent  prayers  and  confiding  hopes,  this  retrospect  presents  a  ground 
for  still  deeper  delight  It  impresses  oo  my  mind  a  firm  belief  that 
the  perpetuity  of  our  institutions  depends  upon  ourselves;  that,  if 
we  maintain  the  princii^es  on  which  they  were  established,  they  are 
destined  to  confer  their  benefits  oo  countless  generations  yet  to  come* 
and  that  America  will  present  to  every  friend  of  mankind  the  cheering 
proof,  that  a  popular  government,  wisely  formed,  is  wsoting  in  no 
element  of  enduraaoe  or  strength.  Fif^  years  ago  its  rapid  fiulure 
was  boldly  {vedicted.  lAfesnt  and  uneontroUaUe  canses  of  dissolution 
were  supposed  to  exist,  even  by  the  wise  and  good;  and  not  only  did 
unfriendly  or  speeidative  theofista  antidpate  for  us  the  &te  of  past 
republics,  but  the  fears  of  many  an  honest  patrioi  overbalanced  his 
sanguine  hopes.'  Look  back  on  these  forebodings^  not  hastily,  b^t 
reluctantly  made,  and  see  how,  in  every  instance,  they  have  completely 
foiled 

**  An  imperfect  experience,  during  the  straggles  of  the  Bevolntion, 
was  supposed  to  warrant  a  belief  that  the  people  would  not  bear  the 
taxation  requisite  to  the  discharge  of  an  immense  poblio  debt  already 
incurred,  and  to  defray  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  government 
Hie  cost  of  two  wars  has  been  paid,  not  only  without  a  murmur,  but 
with  unequalled  alacrity.  No  one  is  now  left  to  donbt  that  every 
burden  will  be  cheerfully  borne  that  may  be  necessary  to  sustain  our 
civil  institutions,  or  guard  our  honor  or  our  welfore.  indeed,  all  ei^ 
perience  has  shown  that  the  willingnesB  of  the  people  to  contribute  to 
these  ends,  in  cases  of  emergency,  has  uniformly  outrun  the  ooofidenoe 
of  their  representatives. 

"  In  the  early  stages  of  the  new  government,  when  all  feh  the  im- 
poemg  influence,  as  they  recognised  the  unequalled  services  of  the  first 
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president,  it  woa  a  comDoon  senttment,  that  the  great  weigffat  of  Us 
character  could  alone  bind  the  discordant  materials  of  our  goYemment 
together,  and  save  us  from  the  yiolence  of  contending  factions.  Since 
his  death  nearly  {orij  years  are  gone.  Party  exasperation  has  been 
often  carried  to  its  highest  point;  the  virtue  and  fortitude  of  the 
people  have  sometimes  been  greatly  tried ;  yet  our  system,  purified 
and  enhanced  in  value  by  all  it  has  encountered,  still  preserves  ito 
ppirit  of  free  and  fearless  discussion,  blended  with  unimpaired  fratenud 
feeling. 

'*  The  capacity  of  the  peo|de  for  self-go^erameDt,  and  their  williac^ 
ness,  from  a  high  sense  of  daty,  and  without  those  exhibitioos  of 
coercive  power  so  generally  employed  in  other  oountries,  to  aubmit 
to  all  needful  restraints  and  ezactioos  of  the  municipal  law,  have  also 
been  favorably  exemplified  in  the  lostory  of  the  American  staieau 
Occasionally,  it  is  true,  the.  ardor  of  public  sentiment,  outrunning  the 
regular  progress  of  the  judicial  tribunals^  or  aeeloDg  to  reach  cases  not 
denounced  as  criminal  by  the  ezistmg  law,  has  displayed  itself  in  a 
manner  calculated  to  give  pain  to  the  Aiends  of  free  govenmient,  and 
to  encourage  the  hopes  of  those  who  wiah  lor  its  overthrow.  Theaa 
occurrences,  however,  have  been  far  leas  frequent  in  our  country  than 
in  any  other  of  equal  population  <m  the  globe ;  and  with  the  diffusion 
of  intelligence,  it  may  well  be  hoped  that  they  will  constantly  diminish 
in  frequency  and  violence^  The  generous  patriotism  and  sound  com- 
mon sense  of  the  great  mass  of  our  feUoW'^tiaens  will  assuredly,  in 
time,  produce  this  result ;  for  as  every  asaumption  of  illegal  power 
not  only  wounds  the  majeety  of  the  law,  but  furnishes  a  pretext  for 
abridgmg  the  liberties  of  the  people,  the  latter  have  the  most  direct  and 
permanent  interest  in  preserving  the  great  landmarks  of  social  order, 
and  maintaining,  on  all  occasions,  the  invidkbility  of  those  consdto 
tional  and  legal  provisions  which  they  themselves  have  made. 

**  In  a  supposed  unfitness  of  our  institutions  for  those  hostile  emer* 
gendes  which  no  country  can  always  avoid,  their  friends  found  A 
fruitful  source  of  apprehension — ^their  enemies  of  hope.  While  they 
foresaw  less  promptness  of  action  than  in  governments  differently 
formed,  they  overlooked  the  far  more  important  consideration,  that^ 
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with  «i»  war  oonld  never  be  the  result  of  individual  or  iirespoaaibiLe 
will,  hut  must  be  a  measure  of  redress  for  injuries  sustained,  voluntarily 
resorted  to  by  those  who  were  to  bear  the  necessary  sacrifice ;  who 
would  consequently  feel  an  individual  interest  in  the  contest,  and 
whose  eneigy  would  be  oommeosurate  with  the  difficulties  to  be 
encountered.  Actual  events  have  proved  their  error ;  the  last  war, 
far  from  impairiog,  gave  new  confidence  to  our  government ;  and  amid 
recent  apprehensions  of  a  similar  conflict,  we  saw  that  the  energies 
of  our  country  would  not  be  wanting  in  ample  season  to  vindicate  its 
rights.  We  may  not  poseeas,  as  we  should  not  desire  to  possess,  the 
extended  and  ever  ready  military  organization  of  other  nations;  we 
may  occasionally  suffer  in  the  qntset  for  the  want  of  it,  but,  among 
ourselves,  all  doubt  upon  this  great  point  has  ceased,  while  a  salutary 
experience  will  prevent  a  contrary  opinion  from  inviting  aggresnon 
from  abroad. 

**  Certain  danger  was  foretold  from  the  extension  of  our  territory, 
the  multiplication  of  states,  and  the  increase  of  population.  Our  sys- 
tem was  supposed  to  be  adapted  only  to  boundaries  comparatively 
narrow.  These  have  been  widened  beyond  conjecture ;  the  members 
oi,  our  confederacy  are  already  douUed ;  and  the  numbers  of  our 
people  are  incredibly  augmented.  The  alleged  causes  of  danger  have 
long  siu'passed  anticipation,  but  none  of  the  consequences  have  follow- 
ed. The  power  and  influence  of  the  republic  have  risen  to  a  height 
obvious  to  all  mankind ;  respect  for  its  authority  was  not  more  appa- 
rent at  its  ancient  than  it  is  at  its  present  limits ;  new  and  inexhaustible 
sources  of  general  prosperity  have  been  opened ;  and  effects  of  distance 
have  been  averted  by  the  inventive  genius  of  our  people,  developed 
and  fostered  by  the  spirit  of  our  institutions ;  and  the  enlarged  variety 
and  amount  of  interests,  productions,  and  pursuits,  have  strengthened 
the  cham  of  mutual  dependence,  and  formed  a  circle  of  mutual  benefits, 
too  apparent  ever  to  be  overlooked. 

"  In  justly  balancing  the  powers  of  the  federal  and  state  anthoriti^ 
difficulties  nearly  insurmountable  arose  at  the  outset,  and  subsequent 
collisions  were  deemed  inevitable.  Amid  these,  it  was  scarcely  be- 
lieved possible  that  a  scheme  of  government,  so  complex  in  construe* 
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tioD,  oonld  rem&iii  mmijiired.  Tnm  time  to  time  emhunamxuati 
have  oertamly  ooearred;  bat  how  jnst  is  the  coii6denee  of  fatnre 
nfety  imparted  hj  tHe  knowledge  thai  each  in  eneoeeHon  haa  been 
happQ J  removed  I  Overlooking  partial  and  temporary  evils  as  inaej^ 
arable  from  the  practical  operation  of  all  human  inatttatioM,  and  look- 
ing only  to  the  general  result,  every  patriot  iias  reason  to  be  satisfied. 
While  the  federal  government  has  successfully  performed  its  appro- 
priate functions  in  relation  to  foreign  aflhirs,  and  ooncems  evidently 
national,  that  of  every  state  has  remarkably  improved  in  protecting 
and  developing  local  interests  and  individual  welikre;  and  if  the 
vibrations  of  authority  have  occasionally  tended  too  much  toward  one 
or  the  other,  it  is  unquestionably  certain  that  the  ultimate  operation 
of  the  entire  system  has  been  to  strengthen  all  the  existing  instftntfioos^ 
and  to  elevate  our  whole  country  in  prosperity  and  reuowa 

"  The  last^  perhaps  the  greatest,  of  the  prominent  sources  of  diseord 
and  disast^  supposed  to  lurk  in  our  political  condition,  was  the  insti- 
tution of  domestic  slavery.  Our  fbre&thers  were  deeply  impressed 
with  the  delicacy  of  this  subject,  and  they  treated  it  with  a  forbear- 
ance so  evidently  wise,  that,  in  spite  of  every  sinister  foreboding,  U 
never,  until  the  present  period,  diilturbed  the  tranquilfity  of  our  eom* 
mon  country.  Sudi  a  result  is  sufficient  evidence  of  the  Justfee  and 
the  patriotism  of  their  course ;  it  is  evidence  not  to  be  mistakwi,  ttat 
an  adherence  to  it  can  prevent  all  embarrassment  from  tfais^  as  well  as 
every  oiher  anticipated  cause  of  difficulty  or  danger.  Have  not  recent 
events  made  it  obvious,  to  the  aligfatest  reflection,  that  the  least  devo- 
tion from  this  spirit  of  forbearance  is  injurious  to  every  interest,  Ihat 
of  hunfinity  included  t 

"  Amid  the  violence  of  excited  passions,  this  generoos  and  fhilemal 
feeling  has  been  sometimes  disregarded ;  and  standing  as  I  now  do 
before  my  countrymen,  in  this  high  place  of  honor  and  of  trost,  I  eaa 
not  refrain  from  anxiously  invoking  my  feUow-dtizens  never  to  be 
deaf  to  its  dictates.  Perceivmg,  before  my  eleotioD,  Hie  deep  interest 
this  irabject  was  beginning  to  excite,  I  believed  it  a  solemn  duty  folly 
to  make  known  my  sentiments  in  regard  to  it ;  and  now,  when  every 
motive  for  miflrepresentation  has  passed  away,  I  tmst  that  thej  wiH 
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be  eaodidlj  we^ed  and  nndentood.  At  lewt^  ihiej  wHl  be  my 
Btandard  of  oondact  in  the  path  before  me.  I  then  declared  ihai, 
if  the  desire  of  thoee  of  my  oomitrymen  who  were  &yoraUe  to 
my  election  was  gratified,  '  I  must  go  into  the  presidential  chair  the 
infieiiUe  and  uncompromising  opponent  of  eyeiy  attempt  on  the  part 
oi  Congress,  to  abolish  slayery  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  against  the 
wishes  of  the  slareholding  states;  and,  also,  with  a  determination 
equally  decided  to  resist  the  slightest  interference  with  it  in  the  states 
where  it  existSb'  I  submitted  also  to  my  feUow-citixens»  with  fulness 
and  frankness*  the  reasons  which  led  me  to  this  determination.  The 
result  authorizes  me  to  believe  that  they  have  been  approved,  and  are 
confided  in  by  a  majority  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  including 
those  whom  they  most  immediately  affect  It  now  only  remains  to 
add,  that  no  bill  conflicting  with  these  views,  can  ever  receive  my 
constitutional  sanctioa  These  opinions  have  been  adopted  in  the  firm 
belief  that  they  are  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  that  actuated  the 
venerated  Others  of  the  republic,  and  that  succeeding  experienoe  has 
proved  them  to  be  humane,  patriotic,  ezpedieot,  honorable,  and  just 
If  the  agitation  of  this  subject  was  intended  to  reach  the  stability  of 
our  institutions,  enough  has  occurred  to  show  that  it  has  signally  fiiQ- 
ed;  and  that  in  this^  as  in  every  other  instanoq^  the  apprehensions  of 
the  timid  and  the  hopes  of  the  wicked  for  the  destruction  of  our 
government,  are  again  destined  to  be  disappointed.  Here  and  there, 
indeed,  scenes  of  dangerous  excitement  have  occurred — terrifying 
inatanoes  of  local  violence  have  been  witnessed ;  and  a  reckless  disre- 
gard of  the  consequences  of  their  conduct  has  exposed  individuals  to 
popular  indignation)  but  neither  masses  of  the  people,  nor  sections 
of  the  country,  have  been  swerved  from  their  devotion  to  the  bond  of 
miion,  and  the  principles  it  has  made  sacred.  It  will  be  ever  thus. 
Soch  attempts  at  daqgerous  agitation  may  periodically  return,  but, 
with  each,  the  object  will  be  better  understood.  That  predominating 
aflEsetion  for  our  political  system  which  prevails  throughout  our  terrir 
torial  limits,  that  calm  and  enlightened  judgment  which  ultimately 
governs  our  people  as  one  vast  body,  will  always  be  at  hand  to  resist 
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and  control  every  elTort,  foreign  or  domestic,  which  aims,  or  would 
lead,  to  overthrow  oar  institutions. 

**  What  can  be  more  gratifying  than  such  a  retrospect  as  this  t  We 
look  back  on  obstacles  avoided,  and  dangers  overcome,— on  expecta- 
tions more  than  realized,  and  prosperity  perfectly  secured.  To  the 
hopes  of  the  hostile,  the  fears  of  the  timid,  and  the  doubts  of  the 
anxious,  actual  experience  has  given  the  conclueive  reply.  We  have 
seen  time  gradually  dispel  every  unfavorable  foreboding,  and  our 
constitution  surmount  every  adverse  circinnstanoe,  dreaded  at  the  out- 
set as  beyond  control.  Present  excitement  will,  at  all  times,  magnify 
present  dangers ;  but  true  philosophy  must  teach  us  that  none  more 
threatening  than  the  past  can  remain  to  be  overcome ;  and  we  ought, 
for  we  have  just  reason,  to  entertain  an  abiding  confidence  in  the 
stability  of  our  institutions,  and  an  entire  conviction  that,  if  adminv- 
tered  in  the  true  form,  character  and  spirit,  in  which  they  were 
established,  they  are  abundantly  adequate  to  preserve  to  ns  and  our 
children  the  ri<^  blessings  already  derived  from  them ;  to  make  our 
beloved  land,  for  a  thousand  generations,  that  chosen  spot  where 
happiness  springs  from  a  perfect  equality  of  political  rights. 

**  For  myself,  therefore,  I  desire  to  declare,  that  the  principle  &at 
will  govern  me  in  the  high  duty  to  which  my  country  calls  me,  ia  a 
strict  adherence  to  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  constitution,  as  it  was 
designed  by  those  who  framed  it  Looking  back  to  it  as  a  sacred 
instrument,  carefully  and  not  easily  framed ;  remembering  that  it  was 
throughont  a  work  of  conces.*>ion  and  compromise ;  viewing  it  as  Umii> 
ed  to  national  objects ;  regarding  it  as  leaving  to  the  people  and  the 
states  aU  power  net  explicitly  parted  with,  I  shall  endeavor  to  pre- 
serve,  protect,  and  defend  it,  by  anxiously  referring  to  its  pro\isions 
for  direction  in  every  action.  To  matters  of  domestic  concernment 
which  it  has  intrusted  to  the  federal  government,  and  to  such  as  relate 
to  onr  intercourse  with  foreign  nations,  I  shall  zealously  devote  my- 
self; beyond  those  limits  I  shall  never  pass.  *  * 

"  In  receiving  from  the  people  the  sacred  trust  twice  confided  to  my 
illustrious  predecessor,  and  which  he  has  disdiarged  so  faithfully  and 
so  well,  I  know  that.  I  cannot  expect  to  perform  the  arduous  task  with 
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equal  ability  aud  succos<i.  But  united  as  I  have  been  in  bis  oouuBels, 
a  daily  -witness  of  bis  exclusive  and  unsurpaPssed  devotion  to  bis  coim- 
try's  welfare,  agreeing  witb  him  in  sentiments  which  bis  countrymen 
have  warmly  supported,  and  permitted  to  partake  largely  of  bis  confi- 
dence,  I  may  hope  that  somewhat  of  the  same  cheering  approbation 
will  be  found  to  attend  upon  my  path.  For  him,  I  but  express,  with 
my  own,,  the  wishes  of  all,  that  he  may  yet  long  live  to  enjoy  the 
brilliant  evening  of  his  well-spent  life ;  and  for  myself,  conscious  of 
but  one  desire,  faithfully  to  serve  my  country,  I  throw  inyself  without 
fear  on  its  justice  and  kindness.  Beyond  that,  I  only  look  to  the 
gracious  protection  of  the  Dirine  Being  whose  strengdiening  support 
I  humbly  solicit,  and  whom  I  fervently  pray  to  look  down  upon  us 
alL '  May  it  be  among  the  dispensations  of  his  providence  to  bless  our 
beloved  country  with  honors  and  with  length  of  days ;  may  her  ways 
be  ways  of  pleasantness,  and  all  her  paths  be  peace  T 

It  will  be  seea  that  the  subject  of  the  abolition  of 
slavery  constituted  an  important  feature  in  the  inau- 
gural address.  The  agitation  of  this  question  had 
commenced  in  1834-5  in  the  northern  stales.  Mn 
Van  Buren  and  his  friends  in  New  York  had,  from 
the  first,  set  their  faces  steadily  against  the  movement. 
He  deprecated  the  excitement  as  being  likely  to  lead 
to  sectional  animosities  which  would  disturb  the  peace 
and  tranquillity  of  the  union.  While  a  candidate  for 
the  presidency  in  1836,  he  declared  himself,  in  reply 
to  nunierous  inquiries,  unequivocally  and  unalterably 
opposed  to  the  anti-^slavery  agitation ;  and  while  he 
felt  bound  to  admit  that  Congress  possessed  the  power 
of  abolishing  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  which 
the  abolitionists  were  then  striving  to  accomplish,  he 
said  that,  in  his  opinion,  there  were  objections  to  the 
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exercise  of  that  power  as  imperative  in  their  nature 
and  obligation  *'  as  the  most  palpable  want  of  Constitu- 
tional power  would  be."  *  Wisely,  therefore,  with  a 
view  of  preventing  the  further  spread  of  the  excite- 
ment, and  of  quieting  the  /ears  of  his  republican 
friends  at  the  south  who  had  so  generously  and  so 
warmly  supported  him  during  the  recent  canvass,  he 
pledged  himself  on  the  threshold  of  his  administration 
not  to  countenance  in  aught  the  designs  of  the  aboli- 
tionists. 

From  the  tone  of  his  inaugural  address,  from  bis  in- 
timacy with  General  Jackson  and  his  well-known  ap- 
proval of  the  leading  measures  of  the  late  administra- 
tion, the  inference  was  irresistible,  that  Mr.  Van  Buren 
designed  to  carry  out  the  same  policy  which  had  been 
pursued  by  his  distinguished  friend  and  predecessor. 
Had  he  not  expressed  himself  so  fully  on  this  point, 
the  conclusion  would  have  been  a  natural  one  ;  espe- 
cially when  it  was  seen  that  he  continued  in  office  the 
cabinet  advisers  of  General  Jackson. 

Mr.  Van  Buren  was  fortunate  indeed  in  being  sur- 
rounded by  counsellors  so  able  and  distinguished  on  his 
first  advent  to  power.  At  the  head  of  the  state  depart- 
ment was  his  old  and  tried  friend,  the  chivalric,  accom- 
plished and  talented  John  Forsyth ;  Levi  Woodbury, 
the  able  lawyer,  the  cool-headed  statesman,  and  the 
skilful  financier,  presided  over  the  destinies  of  the 
Treasury ;  Joel  R.  Poinsett,  eminent  both  as  a  scholar 

*  Letter  to  the  cttiieui  of  Jadooo,  Korth  Caroliaay  March  6, 1886. 
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and  politician,  was  selected  to  take  charge  of  the  war 
department  recently  vacated  by  the  appointment  of 
Governor  Cass  as  minister  to  France;  Mahlon  Dicker- 
son,  for  many  years  the  sagacious  and  high-minded  sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey,  was  the  secretary  of  the  navy ; 
Amos  Kendall,  the  shrewd  and  forcible  political  writer, 
was  the  postmaster-general ;  and  Benjamin  F.  Butler, 
the  pupil,  law-partner  and  protege  of  the  new  presi- 
dent, filled  the  office  of  attorney-general.  With  such 
men  to  counsel  and  advise,  had  Mr.  Van  Buren  pos- 
sessed a  bare  tithe  of  the  talents  which  were  I'eally  his 
own,  he  could  scarcelv  have  failed  to  conduct  his  ad- 
ministration  creditably  and  respectably,  if  not  safely, 
through  the  trials  and  difficulties,  the  dangers  and  em- 
barrassments, which  constantly  beset  it  from  its  begin* 
ning  to  its  close. 

The  fourth  of  March,  1837,  was  a  bright  and  beau- 
tiful day ;  and  if  the  natural  world  ever  sympathized 
with  the  pursuits  and  interests,  the  hopes  and  desires, 
of  those  who  inhabit  it,  this  might  have  been  deemed 
a  favorable  augury  for  the  new  administration.  Pros- 
perity smiled  on  every  hand,  and  happiness  beamed  in 
every  countenance.  But  the  former  was  unreal,  and 
the  latter,  of  course,  evanescent.  The  bitter  conse- 
quences of  the  high,  tariff  poHcy  were  now  apparent. 
A  vast  surplus  of  revenue  had  accumulated  under  the 
law  of  1828  and  the  compromise  act,  which  large  ex- 
penditures had  failed  to  absorb.  Divided  among  the 
state  banks  selected  as  the  depositories  of  the  publks 
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treasure,  it  became  the  basis  of  discounts  to  be  counted 
only  by  millions.  The  expansion  of  the  circulating 
medium  was  as  rapid  as  the  inflation  of  a  balloon. 
Banking  accommodations  were  furnished  liberally,  in 
many  cases  lavishly.  Money  was  no  more  plenty  than 
it  had  been,  but  the  country  was  flooded  with  a  paper 
currency.  Credit  was  substituted  for  money, — the 
mere  representative  of  money  was  mistaken  for  money 
itself. 

Every  one  thought  he  was  becoming  richer,  and  as 
the  volume  of  the  currency  enlarged,  his  ideas  ex- 
panded. A  mad  spirit  of  speculation  was  the  result. 
An  unwonted  energy — not  the  vigor  of  health,  but  the 
fiery  vehemence  of  fever — was  infused  into  every  de- 
partment of  business.  Cautious  and  far-seeing  men 
looked  on  with  doubt  and  trembling  as  they  saw  this 
strange  delusion  running  riot  through  the  land.  Con- 
gress hastened  to  remedy  the  evil,  and  in  1836  the  sur- 
plus was  directed  to  be  distributed  among  the  states. 
Mr.  Van  Buren  was  opposed  to  this  law,  and  his  inti- 
mate friends  in  the  Senate,  Mr.  Wright  and  Mr.  Ben- 
ton, predicted  that  it  would  have  the  effect  which  was 
soon  witnessed.  As  the  basis  of  the  credit  system  was 
withdrawn  the  banks  curtailed  their  discounts.  The 
day  of  payment  came — the  delusion  was  over — ^and 
paper  was  no  longer  money ! 

Within  less  than  two  months  after  the  inauguration 
of  Mr.  Van  Buren  the  reaction  took  place.  It  could 
not  be  otherwise  than  terrible ;  but  it  stunned  more 
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than  it  astonished, — it  bewildered  rather  than  sur- 
prised. The  calamity  was  a  national  one,  and  it  was 
not  unnatural  that  government  should  be  looked  to  for 
relief.  The  merchants  and  principal  business  men  of 
the  chief  commercial  city  of  the  union  earnestly  ap- 
pealed to  the  president  to  rescind  the  specie  circular, 
to  extend  the  time  of  payment  on  duty  bonds,  and  to 
call  an  extra  session  of  Congress.  The  requested  for* 
bearance  was  granted  without  hesitation;  but  the 
specie  circular,  originally  designed  to  check  the  insane 
speculation  in  th^  public  lands,  seemed  to  Mr.  Van 
Buren  to  be  particularly  necessary  now  in  order  to 
protect  the  government  against  the  impending  failure 
of  the  banks ;  and  the  exigencies  of  the  country  did 
not  seem  to  require  a  special  convocation  of  the  na- 
tional legislature. 

When  the  decision  of  the  president  was  made 
known  the  banks  suspended  specie  payments,  and  in 
the  month  of  May  the  pressure  of  1837  was  at  its 
height.  The  real  worth  of  the  paper  currency  was 
now  tested.  It  was  found  to  be  inconvertible  into 
gold  and  silver,  and  instantly  fell,  by  a  sudden  depre- 
ciation, at  least  ten  per  cent,  below  the  nominal  value. 
The  prices  of  everything  shared  the  same  fortune ; 
disaster  and  ruin  stared  every  oae  in  the  face ;  and  the 
government  itself  was  threatened  with  bankruptcy. 
Mr.  Van  Buren  and  his  cabinet  immediately  decided 
upon  c.alling  Congress  together,  and  on  the  15th  of 
May  the  executive  proclamation  was  issued. 
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The  state  bank  deposit  system  had  palpably  failed, 
and  the  incorporation  of  a  national  bank  as  the  fiscal 
agent  of  the  treasury,  was  out  of  the  question,  since 
Mr.  Van  Buren  and  his  party  were  pledged  against  it. 
In  examining  his  position,  however,  he  found  that  a 
graver  principle  >vas  involved  than  a  choice  between 
two  systems,  one  of  which  had  been  discarded  on 
constitutional  grounds,  and  the  other  had  just  demon* 
strated  its  incompetency.  He  was  called  upon  to 
decide  whether  or  no  the  connection  between  bank 
and  state,  which  had  been  severed  by  the  suspension, 
11  should  be  again  renewed.     To  his   mind,  an  entire 

separation  seemed  to  be  more  consistent  with  the  con* 
stitution,  and  with  the  doctrines  of  the  old  republican 
school ;  and  he  determined,  therefore,  to  recommend 
that  the  public  treasure  of  the  nation  should  be  kept 
by  its  own  officers,  and  that  henceforward  there  should 
be  no  connection  between  the  business  and  funds  of 
the  government  and  those  of  the  banks.  He  foresaw 
that  he  should  encounter  opposition,  not  only  among 
the  members  of  the  powerful  party  arrayed  against  the 
previous  administration,  but  among  his  own  political 
friends ;  but  he  never  doubted  that "  the  sober  second 
thought  of  the  people," — to  use  his  own  happy  ex- 
pression,— would  do  him  justice  in  the  end.  "  We  can*, 
not  know,"  said  he  to  a  friend,  when  about  preparing 
his  first  message  recommending  the  divorce  of  bank 
and  state,  ''  how  the  immediate  convulsion  may  result, 
but  the  people  will,  at  all  events,  eventually  come  right, 
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and  posterity  at  least  will  do  me  juitice.  Be  the  present 
issue  for  good  or  for  evil,  it  is  for  posterity  that  I  will 
write  this  message/' 

Some  weeks  previous  to  the  assembling  of  Congressi 
the  plan  of  an  independent  treasury  was  foreshadowed 
in  some  articles  written  by  Silas  Wright,  then  a  sena* 
tor  in  Congress  from  New  York,  and  a  confidential 
friend  of  Mr.  Van  Buren,  which  were  originally  pub- 
lished in  the  St.  Lawrence  Republican,  but  generally 
copied  by  the  democratic  papers.  The  public,  there^ 
fore,  were  scarcely  surprised,  to  find  the  subject  oc« 
eupying  so  prominent  a  place  in  the  message  of  the 
president,  delivered  at  the  extra  session  commencing 
on  the  4th  of  September. 

A  powerful  opposition  was  offered  to  the  independent 
treasury  plan,  as  recommended  by  Mr.  Van  Buren.  A 
bill  framed  in  accordance  with  his  views  was  intro* 
duced  into  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Wright,  but  the  whig 
senators  attacked  it  with  unsparing  vehemence.  Mr. 
Rives,  of  Virginia,  and  Mr.  Tallmadge,  the  other  sen- 
ator from  New  York,  also  united  with  them  in  de* 
nouncing  it,  and  earnestly  advocated  the  continuance 
of  the  state  banks  as  the  depositories  of  the  public 
money.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  administration 
received  the  powerful  support  of  Mr.  Calhoun  and  his 
firiends,  who  had  hitherto  acted  with  the  opposition  on 
the  currency  question,  but  now  took  ground  in  support 
cS  Mr.  Van  Buren. 

The  incorporation  of  a  national  bank  was  a  question 
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not  much  mooted,  and  the  antagonist  proposition  to 
the  independent  treasury  was  the  special  deposit  sys- 
tem. The  chief  advocates  of  the  latter  were  the  con- 
servatives, as  Messrsi  Rives  and  Tallmadgei  and  the 
members  of  the  House  who  followed  their  lead  were 
termed;  but  the  whigs  generally  voted  with  them, 
though  they  probably  preferred  a  national  bank. 

Nominally,  the  administration  had  a  majority  in 
both  houses  of  Congress^  In  the  Senate  the  indepen* 
dent  treasury  bill  was  sustained,  but  it  was  defeated 
in  the  lower  house  by  the  votes  of  the  whigs  and  con- 
servatives. Congress  now  adjourned  without  having 
done  anything  toward  allaying  the  excitement  pre- 
vailing throughout  the  country,  and  the  elections 
which  took  place  this  fall  resulted  adversely  to  the 
administration.  The  state  bank  interest,  from  being 
partially  or  positively  attached  to  Mr.  Van  Buren,  had 
become  decidedly  hostile,  and  continued  to  be  so  while 
he  remained  at  the  head  of  the  nation. 

In  his  annual  messages,  in  December  1637  and 
1838>  at  the  two  regular  sessions  of  the  25th  Congress, 
the  president  again  and  again  recommended  the  inde- 
pendent treasury  and  the  separation  of  bank  and  state. 
but  no  law  was  passed.  In  1838,  the  elections  took  a 
more  favorable  turn ;  a  majority  of  the  members  of 
the  36th  Congress  were  decided  friends  of  Mr.  Van 
Buren;  and  at  the  first  regular  session  a  law  was 
finally  passed  providing  for  the  independent  treasury, 
and  was  approved  and  signed  by  him  on  the  4th  day 
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of  July,  1840.  This  law  was  repealed  in  the  following 
year,  but  was  reenacted  at  the  first  session  of  the  29th 
Congress,  and  seems  now  to  be  the  permanently  estab« 
lished  policy  of  the  country.  Experience  has  demon* 
strated  that  the  fears  of  the  state  banks,  in  regard  to 
its  supposed  injurious  effects  upon  their  business,  were 
not  well  founded,  and  that  powerful  interest  would  ap* 
pear  to  have  at  length  acquiesced  in  the  adoption  of 
the  system. 

The  divorce  of  bank  and  state,  with  which  the 
name  of  Mr.  Van  Buren  will  be  ever  identified,  was 
the  great  measure  of  his  administration ;  and  it  will 
not  be  possible  in  a  work  of  this  character  to  do  more 
than  glance  at  its  other  prominent  incidents. 

Among  the  measures  which  he  recommended  were 
a  bankrupt  law  applicable  to  banks  and  bankers,  a 
preemption  law,  and  the  cession  of  the  public  lands  to 
the  states.  No  bankrupt  law  was  enacted  during  his 
administration,  but  the  preemption  system  which  he 
recommended  was  approved  by  Congress,  and  a  bill 
passed  in  both  houses. 

In  the  management  of  the  foreign  relations  of  the 
country,  Mr.  Van  Buren  displayed  great  prudence  and 
discretion,  together  with  proper  firmness  and  indc 
pendence.  He  obtained  indemnities  for  spoliations 
from  Mexico,  Great  Britain,  Texas  and  Holland ;  and^ 
under  his  auspices,  important  commercial,  treaties  were 
concluded  with  the  Peru-Bolivian  Confederation,  and 
with  Holland,  Greece,  Sardinia,  Ecuador  and  Bet 
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gium.  In  the  summer  of  1837,  the  authorities  of 
Texas,  in  conformity  to  a  vote  taken  among  the 
citizens  of  the  young  republic,  proposed  to  annex  that 
country  to  the  United  States.  This  proposition  was 
declined  by  Mr.  Van  Buren,  for  these  reas<ms :  be- 
cause, in  his  judgment,  the  acknowledgment  of  the 
independence  of  Texas,  previously  made  by  the  United 
States,  only  admitted  her  separate  existence  as  a 
government  de  facto  and  not  de  jure ;  because,  while 
a  state  of  war  continued  between  her  and  Mexico — 
the  United  States  continuing  at  peace  with  the  latter 
power — the  question  of  war  with  Mexico  would  be 
necessarily  involved  in  the  annexation ;  and  because 
the  conditions  of  the  existing  treaty  of  amity  and  peac^ 
ought  to  be  scrupulously  observed,  so  long  as  Mexico 
performed  her  duties,  and  respected  the  rights  of  the 
United  States. 

In  1637  a  civil  war  broke  out  in  Canada  between 
the  ''patriots,"  so  called,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
loyalists,  supported  by  the  British  authorities,  on  the 
other.  The  preservation  of  strict  neutrality  was  a 
matter  attended  with  great  difficulty,  especially  for  the 
reason  that  there  were  many  of  our  people  who  heartily 
sympathized  with  the  cause  of  the  "  patriots,"  and  on 
account  of  a  pending' dispute  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States  with  reference  to  the  north- 
eastern boundary  of  the  state  of  Maine,  which  had 
very  much  inflamed  the  minds  of  the  inhabitants  in 
that  quarter.     The  course  pursued  by  Mr.  Van  Buren 
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was  in  harmony  with  the  tone  of  executive  action 
throughout  his  administration.  He  was  firm  and  de« 
cided  in  maintaining  the  laws,  even  though,  by  so  do^ 
ing,  he  alienated  from  him  the  sympathizers  upon  the 
frontier,  and  thus  lost  the  support  and  the  vote  of  his 
own  state.  But  at  the  same  time  he  was  equally  firm 
in  defending  the  national  honor  and  dignity,  and  amid 
the  multiplied  embarrassments  that  seemed  to  thicken 
around  him  at  every  step,  he  bore  himself  as  became 
the  chief  magistrate  of  a  free  people. 

In  May,  1840,  Mr.  Yan  Buren  was  unanimously 
nominated  for  reelection  at  a  national  democratic  con* 
vention  held  in  the  city  of  Baltimore.  The  candidate 
of  the  opposition  was  William  Henry  Harrison  of  Ohio. 
The  canvass  was  spirited  beyond  parallel)  and  Mr.  Van 
Buren  was  warmly,  and  in  many  respects  most  un* 
justly,  assailed.  The  result  of  the  election  was  hardly 
a  matter  of  doubt.  What  with  the  defection  of  the 
conservatives,  the  opposition  of  the  friends  of  the  Ca- 
nadian patriots  and  the  state  bank  interest,  and  the 
positive  ill-will  of  the  abolitionists,  who  were  dissatis* 
fied  with  the  pledges  given  at  the  time  of  his  inaugu* 
ration  and  while  he  wai^  a  candidate,  the  party  of  which 
he  was  the  head  was  considerably  reduced  in  numbers. 
The  accession  of  the  State  Rights  men  headed  by  Mr. 
Calhoun  did  not  make  up  for  what  had  been  lost.  Be* 
sides,  the  opposition  party  had  a  great  advantage. 
They  were  composed  of  the  most  uncongenial  elements^ 

but  the  ver^^  diversity  of  sentiment  only  made  them 
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Stronger  when  they  were  oot  of  office.  They  wero 
coQtenditjg  for  the  spoils  of  victory^  and  their  .aims  aoid 
interests  did  not  clash  till  these  came  to  be  divided. 

The  various  combiaations  arrayed  in  opposition  to 
Mr.  Van  Buren  were  successful  in  procuring  bis  de* 
feat  and  the  election  of  General  Harrison.  The  former 
received  the  votes  of  New  Hampshire,  Virginia,  South 
Carolina,  Alabama,  Illinois,  Missouri,  and  Arkansas, 
making  sixty  in  all,  while  two  hundred  and  thirty-four 
were  given  to  his  opponent. 

Shortly  after  the  inauguration  of  his  successor,  Mr. 
Van  Buren  returned  to  his  native  state,  and  was  wel- 
comed on  his  arrival  at  the  city  of  New  York  in  tbe 
midst  of  a  severe  storm  of  wind  and  rain,  by  a  large 
concourse  of  his  democratic  friends  who  had  faithfully 
adhered  to  him  in  prosperity  and  were  the  last  to  de- 
sert  him  at  such  an  hour.  His  reception  was  more 
than  cordial ;  it  was  deeply  affectionate,  and  made  a 
profound  impression  upon  his  mind. 

Having  purchased  the  mansion  and  estate  belonging 
to  the  late  Judge  Van  Ness,  about  two  miles  south  of 
the  village  of  Kinderhook,  to  which  he  has  given  tbe 
name  of  Lindenwald  in  allusion  to  the  noble  linden 
trees  amid  which  the  dwelling  is  imbosomed,  Mr.  Van 
Buren  retired  hither  to  spend  the  remainder  of  his  days 
among  his  family  connections  and  friends.  It  was  his 
intention  that  this  retirement  should  be  final,  and  he 
was  only  prevented  from  announcing  his  determination 
to  that  effect  by  the  urgent  entreaties  of  his  intimate 
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political  frienda  They  conceived  that  he  had  been 
unfairly  defeated  in  1640,  and  were  desirous  that  he 
should  be  the  standard-bearer  of  bis  party  through 
another  campaign.  To  these  pressing  solicitations 
he  so  far  yielded  as  to  permit  the  use  of  his  name  in 
connection  with  the  candidatecy*  Early  in  1843  six** 
teen  states  besides  New  York  had  declared  in  his  favor 
as  the  presidential  candidate  in  1644,  and  the  demo* 
crats  of  his  own  state  then  united  most  heartily  in 
what  seemed  to  bo  so  general  an  expression. 

But  a  new  issue  was  now  presented.  Under  the 
administration  of  Mr.  Tyler  a  treaty  had  been  con* 
eluded  providing  for  the  annexation  of  Texas.  Pend- 
ing the  agitation  and  discussion  of  this  question  the 
opinions  of  the  two  prominent  candidates  for  the  next 
presidency,  Mr  .Van  Buren  and  Mr.  Clay,  were  elicited 
in  reply  to  letters  addressed  to  them.  Both  expressed 
themselves  in  favor  of  the  acquisition  of  Texas,  if  the 
American  people  desired  it,  provided,  however,  that 
the  consent  of  Mexico  should  first  be  obtained,  or,  at 
least,  that  efforts  should  be  made  to  procure  it.  One 
of  the  principal  reasons  urged  by  Mr.  Tyler  and  his 
friends  for  the  annexation,  was  the  security  of  the  slave- 
holding  interest  of  the  south  against  the  designs  of 
British  abolitionists  who  were  understood  to  be  seeking 
to  gain  a  foothold  in  Texas.  Neither  Mr.  Van  Buren 
nor  Mr.  Clay  objected  to  the  annexation  on  account 
of  the  slaveiy  question  thus  connected  with  it. 

The  views  of  Mr.  Clay  were  satis&ctory  to  a  ma- 
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jority  of  his  party  friendsi  and  he  was  put  in  nomina- 
tion ;  but  the  democratic  members  of  Congress  were 
'  generally  in  favor  of  the  immediate  annexation  of 
Texas,  and  through  their  influence  the  national  demo- 
cratic convention,  which  met  at  Baltimore  in  May^ 
1844,  decided  adversely  to  Mr.  Van  Buren.  A  vote 
of  two  thirds  was  required  to  make  a  nomination.  Mr. 
Van  Buren  received  a  large  plurality  of  the  votes  on 
several  ballotings,  but  his  friends  were  finally  induced, 
under  the  persuasion  that  he  could  not  be  nomina- 
ted|  to  surrender  their  preferences  and  to  support  Mr. 
Folk,  who  was  duly  declared  to  be  the  candidate  of 
the  convention. 

Although  the  convention  concluded  to  take  vp  a 
new  candidate,  Mr.  Van  Buren  was  by  no  means  for-* 
gotten.  "No  one  who  was  present  on  that  occasion  ia 
likely  ever  to  forget  the  torrent  of  enthusiasm  by 
which  every  individual  was  hurried  away,  on  the  first 
mention  of  his  name  after  the  completion  of  the  nomi- 
nation, when  the  whole  body  rose,  amidst  the  waving 
of  handkerchiefs,  and  cheers  whose  uproar  seemed 
destined  never  to  subside."*  Among  the  resolutions^ 
too,  was  one  declaring  *'  that  this  convention  hold  in 
the  highest  estimation  and  regard  their  illustrious  fellow^ 
citizen,  Martin  Van  Buren,  of  New  York ;  that  we 
cherish  the  most  grateful  and  abiding  sense  of  the  abil" 
ity,  integrity  and  firmness,  with  which  he  discharged 
the  duties  of  the  high  office  of  President  of  the  United 

*  Democratic  Review,  Jol^,  1844. 
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States ;  and  especially  of  the  inflexible  fidelity  with 
which  he  maintained  the  true  doctrines  of  the  consti- 
tution and  the  measures  of  the  democratic  party,  du- 
ring his  trying  and  nobly  arduous  administration;  that 
in  the  memorable  struggle  of  1840  he  fell  a  martyr  to 
the  great  principles  of  which  he  was  the  worthy  rep- 
resentative, and  we  revere  him  as  such ;  and  that  we 
hereby  tender  to  him,  in  his  honorable  retirement,  the 
assurance  of  the  deeply  seated  confidence,  afiection 
and  respect  of  the  American  Democracy." 

The  friends  of  Mr.  Van  Buren  in  the  state  of  New 
York  were  undeniably  much  chagrined  at  the  result  in 
the  Baltimore  Convention.  Not  so  with  him.  Possess- 
ing a  rare  equanimity,  that  mere  political  disappoint- 
ments could  never  disturb,  he  cordially  acquiesced  in 
the  decision  of  the  convention.  He  not  only  support- 
ad  the  nominations  himself,  but  through  his  influence 
many  who  had  freely  expressed  their  dissatisfaction, 
were  ultimately  induced  to  sustain  the  democratic 
candidates.  Having  contributed  by  his  vote  to  the 
election  of  Mr.  Polk,  he  was  friendly  to  his  adminis- 
tration ;  and  the  former  signified  his  regard  for  his 
distinguished  predecessor  by  tendering  to  him  the 
mission  to  England — the  settlement  of  the  Oregon 
question  being  particularly  in  view— ^but  he  declined 
to  accept  it.  In  regard  to  the  war  with  Mexico,  Mr. 
Van  Buren  regarded  it  as  the  direct  consequence  of 
the  annexation  of  Texas,  but  after  hostilities  had  once 
commenced,  he  favored  its  vigorous  prosecution. 
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Meanwhile  the  democratic  party  in  the  state  of  New 
York«  whioh  Mr.  Van  Buren  had  left  strong  axul 
united,  had  aeparafed  into  two  factions,  known  as 
.conservatives  or  hunkers,  and  radicals  or  barnburners. 
Originally  they  had  divided  upon  questions  of  state 
policy  which  were  disposed  of  by  the  amended  con- 
stitution of  1846,  though  among  the  conservatives 
there  were  many  who  had  opposed  the  independent 
treasury  or  only  supported  it  as  a  party  measure. 
Mr.  Van  Buren's  sympathies  and  prepossessions  were 
probably  with  the  radicals,  or  barnburners,  from  the 
first,  but  he  kept  entirely  aloof  from  state  politics,  and 
was  not  positively  identified  with  either  till  the  sum- 
mer of  1848.  A  new  issue  was  then  presented,  upon 
which  the  two  factions  took  sides.  By  the  treaty  of 
Guadalupe,  which  terminated  the  war  with  Mexico, 
a  large  tract  of  territory  was  added  to  the  United 
States.  In  view  of  this  acquisition  efforts  had  been 
made  in  Congress,  at  every  session  since  that  at  which 
the  existence  of  the  war  was  declared,  in  1845--6,  to 
procure  the  absolute  prohibition  of  domestic  slavery 
in  the  territory  thus  acquired.  The  barnburners  of 
New  York  generally  favored  this  movement,  and  Mr. 
Van  Buren,  as  he  had  approved  of  the  resolutions  of 
the  New  York  Legislature  in  1820,  involving  the  same 
principle,  also  approved  it.  They  have  sabsequentlj 
taken  ground  to  a  considerable  extent  in  favor  of  the 
abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  The 
sentiments  of  Mr.  Van  Buren  in  regard  to  this  extreme 
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position  have  never  been  made  known.  In  all  his 
public  action  he  has  steadily  adhered  to  the  doctrine 
of  non-interference  entertained  by  most  northern 
democratic  politicians ;  and  if  he  has  departed  from 
it»  the  reaaon  may  possibly  be  found  in  the  position 
assumed  at  the  time  of  the  conclusion  of  the  Tyler 
treaty  and  afterward,  that  the  annexation  was  neces- 
sary for  the  security  of  the  slave  interest,  thus  making 
that  institution  the  object  of  national  protection,  in- 
stead of  considering  it  as  being  strictly  the  subject  of 
state  regulation. 

The  hunker  and  barnburner  factions  each  styled 
themselves  the  democratic  party  of  the  state,  and  each 
selected  a  full  set  of  delegates  to  represent  them  in  the 
National  Convention  held  at  Baltimore,  in  May,  1848. 
The  convention  refused  to  decide  between  them,  but 
resolved  to  admit  both  delegations.  The  barnburners 
then  withdrew  in  a  body,  and  returned  home.  Oi^ 
the  22d  of  June  following  a  convention  of  that  faction 
was  held  at  Utica,  over  which  the  veteran  Samuel 
Young  presided,  to  hear  the  report  of  their  delegates. 
This  body  decided  that  they  were  not  bound  by  the 
decisions  or  nominations  of  the  Baltimore  Convention, 
and  insisted  that  their  delegates  were  excluded  by 
reason  of  their  course  in  regard  to  the  prohibition  of 
davery  in  the  territory  acquired  from  Mexico.  Simi« 
lar  sentiments  were  expressed  in  a  letter  addressed  by 
Mn  Van  Buren  to  the  delegation  from  the  city  o[ 
New  York,  and  he  was  nominated  by  acclamation^ 
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against  his  declared  wishes,  as  an  independent  deofio^ 
cratic  candidate. 

Both  the  two  great  parties  at  the  north  were  dis- 
satisfied with  their  candidates.  General  Cass,  the 
noniinee  of  the  democratic  party,  held  to  the  doctrine 
of  non-interference ;  and  General  Taylor,  the  whig 
candidate,  was  perfectly  non-committal.  Under  these 
circumstances  many  of  the  prominent  friends  of  the^ 
slavery  prohibition  in  the  northern  states  procured  the 
assembling  of  a  convention  at  Buffalo,  on  the  9tfa  of 
August,  which  was  numerously  attended  by  delegates 
representing  ail  the  free  states.  This  body  was  com- 
posed of  whigs,  democrats,  and  abolitionists,  and  they 
termed  themselves,  with  reference  to  the  subject  whicli 
had  led  to  their  potitical  union,  <' free-soilers.''  At 
this  convention  Mr.  Van  Buren  was  again  nominated 
for  the  presidency,  and  Charles  F.  Adanns,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, a  son  of  the  late  John  Quincy  Adams,  was 
nominated  for  vice-president. 

Mr.  Van  Buren  neither  declined  the  nomination  of 
the  free-soilers,  nor  did  he  signify  his  acceptance,  and 
thus  approve  of  all  the  resolutions  adopted  by  them 
in  convention.  In  a  political  point  of  view  the  barn- 
burner friends  of  Mr.  Van  Buren  committed  a  greal 
mistake  in  going  into  convention  at  Buffalo^  If  the 
object  was  to  build  up  a  northern  party,  it  was  both 
reprehensible  and  impossible;  and  on  the  other  han4 
if  the  movement  was  designed  to  be  but  temporary, 
and  the  barnburners  looked)  forward  to  a  reunion  with 
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the  hunkers,  it  was  certainly  ill-advised,  as  subsequent 
events  have  shown.  The  true  position  of  Mr.  Van 
Buren's  friends  was,  to  support  him  as  an  independent 
democratic  candidate,  for  the  radical  faction  was  no 
doubt  much  the  larger  and  more  powerful  of  the  two, 
in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1818;  but  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  and  the  river  counties,  thousands  of 
radicals  were  driven  to  the  support  of  the  Baltimore 
nominations,  because  of  their  hatred  of  a  coalition 
with  the  whigs  and  abolitionists.  Mr.  Van  Buren 
received  but  few  votes,  comparatively,  from  any  other 
party  or  faction  except  the  barnburners.  In  the  state 
of  New  York  he  more  than  dividend  the  old  democratic 
vote  with  General  Cass,  his  majority  over  the  Balti- 
more nominee  being  about  six  thousand.  About  two 
hundred  and  ninety  thousand  votes  were  cast  for  Mr. 
Van  Buren  and  Mr.  Adams  in  the  Union  at  large — 
mostly  in  New  York,  Ohio,  and  Massachusetts — but 
they  did  not  receive  a  single  electoral  vote. 

The  election  in  its  progress  never  disquieted  Mr. 
Van  Buren,  and  its  result  occasioned  neither  disap- 
pointment nor  chagrin.  lie  appears  throughout  to 
have  been  the  passive  instrument  in  the  hands  of  his 
old  and  devoted  friends,  whose  wishes  he  could  not 
disregard,  and  probably  felt  himself  compelled  by  the 
force  of  circumstances  to  acquiesce  in  the  course  they 
saw  fit  to  adopt. 

Since  the  presidential  election  in  1848,  Mr.  Van 
Buren  has  continued  as  before,  in  dignified  retirement 
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at  Lindenwald ;  occasionally  venturing  forth  to  visit 
biB  sons  in  New  York  or  Albany,  or  the  attached 
friends  whose  esteem  has  ripened  into  devotion ;  but 
enjoying  far  more  the  rural  pursuits  and  occupations 
that  enliven  the  happy  quiet  of  his  peaceful  and 
beautiful  home.  Here,  reclining  upon  the  abundant 
harvest  of  honors  which  he  has  gathered,  and  sur- 
rounded by  ease  and  contentment,  by  books,  by  the 

I 

relatives  and  friends  whose  society  he  prizes,  by  every- 
thing that  wealth  or  taste  can  summon  to  minister  to 
his  felicity,  his  days  glide  smoothly  and  majestically 
on,  like  the  full-orbed  sun  to  his  setting. 

In  person,  Mr.  Van  Buren  is  about  the  medium 
height.     His  form  is  erect,  and  until  he  had  passed 
i!  middle  life  was  slender :  but  it  is  now  inclined  to  cor- 

pulency.      His   hair  was  originally  of  a  light  sandy 
{  coltr,  but  the  frosts  of  advancing  age  have  settled        \ 

I,  upon  it.     Yet,  while  his  locks  are  whitened,  the  fire  of        i 

his  expressive  eye  remains  undimmed.  His  features 
are  full  of  animation;  the  kindly  smile,  that  has  so  | 
often  charmed  admiring  juries  and  listening  senates, 
still  lingers  upon  his  countenance,  and  his  broad  ex- 
pansive forehead  is  still  the  home  of  high  thought  and 
intelligence. 

His  character  and  his  life  are  simple.     Temperate        i 
and    industrious  in  his    habits,  he  enjoys  excellent 
bodily  health.     When  at  home,  his  time  is  pleasantly 
varied  between  reading  and  writing,  overseeing  the 
labor  on  his  farm  or  in  his  garden,  and  visiting  bis 
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nearest  neighbora.  He  is  fond  of  riding,  too,  and  unr 
Jess  report  belies  hliii,  an  ardent  admirer  of  the  gentle 
.craft  which  Izaak  Walton  loved  so  well.  In  all  the 
social  relations  his  duty  has  been,  if  that  were  possible, 
even  more  than  fulifilled.  His  private  life  is  without 
spot.  As  son,  as  husband,  as  father,  and  as  friend,  his 
character  furnishes  a  good  example.  Kindness  and 
benevolence  are  traits  which  he  has  often  exhibited. 
The  constancy  of  his  attachments^  and  his  fidelity  to 
his  friends,  have  become  proverbial. 

His  manners  are  attractive,  calm,  polished  and  gen- 
tlemanlike. There  is  a  winning  charm  about  them 
.which  it  is  difficult  to  resist.  His  equanimity  and  his 
regard  for  decorum,  also,  are  qualities  which  in  others 
have  been  rarely  excelled. 

Like  his  manners,  his  oratory  is  graceful  and  per- 
suasive. His  voice  has  a  deep  and  melodious  cadence 
that  falls  charmingly  upon  the  ear.  Never  at  a  loss 
for  words  or  ideas,  his  elocution  is  easy  and  rapid. 
He  is  not  passionless,  but  having  entire  command  of 
his  passions,  he  is  a  complete  master  of  the  art  of  per- 
suasion. He  never  attempts  any  rhetorical  flights,  to 
fall  back  below  mediocrity,  but  his  eloquence  is  even 
and  sustained.  In  conversation  he  is  particularly  in- 
teresting, and  his  voice  and  features  vary  with  his 
themes — "  from  grave  to  gay,  from  lively  to  serene." 

As  a  v^iter,  his  style  is  not  always  pure  or  correct, 
but  it  is  bold  and  vigorous ;  sometimes  diffuse,  but 
generally  compact.    In  his  reported  speeches  the  «eQ- 
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Wbilb  the  whigs  of  the  Revolution  were  eviacing, 
perhaps,  even  more  than  a  commendable  zesd,  in  affix- 
ing the  stigma  of  Toryism  to  those  who  adhered  to  the 
royal  causey  and  in  confiscating  their  fortunes,  the 
loyalists  in  the  provinces  that  remained  firm  in  their 
attachment  to  the  crown  were  not  backward  in  ex- 
hibiting the  same  spirit  toward  their  whig  neighbors. 
Opportunities  for  the  manifestation  of  their  bitter  ha- 
tred of  the  rebels  were  not  numerous ;  but  when  an 
occasion  presented,  they  were  pretty  sure  to  bring  up 
the  score  by  adding  what  was  necessary  in  the  way  of 
interest. 

Among  those  who  suffered  in  this  manner,  were  the 
grand-parents  of  the  subject  of  this  memoir.  Origin- 
ally inhabitants  of  Lebanon,  in  the  then  colony  of  Con- 
necticut, they  removed  to  Nova  Scotia,  when  their  son, 
Geoi^e  Bliss  ^Throop,  the  father  of  the  governor,  was 
but  a  mere  lad.  Their  new  home  was  designed  to  be 
their  permanent  place  of  abode,  but  they  had  scarcely 
settled  themselves  in  it,  when  the  tocsin  of  war  sound* 
ing  through  the  land  disturbed  their  sweet  dreams  of 
peace  and  tranquillity,  and  the  bale-fires  of  the  Revo* 
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lution,  gleaming  on  their  native  hills,  signalled  them 
back  to  the  scenes  and  the  friends  they  had  left.  Be- 
ing whigs  they  were  driven  out  of  the  country  by  the 
tories,  and  only  escaped  from  their  pursuers  by  con-* 
cealing  themselves  and  their  children  in  the  woods* 
After  suffering  much  from  fear  and  fatigue,  and  under- 
going many  hardships  and  privations,  they  at  length 
reached  the  United  States  in  safety. 

Their  son  George,  who  was  bom  in  Lebanon,  re** 
ceived  a  collegiate  education ;  and  after  the  termina- 
tion of  hostilities,  in  1769,  being  then  about  twenty-* 
three  years  of  age,  he  married  Abiah  Thompson,  the 
daughter  and  youngest  child  of  Enos  Thompson*  She 
was  a  native  of  Dutchess  county,  in  the  state  of  New 
York,  where  she  was  married.  Her  father  was  one 
of  three  brothers  who  removed  from  New  Haven  at 
an  early  period,  and  settled  the  tract  of  wild  land  near 
the  east  line  of  Dutchess  county,  called  from  the  pa* 
tent "  The  Nine  Partners."  Smith  Thompson,  late  one 
or  the  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  on  the  father's  side,  and  the  late  Jacob  Suther- 
land of  the  old  Supreme  Court  of  New  York,  on  the 
mother's  side,  were  the  descendants  of  one  of  the  other 
brothers.  Mrs.  Throop  had  two  brothers,  Israel  and 
Jesse  Thompson,  both  of  whom  repeatedly  represented 
their  respective  counties  (Dutchess  and  Rensselaer) 
in  the  legislature,  and  both  held  the  office  of  county 
judge. 

Immediately  after  his  marriage,  Mr.  Throop  re- 
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moved  to  Johnstown  in  the  county  of  Montgomery, 
where  he  purchased,  at  the  sale  of  the  confiscated 
estates  of  the  Johnson  family,  the  village  lot  now  iu 
part  occupied  by  Judge  Cady  of  the  Supreme  Court 
upon  which  he  erected  a  dwelling-house.  Although 
he  had  received  a  liberal  education  he  had  not  studied 
a  profession,  and  his  first  employment  after  his  re* 
moval  to  Johnstown  was  in  the  service  of  Judge 
Duane,  at  Duanesburgh,  whom  he  assisted  in  prepar- 
ing and  arranging  the  contracts,  deeds  and  leaseiSt 
given  to  the  tenants  on  his  large  estate.  On  return* 
ing  to  Johnstown  he  opened  a  school,  which  occupa*- 
tion  he  continued  to  pursue,  together  with  conveyan- 
oing>  in  which  he  was  very  skilful,  for  several  years. 
He  soon  grew  into  favor  with  the  people  of  the  town 
and  vicinity,  and  having  acquired  their  confidence 
by  his  character  and  aptitude  for  business,  he  re- 
ceived several  small  offices,  from  the  profits  of  which 
he  was  enabled  further  to  ^dd  to  his  means  of  liveli- 
hood. 

In  the  midst  of  his  usefulness  he  met  with  a  serious 
accident  that  completely  destroyed  his  health,  and  after 
a  long  and  painful  sickness  from  which  the  skill  of  the 
most  eminent  physicians  in  the  city  of  Albany  could 
not  restore  him,  he  finally  died  in  the  year  1794,  leav- 
ing to  his  wife  and  children  no  other  inheritance  but 
the  dwelling  and  lot  on  which  they  resided,  all  his 
other  means  having  been  exhausted  during  his  pro* 
tracted  illness. 
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He  was  the  father  of  four  children,  two  sons  and  two 
daughters,  all  of  whom  survived  him.  Ends  Thomp* 
SON  TuKoop,  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  was  the  oldest 
child  ;  he  w9b  boj^g^  at  Johnstown  on  the  21st  day  of 
August,  1784,  sind  W£ts  named  after  his  maternal  grand* 
father.  His  brother,  Geoi^  B.  Throop,  like  himself, 
studied  law,  and  was  one  of  the  earliest  settlers  of  the 
county  of  Cayuga ;  he  held  several  offices  of  promi* 
nence  and  trust ;  was  clerk  of  the  county,  a  member 
of  the  state  senate  for  four  years,  postmaster  at  Au* 
burn,  clerk  of  the  court  of  chancery  for  the  seventh 
district,  and  cashier  of  the  Cayuga  County  Bank ;  and 
he  is  now  a  resident  of  the  city  of  Detroit.  The  eldest 
sister  of  Governor  Throop,  Mehitable,  married  Thad- 
deus  Martin  of  Johnstown ;  she  was  early  left  a 
widow,  and  her  children,  particularly  her  son,  Enos  T. 
Throop  Martin,  a  lawyer  of  highly  respectable  stand* 
ing  in  this  state,  found  in  his  uncle  a  friend  and 
benefactor  who  supplied  the  place  of  the  parent  he 
had  lost.  The  younger  sister,  Mary  Ann,  was  twice 
married ;  first  to  David  Akin,  a  son  of  the  then  pro* 
prietor  of  Johnson  Hall,  the  old  baronial  residence  of 
Sir  William  Johnson  and  his  son,  who  afterward  re- 
moved to  Throopsville,  in  the  county  of  Cayuga,  where 
he  died ;  her  second  husband  was  Samuel  Lacey,  then 
of  Monroe  county,  but  now  living  at  Homer  in  the 
state  of  Michigan. 

The  mother  of  Mr.  Throop,  also,  was  married  a  sec* 

end  time>  to  George  W»  Hatch,  of  Johnstown.    By 
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t))is  nlarrlage  she  had  two  sons  and  two  daughters* 
The  eldest  soh,  who  was  named  after  his  father,  is  oiid 
of  the  partners  in  the  well-known  firm  of  RawdoAp 
Wrighi  and  Hatoh,  bankniote  ei^aven ;  the  youageo 
Israel  T.  Hatch,  is  a  prominent  citizen  of  Buffalo.  One 
of  the  sisters  n»arried  Zebalon  Reeves,  of  Palmyra^ 
The  other  became  tbe*wifeof  Gershom  Powers,  who 
represented  the  Cayuga  dii^nct  in  the  21st  Congress  j 
after  his  death  she  married  William  B.  Rochester,  long 
a  distinguished  politician  in  the  state  of  New  York# 
and  the  Bocktail  candidate  for  Governor  in  1826,  in 
opposition  to  De  Witt  Clintoa ;  Judge  Rochester  was 
one  of  the  unfortunate  passengers  on  board  the  ill-fated 
steamer  Pulaski,  atid  was  drowned  in  attempting  to 
escape  from  the  conflagration  that  destroyed  ber ;  his 
widow  has  since  married  a  Mr.  Fitcb,  a  merchant  at 
Buffalo. 

After  the  death  of  her  secdnd  husband,  the  mother 
of  the  governor  remained  a  widow  for  twenty  years, 
and  died  of  apoplexy,  in  1846,  in  the  eighty-fourth  year 
of  her  age.  She  was  a  woman  of  estimable  character^ 
of  strong  good  sense  and  of  vigoroiu  mind ;  and  she 
was  warmly  loved  atkd  venerated  by  her  numerous 
descendants. 

By  ber  marriage  with  Mr.  Hatch,  the  pecuniary 
circumstances  of  Mrs.  Throop  and  her  family  were  not 
materially  improved ;  but  a  good  home,  and  the  pro- 
tecting care  of  a  husband  and  father,  were  thereby  se-* 
cured.    Her  son  Enos  seems  to  have  been  early  im« 
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|)f88ied  with  the  importaiuse  of  "  g^tlifig .  on^^  ifi  th4 
worid  Though  pos^ssbg  but  few  advwtag^  tUii 
very  circumstance,  which  often  discoarage^  rather 
than  inspires,  both  sharpened  his  zeel  and  stimulated 
his  ambition;  Ho  inherited  from  his  father  indintqf 
o&d  perseveraaoe,  and  from  his  mother  stQrli^g.sensi^ 
and  determined  energy ,-^^uati ties  that  often  aenre 
their  possessor  better  than  gi^nius  or  talent*  Tb^  same 
theugbtful  and  studious  habits,  the  Caution  and  pru* 
dence,  that  characterized  his  manhoiKl,  distinguished 
him  in  youths  Being  fond  of  reading  and  studj^  qjuicif 
of  apprel^ension,  attentive  and  ambitious^  he  profited 
considerably  by  tb^^  iisstructions  of  his  father ;  aiui. after 

4 

the  death  of  the  latter,  ho  attended  the  sohoofa  in  hil 
native  village.   .  . 

Il.was  the  wish  and  intention  of  his  fath^  to  fit  hiitt 
for  a  profession,  and  it  aflerward  became  the  /dsirUttg 
ambition  of  his  mother's  heart.  She  had  not  the 
meansi  however,  of  giving  him  a  suitable  edi|Catioii.{ 
but,  in  the>  midst  of  her  regrets  at  her  inability  U^  9C^ 
iCompiish  an  object  so  dear,  she  was  kindly  favored  b^ 
her  own  good  fortune.  Among  her  intimate  frie^di 
was  the  daughter  of  3ilas  Talbot,  a  nav^  officer  in  the 
Revolutionary  yi  ar,  and  the  purchaser  of  Johnson  Hall 
at  the  sale  of  the  prop%rty  under  the  act  of  oonfisei^ 
tion ;  but  who  removed  to  the  city  of  New  Yori(«  after 
sc^veral  years'  residence  at  Johnstown,  to  superintend 
tba  eonstruction  of  the  frigate  Constitution*  to  th6 
Qdmmand  of  which  he  h|d  been  appoint^*    Mim  Till* 
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bot  had  married  George  Metcalfe,  a  practicing  lawyer 
at  JohnstowDi  of  conmderable  distinctioo,  who  con* 
tinned  to  reside  there  after  the  refnoval  of  her  father 
to  New  York.  Mr.  Metcalfe  was  an  Englishman  by 
birth,  bnt  he  had  studied  law  in  the  United  States.  He 
was  a  man  of  iGne  attainments,  having  received  an  ex- 
cellent classical  education  in  his  own  country,  and  du^^ 
ring  the  controversy  with  reference  to  the  federal 
constitution,  he  engaged  with  much  spirit  in  the  dis* 
cussion  of  the  question,  as  an  advocate  of  the  adop^ 
tion.  By  this  means  he  became  widely  knowui  and* 
under  the  administration  of  Grovernor  Jay,  was  ap« 
pointed  by  his  federal  friends  in  the  council,  to  the 
office  of  district  attorney  for  the  counties  of  Montgom* 
ery,  Albany,  Saratoga  and  Schoharie.  This  appoint^ 
ment  enabled  him  to  gratify  a  desire  he  had  long  cher- 
ished, to  establish  himself  where  his  talents  and  ac* 
quirements  would  be  more  highly  appreciated,  and 
where  he  could  command  more  patronage;  and  in 
September,  1798,  he  removed  to  the  city  of  Albany* 
Through  his  wife  he  learned  the  wishes  of  Mrs.  Hatch 
in  regard  to  her  son  Enos,  and  that  they  were  warmly 
seconded  by  the  lad  himself.  About  the  time  of  his 
removal  from  Johnstown,  therefore,  he  proposed  to 
take  him  into  his  family,  in  order  that  he  might  oom« 
mence  the  study  of  the  law. 

This  proposition  was  gladly  accepted  by  both  mother 
and  son.  The  latter  accompanied  the  family  of  Mr. 
Metcalfe  to  Albany,  as  one  of  its  members,  and  on  the 
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17th  of  October,  1798«  oommenoed  bU  clerkship  as  a 
student  at  law.  As  he  was  then  just  fourteen  years 
of  age,  and  no  time  could  be  allowed  him  for  pursuing 
olassieal  studies,  his  term  of  study,  under  the  old  rules  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  was  seven  years.  He  soon  became 
familiar  with  the  routine  of  business  in  the  office  of  his 
friend  and  benefactor,  and  repaid  his  generosity  and 
kindness,  by  industry  and  punctuality,  and  by  fidelity  and 
devotion  to  his  interests.  He  relieved  his  patron  from 
the  most  laborious  part  of  his  duties,  and  often  accom- 
panied him  on  his  circuit  to  render  such  assistance  as 
he  might  require.  Not  unfrequently,  also,  when  Mr. 
Metcalfe  was  unable  to  attend  court  in  foreign  coua- 
ties,  on  account  of  sickness  or  the  pressure  of  his 
other  engagements,  his  papers  were  intrusted  to  his 
young  pupil  and  friend,  with  instructions  to  attend  the 
grand  jury,  to  issue  processes  and  prepare  indictments 
for  trial,  and  with  a  letter  to  some  counsellor  of  his  ac- 
quaintance requesting  him  to  attend  to  the  necessary 
business  in  open  court.  The  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence thus  acquired  by  young  Throop  in  regard  to 
criminal  prosecutions,  served  him  in  great  stead,  as  we 
shall  see,  at  a  subsequent  period  of  his  life. 

Mr.  Metcalfe  was  not  merely  a  welUread  lawyer  # 
be  possessed  more  than  ordinary  ability,  was  a  thor- 
ough scholar,  and  had  a  fine  and  correct  literary  taste. 
His  pupil  sympathized  with  him  in  his  fondness  for 
study,  and  a  familiarity  and  intimacy,  quite  unusual 
considering  the  disparity  of  years,  sprung  up  between 
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were  spent  by  Mr.  Throop  in  studying  the  classics, 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Urquhart,  a 
graduate  of  the  Edinburgh  University,  and  then  prin* 
cipal  of  the  Academy  at  Johnstown.  During  this  time 
he  supported  himself  by  writing  and  performing  other 
services  in  the  office  of  the  county  clerk  of  Mont* 
goipery.  He  bad  now  established  a  high  character 
as  an  attorney's  clerk,  and  wherever  he  was  known, 
his  services  were  deemed  worthy  of  an  ample  remu- 
neration. A  flattering  ofier  was  soon  made  him,  by 
Matthias  B.  Hildreih,  of  Johnstown,  who  stood,  beside 
Mr.  Cady,  his  political  and  professional  rival,  at  the 
head  of  the  Montgomery  county  bar,  and  who  after- 
ward held  the  office  of  attorney-general  of  the  state, 

« 

at  two  several  times,  and  died  wiule  occupying  that 
honcnrable  position. 

The  remaining  time  of  Mr.  Throop's  clerkship  waa 
passed  in  the  office  and  family  of  Mr.  Hildreth,  who, 
in  addition  to  his  board,  made  him  a  sufficient  allow- 
ance for  his  other  expenses.  Mr.  Hildreth  was  not 
what  might  be  called  a  profound  lawyer ;  he  was  not 
a  hard  student,  like  Mr.  Cady, — but  he  was  a  fluent 
speaker,  ingenious  and  insinuating  in  argument,  an 
accurate  practitioner,  and  a  cautious  and  safe  coun- 
sellor. He  was,  also,  of  anuable  disposition  and  win- 
Aing  manners,  and  thoroughly  versed  in  the  knowledge 
•f  human  nature.  He  lived  with  generous  hospitality^ 
and  under  his  roof  Mr.  Throop  formed  the  acquaint- 
ance of  many  of  the  most  distinguished  republicans 
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in  the  state,  among  whom  was  Ambrose  Spencer,  at 
that  time  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  party. 

Mr.  Throop's  clerkship  expired  in  the  fall  of  180&» 
in  time  to  take  his  examination  at  the  November  term 
of  the  Supreme  Court ;  but  Mr.  Hildreth  made  him 
so  liberal  an  ofier  to  continue  in  his  office  for  a  few 
months,  that  he  consented  to  defer  his  application  till 
the  ensuing  January  term,  in  1806,  when  he  was  duly 
admitted  as  an  attorney  in  the  Supreme  Court.  A 
short  time  previous  to  his  admission  he  visited  the 
county  of  Cayuga,  in  pursuance  of  the  recommenda« 
tion  and  advice  of  the  father  of  Mr.  Hildreth,  who, 
with  Edward  Savacre  and  James  Burt,  had  been 
appointed  commissioners  to  fix  a  site  for  the  county 
seat  of  that  county.  He  formed  few  acquaintances 
during  his  visit,  but  determined  to  locate  in  the 
county ;  and  the  court  of  common  pleas  being  then 
in  session,  he  presented  his  certificates,  and  was  ad- 
mitted as  an  attorney  of  that  court.  He  then  returned 
to  Johnstown,  and  went  to  Albany  to  take  his  exam- 
ination for  admission  in  the  Supreme  Court. 

With  the  loan  of  two  hundred  dollars  made  to  him 
on  his  own  note  by  his  kind  friend  and  legal  preceptor, 
Mr.  Hildreth,  and  with  no  fortune  except  the  profes- 
sion which  he  had  obtained  mainly  through  his  indi- 
vidual exertions,  he  again  started  for  Cayuga  county, 
and  arrived  there  on  the  first  day  of  March,  1806. 
The  county  seat  was  still  an  unsettled  question,  al- 
though the  commissioners  had  decided  on  Auburn, 
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and  the  elder  Mr.  Hildreth  had  advised  him  to  estab- 
lish himself  there.  But  a  powerful  opposition  was 
offered  to  the  seleotion  of  Auburn,  in  the  south  part 
of  the  county,  particularly  in  Aurora;  and  it  was 
impossible  for  a  stranger,  as  was  Mr.  Throop,  to  deter- 
mine what  would  be  the  final  decision  in  the  mattw. 
On  his  return,  therefore,  with  a  view  of  placing  him- 
self in  a  situation  to  act  as  circumstances  might 
require,  he  accepted  an  invitation  from  Dr.  Barnabas 
Smith,  who  lived  at  Poplar  Ridge,  now  Smith's 
Corners,  to  board  with  his  family  and  use  his  office. 
He  remained  there  till  the  fall  ensuing,  when,  having 
formed  his  opinion  in  regard  to  the  result  of  the  courts 
house  controversy,  he  removed  to  Auburn,  which  finally 
became  the  county  seat,  and  permanently  located  him- 
self there. 

He  received  several  offers  of  partnership,  but  ac- 
cepted none  till  the  winter  of  1807,  when  he  connect- 
ed himself  in  business  with  Joseph  L.  Richardson,  who 
was  afterward,  for  many  years,  the  first  judge  of  the 
county.  This  connection  continued  till  the  winter 
of  1811,  when  it  was  dissolved  in  consequence  of  the 
appointment  of  Mr,  Throop  to  the  office  of  county 
clerk  of  the  county. 

Mr.  Throop  brought  to  the  bar,  not  merely  native 
talent  far  above  mediocrity,  but  other  qualities  equally 
useful  and  important.  He  had  formed  habits  of 
methodical  study,  of  industry  and  application ;  he  w^ 
cautroos  and  discreet,  careful  in  the  formation  of  his 
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opinions,  bat  generally  correct.  In  the  preparatkhi 
6(  causes  For  trial  or  argument,  he  was  thorough,  and 
in  addressing  a  court  or  jury,  clear  and  concise.  At 
a  speaker  he  was  earnest  and  sincere  rather  than 
fluent,  and  interesting  rather  than  eloquent.  Had  he 
remained  at  the  bar,  and  devoted  his  whole  time  and 
energies  to  his  profession,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he 
would  have  taken  and  maintained  a  high  station  among 
the  ablest  lawyers  in  the  state.  His  success,  however, 
was  fully  equal  to  hts  expectations,  and  he  had  no 
cause  to  repine  on  account  of  the  paucity  of  clients, 
nor  to  complain  that  his  merits  were  not  appreciated 
as  they  deserved,  or  his  services  properly  rewarded. 

Having  taken  up  his  residence  in  Auburn,  he  entered 
with  spirit  into  the  court-house  controversy ;  and  the 
following  incident  is  still  related  by  the  older  members 
of  the  Cayuga  bar  as  illustrative  of  his  participation 
in  it,  and  of  the  warmth  with  which  it  was  waged  : — In 
order  to  strengthen  the  position  at  Auburn,  he  and  his 
friends  procured  the  passage  of  a  law  directing  a  fire- 
proof clerk's  office  to  be  built  at  that  place.  But  a 
majority  of  the  board  of  supervisors  of  the  county 
were  opposed  to  the  fixation  of  the  county  seat  which 
had  been  made,  and  they  refused  to  raise  the  money 
required  to  build  the  office.  A  law  was  then  enacted 
imposing  a  penalty  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars 
upon  a  public  officer  who  refosed  to  vote  for  raising 
any  money  which  he  was  directed  by  law  to  raise. 
The  board  of  supervisors  again*  met,  and  Again  refused; 
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whereapon,  Mr.  Throop  and  his  partner  were  employ- 
ed to  institute  qui  tarn  suits  for  the  penalty,  against 
six  of  the  supervisors.  The  causes  were  brought  oo 
for  trial  at  the  circuit  in  1809,  before  Judge  William 
W.  Van  Ness.  With  all  his  many  estimable  qualities, 
the  Judge  could  not  foi^et  that  he  was  a  politician, 
even  when  seated  on  the  bench.  These  were  em* 
bargo  times — party  spirit  ran  high — ^the  county  was 
strongly  republican — an  important  state  election  was 
approaching — the  six  supervisors  were  supposed  to 
represent  the  majority  of  the  county — ^and  Mr.  Throop 
was  as  decided  a  republican  as  the  Judge  was  a 
federalist.  Arrayed  on  the  side  of  the  defendants,  in 
opposition  to  Mr.  Throop  and  his  partner,  were  twelve 
counsel,  all  more  or  less  eminent,  among  whom  were 
Elisha  Williams,  Daniel  Cady,  Nathaniel  W.  Howell, 
and  Walter  Wood.  When  the  first  cause  was  called, 
a  number  of  technical  objections  in  regard  to  mere 
matters  of  form  in  the  declaration,  were  raised  by  the 
defendant's  counsel,  but  overruled  by  the  presiding 
judge.  At  last  they  fixed  upon  a  formal  objection 
on  which  their  great  reliance  was  placed,  and  though 
Mr.  Throop  was  permitted  to  argue  the  question  at 
length,  it  was  decided  against  him.  In  giving  his 
decision,  the  Judge  stated,  that  if  the  count  had  been 
in  a  particular  form,  which  he  specified,  it  would  have 
been  sufficient.  Mr.  Throop  had  anticipated  the  de- 
cision, and  as  his  declaration  was  quite  voluminous,  he 
had  already  fixed  upon  a  count  which  corresponded 
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exactly  with  what  the  Judge  had  said*  He  promptly 
oalled  the  attention  of  the  court  to  it ;  the  Judge  look« 
ed  at  it  for  a  moment,  threw  down  the  paper  angrily, 
and  directed  him  to  go  on  with  the  cause.  Mn 
Williams  instantly  sprung  to  his  feet,  declaring  that 
he  could  not  find  such  a  count.  "  It  is  there,  sir !"  was 
the  curt  reply  of  the  Judge,  and  the  cause  went  on. 
A  legal  question  was  afterward  raised^  upon  which  the 
plaintilSs  were  nonsuited:  but  the  nonsuit  was  set 
aside  at  the  next  term  of  the  Supreme  Court,  by  the 
unanimous  opinion  of  the  judges,  and  in  the  end  Mr. 

I  Throop  was  completely  successful. 

;i  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  early  predilections 

of  Mr.  Throop  were  in  favor  of  the  federal  party,  to 
which  his  patron  and  benefactor,  Mr.  Metcalfe,  be- 
longed ;  but  as  he  approached  his  majority,  he  was  led, 
by  that  careful  conscientiousness  which  ever  charac- 
teriaed  him,  to  consider  well  his  position,  and  he  then 
embraced  those  republican  notions  and  principles  to 
which,  as  his  friends  claim,  he  has  ever  faithfully 
adhered.  He  had  no  active  participation  in  politics 
till  he  was  admitted  to  the  practice  of  his  profession ; 
but  after  his  removal  to  the  county  of  Cayuga,  he 
soon  acquired  a  high  and  wide-spread  reputation  as 
a  political  leader.  He  approved  the  embargo  and 
non-intercourse  policy  of  Jefferson  and  Madison,  and, 
in  1808,  advocated  the  election  of  the  latter  to  the 
presidency.  In  1807,  he  took  an  efficient  part  in  the 
elevation  of  Daniel  D.  Tompkins  to  the  gubernatorial 
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chair ;  h^  was  particularly  instramental  ai  that  time 
in  preventrng  the  return  of  the  federal  members  who 
had  long  represented  the  county  in  the  state  legislature» 
and  in  securing  a  majority  of  between  five  and  six 
hundred  for  the  republican  state  ticket,  when  the 
federalists  had  claimed  the  county  by  at  least  one 
thousand  majority. 

In  1810,  he  supported  Governor  Tompkins  when  a 
candidate  for  reelection,  and  in  the  following  winter, 
he  was  appointed  to  the  office  of  county  clerk  of 
Cayuga.  He  hesitated  considerably  upon  consenting 
to  become  a  candidate  before  the  council)  although  the 
leading  republicans  in  the  county  were  unanimous  in 
his  favor;  but  he  ultimately  decided  to  accept  the 
office,  for  several  reasons.  His  health  was  very  poor ; 
politics  had  already  interfered  a  great  deal  with  his 
professional  business ;  the  practice  of  the  law  was  not 
displeasing  to  him,  but  there  were  circumstances  con<*> 
nected  with  it  very  painful  to  his  feelings ;  and  lie  had 
at  this  time  concluded  to  purchase  the  mill  property  at 
Throopsville,  near  Auburn,  which  he  did,  in  1811,  in 
company  with  his  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Akin.  Shortly 
after  the  purchase,  the  name  of  Throopsville  was  given 
to  the  place,  in  compliment  to  him,  at  a  public  meeting 
of  the  inhabitants. 

Mr.  Throop  now  occupied  a  prominent  position,  not 
only  in  the  county  where  he  resided,  but  also  in  the 
republican  party  of  New  York.    The  acquaintance. 
be  had  formed  at  Johnstown  and  Albany,  with  the 
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distinguished  men  of  the  state,  was  highly  beneficial 
to  him.  He  was  a  strict  party  man,  active,  energetic, 
and  almost  always  successful  in  his  political  efforts; 
and  the  republican  leaders  at  the  capital  had  great 
confidence,  which  was  not  misplaced,  in  his  ability  and 
influence.  To  his  friend,  Judge  Spencer,  he  was 
indebted  for  many  favors,  which  he  did  not  forget 
even  when  the  political  accidents  of  future  years 
separated  them  most  widely  from  each  other*  Taking 
different  positions  at  a  subsequent  period,  upon  highly 
important  questions,  both  as  to  men  and  measures/ 
their  intimacy  naturally  ceased,  but  their  mutual  re-* 
spect  never. 

Like  most  of  thei  republicans  in  the  interior,  lVIr« 
Throop  was  favorably  disposed  toward  the  Clintons/ 
He  was,  however,  sincerely  attached  to  Governor* 
Tompkins,  and  happening  to  be  at  Albany  during  the 
winter  session  of  1812,  he  entered  warmly  into  the 
contest  with  reference  to  the  incorporation  of  the 
Bank  of  America.  He  approved  of  the  governor's 
course  upon  this  question,  and  supported  and  defended 
him  on  all  occasions.  While  at  Albany  he  was  invited 
to  attend  the  meeting  of  Mr.  Clinton's  friends  called 
for  the  purpose  of  consulting  upon  the  propriety  of 
bringing  him  forward  for  the  prewdency.  At  this 
time  De  Witt  Clinton  and  Ambrose  Spencer  were  the 
acknowledged  leaders  of  the  party  in  the  state,  and 
between  the  two  men,  Mr.  Throop  was  partial  to  the 
latter*    He  Was  determined,  also,  irrespective  of  his 
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friendship  for  Judge  Spencer,  to  do  nothing  that  was 
calculated  to  prevent  the  reelection  of  Mr*  Madison ; 
and  when  it  was  openly  avowed,  at  the  meeting  of 
Mr.  Clinton's  friends,  that  the  movement  was  in  oppo- 
sition to  Madison,  and  that  they  relied  for  success 
mainly  upon  the  federal  party,  he  expressed  his  un* 
qualified  dissent  from  the  proceedings,  and  declared 
it  to  be  his  firm  belief  that  they  were  acting  without 
the  concurrence  of  Mr.  Clinton.  He  soon  discovered 
bis  mistake ;  Mr.  Clinton  treated  him  with  ooldnessp 
and  their  intercourse  ceased. 

The  success  of  the  federalists  at  the  previous  elec* 
tion  having  given  them  the  council  of  appointment 
in  1813,  Mr.  Throop  was  among  the  first  removals 
from  office,  and  Elijah  Miller,  a  prominent  federalist 
in  the  county  of  Cayuga,  was  appointed  in  his  place. 
Two  years  afterward,  in*  1815,  the  republicans  again 
secured  the  council,  and  Mr.  Throop  was  promptly 
restored  to  the  office  from  which  he  had  been  removed. 

In  the  month  of  July,  1814,  he  was*  married  to 
Evelina  Vredenburgh,  the  youngest  daughter  of 
Colonel  William  J.  Vredenburgh,  of  Skaneateles.  Her 
father  was  of  Dutch  descent,  and  a  large  landholder 
on  the  military  tract.  He  was  one  of  the  founders 
and  earliest  settlers  of  the  beautiful  town  where  he 
passed  the  latter  part  of  his  life.  Another  of  his 
daughters  married  James  Porter,  for  a  long  time  the 
Register  of  the  court  of  chancer}',  and  a  leading  poli* 
tician  in  the  republican  ranks.    Mrs.  Throop  died  in 
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the  city  of  New  York,  in  1884,  lamented  not  only  by 
the  husband  who  mourned  her  loss,  but  by  all  who 
remembered  the  many  beautiful  traits  in  her  character. 
She  was  the  mother  of  three  children,  not  one  of 
whom  lived  beyond  the  period  of  infancy. 

At  the  congressional  election  in  the  year  1814,  Mr. 
Throop  was  elected  to  the  14th  Congress,  as  a  friend 
of  the  war  measures  of  the  national  administration, 
from  the  double  district  consisting  of  the  counties  of 
Cayuga,  Seneca,  Tioga  and  Broome,  in  the  place  <^ 
Daniel  Avery,  the  then  incumbent,  who  had  represent* 
ed  the  district  in  the  two  previous  Congresses.  His 
colleague  was  Oliver  C.  Comstock,  of  Seneca.  They 
were  both  elected  by  large  majorities. 

Mr.  Throop  took  his  seat  In  Congress  on  the  4th 
of  December,  1816,  and  by  his  talents  and  industry, 
and  his  high  character  for  integrity  and  independence, 
very  soon  acquired  a  more  than  respectable  standing 
at  Washington.  His  associates  and  compeers  were 
the  great  men  of  the  nation — ^among  them  Clay,  Cal- 
houn, Webster,  Forsyth,  Pinkney,  and  Lowndes — 
but  his  position  beside  them  was  one  highly  honorable 
to  him. 

The  session  of  1815-16  was  not  unusually  long, 
but  highly  exciting.  The  war  had  now  ended,  but 
the  public  and  private  credit  which  had  been  almost 
destroyed,  were  to  be  restored.  Mr.  Throop  took 
part  in  the  debates  on  most  of  the  important  topics 
discjissed.     He  voted  for  the  incorporation  of  the 
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MtkuMl  bank,  with  Clay,  Calhoun,  and  other  feadiig 
(rienda  of  the  administration,  as  the  only  im»imf  tfaM 
appeared  to  him  to  be  feasible,  to  reliete  the  couatrf 
from  the  multiplied  embarrassments  occasioned  by  the 
suspension  of  specie  payments  by  die  state  banks  and 
the  depreciation  of  the  currency. 

He  also  opposed  the  bill  iatroduoed  by  Mr.  Foog^ 
making  provision  fot  carrying  the  commercial  tneatjr 
with  Great  Britain  into  effect,  and  in  the  course  of  the 
debate  on  this  question,  submitted  the  following  r^ 
marks: 

"  I  shaU  Yote  igainet  the  bill,  because  I  think  it  wnnaoewry  to  fmm 
aicfa  a  law.  The  act  io  qaestk»  does  nothbg  more  than  pot  mto 
*  fonn  of  a  law  the  seToral  provinoas  of  the  treaij  regtdath^  the 
MMToe  betweeo  the  two  countries,  which  are  of  theniaelv^e  the  tnpitma 
law  of  the  land.  These  proyisioos  do  not  require  a  ooostractiaii  aor 
any  aid  bj  law  to  carrj  them  into  executioa  If  the  oljeet  wae  merely 
to  instruct  &e  rerenue  officers,  I  would  prefer  its  being  done  bj  the 
President  or  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  whose  duty  I  coQceiTe  it 
to  be,  and  whose  con^teney  eaanot  be  doubted.  I  do  not  know  tftal 
the  paesi^  of  this  law,  fitUowiog  the  provisiDDS  of  the  treaty,  will  do 
any  great  mischief,  but  I  am  opposed  to  the  prindples  oo  whidi  it  ia 
attempted  to  be  supported,  and  fear  that  it  will  at  some  future  period 
ibrm  a  dangerous  precedent 

"The  treaty-makii^  power  is  lodged  by  the  constitutioB  is  fha 
President  and  Senate,  and  their  act  becomes  obligatory  on  the  natioOk 
ifithoiit  the  interference  of  this  House,  by  tha^  section  of  the  oooatit»> 
tion  which  declares  that  *  this  constitution  and  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  whidi  shaU  be  made  in  pursuance  thereof  and  all  treaties  made^ 
or  whidi  shall  be  made,  under  the  authority  of  the  tJnited  States,  shall 
be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land.'  An  argument  has  been  oittemptoil  to 
be  drawn  from  the  feet  that  the  cenititntioQ,  laws  and  treatie%  »n» 
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*•  I  do  not  knowtfwtl  mdentaBd  utet  tlw  «aMUHloniM;  Iwtif  k 
is  «A  I  ftpprehflttd  it  to  b^^thftt^  bdi^  all  daMed  iog«tlbcr,  iod  In  ons 
Milteiiee  declared  to  be  the  supreme  kw,  that  tben  a  treaty  ie  of  no 
greater  Ibree  than  a  law ;  I  eoneeite  that  the  same  asfimeDt  vUl  prove 
that  the eonetitatiofi  fe  not  panunoODt  to  a  law»  and  if  ^fliai  ceaetoumieii 
proraili^  Googt^ts  may  by  kw  repeal  the  oonttitolMO.  Bat»  grant  IhKt 
the  treaty  has  no  greater  eiloacy  than  a  law,  and  ean  repeal  and  be 
repealed  by  a  law,  then  the  aot  under  ooasideration  is  nnneeeeeary,  «a 
tlie  treaty  being  subsequent  to  the  law  <iroating  diserioiitiatiag  dutie% 
lepeab  that  Uw ;  and  when  a  new  tariff  of  duties  is  createdi  it  may 
he  made  to coaftirai  to  the  treaty.  Bet,  it  is  said,  the  treaty  ia  eeoiB» 
|MCt;  hence  it  is  no  law  to  be  obserred  by  the  people,  bat  oaly  a  diree^ 
thm  to  Congress  to  pass  a  law.  Beeanse  it  is  a  oampaet,  it  is  seperiof 
to  the  law.  An  individual  aoay  preaoribe  to  himaelf  a  rule  of  oeodoBt 
by  whidi  he  Will  be  Kovemed,  but  he  may  depart  from  that  mie  when- 
B^rer  he  pkaees ;  it  is  a  law  to  himself,  and  the  power  e^hicfa  eaaeta 
ntoy  repeal  But  if  he  stipulates  with  another  a  rule  el  eoedoet  to  he 
observed  by  Umsel<  it  is  a  compact,  and  he  cannot  depart  from  itwiii- 
ottt  a  vioktion  of  hk  plighted  faith,  and  the  rights  (»f  that  ether.  Thk 
k  the  diatiDCtion  betweeo  a  treaty  and  a  kw ;  and  whidi  renders  A 
treaty  paramount  to  the  kw.  The  kw  prescribes  a  rule  <rif  oondaet  to 
the  ftitiaeDa  of  the  state  by  which  they  are  to  be  goreraed,  and  may 
be  repealed  at  any  time ;  bnt  a  treaty  ia  a  compact  between  twe  eorcr- 
eign  atate%  which  oaUeot  be  departed  from  by  one  without  vtoktiog 
the  kkh  of  that  state,  and  the  rights  of  the  other. 

**  An  answer  to  the  argument  that  the  treaty  k  only  a  diJfectioB  to 
Congress  to  pass  a  kw,  k  to  be  found  m  the  oonduding  part  of  the 
same  section  of  the  constitution,  which,  after  stating  that  treaties,  db&, 
shall  be  the  eupreme  kw  of  the  land,  adds^  *aiid  the  judges  in  etfdi 
state  shall  be  bound  thereby/  Here  u  a  direction,  not  to  Congress,  but 
to  the  courts  of  kw,  to  construe  and  ^orce  the  treaty,  which  they 
are  bound  to  do  without  reference  to  any  conetructioD  which  ml^t  be 
petepen-itbyaaaetofAkbody.   I  Inisl  I  Aal  net  be  Mi  tet  Ihfft 
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dlreetioB  is  to  (he  judges  of  the  state  courts,  sud  not  to  the jildiciarj 
of  the  United  States,  and  that  a  treaty  might  be  enforeed  in  the  state 
courts,  but  iroald  require  a  law  to  enforee  it  m  the  courts  of  the  Unitod 
States.  For,  according  to  that  construction,  it  migfat  produce  this  a1^ 
aordity ;  that  the  treaty  would  operate  upon  the  stetes  indiTidoally, 
and  Congress  might  refuse  to  pass  a  law,  whereby  it  could  not  be 
treated  ae  a  law  bj  the  United  States  courts.  I  cannot  saactioQ  the 
idea  that  this  House  has  any.  control  orer  the  treaty-making  power, 
to  ratify  or  annul  their  acts,  unless  it  is  in  cases  where  the  tieaty  eaii- 
not  execute  itself^  but  requires  for  that  purpose  provision  to  be  made  by 
law,  such  as  raising  money,  dec 

**  Some  gentlemen  seem  alarmed,  lest  the  President  and  Senate,  by 
an  assumption  of  power,  shall  at  length  claim  tbo  right  of  makii^  war, 
which  they  can  do  by  stipulating  for  war  in  a  treaty.  Should  Iht 
figfat  of  declaring  war  exist  in  one  brandi  of  the  legislatore  independ* 
ent  of  the  others,  I  cannot  see  but  that  it  may  as  safely  be  lodged  with 
the  President  and  Senate^  as  with  this  House.  The  right  here  claimed 
of  superTismg  (he  treaty,  will  lead  to  that  result  War  has  eeasad; 
we  are  at  peace  with  Great  Britain,  by  treaty ;  but  if  this  House  in  tfaa 
plenitude  of  their  wisdom,  does  not  think  proper  to  ratify  the  trea^, 
the  war  is  renewed,  and  we  must  resume  our  arms,—- whidi  wiU  e£BBO* 
loally  Test  this  branch  of  the  legislature  with  the  power  of  making  war. 
I  do  not  betiere  that  it  entered  into  the  riews  of  the  framen  of 'the 
constitution,  to  Test  this  House  with  the  power  of  rejecting  or  ratiiyiiiy 
•  treaty:  if  it  did,  they  wouM  not  have  left  a  power,  so  important,  to 
be  gathered  from  inference.  They  would  have  made  express  provision 
for  it  It  would  have  been  easy  for  them,  and  they  would  have  de« 
dared  that  the  power  of  making  treaties  should  be  Tested  in  the  Presi* 
dent  of  the  United  Stetes  ami  GoogreflB." 

In  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Throop  the  principal  questions 
involved  in  Mr.  Forsyth's  bill  are  succinctly  stated. 
The  majority  of  the  republican  members  in  the  House 
MntMided  that,  inasmuch  as  the  convention  or  treaty 
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stipulated  for  the  equalization  of  tonnage  and  duties,  so 
as  to  place  British  vessels  on  the  same  footing  with 
American  vessels,  and  as  the  original  law  required  the 
sanction  of  both  branches  of  the  legislature,  it  was  not 
competent  for  one  of  them,  acting  in  conjunction  with 
the  executive,  to  nullify  it  pro  hoc  tnce,  by  means  of  a 
treaty,  any  more  than  it  would  be  proper  for  them  to 
repeal  h  absolutely.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Throop 
insisted,  as  did  Mr.  Calhoun  and  Mr.  Pinkney,  that  no 
legislative  provisions  were  necessary,  because  the  con- 
vention contemplated  only  the  suspension  of  alien  dis* 
abilities,  in  return  for  a  similar  suspension  by  Great 
Britain  in  favor  of  American  citizens ;  that  this  subject 
was  one  peculiarly  within  the  province  of  the  treaty- 
making  power ;  and  that  the  treaty,  beiog  the  supreme 
law  of  the  land,  by  its'own  inherent  force  and  author* 
ity,  suspended  the  operation  of  the  law  imposing  the  dis- 
abilities. Mr.  Forsyth's  bill  ultimately  passed  the  House ; 
the  Senate  disagreed ;  but  a  law  was  finally  enacted 
establishing  the  principle  contended  for  by  the  republi- 
oan  majority.  Mr.  Madison,  no  doubt,  concurred  in 
opinion  with  the  minority,  because  he  issued  his  proc- 
lamation declaring  the  removal  of  the  disabilities  sim- 
ultaneously with  the  publication  of  the  commercial 
treaty  as  ratified. 

During  the  war  the  capital,  of  necessity  withdrawn 
from  commercial  pursuits,  was  invested  in  manufac- 
tures; but  when  peace  was  declared,  the  establish- 
ments thus  called,  as  it  were,  into  being,  by  the  foreign 
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policy  of  the  gorernment,  were  tbreafteoed'  wilh.  nifai 
if  ex[>09ed  to  competition  with  the  products  of  foreigQ 
maaufactiirers.  The  indebtednem  of  the  country  re* 
quired  a  large  revenue,  and  the  only  practicable  oKxle 
of  raising  it  seemed  to  be  by  means  of  a  tariff  Iaw« 
Influenced:  by  this  consideration,  and  for  the  roasoa, 
as  well,  that  he  favored  the  protection  and  encourage* 
ment  of  the  domestic  interests  of  the  country,  Mr. 
Throop  voted  for  the  act  of  1S16,  and  opposed  the  at* 
tempt  to  establish,  as  a  principle  of  the  bill  and  of  the 
tariff  pdicy  of  the  country,  an  ad  valorem  duty  of 
twenty  per  cent,  on  cotton  and  woollen  goods.  While 
upon  this  subject,  however,  it  may  be  wdl  to  add,  thai 
be  heartily  approved  of  the  reduction  of  the  duties  made 
by  the  compromise  act,  and  afterward,  by  the  law  of 

Mr.  Throop  also  supported  the  Canadian  Yolunteer 
bill,  and  the  act  known  as  "  the  Compensation  act" 
By  the  latter  law,  the  per  diem  allowance  of  members 
of  Congress  was  changed  to  an  annual  salary  of  fifteea 
hundred  dollars.  The  motives  of  those  who  originated 
this  law  were  eminently  praiseworthy,  and  its  princi- 
ple as  iair  and  just  as  any  that  could  be  devised.  The 
average  compensation  of  members  was  increased  by 
it  only  about  thirty-eight  per  cent,  above  the  rates  esti^ 
lished  nearly  thirty  years  previous,  and-  this  was  cer- 
tainly not  out  of  proportion  with  tlie  iticrease  in  the 
coat  of  the  neceisaries  of  life.*    But  the  law  was  un* 
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popdar  with  th%  people,  and  nearly  all  thoae  repreaen* 
tatives  who  voted  in  its  favor  and  were  candidates  fiar 
reelection,  failed  of  being  returned.  Such  was  the  for^ 
tune  of  Mr.  Throop.  He  was  borne  down  by  the  pop- 
ular clamor  originating  with  those  who  were  ignorant 
of  the  real  character  of  the  law,  but  most  of  whoai 
were,  without  doubt,  sincere  and  honest  in  their  oppo- 
sition to  what  they  called  high  salaries.  Being  again 
a  candidate  in  1816,  at  the  election  ia  April  of  that 
year,  previous  to  his  return  home,  and  before  he  had 
time  to  set  himself  right  with  the  electors  of  the  dii» 
triet  by  exposing  the  misrepresentations  and  miscon* 
ceptions  which  had  deluded  theon,  he  was  defeated  by 
an  overwhelming  vote. 

During  the  same  session  of  Congress,  the  questioa 
of  a  successor  to  Mr.  Madison  was  also  agitated.  Mr« 
Monroe  and  Mr.  Crawford  were  the  two  promineiU 
candidates,  and  the  contest  for  the  nomination  was 
ultiiaately  confined  to  them.  Efibrts  had  been  madsi 
however*  to  bring  forward  other  candidates,  particu- 
larly in  the  state  of  New  York.  De  Witt  CUntoa» 
from  his  too  close  connection  with  the  federalists  in 
1€19,  was  no  longer  (he  favorite  of  the  republican 
party  in  the  state,  and  its  leadership  had  been  mainly 
assumed  by  Judge  Spencer.  The  latter  was  originally 
in  favor  of  General  Armstrong,  the  secretary  of 


Aimoally,  for  eight  years  preTioaa,  was  about  tfairteea  hundred  Mkn^ 
sod  Uie  CompeDsation  act  raised  it  to  eighteen  hundred.  The  per  dieia 
snowsooe,  it  will  be  reiaeaiberadt  vas  ihsn  snly  itz  doUsn. 
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and  corresponded  with  a  number  of  bis  political  friends 
upon  the  propriety  of  electing  him  to  the  Senate,  witb 
a  view,  eventuaUy,  of  making  him  president.  Among 
them  was  Mr.  Throop,  who,  notwithstanding  his  long 
and  sincere  friendship  for  his  correspondent,  positively 
declined  to  engage  in  any  such  effort.  This  refusal 
led  to  a  coolness  between  them,  and  when  in  the  win- 
ter of  1816,  he  declined  to  follow  the  Judge  in  his  re- 
union with  Mr.  Clinton,  their  intimacy  ceased. 

Tlie  unfortunate  capture  of  Washington  compelled 
Mr.  Armstrong  to  retire  to  private  life,  and  Judge 
Spencer  then  supported  the  pretensions  of  Mr.  Craw- 
ford. His  real  preferences  were  undoubtedly  fixed  in 
that  direction  at  an  early  day,  but  he  had  become  jeal- 
ous of  the  growing  popularity  of  Governor  Tompkins, 
who  was  now  generally  talked  of  as  a  candidate  for 
the  vice-presidency ;  and  through  his  instrumentality 
the  republicans  in  the  New  York  legislature  were  in- 
duced to  nominate  the  governor,  at  a  caucus  held  in 
February,  1816,  for  the  presideutial  office.  This  move- 
ment could  only  have  been  devised,  for  the  purpose  of 
engaging  Governor  Tompkins  in  a  premature  and  ill- 
advised  contest  with  okler  men  in  the  republican  party 
of  the  nation,  and  thus  destroying  his  popularity.  But 
the  efibrt,  as  we  have  seen,*  entirely  failed  of  success. 
General  Porter,  Mr.  Van  Buren,  Mr.  Throop^  and  other 
leading  republicans,  who  were  sincerely  attached  to 
Governor  Tompkins,  foresaw  what  would  be  the  result 
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if  his  name  were  pressed ;  and  when  they  found  that  if 
the  nomination  could  be  effected  in  the  Congressional 
caucus,  the  friends  of  Mr.  Monroe  would,  as  they 
threatened  to  do  in  any  event  if  their  favorite  was  not 
selected,  present  him  as  a  candidate  irrespective  of  the 
decision  of  the  caucus, — or  that,  if  defeated  in  the  cau- 
cus, his  prospects  for  the  future  would  be  seriously, 
perhaps  fatally  injured, — they  then  confined  their 
efforts  to  securing  his  nomination  to  the  vice^presi- 
dency,  in  which  they  were  successful. 

Mr.  Throop  was  a  warm  friend,  both  politically  and 
personally,  to  Governor  Tompkins,  from  the  time  of 
his  first  election  as  governor,  in  1807,  to  the  close  of 
his  career;  and  the  assertion  of  Mr.  Hammond,  that 
the  governor  thought  unkindly  of  him,  as  one  of  the 
republican  members  of  Congress,  for  too  readily  con- 
senting to  give  him  up,*  is  unjust  to  the  memory  of 
the  one,  and  to  the  character  of  the  other  for  fidelity 
and  integrity  in  his  political  relations.  Mr.  Throop 
was,  from  the  beginning,  in  favor  of  the  nomination 
of  Mr.  Monroe,  because,  in  his  judgment,  the  public 
opinion  of  the  republican  party  had  indicated  him  as 
the  successor  of  Mr.  Madison  ;  and  his  long  experience 
in  national  affairs,  and  his  patriotic  services  during  the 
Revolution  and  the  late  war,  gave  him  strong  claims 
upon  the  regard  and  confidence  of  the  people.  He 
would  have  supported  Tompkins,  if  his  nomination  had 
been  possible,  but  that  being  out  of  the  question,  h^ 
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waa  free  to  choose  betwe«i  the  other  eandidaiee. 
His  preferences  were  never  di^uised ;  and  at  a  ineel* 
ing  of  the  New  York  republican  delegation  in  Con- 
gress, held  shortly  before  the  caucus,  he  expressed 
them  openly  and  without  reserve.  The  influence  of 
Judge  Spencer  was  felt  at  this  meeting,  and  an  eflbrt 
was  made  to  commit  the  members  present  to  the  sup* 
port  of  Mr.  Crawford,  under  the  captivating  plea  that 
the  state  of  New  York  ought  to  give  an  united  vole 
upon  the  question.  Mr.  Hammond  attended  the  meet- 
ing as  one  of  the  republican  members,  and  he  declares 
that  it  was  broken  up  "without  any  expression  of 
opinion  as  between  Monroe  and  Crawford,"  mainly 
"by  means  of  the  influence  of  General  Porter,  John 
W,  Taylor,  and  Enos  T.  Throop."* 

It  may  readily  be  inferred,  from  this  language,  al- 
though the  writer  might  not  have  designed  to  make 
such  a  charge,  that  undue  means  were  taken  by  Mr, 
Throop  and  others  to  prevent  an  expression  of  opinion 
at  the  meeting.  This  was  not  so.  Mr.  Throop  had 
no  concealments  on  the  question,  and  freely  expressed 
his  sentiments.  It  was  notorious  that  the  confidential 
friends  of  Mr.  Monroe  had  declared  that  he  was  before 
the  people  and  should  not  be  withdrawn ;  and  that  Mr. 
Crawford  was  made  a  candidate,  against  his  will  and 
die  wishes  of  his  Georgia  friends,  principally  by  New 
York  pdiUcians.  Mr.  Throop  belonged  to  the  old 
lafiersoniaa  school ;  the  republican  party  was  a  national 
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otte ;  and  as  Mr.  Tompkins  could  not  bo  nofniaate4» 
be  opposed  taking  any  steps  that  would  give  the  matter 
a  state  character,  as  it  was  contsait^ted  to  do  by 
pledging  the  members  to  cast  a  united  vote  for  Craw- 
ford, and  desired  that  each  should  be  left  at  liberty 
to  act  as  he  thought  proper.  But  five  or  sik  of  the 
members  from  New  York  concurred  with  Mr.  Throop 
in  preferring  Mr.  Monroe,  yet  the  majority  appeared 
to  be  favorably  impressed  with  the  objections  urged 
af^nst  expressing  any  opinion,  as  a  delegation,  and 
the  meeting  adjourned,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Hammond ; 
no  other  means  having  been  taken  to  produce  that 
result,  than  the  frank  avowal  of  their  opinions  by 
General  Porter,  Mr.  Taylor,  and  Mr.  Throop.  New 
York  was  not  pitted  against  Virginia  on  the  presiden- 
tial question,  and  the  creation  or  fostering  of  state 
prejudices  was  avoided,  through  the  prudent  caution 
of  Mr.  Throop  and  his  friends. 

On  his  return  from  Washington,  Mr.  Throop  found 
that  the  people  of  his  district  had  pronounced  their 
disapprobation  of  his  course  in  voting  for  the  com- 
pensation act.  Conscious,  though  he  was,  of  the 
purity  of  his  motives^  and  well  assured  that  his  con- 
stituents  were  mistaken,  both  as  to  them,  and  bs  to  the 
tnie  character  of  the  law,  there  seemed  but  one  course 
Ibft  for  him  to  pursue,  and  that  was  to  resign  his  seat 
This  was  promptly  done,  and  a  special  eleotion  wa» 
entered  to  be  held  in  the  district.  Another  oandtdate 
was  selected  to  fill  the  vacancy,  and  an  active  and 
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spirited  canvass  ensued.  The  *Mow-salary"  party,  as 
they  termed  themselves,  and  who  consisted  of  federal- 
ists and  Clintonians,  also  had  their  caDdidate,  and 
succeeded  in  electing  him,  but  by  a  largely  reduced 
majority.  The  efibrts  of  Mr.  Throop  and  his  friends 
were  principally  confined  to  the  county  of  Cayuga, 
and  they  had  the  satisfaction  of  reversing  the  vote  at 
the  previous  regular  election,  and  giving  a  majority  of 
six  hundred  to  the  republican  candidate.  In  the  other 
counties  in  the  district  the  nominee  of  the  "  low  salary" 
party  received  a  majority  more  than  sufficient  to  neu* 
tralize  the  vote  of  Cayuga.  This  sudden  outbreak  of 
popular  feeling,  therefore,  did  not,  in  the  end,  weaken 
the  influence  or  popularity  of  Mr.  Throop  in  the  county 
where  he  resided,  but  it  served  to  elevate  him  in  the 
estimation  of  those  who  could  not  but  admire  the  inde- 
pendence of  character  which  he  had  displayed. 

The  Clintonians  and  Bucktails,  though  existing  for 
a  long  time  previous  as  separate  factions  of  the  re- 
publican party,  did  not  finally  divide  till  the  winter 
of  1819.  Mr.  Throop,  however,  was  opposed  to  the 
nomination  of  De  Witt  Clinton  as  the  republican 
candidate  for  governor  in  1817,  though  he  did  not 
make  any  effort  to  defeat  his  election ;  and  as  "  the 
low-salary  men"  in  Cayuga  county  had  become  ardent 
Clintonians,  the  lines  between  them,  and  Mr.  Throop 
and  his  friends*  were  distinctly  drawn  very  soon  after 
Mr.  Clinton's  elevation  to  the  chief  magistracy  of  the 
state. 
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Itk  the  winter  of  1818,  Mr.  Clinton  was  seated  in 
aathority,  with  a  council  of  appointment  ready,  as  he 
supposed,  to  carry  out  his  wishes.  It  consisted  of 
Henry  Yates  and  Jabez  D.  Hammond,  Clintonians; 
and  Henry  Seymour  and  Peter  R.  Livingston,  Buck-* 
tails.  But  Mr.  Yates,  though  he  had  been  a  warm 
and  constant  friend  to  Mr.  Clinton,  was  also  a  firm 
republican ;  and  he  was  totally  opposed  to  proscribing 
any  member  of  the  party,  because  of  his  personal 
likes  or  dislikes  as  respected  Mr.  Clinton.  The  com- 
mission for  the  county  of  Cayuga  expired  this  year, 
and  as  most  of  the  persons  in  office  were  the  political 
friends  of  Mr.  Throop,  "  the  low-salary  men,"  or  Clin- 
toniacs,  held  a  county  convention,  and  adopted  a  new 
civil  list,  which  they  forwarded  to  Governor  Clinton. 
This  list  was  laid  before  the  council  by  the  governor, 
and  he  recommended  the  appointment  of  the  persons 
therein  named,  confidently  expecting  that  Mr.  Yates 
and  Mr.  Hammond  would  promptly  support  him. 
Meanwhile  the  former  had  been  advised  by  Mr. 
Throop,  who  happened  to  be  an  old  friend  and  ac-* 
quaintance,  of  the  true  state  of  the  case,  and  he  saw 
that  if  he  sustained  the  governor,  it  could  only  be  by 
proscribing  members  of  the  party  in  good  standing. 
Determined  not  to  be  a  party  to  such  a  proceeding, 
when  the  governor  presented  the  new  list  to  the  coun- 
cil, and  Mr.  Hammond  stood  prepared  to  vote  for  its 
adoption,  to  their  surprise  he  immediately  rose  in  his 
place»  and  nominated  a  person  to  the  office  of  sheriff, 
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fTDdi  a  list  famished  him  by  Mr.  Throop.  Mr.  6ey« 
mour  and  Mr^  Livingston  voted  with  him,  and  Aa 
nomination  was  carriedi  He  then  went  through  with 
the  whole  list,  without  stopping ;  the  governor  and  his 
friend,  Mr*  Hammond,  were  in  a  powerless  minoritj, 
and  they  had  no  further  oontrol  of  the  council  for  the 
remainder  of  the  yean 

The  foHowing  year  Mr.  Clinton  had  a  cotincil  com^ 
pletely  subservient  to  his  views,  and  it  was  intimated 
to  Mr.  Throop  that  unless  he  ceased  his  oppositfon  to 
Mr.  Clinton,  he  would  be  removed  from  the  office  of 
county  clerk,  while  his  friends  should  be  retained,  and 
his  influence  would  thus  be  weakened*  The  intima* 
tion  was  disregarded,  and  his  removal  soon  foHowed* 
In  1S90  the  Buck  tails  secured  the  council,  and  it  was 
then  proposed  to  Mr.  Throop  that  he  should  be  re>» 
stored  to  the  clerkship,  but  he  declined  accepting  tho 
office  again,  and  it  was  then  conferred  on  his  brother. 

After  his  removal,  Mti  Throop  confined  himself  for 
several  years  to  the  management  of  his  private  bust-* 
ness,  though  still  maintaining  his  position  at  the  head 
of  the  republioen  party  in  his  county.  He  supported 
Governor  Tompkins  in  1830,  and  approv^ed  of  the 
reflection  of  Mr.  Monroe.  He  was  one  of  the  early 
friends  of  the  proposition  to  call  a  convention  to  revise 
the  constitution ;  and  the  various  reforms  and  amend-^ 
ments  in  the  fundamental  law  of  the  state  which  were 
thus  effected,  met  with  his  hearty  concurrence. 

The  constitution  of  18S1  made  provision  for  dMd* 
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Ing  the  ftate  into  eight  circuits,  for  each  of  which  a 
eircuit  judge  was  to  be  i4)pointed.  A  judicial  olEoe 
bad  long  been  the  object  of  Mr.  Throop's  ambitioii, 
l>ttt  it  was  onnecessary  for  him  to  make  his  wishes 
kuown.  As  sooQ  as  the  new  constitution  was  adopt' 
ed,  and  the  legislature  had  divided  the  state  into  cir^ 
icuits,  public  opinion  seemed  at  once  to  settle  upon 
iiim  as  a  prqper  person  to  receive  the  appointment 
lor  judge  of  the  seventh  circuit,  which  embraced  the 
oonnty  of  Cayuga.  Governor  Yates  had  known  hinii 
from  his  boyhood,  and  was  his  personal  fKend ;  he  did 
•et  require,  therefore,  lo  be  very  warmly  urged  in  his 
behalf;  and  In  the  month  of  April,  169S,  Mr.  Throop 
was  nominated  and  appointed  to  the  office  of  circuit 
judge. 

Iq  this  new  position  he  fully  realifsed  the  expectia^ 
liens  of  his  friends.  He  was  prompt  in  the  dispatch 
of  business,  courteous  yet  dignified  in  bis  manners, 
careful  in  deliberation  and  impartial  in  his  decisions* 
Punctual  and  correct  as  a  lawyer,  he  was  prudent  and 
oooaicientious  as  a  judge;  and  the  integrity  that 
guided  bis  conduct  at  the  bar  kept  the  ermine  free 
from  spot  or  stain.  His  experience  in  the  office  of 
Mr.  Metoalfe  proved  of  great  service  to  him  in  this 
new  position.  His  familiarity  with  the  forms  and 
proceedings  in  criminal  trials,  and  with  the  principles 
dT  criminal  law^  astonished  his  okl  associates,  and  the 
leading  counsel  in  the  circuit  freqtiently  expressed 
tbeir  surprisa* 
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In  tbe  month  of  September,  1836,  William  Morgan, 
a  member  of  the  masonic  fraternity,  was  forcibly 
abducted  fix>m  Canandaigua,  and  taken  to  Fort  Ni- 
agara, where  he  was  confined  for  several  days>  and 
then  suddenly  disappeared.  The  parties  concerned 
in  this  outrage  were  also  masons,  and  their  object 
was  to  prevent  the  publication  of  a  book  divulging 
the  secrets  of  the  order,  then  being  prepared  by  Mor- 
gan. The  fate  of  this  individual  is  still  shrouded  in 
mystery,  though  there  is  little  reason  to  doubt  that 
he  was  murdered,  perhaps  by  drowning  him  in  Lake 
Ontario,*  without  the  jurisdiction  of  the  state  of 
New  York,  and  by  masons  from  Canada ;  his  original 
abductors  either  directly  or  indirectly  assenting  to  the 
act.  But  few  persons  were  concerned  in  the  abduc- 
tion and  subsequent  disposition  of  Morgan,  and  nothing 
has  ever  been  discovered  or  disclosed  tending  to  show 
that  it  was  done  with  the  consent  or  approbation  of 
any  recognized  power  or  authority  in  the  society. 

The  excitement  that  followed  the  disappearance 
of  Morgan  was  unparalleled,  particularly  in  western 
New  York ;  and  it  ultimately  extended  to  other  states. 
As  fact  after  fact  was  divulged,  in  the  history  of 
the  abduction,  the  feelings  of  indignation  which  had 
been  aroused  gathered  additional  intensity.  The  story 
was  repeated,  not  always  without  the  embellishment 
of  fancy,  at  the  fireside  and  in  the  pulpit,  in  the  publio 
journal  and  at  the  hustings.  Rumor  with  her  thou- 
sand tongues  invented  a  thousand  tales  of  horror. 
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The  oaths  and  obligations  of  masonry  were  made  pub- 
lic, and  when  it  was  seen  what  powerful  instruments 
of  oppression  and  injustice  these  might  be  in  the  bands 
of  designing  men,  the  institution  was  declared  to  be 
a  dangerous  one.  The  masons  at  first  attempted  to 
withstand  the  tempest  of  popular  fury,  and  scouted 
the  idea  that  the  many  should  be  punished  for  (he  guilt 
of  the  few.  But  the  current  was  far  too  powerful  to 
be  resisted.  The  members  of  the  order  seceded  by 
scores ;  one  lodge  after  another  surrendered  its  char- 
ter ;  and  finally,  the  order  dwindled  away  till  it  barely 
maintained  an  existence. 

This  movement  originated  with  the  people,  though 
demagogues  may  have  arailed  themselves  of  it,  as  is 
always  the  case  with  such  excitements,  to  secure 
political  power.  The  masonic  order  had  been  a  popu- 
lar one ;  and  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  leading 
men  in  the  state,  of  both  political  parties,  were  mem- 
bers of  the  institution.  This  being  the  case,  most  of 
the  prominent  offices  were  held  by  them.  Its  influ- 
ence, too,  was  felt,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  in  all 
the  relations  of  life, — ^in  the  administration  of  justice, 
in  politics,  in  business,  and  in  religion.  All  these 
circumstances  tended  to  hei^ten  the  feelings  which 
had  been  enkindled,  and  the  opponents  of  masonry, 
who  called  themselves  anti-masons,  daily  added  to 
their  numbers.  Opposition  to  the  masonic  institution 
was  with  them  a  cardinal  virtue  and  principle ;  they 

carried  it  into  the  churches,  and  eventually  to  the  polls. 
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At  first  the  antimasons  were  not  a  political  party. 
But  they  desired  to  procure  the  repeal  of  the  act  of  in* 
corporation  granted  to  the  Grand  Chapter  of  the  state 
by  the  legislature,  and  the  passage  of  a  law  prohibiting 
the  administration  of  extra  judicial  oaths ;  and  they 
soon  found  that  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  accom* 
plish  these  ends  without  taking  part  in  the  elections. 
In  the  early  stages  of  the  excitement  they  had  con- 
tented themseWes  with  opposing  the  election  of  a  ma- 
son to  any  civil  office>  but  this  sort  of  negative  action 
was  attended  with  only  a  moderate  measure  of  suc- 
cess. Their  great  object — the  complete  overthrow 
and  prohibition  of  the  masonic  institution— could  not 
be  effected  without  combination  and  unity  of  effort. 
When  this  truth  became  evident,  disregarding  their  old 
political  associations  and  antecedents,  they  formed  a 
new  party,  known  as  the  AntimasonVc  party,  and  made 
their  appearance  as  such,  for  the  first  time,  in  the  year 
1828.  This  party,  as  organized  in  western  New  York, 
was  composed  in  great  part  of  Clintoniaos,  with  a  large 
detachment  from  the  Bucktail  ranks. 

In  January,  1827,  several  persons  concerned  in  the 
Morgan  outrage  were  arraigned  before  Judge  Throop, 
at  the  Ontario  Oyer  and  Terminer,  on  an  indictment 
charging  them  with  conspiring  to  kidnap  Morgan. 
The  defendants,  with  one  exception,  plead  guilty,  and 
the  other  was  tried  and  convicted.  In  sentencing  them, 
the  Judge  denounced  the  conspiracy  and  outrage  in 
severe  and  eloquent  terms.     "  Your  conduct,"  l>e  said, 
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*  had  created,  in  the  people  of  this  section  of  the  couttw 
try,  a  strong  feeling  of  virtuous  indignation.  The 
court  rejoices  to  witness  it, — to  be  made  certain  that 
a  citizen's  person  cannot  be  invaded  by  lawless  vio>- 
lence,  without  its  being  felt  by  every  individual  in  the 
community.  It  is  a  blessed  spirit,  and  we  do  hope  that 
it  will  not  subside ;  that  it  will  be  accompanied  by  a 
{ceaseless  vigilance  and  untiring  activity,  until  every 
actor  in  this  profligate  conspiracy  is  hunted  from  hii 
hiding-place,  and  brought  before  the  tribunals  of  his 
country,  to  receive  the  punishment  merited  by  his 
Crime.**  Judge  Throop  was  not  a  mason,  neither  was 
he  an  antimason,  but  these  remarks,  appropriate  aS 
they  were  to  the  occai^ion,  were  entirely  satisfactory 
to  the  best  friends  of  the  institution,  and  at  the  same 
time  secured  him  the  respect  and  esteem  of  its  oppo- 
nents. They  showed  that  he  occupied  an  impartial 
position ;  being  satisfied  that  a  great  crime  had  been 
committed,  he  was  disponed  to  punish  the  perpetrators, 
but  not  to  attack  an  institution  because  there  were  bad 
men  among  its  members ;  while  he  was  not  bigotted 
on  the  one  hand,  he  Was  not  proscriptive  on  the  other. 
This  moderate  and  neutral  position  did  not  satisfy  the 
antimasons,  as  We  shall  see,  when  they  became  a  polit^ 
ical  party,  and,  consequently,  they  were  afterward  po* 
litically  hostile  to  him. 

While  he  occupied  the  station  of  a  judge,  Mr. 
Throop  avoided  any  active  interference  in  politics, 
though  all  the  while  known  and  recognised  as  a  mem* 
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ber  of  the  Buoktail  or  democratic  party.  In  1837| 
with  nearly  all  his  old  political  friends*  he  took  ground 
in  favor  of  the  election  of  General  Jackson  to  the  pre>« 
idency.  It  was  not  his  intention,  nor  his  wish,  ever 
again  to  enter  the  arena  of  party  strife.  He  had  long 
cherished  a  desire  to  engage  in  agricultural  pursuits, 
and  when  he  found  that  his  judicial  duties  were  not  in- 
compatible with  a  country  life,  he  gladly  consummated 
it,  under  circumstances  that  placed  him  above  want 
In  1626,  he  changed  his  residence  from  Auburn  to  his 
beautiful  farm  of  Willow  Brook,  on  Owasco  Lake, 
which,  though  now  an  inhabitant  of  another  state,  he 
still  regards  as  his  home.  Here,  in  peace  and  quiet,  he 
hoped  to  spend  the  remainder  of  his  days ;  but  his  ex- 
pectations were  not  destined  to  be  fulfilled. 

In  the  summer  of  1828  he  was  solicited  by  Mr. 
Van  BEuren  and  other  political  friends,  to  become  a 
candidate  for  lieutenant-governor  on  the  same  ticket 
with  that  gentleman.  The  proposition  made  to  him 
was,  in  effect,  that  he  should  become  governor,  for 
there  appeared  little  doubt  of  the  success  of  the  Jack- 
son, or  democratic  party,  in  the  state  and  nation ;  and 
it  was  confidently  expected  that  Mr.  Tan  Buren  would 
be  invited  to  take  a  place  in  the  cabinet.  Fully  recog* 
nizing  his  obligations  to  the  party  of  which  he  was  a 
member,  and  not  indifferent  to  the  high  honor  thus  ten* 
dered  him,  he  reconsidered  his  determination  to  with- 
draw from  political  life,  and  consented,  though  with 
reluctance,  to  become  a  candidate  for  the  nomination. 
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At  (ke  Herkimer  CoDvention,  in  September,  IMS, 
Mr.  Van  Buren  and  Mr.  Throop  were  according^ 
put  in  nomination,  for  the  offices  of  governor  and  iien- 
tenant-govemor,  and  the  latter  immediately  thereafter 
resigned  the  judgeship,  in  order  to  render  himself  eligi- 
ble. The  election  resulted  in  the  success  of  the  demo- 
cratic ticket.  Mr.  Throop's  majority  over  Francis 
Granger,  the  national  republican  or  Adams  candidate, 
in  the  county  of  Cayuga,  was.  nearly  two  thousand, 
and  in  the  state  at  large  upwards  of  twenty-eight 
thousand.  The  antimasonic  candidate,  John  Craiy, 
received  nearly  thirty-four  thousand  votes. 

On  the  first  of  January,  1829,  Mr.  Throop  took  the 
oath  of  office,  as  lieutenant-governor,  but  he  had  only 
just  become  familiar  with  the  routine  of  his  duties  as 
preisiding  officer  of  the  Senate,  when  Mr.  Van  Buren 
resigned  the  office  of  governor  on  receiving  the  ap- 
pointment of  secretary  of  state.  Mr.  Throop  now  be* 
came  the  acting  governor ;  and  he  took  leave  of  the 
Senate  on  the  12th  of  March,  properly  availing  him* 
$elf  of  the  occasion  to  deliver  an  address  setting  forth 
the  general  principles  upon  which  he  should  adminis* 
ter  the  executive  duties  devolving  upon  him.  His 
position  was  a  peculiar  one.  For  several  years  he 
had  been  entirely  withdrawn  from  political  life ;  new 
men  had  appeared  on  the  stage  since  the  adoption  of 
the  constitution  of  1821 ;  and  it  was  natural  that  he 
should  be  viewed  something  in  the  light  of  an  introder 
by  those  who  had  been  accustomed  to  lock  to  others  as 
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the  dispensers  of  official  patronage.  By  the  deadi  of 
Mr.  Clinton,  this  party  was  disbanded ;  '  and  as  the 
lepublicans  had  lost  considerable  strength  by  means 
of  the  antimasonic  excitement,  it  was  evident  that 
they  oouU  not  sustain  themselves  without  accessions 
from  the  Cliotonian  party.  Governor  Throop  seems 
to  have  had  this  consideration  in  view  in  his  address, 
and  attempted  to  rally  the  old  esprit  du  corps  of  the 
republican  party  by  reviving  its  differences  with  their 
ancient  opponents,  the  federaUsts  of  1708  and  1819. 
He  also  alluded  to  the  excitement  on  the  subject  <tf 
masonry,  and  intimated  that,  in  his  opinion,  unless 
there  were  some  great  and  important  objects  to  be 
secured  by  the  institution,  it  should  be  dissolved,  be* 
cause  it  couI(l  not  continue  to  exist  except  as  a  source 
of  "  useless  irritation." 

In  regard  to  the  appointing  power,  also,  Mr.  Throop's 
positioa  was  one  of  great  delicacy.  Most  of  the 
offices  in  the  state  were  filled  by  the  friends  of  Mr. 
Clinton,  who^  with  him,  had  been  in  favor  of  General 
Jackson.  But  the  Bucktails  constituted  the  principal 
strength  of  the  democratic  party,  and  it  was  impossible 
to  deny  them  a  fair  participation  in  the  results  of  the 
victory  which  they  had  aided  in  achieving.  Governor 
Throop,  however,  managed  with  great  taet  and  ad* 
dress,  and  in  a  manner  well  calculated  to  strengthen 
the  party  of  which  he  had  now  become  the  nominal 

When  Governor  Throop  entered  upon  the  dischai^ 
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of  the  gubernatorial  duties,  the  legislature  had  made 
eoDsiderable  progress  upon  the  Safety-fund  law,  and 
he  had  the  satisfaction  of  signing  and  approving  it. 
One  other  question,  of  much  importance  in  its  bearings 
upon  his  political  fortunes,  and  those  of  the  democratio 
party,  was  discussed  at  the  regular  session  of  the  legis- 
lature, in  1829. 

Before  the  completion  of  the  Erie  and  Champlaia 
Canals,  various  sectional  interests  sfNrung  up,  having  in 
view  the  construction  of  lateral  works  of  the  same 
character.  The  most  important  of  these  were  known» 
in  the  subsequent  legislation  of  the  state,  as  the  Black 
River,  Genesee  Valley  and  Chenango  Canals.  The 
last  was  the  pioneer  project,  and  the  inhabitants  re« 
siding  on  the  route  along  which  it  was  proposed  to  be 
constructed  were  warmlv  enlisted  in  its  favor.  For 
several  years  their  favorite  measure  was  pressed  upon 
the  legislature,  but  without  success.  A  majority  of 
the  canal  board,  including  Samuel  Young,  William  L. 
Marcy  and  Azariah  C.  Flagg,  who  had  for  some  time 
been  its  most  active  and  influential  members,  were 
opposed  to  the  construction  of  the  Chenango  Canal. 
because  they  thought  that  the  public  debt  ought  to  be 
first  extinguished,  and  a  surplus  revenue  accumulated 
suflicient  to  discharge  all  the  liabilities  that  it  might  be 
necessary  to  incur.  In  the  winter  of  1829,  Mr.  Marcy 
was  transferred  to  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Courtp 
but  his  place  as  comptroller  was  filled  by  Silas  Wright» 
who  entertained  similar  views. 
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At  the  session  of  1830,  the  Chenango  Canal  project 
was  again  discussed  with  much  earnestness,  and  a  bill 
was  introduced  authorizing  the  construction  of  the 
work.  It  was  obvious,  from  the  tone  and  character 
of  the  debates,  that  there  were  two  sets  of  opinions 
prevailing  among  the  republican  members ;  one  party 
concurring  with  the  majority  of  the  canal  board,  and 
the  other  believing  that  if  a  work  promised  to  benefit 
any  considerable  portion  of  the  state,  it  ought  to  be 
constructed,  even  if  it  became  necessary  to  use  the 
public  credit.  The  friends  of  the  Chenango  Canal 
insisted  that  it  would  be  a  soijrce  of  revenue  to  the 
state;  but  this  was  denied  by  its  opponents,  who 
affirmed  that  it  would  never  repay  the  cost  of  its 
construction.  Extreme  opinions,  adverse  to  the  con- 
struction of  the  canal,  in  any  event,  were  held  by 
some  of  the  opponents  of  the  measure,  but  most  of 
them  expressed  themselves  willing  to  have  the  work 
constructed,  at  once,  if  the  public  debt  would  not  b& 
increased,  and  if  that  were  impossible,  then  that  it 
should  be  postponed  till  the  state  had  sufficient  surplus 
funds  to  be  expended  on  works  of  internal  improve* 
ment.  These  last  were  probably  the  sentiments  of 
Mr.  Van  Burea  and  Mr.  Throop,  though  neither  the 
ibrmer,  in  his  annual  message,  nor  the  latter,  in  his 
address  to  the  Senate,  committed  himself  upon  the 
question.  At  a  subsequent  day,  Governor  Throop 
eacpressed  his  views  at  length;  and  they  may  properly 
be  inserted  here,  though  not  in  strict  chronological 
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order.  In  his  annual  message  in  1831,  he  referred  at 
length  to  the  then  exhausted  condition  of  the  general 
fund,  the  subject  of  internal  improvements  and  the 
financial  policy  of  the  state,  in  the  following  ]an« 
guage: 

"No  goTernment  can  be  administered  without  money,  and  the 
means  of  defraying  its  expenses  must  in  some  shape  be  fumi.>hod  by 
those  for  whose  benefit  it  is  administered.  It  therefore  becomes 
necessary  to  consider  from  what  sources  our  exhausted  treasury  can 
be  replenished.  This  involves  an  inquiry  into  the  means  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  legislature  for  that  purpose.  These  means  are  taxa- 
tion, or  loans  on  the  credit  of  the  government.  If  money  is  borrowed, 
the  interest  must  be  paid,  and  eventually  the  capital  If  in  addition 
to  the  current  annual  disbursements,  the  money  to  |)ay  the  interest  on 
previous  loans  must  also  be  borrowed,  it  is  obvious  that  with  com* 
pound  interest  there  will  be  a  rapid  accumulation  of  debt,  and  the 
public  creditor  will  ultimately  require  some  further  security  for  his 
loans,  than  the  credit  of  the  stata  Such  measures  would  result  in 
impaired  public  credit ;  taxation  could  not  long  be  delayed ;  and  it  ia 
to  be  feared,  that  when  it  becomes  necessary  to  levy  upon  the  people 
the  amount  of  the  current  expenses,  together  with  the  interest  accra- 
ing  upon  debt«  incurred  for  the  expenses  of  preceding  years,  swelled 
by  compound  interest,  the  taxation  will  be  found  burdensome  and  may 
become  perpetual 

'*  Hhere  is  no  mystery  in  financial  operations,  save  what  ingenious 
mtn  have  found  necessary  to  throw  around  them,  to  conceal  their  own 
measures  from  the  public  knowledge.  What  would  be  said  of  a  farmer 
who  should  thus  manage  his  private  concerns,  and  trust  to  borrowiQg 
on  the  credit  of  hia  fiirm,  for  the  annual  expenses  of  his  living,  instead 
of  deriving  support  from  it  by  hia  earnings  f 

*'I  should  be  wanting  in  duty,  if  I  should  forbear  to  portiM  thk 
inieresting  subject  still  further,  for  I  deem  it  of  vital  impovtaoee.  We 
are  still  a  young  nation,  and  have  experienced  nothing  bat  ineraaaiiig 
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prosperity^;  and  baying  now  •rrived  at  a  point  where  our  treaenrj 
must  be  permanently  supplied,  or  a  hanrdous  experiment  upon  our 
own  credit  made,  it  is  our  own  fault  if  we  do  not  choose  that  alterna- 
tive which  we  know  to  be  safe,  and  to  which  common  prudence  directly 
points. 

**  As  we  have  but  little  to  appeal  to,  in  our  own  experience,  we 
should  not  shut  our  eyes  to  the  light  reflected  by  the  history  of  other 
nations.  An  able  English  historian,  in  noticing  a  temporary  debt> 
created  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  makes  the  following  remarks: 
*  Ihe  first  instance  of  a  debt  contracted  upon  parliamentary  security, 
occurs  in  this  reign.  The  commencement  of  this  practice  deserves  to 
be  noted ;  a  practice  the  more  likely  to  become  pernicious,  the  more 
a  nation  advances  in  opulence  and  credit  The  rumous  effects  of  it 
are  now  become  too  apparent,  and  threaten  the  very  existence  of  the 
nation.* 

'*  Shortly  before  the  commencement  of  the  last  century,  when  Wil- 
Uam  the  Third  came  to  tlie  throne,  and  found  it  necessary,  in  order  to 
defend  his  continental  possessions,  and  to  restrain  the  ambition  of 
France,  to  have  more  money  than  could  be  raised  by  the  ordinary 
means  of  revenue,  a  resort  was  first  had  to  temporary  loans,  pledging 
the  annual  income  to  repay  them.  As  this  necessity  for  money  con- 
tinued from  year  to  year,  the  debt  was  left  unpaid,  and  the  revenues 
were  appropriated  to  pay  the  interest  of  it ;  and  it  then  occurred  to 
his  ingenious  financiers  that  a  national  debt  was  a  national  blessing, 
llius,  within  eight  years  after  he  ascended  the  throne,  a  public  debft 
had  accumulated,  equal  in  amount  to  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars 
To  pay  the  interest  of  thai  debt,  and  to  defray  the  current  expenses 
of  the  government)  independently  of  indirect  taxation  by  means  of 
eustoma,  direct  taxes  were  imposed  upon  the  people  in  every  poseibla 
•bape.  They  were  imposed  upon  their  persons,  upon  the  value  of 
their  real  and  personal  property,  upon  their  income,  upon  their  stock 
in  tnule,  upon  births  and  burials,  upon  beer,  cider,  perry,  and  all  the 
productiopa  of  industry,  commercial,  mannfacturing  and  agrieulturaL 
Tbeee  taxes  have  been  continued,  and  additional  ones  imposed  upon 
•very  new  object  created  by  the  trade  or  industry  of  the  nation,  m  il 
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developed,  until  the  British  empire,  with  a  popoUtioD  of  iven^* 
two  millioiw  of  peraooH,  is  burthened  with  a  debt  amountiiig  to  about 
three  thousand  five  huiidred  millions  of  dollars. 

'*Ii  18  an  eztraordinarj  faet^  and  shows  the  evils  which  a  mal- 
administration may  bring  upon  a  oommunitj,  that  the  period  of  time 
which  enlarged  the  constitutional  privileges  of  the  English  people, 
gave  birth  to  legislative  measures  which  drew  a  new  line  of  distinction 
between  the  people,  and  divided  them  into  public  creditors  and  labor 
ers.  All  the  wealth  of  the  nation  has  been  grasped  by  the  compara- 
tively £ew  holders  of  government  stock,  and  the  privilege  to  support 
them,  by  the  earnings  of  their  labor,  is  nearly  all  that  has  been  left 
to  the  many. 

"  When  we  look  at  our  means  of  raising  revenue,  it  will  be  per- 
oeived  that  a  state  debt  is  a  mortgsge  upon  the  persons,  the  property 
and  the  industry  of  our  citizens,  and  the  public  creditor  will  soon  call 
for  a  contribution  from  those  sources.  Wit|i  our  present  laws,  which 
secure  to  every  man  the  enjoyment  of  the  profits  of  his  industry, 
talents  and  ingenuity,  we  can  look  without  concern  or  envy  upon  the 
greatest  amount  of  wealth  which  any  individual  has  accumulated  by 
industry  and  economy.  He  has  a  right  to  enjoy  it,  and  it  will  be 
•oon  distributed  by  his  successors.  But  there  is  great  danger  in 
creating  a  mass  of  wealth,  in  the  hands  of  individuals,  which  suOfers 
no  diminution,  but  accumulates  from  generation  to  generation,  sus- 
tained by  the  industiy  of  the  country  and  guaranteed  by  the  laws. 
We  have  in  vain  abolished  entails,  if  a  more  durable  species  of  prop* 
erty  is  created,  levying  contributions,  not  by  rents,  but  by  means  of 
taxes. 

**  It  is  a  plausible  doctrine,  which  has  been  urged  with  some  success^ 
that  it  is  no  matter  how  much  money  is  expended  by  government, 
provided  it  is  employed  upon  suitable  enterprises  for  improving  our 
internal  condition ;  because  the  money  remains  among  the  people,  and 
gives  them  employment  This  is  indeed  true,when  the  money  is  diybursed 
from  a  full  treasury.  But  when  the  money  expended  is  borrowed 
of  individoali,  on  state  security,  and  mterest  is  to  be  paid  for  its  us^ 
to  be  collected  by  taxation,  upon  the  annual  products  of  the  labor  of 
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ih»  people,  anB  money  remains  among  ns;  tiia  aggregate  wealth  d 
ttie  eomtry  may  be  increaeed,  bat  it  is  xmequaUy  divided ;  an  trndae 
proportion  goes  into  the  hands  of  the  few  who  monopolise  the  etod^ 
while  the  remainder  of  the  people  are  impoverished  bj  the  operation. 

"  I  have  entered  into  miM^  detail  upon  this  important  sabject,  from 
a  deep  conviotion  that  it  is  too  intimately  connected  with  the  publie 
welfare  to  be  lightly  passed  over,  and  that  the  time  has  now  arrived, 
when  it  becomes  a  doty  of  the  people  to  understand  and  reflect  npoa 
this  matter.  I  have  been  placed  at  the  head  of  the  government  at  a 
period  when  it  most  determine  upon  the  policy  to  be  pnrsned,  in  a 
new  and  mitried  state  of  things.  Hitherto  the  state  has  been  rich  in 
lands  and  public  funds,  and,  aided  by  taxes  which  have  ceased,  it  has 
been  able  to  meet  the  payment  of  temporary  loons,  the  revolutionary 
datms,  and  the  annual  expenses  of  administering  the  government. 
This  public  property  is  now  nearly  exhausted,  not  by  the  ordinary 
expenses,  but  by  contributions  to  public  works,  and  as  the  basis  of 
special  funds. 

"  Intenuil  improvements,  by  means  of  canals  and  railroads,  have  be- 
come fixed  objects  of  legislative  care,  and  are  among  the  most  inter- 
09ting  subjects  which  will  claim  your  attention.  Tlieir  infioenoe  in  d^ 
versifying  the  pursuits  of  labor,  and  equalising  the  value  of  its  pr(h 
duets,  in  adding  to  individual  and  sggregate  wealth,  stimulating  enter-^ 
prise,  and  binding  Hociety  together  in  ties  of  amity  and  interest,  is  not 
only  acknowledged  in  theory,  but  has  been  practically  demonstrated 
by  our  experience.  Hicse  considerations  will  induce  you  to  examine 
with  industry  and  lively  solicitude,  into  the  means  within  yonr  control 
for  their  further  prosecution.  Our  country  is  peculiarly  well  adapted 
to  the  construction  of  canals  and  railroads,  and  affords  in  all  directions, 
from  its  soil,  its  forests  and  its  mines,  those  ponderous  prodoctiooa^ 
which  owe  most  of  their  value  in  market  to  the  cheapness  of  tran- 
sportation. Each  of  these  modes  of  communication  has  its  peculiar 
merit,  and  is  yet  susceptible  of  mudi  improvement  It  remains  to  ha 
•een  what  elevations  of  surfeoe  may  bo  overcome  by  stationary  power, 
••  part  of  the  line  of  a  canal,— an  improvement  deserving  mora  atten- 
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don  firain  thoM  6cmTenMii  ^vift  such  mlijaciB,  tlun  it  Menu  to  have 
reeerred.    •   •   ♦   •  'I 

**  WhOa  euiBla,  peculitf  ly  adAfited  to  tlie  tranaportatioa  of  bulky  ar> 
tidefl^  maj  be  nuule  in  suitable  utuaiiona,  railrottda^  on  eccoant  of  tiieir 
filneas  for  rapid  tran«mluioD,  to  operate  at  seasons  wbeu  canals  are  use* 
less,  and  perhaps  to  overcome  elevations  ineormountable  bj  them,  wiU» 
no  doubt,  in  future  times,  be  extensiTely  distributed  throughout  the 
state.  There  are  few  obstadee  in  any  part  of  the  state,  which  may  not 
be  overcome  by  one  or  the  other  of  these  improvements.  An  enlight- 
ened popular  government  cannot  iiul  to  discover  the  advantages  of 
■ueh  works,  and  is  well  fitted  to  prosecute  them  judiciously.  Aa  the 
people  contribute  the  means  for  their  construction,  they  will  not  fiul  to 
diecover  the  proper  period  for  conmienGing  them,  and  the  extent  to 
which  Uiey  should  be  carried.  The  sucoessful  experiment  which  has  al* 
ready  been  made,  while  it  has  shed  glory  upon  the  state,  affords  a  stim* 
uhiB  for  the  prosecution  of  similar  enterprises ;  and  it  is  not  surprising* 
that  some  parts  of  the  state,  supposed  to  be  peculiarly  adapted  by 
nature  to  receive  these  helps  from  art,  should  exhibit  an  impatience  for 
their  immediate  commencement  But  any  disposition  that  may  be  mant- 
ftsied  to  enter  prematurely  upon  the  prosecution  of  these  woHn,  will 
be  restrained  by  the  cooler  judgment  of  those  parts  of  the  states 
which  are  called  upon  to  contribute  to  the  expense,  but  which  partiot> 
pate  indirectly  only  in  their  advantages. 

*  In  determining  upon  the  expediency  of  beginning  any  new  work,  it 
will  be  proper  to  consider  its  public  benefits,  its  probable  returns  of 
revenue,  and  the  means  of  the  state.  If  the  state  possesses  funds  ht 
the  object,  without  imposii^  sny  burdens  upon  the  people,  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  look  at  its  bearings  upon  the  public  prosperity,  without 
reforence  to  revenue.  If  the  st«te  should  not  be  in  that  condition, 
then  it  is  necessary,  prelimiaarily,  to  ascertain,  with  considerable  ex- 
aetaeas,  that  it  will  contribute,  in  tolls,  suffideot  to  pay  for  neoessarf 
Mpairs  and  attendance,  the  interest  of  the  debt  to  be  created  on  its  as- 
ooHit,  and,  within  a  reaaonaUe  time,  the  principal  If  it  will  not  4o 
this,  then  your  dufy  requires  yo«  to  determine  whether  the  poeple  wjfl 
ooDsent  to  be  taxed  to  make  up  the  defiden<7^  of  its  revenue,  and  if  so^ 
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to  impaae  rach  iak,  ootemponuiooiialy  with  ihs  wA  anUiarisli;  ill  eoo* 
•AnictioiL  Acting  under  a  due  sense  of  the  importailoe  of  these  pre* 
ccntiooarj  txnsideratiaos,  I  do  not  doilbt  that  jour  measoraB  'wfll 
satisfy  the  reasonable  desire  of  the  pnUie  to  oontiniie  the  maroh  of  io^ 
temal  improTement. 

"  The  Brie  Canal  passes  through  the  <!entre  of  the  state,  uniting  the 
tide-waters  of  the  Hudson  with  Lake  Erie,  and  aflbrds  the  means  of  an 
easy  interchange  of  oomnM)dities  between  the  diflbreat  {wrts  of  the  stata^ 
and  an  opetiing  to  our  great  commercial  city,  for  the  trade  of  the  Can- 
adas  and  the  states  bordering  upon  the  upper  lakes.  By  means  of 
smaller  works,  completed  and  iti  progress,  we  ha^  connected  its  ai^ 
Vantages,  with  the  narigation  of  the  Ontario,  Cbattplain,  Onoodagai 
Cayuga,  Seneca,  and  Crooked  lakes,  and  the  western  branch  of  the 
8tiN)uohannah  river.  Having  thtts,  since  the  year  1 8 1 1,  opened  comraih 
nieatlons  between  all  our  cities,  and  nearly  all  our  interior  navlgabla 
waters,  we  cannot  take  to  ourselves  the  reproach  that  the  mardi  of  ifr 
terhal  improvement  has  been  slow,  or  harbor  the  thoiight  thai  ita  fnr» 
ther  progress  is  to  be  arretted. 

<*  Hie  Erie  and  Champlain  canals  were  projected  with  great  wisdonii 
and  at  their  commencement  an  appropriation  was  made  for  them  from 
the  general  fund,  which  has  been  sufficient,  at  all  times,  to  pay  the  in- 
terest of  the  monies  borrowed.  The  credit  of  the  state  was  thereby^ 
so  firmly  established,  that  for  all  the  later  loans,  to  more  than  half  the 
^hole  amount,  capttallsts  were  induced  to  pay  a  premium  upon  five 
per-eent  stock.  Those  canals  have  drawn  from  the  funds  of  the  state, 
to  the  amount  only  of  the  duties  upon  salt,  and  sales  at  aoetion ;  aad 
theb  snooessful  operation  promises,  that  they  will  speedily  pay  their 
debt,  provided  the  constitutional  protection  of  their  ftmd  Is  duly  re' 
speoted.  When  that  period  arrives,  the  revenues  from  salt  and  auction 
duties,  and  tolls  of  the  Erie  and  Champhmi  canals,  will  be  under  the 
ettiosive  control  of  the  legislature  How  far  if  will  then  be  deemed 
pahlie  Justioe  or  good  policy  to  reduoe  the  amount  of  the  tolls,  or  to 
oootinne  ihem  for  the  purpose  of  ettending  our  works  of  internal  h»- 
prsvement,  wiU  depend  entirdy  upon  the  future  representatives  of  thn 
people." 
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The  friends  of  the  Chenango  Canal  would  be  con* 
tent  with  nothing  but  the  immediate  construction  of 
the  work,  and  on  the  24th  of  March«  1829,  an  act  was  1; 

finally  passed  authorizing  the  canal  commissioners  to 
proceed  with  the  canalj  provided,  however,  that  an 
adequate  supply  of  water  could  be  obtained  without 
taking  it  from  the  streams  that  supplied  the  Erie  Canal ; 
that  the  cost  should  not  exceed  one  million  of  dollars  I 
and  that  the  canal  should  produce  to  the  state,  within 
the  first  ten  years  after  its  construction,  an  amount  of 
tolls  equal  to  the  interest  on  its  cost,  over  and  above 
the  repairs  and  expenses^  Coupled  with  these  oondi* 
tions,  the  bill  harmonized  with  the  views  of  Governor 
Throop,  and  he  cheerfully  affixed  his  signature  to  the 

bni. 

These  conditions  were  based  upon  the  representa« 
tions  of  the  friends  of  the  Canal  bill,  but  they  were  not 
entirely  satisfactory  to  them;  and  when  the  canal 
commissioners  reported,  in  January,  1890,  that  the 
work  would  require  an  outlay  of  more  than  one  million 
of  dollarsi  and  that  it  would  not  produce  an  amount  of  j' 

tolls,  in  connection  with  the  increased  tolls  on  the  Erie  j- 

canal,  equal  to  the  interest  of  its  cost,  and  the  expense  ;! 

of  repairs  and  superintendence,  or  of  either  of  themj  , ; 

they  no  longer  relied  upon  their  representations,  but  .{ 

insisted  that  the  work  was  a  great  public  benefit,  and 
protested  against  the  imposition  of  aiy  conditions  that  I 

should  defeat  its  speedy  construction*  \\ 

Governor  Throop  had  been  solicited^  when  bis  name  |  j 
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was  first  proposed  as  a  candidate  for  lieuteoant*gov- 
ernor,  by  his  political  friends  in  Broome  and  Cheo&Bgo^ 
for  an  expression  favorable  to  the  canal  project  in 
which  they  were  so  deeply  interested.  He  refused  to 
comply  with  their  request,  and  for  that  reason  ran  he* 
hind  Mr.  Van  Buren  more  than  thirteen  hundred  votes 
in  those  two  counties.  When  he  became  acting  gov- 
ernor, and  during  his  second  term,  he  was  repeatedly 
urged  to  forego  his  opposition  to  the  proposed  canal, 
but  he  firmly  resisted  all  importunities,  sometimes  un- 
der circumstances  that  severely  tested  his  fidelity  to 
his  principles.  At  every  session  of  the  legislature^ 
while  he  held  the  reins  of  government,  the  subject  was 
pressed  upon  the  consideration  of  members  with  a  per- 
tinacity and  zeal  that  appeared  to  deserve  success.  In 
1832,  a  bill  at  length  passed  the  Senate,  but  it  was  lost 
in  the  Assembly.  This,  of  course,  was  the  last  effinrt 
made  during  his  administration. 

The  first  annual  message  of  the  acting  governor  was 
delivered  to  the  legislature  at  the  annual  session  conir 
mencing  in  January,  1830.  It  was  an  able  paper,  lucid 
in  its  arrangement,  clear  in  its  statements,  and  credit- 
able to  the  writer  as  a  statesman  and  as  a  man  of  busi- 
ness. His  recommendations  were  highly  valuable  and 
important.  They  were  principally  confined  to  mat- 
ters of  internal  police,  and  among  them  was  one  urg* 
ing  upon  the  legislature,  in  language  that  indicated  the 
sincerity  of  his  philanthropy  and  the  warmth  of  hia 
benevolence,  the  importance  of  making  suitable  provi- 
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rion  for  the  comfort  of  the  insane  poor)  whos^  oo&dU 
tion  at  that  timei  as  he  well  remarked,  was  oaloutated- 
to  excite  feelings  of  horror.  Other  nMters  of  legisla* 
tion,  however,  seem  to  have  diverted  the  attetitton  of 
members  from  this  subject,  bat  he  fmssed  it  again  and 
again  in  his  annual  messages,  and  it  is  owing  ohiefly 
to  his  urgent  recommendations,  that  the  LunAtio 
Asylum,  which  ranks  so  high  among  the  nobld  chari- 
ties of  our  state,  waa  finally  eatablisbed; 

He  also  recommended  a  revision'  of  tHe'  oriiiiinal- 
codecrf'  the  state,  the  many  defeets  in  wbieh  his  expe* 
rience  on  the  bench  had  enabled'  him  to  discover; 
With  a  view  to  the  prevention  of  crilney  he^  advised 
that  the  fostering  cane  and  pititmage  of  the  state 
should  continue  tobe extended, if  peesibte,  with  greater 
liberality  to  the  common  schoola  aild^other  seminaries' 
of  learning.  In  aU  his-  subsequent*  messages  this  idea- 
occupied  a  prominent  place^  thus  •  sfaowilig  how  near 
the  cause  of  education,  and  the  oensequtat  improve* 
ment  in  the  charactte  and'hedbitsf  of  the  rising  genera* 
tion,  was.  to  his  heart 

His  review  of  the  •  finaneMil  condition  of  the  state 

waxolear  and  cooeioe;    It  ;^q»earedy  from  the  message, 

thiBt  the  general  fund «bad  diminished 'sinee  1836,  front 

aboat  two  nuUionsix  hundred  thousand  dollars,  to  a  little 

over  onetnilKon  three  himdred  thousand  dollars.    This 

fundiwasorij^Bailr^  accumulated  during  the  adminis* 

traitioB  of  George  Clinton,  from* the  sale  of  the  publie 

lands^iuid' it  was;  relied- upon,  to  a  greater  or  less 
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extent,  to  lurnish  the  means  to  defray  the  ordinarf 
expenses  of,  government  without  resorting  to  a  direct 
tax.  It  bad  been  the  policy  of  all  the  prominent  men 
in  the  bucktail  and  republican  party  to  keep  this  fund 
intact,  and  when  the  war  of  1813  occasHoned  extra- 
ordinary charges  upon  the  fund,  a  tax  of  two  miUa 
upon  every  dollar  of  the  yaluation  of  the  taxable 
property  of  the  state,  was  imposed  by  a  law  passed  in 
1814.  As  the  auction  and  salt  duties  were  set  apart 
and  pledged  for  the  payment  of  the  canal  debt,  this 
tax  was  continued  after  the  construction  of  the  Elrie 
and  Champlain  canab  was  commenced,  but  it  waa 
reduced  in  1818  to  one  milL  In  1824  a  further  re*- 
duction  was  made  of  half  a  miU,  and  in  1827  the  tax 
was  entirely  removed,  against  the  remonstrances^ 
however,  of  Comptroller  Marcy,  and  other  leading 
members  of  the  canal  board.  Governor  Throop  re- 
commended,  therefore,  that  a  direct  tax  riiould  be 
imposed  for  the  restoration  and  preservation  of  the 
capital  of  the  general  fund,  or,  in  default  of  that,  thai 
some  other  means  to  that  end  should  be  devised. 

He  recommended  no  additional  improvementa  by 
roads  or  canals ;  but  in  connection  with  the  subject 
of  the  extension  of  the  public  works,  he  rdinred  to 
the  contemplated  distribution  of  the  surjdu^  reveBue 
among  the  states,  which  General  Jacksoo  had  re* 
commended,  and  against  which  he  thought  there  waa 
no  valid  objection,  unless  it  might  be  of  a  constitii- 
tional  character,  that  could  be  removed  by  ame&d' 
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ttAtX  \  ahd  ffom  this  soUrc^,  ib  his  opinion,  a  bdn^id* 
erable  augmentation  Df  the  funds  (A  the  state,  applica* 
ble  to  objects  of  internal  impfoVement>  might  Ibd 
reasonably  anticipated. 

It  had  long  been  a  matter  of  reproach  to  the  tegis^ 
lation  of  New  York,  that  it  was  Influenced  by  out 
of  door  interests,  by  selfish  and  designing  men,  ^ho 
hovered  h'ke  cormorants  about  the  capitol,  bargaining 
for  grants  and  charters,  and  moribpolieS  and  special 
favors  of  e^ery  kind  and  character.  Governor  Throop 
had  nothing  in  his  nature  that  sympathised  with  in* 
tfiguers.  He  had  a  great,  almost  an  Instinctive  dread 
of  the  old  lobby  corps ;  h6  touched  Ih^hi  pretty  sharply 
at  the  close  of  his  first  message,  and  it  Would  seem 
that  he  never  lost  sight  of  them,  while  he  remained 
in  office,  except  as  they  kept  oUt  of  his  way. 

Antimasonry  became  an  important  element  in  thd 
pblitics  of  New  York.    Notwithstanding  the  efibrtil 
j  made  by  the  antimasons  and  by  thd  authorities  of  thd 

state,  to  penetrate  the  mystery,  the  actual  mtirdererd 
of  William  Morgan  were  never  dI§<5oVered.  The  laws 
of  the  state,  previously  in  force,  had  provided  no 
adequate  punishment  for  thd  ofTenCd  of  kidnapping  a 
white  person,  and  consequently  tho^d  who  Were  Con* 
cemed  in  the  abduction,  and  convicted  of  the  don* 
spiracy  charged  against  them,  were  but  slightly  pun<» 
ished.  This  did  not  satisfy  the  antimasons.  The 
i  etcitement  was  intense,  and  it  required  something  on 

I  which  to  spend  its  energiesi    Almost  all  the  lodges 
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in  the  state  lurrendered  their  chartetq*  but  the  anti* 
masons  were,  not  yet  content  They  desired  to  blot 
out  tl^e  nan^e  of  masonry  from  under  heaven*  and  to. 
avenge  the  murdered  Morgan.  At  first  they  indig' 
nutly  discl^med  the  idea  of  seeking  to  secure  pcdit^ 
ical  power;  but  as  they  could  only  effect  the  com* 
plete  overthrow  of  the  masonic  institution,  as  they 
thpu^iht,  by  means  of  legislation,  they  were  ultimately 
forced,  from  a  sort  of  necessity,  to  enter  the  arena  of 
party  strife.  Every  year  witnessed  them  growing 
stronjg;er  and  stronger.  The  national  republicans,  as 
t(ie  political  friends  of  Mr.  Adams  and  Mr.  Clay  were 
called,  kept  aloof  from  them  for  several  years,  bat 
they  were  finely  swallowed  up,  and  the  new  organs 
ization,  formed  by  the  union  of  their  forces  in  18S% 
became  the  whig  party  of  the  state* 

The  Qhenango  Canal  interest  early  took  the  fields 
to  prevent,  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Throop  for  the  office 
of  gO|yernor  in,  1830.  Their  favorite  was  Erastos 
Root,  who  long  occupied  a  prominent  place  in  the 
politics  of  the  state.  The  Herkimer  conventioii 
assembled  on  t^e  8th  of  September,  and  Mr.  Throop 
received  ninety- three  votes  on  the  first  ballot  to  thirty, 
given  for  Mr..  Root.  The  delegates  from  thp  Che- 
nango Canal  seemed  at  first  inclined  to  continue  tb^ 
opposition  to  Mr.  Throop  after  the  liomination  had 
been  made,  but  they  finally  assented  to  the  customary 
resolution  declarinjg;  it  unanimoijKs.    £dwar4.  F*  Uv* 
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iiigston,  of  Columbia  county,  was  nominated  on  'it&e 
democratic  ticket  for  lieutenant-governor. 

Francis  Granger,  of  Ontario  county,  and  Samuel 
^Stevens,  of  New  York,  were  put  in  nomination  f>y  the 
antimasons,  for  governor  and  lieutenant-governor. 
They  were  also  supported  by  the  great  majority  of  tke 
national  republicans.  During  the  winter  previous,  a 
new  party,  whose  members  called  themselves  "  work- 
ihgmen,"'  had  been  formed.  It  originated  witli  tKe 
master  builders  in  the  city  of  New  York,  who  desired 
to  have  a  law  passed,  such  as  was  subsequently  en- 
acted, giving  them  a  Ken  for  work  and  materials  per- 
formed or  furnished  in  the  construction  of  buildings*; 
tmt  it  was  eventuidly  composed  of  free  thinkers  on 
political  and  religious  subjects,  belonging  to  all  classes 
and  occupations.  General  Root  was  nominated  for 
governor,  at  a  convention  of  the  working'raen  held  in 
the  month  of  April,  but  after  the  Herkimer  nomina- 
tions had  been  made,  he  declined  being  any  longer 
bonsidered  a  candidate.  A  small  portion  of  the  work- 
Ingmen,  who  were  probably  influenced  by  the  adhering 
masons  in  the  national  republican  party,  then  nomi- 
nated Ezekiel  Williams,  of  Cayuga  county,  in  the 
plaoe  of  Gener&I  Abot 

Mr.  Granger  was  the  favorite  of  the  national  re- 
publicans, and  the  ehampion,  too,  of  antimasoniy,  tlie 
Ch<6tiango  Cand,  and  other  local  projects  of  internal 
improvement.  Consequently  he  received  a  strong 
vote  in  the  sixth  senatorial  district,  and  in  the  western 
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part  of  the  state,  where  the  coalitioa  between  the 
national  republicans  and  antimasons  was  nearly  com- 
plete at  this  election.  During  the  summer  Governor 
Throop  had  visited  the  Chenango  valley,  upon  the 
invitation  of  his  political  friends  residing  in  that  sec- 
tion, and  was  again  urgently  entreated  to  pledge  him- 
self favorably  to  the  proposed  canal.  It  was  natural 
that  he  should  be  qfxiie  desirous  of  securing  his  elec- 
tion, because  it  would  seem  to  be  an  endorsement  of 
his  course  as  acting  governor,  but  he  again  refused, 
and  the  consequences  of  his  impracticability  on  this 
question^  so  honorable  as  it  was  to  his  character  for 
consistency  and  integrity,  were  witnessed  in  the  result 
of  the  election.  There  were  upwards  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  votes  cast  for  governor.  In  the 
western  part  of  the  state,  and  in  the  Chenango  valley, 
the  canvass  was  unusually  spirited.  In  these  sec- 
tions large  majorities  were  given  for  Mr.  Granger,  his 
competitor  falling  behind  his  ticket  in  Broome  and 
Chenango  more  than  fifteen  hundred  votes.  But  in 
the  eastern  counties,  many  of  the  national  republicans 
who  were  masons,  did  not  vote  at  all  for  governor* 
and  a  few  of  them  supported  the  democratic  candi- 
date ;  yet  Mr.  Hammond  is  clearly  in  the  wrong,  in 
supposing  that  the  masons  in  the  river  counties  gave 
Mr.  Throop  the  election.*  That  this  inference  was 
hastily  drawn,  a  few  facts  will  show.  Mr.  Throop 
was  elected  by  a  majority  of  8,504  over  Mr.  Granger* 
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while  the  average  democratic  majority  on  the  leoa- 
torial  ticket  was  only  5,918,  and  on  the  congreMional 
ticket  5,575.  His  majority,  doubtless,  was  increased 
by  the  votes  of  some  of  the  masons  in  the  national 
republican  ranks,  but  had  they  supported  Mr.  Granger 
the  result  would  not  have  been  different. 

Mr.  Throop  took  the  constitutional  oath  of  ofllce  aa 
governor  of  the  state,  on  the  Ist  day  of  January^  1881, 
and  in  his  annual  message  to  the  legislature,  which 
soon  after  assembled,  he  repeated  the  same  sentiments 
that  be  had  previously  advanced,  in  relation  to  the  gen- 
eral fund,  the  prosecution  of  the  public  works,  and  the 
distribution  of  the  surplus  revenue.  His  views  on 
these  subjects  were  expressed  at  great  length,  and 
with  decided  ability,  as  the  extraets  from  the  message, 
heretofore  given,  will  abundantly  testify.  Among  his 
lecommendations  on  this  occasion,  was  the  abolition 
of  imprisonment  for  debt, — an  important  reform  in 
the  civil  code,  as  well  as  an  act  of  justice,  which  the 
legislature,  to  his  and  their  honor,  wisely  adopted  at 
this  session. 

Surrounded  by  the  able  counsellors  and  advisers 
who  filled  the  state  offices,  and  sustained  by  major- 
ities in  both  branches  of  the  legislature,  the  second 
term,  as  it  may  be  called,  of  Grovernor  Throop  passed 
away,  unckeckered  by  any  incidents  of  particular  im* 
portance.  The  friends  of  the  lateral  oanak,  and  of 
local  projects  of  expenditure,  found  that  he  couU  not 
be  moved  from  his  position,  and  special  legislatioa 
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xieoeived  no  faror  at  his  hands.  His  message  at  the 
OomDseBcein^nt  of  the  legislative  session,  in  the  ^winter 
of  16S2,  repeated  the  views  of  former  years  in  regard 
to  the  financial  policy  of  the  state.  **  Whatever/' 
said  he,  "  may  be  thoi^t  of  the  fitness  of  borrowing 
money  on  the  credit  of  the  govenunent,  for  its  de* 
ienee,  or  to  prosecute  great  enteiprises  for  the  durable 
hene^t  of  the  country,  no  person  oan  question  the  in- 
justice of  transmitting  to  those  who  come  after  us  the 
bur4si^  of  a  heavy  debt  No  fviAio  debt  should  be 
cseated,  but  with  ample  provisions  for  its  liquidation 
within  a  reasonable  time.  It  has  never  yet  been  de- 
ter mined  by  the  representatives  of  a  free  pe<^e»  what 
extent  of  moral  obligation  rests  upon  them  to  provido 
ibr  the  disohaige  of  a  debt  forwarded  on  forpayment» 
by  their  predecessors  in  power." 

The  idea  advanced  in  this  extract,  or  one  very 
similari  suggested  itself  to  Mr.  Jefferson,  who  doubted 
very  much  the  oUigation  of  one  generation  to  pay  the 
debts  of  its  predecessor,  especially  when  they  had  been 
unwisely  incurred;  and  the  French  have  a  maxim^ 
il^  Urbioh  admonishes  the  statesman,  to  '*  legislate 
fiir  posterity/'  But  Governor  Tbroop  was  the  first 
fvkii^  oflloer  in  tUs  country  to  give  the  sentiment  aa 
iAoial  endoGsement ;  and  as  expressed  by  him»  it  wm 
warmly  ap|Hnoved  by  the  leading  aewspapers  of  the 
rapublican  party,  in  Washington  and  other  sections 
of  the  union,  as  wall  as  in  the  state  of  New  York. 
It  was,  indeed,  one  of  the  dearest  pnaciplea  of  faia 
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politicd  creed,  and  it  influenced  him  in  all  his  public 
conduct,  and  in  every  expression  of  his  views  upon  the 
subject  of  borrowing  money.  And  in  connection  with 
this  question,  it  may  be  justly  said  of  him,  that  he 
never  lost  sight  of  the  danger  to  which  the  state  was 
exposed  from  the  "  alliance,"  as  he  termed  it  in  the 
same  message,  "of  private  interest  with  legislation." 

When  Governor  Throop  first  consented  to  become 
a  candidate  for  the  office  of  lieutenant-governor,  he 
determined  to  retire  when  it  became  evident  that  his 
further  continuance  in  office  would  produce  discord. 
Recognizing  fully  his  obligations  to  his  party,  he  never 
felt  that  this  could  be  considered  a  questionable  sacrifice 
of  personal  feelings.  The  wrangling  and  contention, 
the  jarring  and  discord  of  political  controversies,  did 
not  harmonize  at  all  with  his  nature.  The  strife  of 
politicians  for  the  ascendency  seemed  to  him  like  the 
struggling  of  persons  in  a  crowd ;  some  were  rudely 
pushed  aside,  others  trampled  under  foot,  and  the  few 
wha  were  successful  did  nut  escape  without  injury. 
In  such  scenes  he  had  no  desire  to  participate,  and  a 
life  of  quiet  and  retirement  was  alone  congenial  to  his 
spirit. 

In  the  winter  of  1832,  it  was  evident  that  the  time 
had  arrived  for  carrying  his  resolution  into  efiect. 
The  opposition  to  his  nomination  in  1830,  and  the 
tone  of  feeling  manifested  in  the  political  circles  of 
the  capital,  admonished  him  that  the  interests  of  his 
party  would  be  best  subserved  by  his  giving  place  to 
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some  other  candidate  for  popular  favor.  Beside  the 
Chenango  Canal  interest,  he  had  incurred  the  hostility 
of  General  Root,  by  refusing  to  nominate  hixn  for  the 
office  of  bank  commissioner  in  1829,  ^nd  as  the  ques- 
tion of  the  recharter  of  the  United  States  Bank,  to  which 
the  latter  was  friendly,  was  now  agitated,  it  was  prob- 
able that  he  would  lead  off  from  the  party  a  great 
number  who  were  dissatisfied  merely  with  the  policy 
of  the  state  government.  He  was  also  the  object  of 
the  dislike  of  the  late  Samuel  Young,  and  his  friends, 
John  Cramer  and  Melancton  Wheeler,  all  of  whom 
opposed  his  nomination  in  1880.  Colonel  Young  was 
an  honest  politician,  and  a  man  of  rare  integrity ;  but 
his  views  were  quite  ultra  upon  almost  all  questions,  and 
his  prejudices  were  unusually  strong.  His  opinions 
{ipoH  financial  questions,  and  in  regard  to  special  legis- 
lation, coincided  very  nearly  with  those  of  Governor 
Throop;  but  he  was  rather  too  fond  of  having  his 
own  way  in  everything,  and  being  susceptible  of 
flattery,  was  made  the  champion  and  leader  of  artful 
men  who  had  seliish  and  private  interests  to  sub- 
serve. 

Early  in  the  winter  session  of  1832,  Governor 
Throop  signified  his  intention  not  to  be  a  candidate 
for  reelection,  and  his  determination  was  announced 
in  the  Albany  Argus.  All  the  democratic  newspapers 
In  the  state,  with  a  single  exception, — the  New  York 
Courier  and  Enquirer,  which  had  previously  attacked 
him,  and  soon  after  went  over  to  the  oppositioui^- 
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expressed  their  deep  regt*et  at  his  decision.  In  some 
cases,  probably,  this  was  feigned,  but  with  a  majority 
it  was  real ;  and  there  must  have  been  very  few  who 
appreciated,  that  did  not  respect,  his  motives. 

During  the  summer  of  1832  the  state  was  visited  by 
that  awful  scourge,  the  Asiatic  Cholera.  An  extra 
session  of  the  legislature  had  been  called  to  make  a  new 
congressional  apportionment,  and  laws  were  then  passed 
to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  pestilence.  The  session 
continued  only  for  a  few  days,  in  consequence  of  an 
announcement  that  the  cholera  had  made  its  appearance 
in  Albany.  "^During  the  summer  months,  the  governor 
left  the  city  with  his  family,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
their  customary  visit  at  his  house  in  Oswego.  While 
absent,  the  disease  broke  out  with  great  violence  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  state,  and  he  hastened  his  return  to 
the  capital,  in  order  to  take  such  measures  as  the  emer- 
gency required.  He  remained  there,  in  the  midst  of 
the  disease,  giving  advice,  and  extending  his  aid  and  as- 
sistance, till  the  danger  had  passed.  In  the  prison  at 
Sing  Sing  the  disease  raged  with  unwonted  violence, 
but  this  did  not  deter  him  from  visiting  it,  in  order  to 
see  how  the  ravages  of  the  pestilence  might  be  stayed* 

With  the  last  day  of  December,  1832,  the  administra- 
{  tion  of  Governor  Throop  finally  terminated.     Its  char- 

acter may  be  inferred  from  the  facts  which  have  been 
detailed.  Considering  that  he  was  obliged  to  stem  the 
tide  of  antimasonry  at  its  commencement,  and  how 
many  difficulties  and  embarrassments  he  encountered, 
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U  may  with  justice  be  said,  that  it  was  alike  honor- 
able to  him  and  the  state.  He  discharged  all  the 
duties  of  the  office  with  ability.  He  left  the  state 
and  its  finances  prosperous,  and  his  party  firmly  in  the  i' 

ascendant. 

While  filling  the  office  of  governor,  he  was  not  in-  !; 

diffibrent  to  national  politics,  but  supported  the  admin- 
istration of  General  Jackson,  in  the  contest  with  the 
United  States  Bank,  and  in  its  measures  and  policy 
in  other  particulars,  with  all  his  ability  and  influence. 

Had  he  consulted  his  own  inclinations,  he  would 
now  gladly  have  retired  to  the  repose  of  private  life, 
but  his  pecuniary  circumstances  were  not  such  as  to 
enable  him  to  live  upon  the  honors  of  the  position  he 
had  occupied.  He  accepted,  therefore,  the  appoint- 
ment of  naval  officer  at  the  port  of  New  York,  confer- 
red upon  him  by  President  Jackson,  probably  at  the 
instance  of  Mr.  Van  Buren,  in  the  winter  of  1833,  to 
fill  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  death  of  John  Fer- 
guson. This  office  was  a  highly  honorable  one,  and 
had  been  previously  held  by  Colonel  Benjamin  Walker, 
a  meritorious  officer  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  and 
by  Samuel  Osgood,  postmaster-general  under  Wash- 
ington. 

In  1834,  Mr.  Throop  lost  his  wife,  as  has  been  stated, 
and  this  circumstance  induced  him  to  remain  longer  in 
public  life  than  he  had  before  intended.  He  continued 
to  hold  the  appointment  of  naval  officer  till  1838,  whea 
he  was  appointed  by  Mr.  Van  Buren  chargi  faffmrtt 
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to  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  fie  remained 
ajt^ro^id,  faithfully  and  creditably  performing  the  duties 
of  his  mission,  till  the  eleotio)i  of  General  Harrison  to 
the  presidency,  when  he  returned  home  and  took  a 
final  leave  of  public  cares  and  anxieties.  Amid  the 
peaceful  shades  of  Willow  Brook,  and  in  the  active 
pursuits  of  an  agricultural  life,  he  at  length  found  that 
relaxation  and  enjoyment  which  seemed  best  adapted 
te  secure  the  happiness  and  contentment  of  his  declin* 
ing  years. 

Having  still  left  a  considerable  stock  of  unexpended 
energy,  and  being  passionately  fond  of  a  country  life» 
and  of  conducting  improvements  in  the  wilderness,  he 
has  for  several  years  past  been  actively  engaged  in  im- 
proving  a  large  farm  which  he  had  purchased,  lying 
four  miles  below  Kalamaeoo,  upo^  the  banks  of  the. 
Kalamazoo  river  in  the  state  of  Michigan.    When  he 
&jsi  commenced  his  improvements,  an  almost  unbroken 
forest  lay  before  him,  but  He  has  now  more  than  two 
hundred  acres  of  land  un4^r,  cultivation ;  his  farm, . 
which  he  calls  Spring  Brook,  from  a  pretty  little  ^treaipi . 
that  intersects  it,  is  we)l  stocky ;  and  in,  every  part ^ 
bears  witness,  in  its  useful  as.  well  as  its  ornamental^ 
features,  to  the  taste  and  industry  of  its  proprietor. 

It  was  not  his  intention  to  chapge  hi?  residence  from , 
New  York,  though  he  had  disposed  of  his  property  on 
th^  Owasco  Lake,  to  his.  nepj^ew,  by  imprpving:  his. 
farm  in  Mjchigan.    Ithas.an^unted.  to  tha^  however^ 
for,  the.  pn^ftt;  yet.h^.sti}!  e^jppcts,  an^.hi?.  umj. - 
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friends  trUst  that  the  expectation  may  be  realized,  to 
ehd  his  days,  where  so  many  happy  years  hare  been 
spent,  at  his  old  home  of  Willow  Brook. 

Such  is  the  retirement  of  one  of  the  governors  of 
New  York.  Starting  in  life  without  adventitious  aid, 
self-feliant,  enterprising  and  persevering,  he  achieved 
for  himself  an  honorable  fortune.  Force  of  character 
and  energy  of  purpose  enabled  him  to  triumph  over 
eVery  obstacle  that  impeded  his  pathway  to  distinc- 
tion. Integrity  without  spot  or  guile,  was  the  polar 
st&r  that  guided  his  footsteps.  Re  has  filled,  in  evefy 
instance  with  credit,  several  of  the  most  important 
offices  in  the  state  and  Under  the  general  government, 
and  now,  as  he  approaches  the  close  of  his  well-spent 
life,  he  presents  an  example  to  the  young  men  of  New 
Yoric  worthy  of  imitation  and  full  of  encouragement. 

Had  it  hot  been  for  the  Ungenerous  and  Unjust  as* 
p^rsions  of  Mr.  Hammond,  it  might  be  unnecessary  to 
refer  more  particularly  to  the  character  and  abilities  of 
Governor  Thfoop.  It  is  very  probable  that  the  former 
may  have  beenr  actuated  by  the  best  of  motives,  in 
preparing  his  Political  History,  but  the  friends  of  Gk>v- 
emor  Throop  have  good  reason  to  complain  of  the  in- 
justice done  him,  which  has  b^en  relieve,  but  not  en- 
tirely removed,  in  the  fevised  edition.  Whether  this 
injustice  was  intentional  or  otherwise,  Mr.  Hammond 
was  not  the  most  proper  person  in  the  state  to  write 
Mr.  Throop^  history ;  yet,  in  setting  the  latter  right 
before  the  public,  it  is  not  designed  to  amdgn  the  for* 
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met.  They  entered  Congress  together  in  1615,  and 
at  the  outset  took  different  sides  upon  questions  of  pub- 
lic policy.  The  one  was  a  warm  personal  adherent 
of  De  Witt  Clinton,  and  the  other  a  political  opponents 
During  the  administration  of  Governor  Throop,  Mr. 
Hammond  resided  in  Albany ;  he  was  one  of  the  most 
active  memberid  of  the  opposition  paftyi  and  in  1830 
Was  their  candidate  for  senator  in  the  third  senatorial 
district.  Subsequently,  they  never  came  in  contact, 
and  all  the  recollections  of  Mr.  Hammond  may  natu- 
rally  have  been  associated  with  his  early  prejudices. 

The  charge  made  by  Mr.  Hdmmond  that  Governor 
Throop  was  blindly  devoted  to  his  party,*  is  suffi- 
ciently refuted  by  his  opposition  to  the  nomination  and 
election  of  De  Witt  Clinton,  as  a  Candidate  for  the  presi' 
idency,  in  1812,  and  by  his  entire  course  as  govertior 
of  the  state.  So,  too,  with  the  assertion  that  he  was 
not  at  &11  popular  with  the  people  of  the  statef — it 
may  be  dismissed  in  a  word.  The  very  best  evidence 
of  the  popularity  of  Governor  Throop  is  Afforded  by  his> 
election  in  1880,  in  spite  of  untoward  6ircumstanceS| 
and  the  opposition  of  leading  memberaf  of  the  party, 
by  a  larger  majority  than  that  given  to  the  other  can-' 
didates  on  the  democratic  ticket. 

It  seems  to  have  been  the  chief  object  of  Mr.  Ham- 
tnond  to  find  fault  with  the  style  of  Gdvernor  Throop* 
as  a  writer*    His  criticisms,  of  course^  are  mere  mat' 

•  Political  Hifltory,  toLil  p.  8l& 
t  Ibid,  ppi  88»^  B96|  416,  et  aL 
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ters  of  judgment  and  taste ;  but  it  may  be  said  of  tba 
literary  efforts  of  the  governor,  that  they  will  compare 
most  favorably  with  the  clumsy  and  ill^constructed 
sentences  of  his  reviewer.  A  still  graver  oharg9»  bow 
ever>  has  been  made  by  Mr.  Hammond,  which  should 

■ 

not  be  lightly  passed  over.    He  repeatedly  intimates         ,  | 

in  his  history,  that  Governor  Throop  was  not  the  « 


ti  author  of  his  own  messages.*     This  intimation  is  not 

only  ungenerous,  but  it  is  utterly  without  foundation. 
"  No  executive,"  says  one  whose  statements  cannot  be 
questioned,  in  a  letter  to  the  author,  "has  reoeived  less 
aid  in  the  composition  or  suggestions  of  his  messages, 
or  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  and  acts  of  his  admin* 
istration,  than  Governor  Throop.  Endowed  with  a 
clear  and  well*balanced  mind,  with  fair  attainments  as 
a  scholar  and  writer,  a  right  and  reflective,  though  not 
in  the  extreme  sense  of  the  word,  a  vigorous  thinker, 
he  gave  to  every  question  which  demanded  hisconsid- 
eration,  or  called  for  action  on  his  part,  comprehen- 

;  sive  and  full  examination,  and  was  literally  the  author, 

of  his  own  state  papers." 

The  style  of  Governor  Throop  is  not. always  strictly 
accurate,  but  it  is  generally  dear,  direct,  and.perspicui 
ous.  His  messages  received  high  commendation  from, 
the  mfst  prominent'  papers  of  both  political  parties  in 
the  state  and  nation,  and  they  were  oharacterized  by 
leading  English  journals  as  **  able  docooients." 
He  is  not  a  man  of  showy  parts,  Qor  can  he  lay 
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claim  to  the  possession  of  brilliant  genius.  His  talents 
are  of  a  practical  character.  To  a  well-balanced  mind 
and  sound  judgment,  he  unites  those  somewhat  old-fash- 
ioned, but  sterling  qualities,  of  moderation,  prudence, 
firmness,  and  independence.  The  honest  integrity  of 
his  character,  in  public  and  private  life,  is  its  chief 
ornament. 

It  may  be  that  he  has  accustomed  himself  to  look 
too  much  upon  the  dark  side  of  human  nature,  and, 
adopting  the  philosophy  of  Helvetius,  is  disposed  to  re- 
fer every  action  to  self-interest;  but  there  is  a  deep 
well-spring  of  kindness  and  benevolence  in  his  heart. 
His  manners  appear  somewhat  harsh,  especially  on  a 
first  acquaintance,  and  he  is  not  well  calculated  to  win 
upon  a  stranger ;  yet  these  unprepossessing  features  in 
his  character  are  underlayed  with  generous  impulses 
and  emotions. 

In  person  he  is  tall,  slender,  and  erect ;  his  eyes  are 
light ;  and  his  hair,  once  dark,  is  now  frosted  by  the 
touch  of  lime.  The  expression  of  his  countenance  is 
marked,  and  indicative  of  the  perseverance,  energy, 
anri  decision,  that  have  ever  characterized  him.  His 
habits  are  simple  and  temperate ;  and  as  he  still  pos- 
sesses great  activity  of  person,  and  enjoys  remarkable 
health,  it  is  not  improbable  that  his  life  may  be  pro- 
longed for  many  years  beyond  the  ordinary  allotment 
of  mortality. 

35 
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All  the  governors  of  the  state,  prior  to  the  siibject 
/of  this  sketch,  were,  as  we  have  seen.  New  Yorkers 
by  birthy4Hit  Governor  Marcy  was  not  "to  the  man<Mr 
born/j/^ Descended  from  a  Puritan  stock, — a  native, 
too,  of  New  England, — had  it  not  been  for  the  soften- 
ing down  of  the  asperities,  and  the  removal  of  the  pre- 
judices of  oldcn  time,  we  might  well  have  wondered 
to  see  him  elevated  to  the  chief  magistracy  of  a  people 
who  still  revere  the  memories  of  Minuit,  and  Kieft, 
and  Stuyvesant.  But  those  stern  old  Puritans,  those 
men  of  iron  hearts  and  iron  wills,  have  left  their  im- 
press all  over  this  western  continent;  and  there  is 
scarcely  a  state  in  the  American  Confederacy,  from 
the  venerable  commonwealth  who  first  gave  them  a 
shelter  and  a  home — bleak  it  may  have  been,  and  in- 
hospitable, yet  still  a  home — to  the  young  bride  of  the 
Pacific,  now  pouring  her  golden  dowry  into  our  cofiers, 
where  their  thrift,  their  activity  and  enterprise,  their 
regard  for  religion,  and  the\r  love  of  order  and  law, 
are  not  felt  at  this  day,  in  its  civil  and  social  system, 
and  in  the  character  jind  habits  of  its  citizens.  Those 
wise  legislators,  like  the  Jewish  leader  and  lawgiver. 
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**  struck  the  rock  in  the  wilderness,  so  that  the  watera 
of  liberty  gushed  forth  in  copious  and  perennial  foun- 
tains/' which  have  refreshed  and  fertilized  the  soil,  till 
it  has  yielded  a  rich  harvest  of  free  institutions. 

In  the  year  1729,  a  company  of  persons,  mostly 
residents  of  Medfield  and  the  adjoining  towns,  in  the 
colony  of  Massachusetts,  who  were  either  themselves 
destitute  of  homes,  and  not  able  to  purchase  them  in 
the  older  towns,  or  who  desired  to  settle  their  children 
in  life,  petitioned  the  General  Court  for  a  grant  of  a 
tract  of  land  in  Worcester  county,  lying  between  Ox- 
ford, Brookfield,  Brimfield,  and  the  Province  line,  then 
called  Dumer,  which  they  designed  to  form  into  a  new 
township.  Poverty  alone,  it  would  seem,  induced  them 
to  select  this  tract,  since  the  land  was  so  poor,  that  the 
Council  for  a  long  time  refused  to  grant  their  request, 
from  no  other  motive  except  that  of  kindness.  But 
the  petitioners,  in  reply  to  this  objection,  declared, 
that,  although  there  was  much  poor  land  there,  there 
was  also  considerable  good  land,  and,  in  their  humble 
opinion,  a  sufliciency  to  enable  them,  "  by  the  blessing 
of  God,  in  concurrence  with  diligence  and  industry,  to 
support  the  ordinary  charges  of  a  township."* 

The  grant  was  finally  made,  in  September,  1729,  and 
the  petitioners,  or  proprietors,  with  others  who  joined 
them,  immediately  entered  on  the  work  of  settlement. 
The  name  of  New  Medfield  was  substituted  for  that  of 
Dumer,  and  the  dark  forest  soon  fell  beneath  the  axes 

•  Clark*0  Historical  Sketch  of  Storbridg^^  p.  4. 
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of  these  sturdy  pioneers.  Trials  and  difficulties,  hard- 
ships and  privations,  were  encountered  without  a  mur- 
mur; industry  and  perseverance  speedily  changed  the 
face  of  the  wilderness;  and  the  abodes  of  a  happy  aiid 
contented  people  sprung  up  where  the  wild  fox  had  his 
haunt,  and  the  panther  made  his  lair.  Such  was  the 
progress  of  the  new  settlement,  that  at  the  expiration 
of  seven  years  it  contained  fifty  families,  and  in  1738, 
it  was  incorporated  as  a  town,  under  the  name  of  Stur- 
bridge. 

Year  after  year  passed  away ;  one  generation  fol- 
lowed another  to  the  tomb ;  but  time  in  its  progress 
annually  marked  new  changes  and  new  improvements ; 
and  now,  after  the  lapse  of  a  century,  there  are  few 
traces  of  that  grim  poverty  that  frowned  upon  the 
early  settlers  of  Sturbridge.  The  picturesque  shores 
of  the  Quinnebaug  are  lined  with  mills  and  factories; 
the  habitations  of  plenty  and  contentment  .smile  upoo 
the  hillside  and  in  the  valley;  turnpikes  and  rail- 
roads  have  taken  the  place  of  the  forest  patlis  of  the 
backwoodsman ;  and  where  the  solitude  of  the  desert 
once  reigned  undisturbed  by  the  voice  or  the  step  of 
the  white  man,  the  flaming  car  hurries  along  it^  living 
freight,  while,  beside  it,  the  pulsations  of  the  magnetic 
telegraph  remind  the  classic  scholar  of  the  winged 
words  of  the  Grecian  poet. 

Among  the  first  settlers  of  Sturbridge,  though  not 
one  of  the  original  petitioners  for  the  grant,  was  Moses 
Marcy.    He  was  of  English  descent,  and  was  born  in 
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Woodstock,  Connecticut,  Tvhere  he  married,  in  1723, 
k  Miss  Prudence  Morris.  His  p<^ition  at  this  time, 
though  honorable,  was  so  humble,  *that  her  parents 
were  much  opposed  to  the  match ;  but  he  wooed  and 
won  her,  in  spite  of  all  obstacles  ;  and,  in  1732,  they 
removed  to  New  Medfield,  afterward  Sturbridge,  with 
a  family  of  five  children,  subsequently  increased  to 
eleven.  He  appears  to  have  been  as  enterprising  in 
business  as  in  love ;  and  in  the  act  of  incorporation 
of  Sturbridge,  he  is  styled  ''one  of  the  principal  inhab- 
itants.'* He  built  the  first  grist  mill  in  the  town,* 
became  a  colonel  of  militia,  and  held  a  number  of 
important  town  oflices ;  so  that  instead  of  being  merely 
'^ane  of  the  principal  inhabitants,"  he  was,  says  Mr. 
Clark,  "in  the  opinion  of  his  fellow-townsmen,  the 
principal  one.  He  was  the  first  citizen  who  received 
the  appointment  of  justice  of  the  peace,  and  was  the 
first  representative  which  the  town  sent  to  the  Gen- 
eral Court  He  held  the  office  of  moderator  in  seventy 
town- meetings,  having  been  called  to  the  chair  at  every 
annual  meeting,  and  at  most  of  the  intervening  ones, 
for  twenty-four  successive  years.    He  was  on  the  board 

*  Before  Marcj^s  Mills  were  built,  the  people  of  Sturbridge  probably 
bad  their  milling  done  at  Brimfield,  Brookfield,  Oxford,  or  in  OoDoecti- 
cot  "  Perhaps  however,'*  Baya  Mr.  Olark,  (Historical  Sketch,  p.  7,) 
''they  had  no  occasion  to  go"  to  miU ;  ** for  it  is  reported  by  some  of 
the  oldest  of  their  deaeeodanfti  now  living,  that  their  principal  diet  at 
first  was  boiied  Besiit.  Hese  they  uraaUy  prepared  on  the  eTening 
of  one  day  in  sufficient  qoantities  for  the  hreaik&st  and  dinner  of  the 
aezt" 
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of  selectmen  thirty-one  years,  town  clerk  eighteen, 
and  town  treasurer  eight, — ^not  unfrequently  filling  all 
these  offices  at  once.  During  the  old  French  war,  he 
repeatedly  fitted  out  soldiers  for  the  army  on  his  own 
responsibility,  and  from  his  own  private  resources,  for 
which  he  was  afterward  remunerated  by  the  town. 
He  died,  October  9,  1779,  at  the  age  of  seventy-two, 
leaving  an  honorable  name,  a  large  estate,  and  a 
numerous  posterity."* 

The  early  inhabitants  of  Sturbridge  were  plain^ 
practical  menf — staunch  whigs,  and  true  democrats.. 
Although  they  instructed  their  representative,  (Moses 
Marcy,)  in  1765,  to  use  his  utmost  endeavors,  "con- 
sistent with  loyalty,"  to  procure  the  repeal  of  the  stamp 
act,  they  also  instructed  their  delegate  to  the  Provincial 
Congress,  held  at  Watertown,  in  1775,  that  they  de- 
sired to  have  an  independent  government  established 
at  once,  in  case  the  petition,  or  address,  to  the  king, 
should  be  rejected.  After  the  declaration  of  indepen- 
dence was  promulgated,  they  assembled  in  town-meet- 
ing, and  solemnly ''  engaged  to  support  it  with  their  lives 
and  fortunes."  During  the  Revolution,  almost  every 
other  business  seems  to  have  been  entirely  laid  aside  in 

j    •  Clark's  Sketch,  p.  8,  (note.) 

f  With  all  their  plainneafl  and  simplicity,  they  rery  well  understood 
vhat  were  the  rights  of  freemen ;  and  when  the  question  of  the  formA* 
taon  of  a  state  oonstitntioo  was  agitated,  and  it  was  proposed  to  antho- 
rice  the  representatives  to  frame  sikdi  an  one  as  they  judged  best,  they 
objected  to  havrng  any  set  of  men  ratify  a  ooDstitntioo  for  tham,  ft^ors 
thfy  knew  tohat  it  vhu. 
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the  town,  and  after  the  war  was  ended, "  the  citizens  had 
the  air  of  soldiers,  and  seemed  to  delight  in  transacting 
their  civil  afiairs,  as  far  as  possible,  in  a  soldier-lik^ 


way 
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Colonel  Marcy  was  too  far  advanced  in  life  to  take 
part  in  the  active  scenes  of  the  revolutionary  struggle, 
but  his  counsel  and  advice  were  never  withheld,  and 
his  SODS  and  grandsons  represented  him  well  and 
bravely,  on  the  battle  fields  of  liberty. 

Jedediah,  one  of  the  grandsons  of  Colonel  Moses 
Marcy,  was  the  father  of  the  governor  of  New  York. 
He  married  Ruth  Learned,  a  descendant  of  one  of 
the  first  proprietors  of  Sturbridge,  and,  like  his  own 
father  and  grandfather,  was  a  farmer  by  occupation. 
He  was  a  respectable  citizen,  and  was  highly  esteemed 
by  his  fellow-townsmen.  He  commanded  a  militia 
company  shortly  after  the  close  of  the  Revolution, 
held  several  town  ofiices,  and  was  prominent  in  every 
good  and  useful  work  designed  to  advance  the  spiritual 
or  temporal  interests  of  those  around  him. 

William  L.  Marcy,  the  son  of  Jedediah  Marcy 
and  Ruth  Learned,  was  born  in  Sturbridge, — in  that 
portion  which  is  now  Southbridge, — in  Worcester 
county,  Massachusetts,  on  the  12th  day  of  December, 
1786.  His  father  was  in  comfortable,  but  not  affluent 
circumstances ;  yet  he  was  able  to  send  his  son  forth 
into  the  world  with  aU  the  advantages  of  a  liberal 
education,  and  these,  to  one  who  knew  how  to  wield 

•  01ark*fl  Sketdi,  pp.  22,  23. 
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the  power  of  knowledge  aright,  were  fortune  enough* 
In  his  boyhood  William  exhibited  indications  of  the 
possession  of  more  than  ordinary  talent  and  capacity, 
and  after  going  through  with  the  studies  taught  in  the 
common  schools  of  his  native  town,  he  was  sent  to 
the  Leicester  Academy. 

This,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  the  period  of  tho 
bitter  struggle  between  the  federalists  and  republicans, 
— when  passions  and  prejudices  were  aroused,  that 
only  spent  their  force  with  the  lives  of  those  who 
cherished  them, — when  society  in  all  its  aspects,  in 
its  business,  its  charities,  its  duties  and  its  affections, 
felt  the  blighting  effects  of  those  partisan  feelings 
enkindled  in  political  conflicts, — and  when  denun- 
ciations and  anathemas  were  hurled,  without  stint 
or  favor,  from  the  pulpits  of  New  England,  against 
the  name  and  character  of  Thomas  Jefferson.  The 
preceptor  of  the  academy  at  Leicester,  Mr.  Adams, 
notwithstanding  his  many  good  qualities,  was  what 
may  be  called  a  bigoted  federalist — ^honest  and  well* 
meaning,  no  doubt,  but  nevertheless  bigoted.  In  the 
institution  of  which  he  was  the  preceptor,  a  juvenile 
literary  and  social  society  had  been  formed, .  whicb 
took  its  tone  and  bias  from  his  party  prejudices. 
Young  Marcy  was  a  good  and  apt  scholar,  but  he 
belonged  to  a  republican  family,  and,  for  a  lad,  was 
prominent  in  the  advocacy  of  the  principles  which 
he  had  early  imbibed.  In  consequence  of  his  opinions 
upon  political  questions,  he  was  excluded  from  the 
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society  before  mentioned;  but  this  act  of  injustice 
only  confirmed  his  youthful  predilections,  and  he  de- 
fended his  views  and  sentiments  with  greater  zeal  and 
earnestness.  Thus  presenting,  in  his  own  life,  an 
example  of  proscription,  it  will  not  seem  strange  that 
he  should  have  repelled  the  charge,  as  he  afterward 
did  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  that  his  polit- 
ical friends  were  the  first  to  introduce  it  iu  the  party 
contests  of  the  country. 

Having  completed  his  academic  course,  he  entered 
Brown  University,  at  Providence,  in  the  state  of 
Rhode  Island.  His  college  career  was  marked  by 
no  incidents  of  peculiar  interest.  It  was,  indeed,  an 
important  epoch  in  his  life,  as  it  always  is  with  every 
young  man  whose  intellectual  character  is  formed  by 
the  moulding  hand  of  Alma  Mater.  He  was  a  care- 
ful  and  diligent  scholar,  and  attentive  to  every  exer- 
cise of  the  University.  Correct  in  all  his  studies,  in 
the  classics  he  particularly  excelled.  While  in  col- 
lege, also,  he  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  ntiscel- 
laneous  reading,  and  to  the  cultivation  of  his  naturally 
fine  and  appreciable  literary  taste ;  and  here  he  learn- 
ed to  form  those  well-turned  periods,  for  which  the 
productions  of  his  pen  are  distinguished. 

In  1808  he  graduated  with  high  honor,  and  shortly 
thereafter  took  up  his  residence  in  the  city  of  Troy, 
in  the  state  of  New  York,  where  he  studied  law  and 
commenced  its  practice.  During  his  clerkship  he  took 
a  part,  not  altogether  unimportant,  in  the  political 
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discussions  that  grew  out  of  the  foreign  policy  of 
JeflfersoQ  and  Madison.  Approving  heartily  of  the 
principles  and  measures  which  they  advocated  and 
recommended,  he  defended  their  administrations  with 
a  zeal  and  ability  that  attracted  the  notice  of  the 
public.  He  was  not  long  either  in  rising  to  distinc- 
tion in  his  profession,  and  friends  and  clients  rapidly 
gathered  round  him.  **  He  came  here/'  says  a  Troy 
newspaper,  *'  from  Massachusetts,  with  nothing  to  aid 
him  but  his  talents  and  integnty.  They  were  of  the 
brightest  character,  and  soon  introduced  him  upon  the 
theatre  of  public  life.  In  every  station  he  performed 
the  duties  assigned  him  to  the  public  approbation. 
His  private  character  was  a  model  worthy  of  general 
imitation.  Charitable  and  obliging,  he  soon  won  the 
esteem  of  all  who  knew  him.  He  was  successful  in 
his  business,  and  none  who  were  needy  and  deserving 
ever  asked  his  aid  in  vain." 

He  had  just  entered  upon  the  active  duties  of  his 
profession,  when  war  was  declared  against  Great 
Britain.  Possessing  the  disposition  to  serve  his  coun- 
try,^however  humble  might  be  the  station  assigned 
him,'^he  tendered  his  services  to  Governor  Tompkins, 
together  with  the  other  members  of  a  light  infantry 
company  belonging  to  the  city  of  Troy,  in  which  he 
held  the  rank  of  a  lieutenant.  This  company  was 
among  the  first  dispatched  to  the  northern  frontier, 
and  was  stationed  at  French.  Mills,  now  Fort  Cov- 
ington, 
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On  the  night  of  the  22d  of  October,  1812,  Lieutenant 
Marcy  accompanied  a  detachment  under  the  com- 
mand of  Major  Young,  whose  object  it  was  to  capture 
a  company  of  Canadian  militia  posted  at  St.  Regis. 
The  attack  was  successful,  and  the  whole  force  of  the 
enemy  were  taken  prisoners.  The  latter  occupied  a 
house  built  of  heavy  square  timber,  but  though  they 
were  advantageously  situated  for  defence,  made  only 
a  feeble  resistance.  Lieutenant  Marcy  approached 
the  house  with  a  file  of  men,  broke  open  the  door 
himself  at  the  hazard  of  his  life,  and  after  the  garrison 
surrendered,  took  from  each  man  his  arms.  These 
were  the  first  prisoners  taken  on  land  during  the  war.* 
Among  the  spoils  of  the  expedition  was  the  flag  of 
the  British  company,  which  was,  also,  the  first  standard 
taken  on  land.  This  flag  was  afterward  presented 
to  Governor  Tompkins,  and  is  still  preserved  among 
the  honored  trophies  of  the  war  of  1812. 

Immediately  after  this  affair,  Lieutenant  Marcy, 
with  his  company,  joined  the  main  army  under  Gen- 
eral Dearborn,  which  moved  from  Plattsburg  toward 
Canada,  and  finally  took  post  at  Champlain.  I^e  was 
with  Colonel  Pike  and  his  regiment  in  the  unfortunate 
night  expedition,  in  the  month  of  November,  against 
the  British  encampment  on  Le  Colle  river.  When 
New  York  was  threatened  by  the  enemy,  io  the  fall 

*  General  Cass  had  captured  some  prisoDers  in  MicliigaD,  previous 
to  this  affiiir,  bat  they  mre  recaptured,  which  was  not  the  case  with 
those  taken  bj  lieatenaot  Mmtcj. 
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of  1814,  lieutenant  Marcy  volunteered  with  his  com- 
pany for  another  tour  of  duty,  and  was  stationed  in 
that  city  till  the  close  of  the  campaign. 

As  he  was  friendly  to  the  administration  of  Presi- 
dent  Madison,  so,  also,  he  was  among  the  most  active 
supporters  of  Governor  Tompkins;  and  during  the 
war  he  first  brought  himself  into  general  notice,  by  a 
series  of  articles  which  he  wrote,  and  published  in  the 
Albany  Atgvs,  over  the  signature  of  "Vindex,"  in 
justification  of  the  war,  and  in  defence  of  the  measures 
of  Governor  Tompkins.  These  articles  were  char- 
acterized by  great  research,  by  unusual  force  of  ^rga- 
men!  and  logical  power,  and  were  attributed  to  several 
of  the  ablest  writers  in  the  republican  party  in  the 
state,  and,  among  others,  to  General  Armstrong,  the 
secretary  of  war.  The  ability  as  a  writer  which  he 
bad  thus  manifested,  led  to  his  appointment  as  recorder 
of  the  city  of  Troy,  which  oflice  he  held  for  several 
years,  and  in  connection  with  the  emoluments  of  his 
profession,  enabled  him  to  support  the  family  now 
growing  up  around  him. 

He  had  early  formed  an  acquaintance,  which  speed- 
ily ripened  into  intimacy,  with  Mr.  Van  Buren,  and 
like  him  reluctantly  voted  for  De  Witt  Clinton,  as  the 
regular  candidate  of  the  republican  party  for  the  office 
of  governor,  at  the  April  election  in  1817.  He  was 
among  the  first,  too,  to  express  his  dissatisfaction  with 
the  administration  of  Governor  Clinton ;  and,  on  ac« 
count  of  the  freedom  with  which  he  made  known  his 
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sentiments  and  his  friendship  for  Mr.  Van  Buren»  he 
was  threatened  with  removal  from  the  office  of  re- 
corder,  in  the  winter  of  1S18. 

About  this  time  an  article  written  by  Mr.  Marcy 
appeared  in  the  Albany  Argus,  which  was  designed  to 
show  that  the  republicans  generally  would  not,  and  ought 
not,  to  acquiesce  in  the  policy  of  Governor  Clinton  and 
Judge  Spencer,  and  especially  because  of  their  too  in* 
timate  connection  with  leading  federalists.  This  arti* 
cle  arrested  the  attention  of  Judge  Spencer,  who  pro* 
nounced  it  very  mischievous.  The  name  of  the  author 
was  made  known  to  him,  and  an  opportunity  was  then 
sought  to  remove  the  former  from  office.  The  Clinto^ 
nian  members  from  Rensselaer  having  made  strenuous 
efforts  to  procure  the  removal  in  the  winter  of  1818,  at 
the  spring  election,  when  they  were  again  candidates* 
Governor  Marcy  and  his  friends  did  not  give  them  a  cor- 
dial support.  But  he  did  not  support  an  opposition  tick- 
et at  that  time,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Hammond.*  In  1819, 
the  Bucktails  nominated  a  separate  ticket,  but  they 
considered  it  just  as  regular  as  the  Clintonian  ticket. 

In  consequence  of  his  strictures  upon  Governor 
Clinton  and  his  policy,  and  his  opposition  to  the 
reflection  of  the  Clintonian  members,  Mr.  Marcy 
was  removed  from  the  recordership,  in  June,  1818, 
and  a  Clintonian  appointed  in  his  place.  He  was 
thus  left  to  depend  upon  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession for  a  livelihood.      But  he  had  now  imbibed 


*  Political  Hutorj,  toL  i,  p.  467. 
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a  fondness  for  politics,  of  which  he  could  not  divest 
himself,  and  for  this  reason,  as  well  as  because  of  his 
sincere  conviction,  that  the  welfare  of  the  state  and 
nation  materially  depended  upon  the  success  of  the 
party  to  which  he  belonged,  he  continued  to  take  as 
deep  an  interest  as  ever  in  the  political  contests  of  the 
day.  He  was  one  of  the  most  efficient  supporters  of 
Mr.  Van  Buren  in  his  efforts  to  redrganize  the  repub- 
lican party  by  the  exclusion  of  the  Clintonians,  in 
1819-20,  and  was  at  this  time  placed  by  common  con- 
sent  among  its  leading  members.  Though  no  longer 
in  office,  his  talents  were  often  put  in  requisition  by 
his  political  friends.  In  the  spring  of  1819  he  drew  up 
the  address  of  the  Bucktail  members  of  the  legislature, 
justifying  and  explaining  their  course  in  refusing  to  co* 
operate  with  the  Clintonians,  and  in  the  following  au- 
tumn he  aided  Mr.  Van  Buren  in  preparing  the  pamph- 
let entitled  ''Considerations  in  favor  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  Rufus  King  to  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States." . 

At  the  April  election,  in  1820,  he  supported  Gov- 
ernor Tompkins,  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Clinton.  His 
candidate  was  defeated,  but  the  Bucktails,  or  republi-' 
cans,  as  they  may  justly  be  called,  elected  a  majority 
of  the  members  of  assembly.  At  the  extra  session  of 
the  legislature,  in  November,  1820,  a  new  council  of 
appointment  was  chosen,  composed  entirely  o(  repub- 
licans, by  whom,  in  the  month  of  January,  1821,  Mr. 
Marcy  was  appointed  to  the  office  of  Adjutant  General. 
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In  this  position,  of  course,  he  had  no  opportunity  to 
distinguish  himself.  The  duties  which  devolved  upon 
him,  were  wholly  of  a  ministerial  character,  but  they 
were  performed  with  promptitude  and  dispatch,  and  he 
introduced  many  important  reforms  calculated  to  in- 
crease the  usefulness  of  the  department  confided  to  his 
charge. 

In  the  efforts  to  procure  the  passage  of  a  biW  author- 
izing a  convention  to  be  held  to  revise  the  constitu- 
tion, he  was  both  prominent  and  active ;  and  when  the 
constitution  of  1821  had  been  ratified  by  the  people, 
and  John  Savage,  the  comptroller  of  the  state,  had 
been  appointed  Chief  Justice  of  the  new  Supreme 
Court,  he  was  chosen  by  the  legislature,  in  February, 
1823,  to  fill  the  vacant  office.  In  the  caucus  of  tiie 
republican  members  his  nomination  was  warmly  op- 
posed  by  Samuel  Young,  John  Cramer,  and  others,  who 
had  brought  forward  James  Tallmadge,  then  a  leading 
republican  in  Dutchess  county,  and  formerly  a  mem- 
ber of  Congress,  as  a  rival  candidate  ;  but  the  influence 
of  Governor  Yates,  and  the  well-known  preferences  of 
Mr.  Van  Buren,  superadded  to  the  admitted  fitness  of 
Mr.  Marcy  for  the  station,  bore  down  all  opposition, 
and  he  was  nominated  by  a  large  majority. 

While  he  filled  the  office  of  adjutant-general,  he 
found  its  duties  not  incompatible  with  his  resilience  in 
Troy  or  with  the  practice  of  his  profession ;  but  on  his 
election  to  the  comptrollership,  he  removed  to  Albany, 
where  he  has  ever  since  continued  to  reside,  except  for 
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the  four  years  during  which  he  held  a  cabinet  appoiat« 
ment  under  President  Polk. 

The  office  of  comptroller,  always  an  important  one« 
had  now  become  particularly  so,  in  consequence  of  the 
large  expenditures  on  the  Erie  and  Chaniplain  Canals, 
and  the  increase  of  the  state  debt.  The  business  ca- 
pacity of  Mr.  Marcy  was  put  to  the  test,  but  so  faith- 
fully and  skilfully  were  his  complicated  duties  dis- 
charged, that  no  opposition  was  offered  to  his  reel€b- 
tion,  in  the  winter  of  1826.  He  found  the  finances  of 
the  state  in  a  prosperous  condition,  and  it  was  through 
no  fault  of  his,  if  they  were  less  so  when  he  surren- 
dered the  office  to  other  hands.  He  introduced  and 
perfected  the  present  admirable  system  of  collecting 
tolls  and  making  disbursements,  and  he  first  exacted 
interest  on  the  moneys  of  the  state  deposited  with 
banks.  He  disapproved  of  the  entire  abolition  of  the 
mill  tax  in  1827,  and  repeatedly  called  the  attention  of 
the  legislature,  in  his  able  and  luminous  reports,  to  the 
n.ecessity  of  making  some  similar  provision  for  the 
preservation  of  the  General  Fund.  He  also  o()posed 
the  construction  of  the  lateral  canals,  while  he  was  the 
principal  financial  officer  of  the  state,  because  it  was 
not  proposed,  simultaneously  with  their  conimence- 
iiient,  to  provide  the  means  for  the  ultimate  payment 
of  the  debt  to  be  contracted. 

As  comptroller,  also,  Mr.  Marcy  was  a  member  of 
the  far-famed  "  Albany  Regency,"  which,  though  it 
may  not  have  been  justly  obnoxious  to  many  of  the 
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censuras  of  the  opposition,  for  mAXkj  yean  controlled 
or  r^ulated  the  action  of  the  republican  party  in  New 
York.  With  Mr.  Van  Bnren,  and  a  large  majority  of 
his  political  friends  in  this  state,  he  advocated  the  elec- 
tion of  Mr.  Crawford  to  the  presidency  in  1834.  In 
1826,  he  supported  Judge  Rochester  in  opposition  to 
Governor  Clinton,  and  he  powerfully  contributed  to 
the  political  revolution  in  1828,  that  elevated  General 
Jackson  to  the  presidential  chair,  and  placed  Mr.  Van 
Buren  at  the  head  of  affairs  in  New  York. 

On  the  15tfa  day  of  January,  1829,  Mr.  Marcy  was 
appointed  one  of  the  Associate  Justices  of  the  Su- 
preme  Court  of  the  state,  to  fill  the  vacancy  occasioned 
by  the  resignation  of  Judge  Wood  worth.  To  thia  new 
position,  beside  his  acknowledged  talents,  he  carried  a 
sound  and  clear  judgment,  correct  legal  learning,  im- 
partiality, and  integrity  of  purpose.  In  his  hands  the 
judicial  reputation  of  the  state  did  not  mxStr,  but  he  de- 
meaned himself  in  his  high  office  with,  credit  to  her 
and  to  himself.  While  he  had  a  seat  upon  the  bench, 
he  presided  at  the  special  circuit  held  at  Lockport,  in 
1880,  for  the  trial  of  the  abductors  of  William  Morgan. 
His  course  during  these  important  and  exciting  trials ; 
his  urbanity,  his  firmness,  and  his  impartial  decisions, 
were  highly  commended  by  men  of  all  parties. 

The  selection  of  Mr.  Marcy  as  a  judge  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  gave  great  satisfaction  to  his  friends^  and 
to  the  members  of  the  bar ;   and  consequently,  bis 

early  resignation  of  the  office  occasioned  many  feel- 
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ings  of  disappointment  among  those  who  were  not  ac 
quainted  with  the  moving  causes.  He  had  long  been 
the  confidential  friend  of  Mr.  Van  Buren,  and  the  latter 
had  determined,  in  the  winter  of  1830-31,  to  resign  the 
office  of  secretary  of  state  soon  after  the  close  of  the 
session  of  Congress.  The  mutual  friends  of  Mr. 
Marcy  and-  himself,  in  the  state  of  New  York,  were 
then  anxiously  looking  forward  to  his  adyancement  to 
the  highest  office  in  the  nation ;  and  it  became  im- 
portant, therefore,  that,  when  he  left  Washington,  his 
interests  should  be  represented  there  by  a  reliable 
friend,  one,  too,  possessing  great  ability  and  shrewd* 
ness.  The  term  of  office  of  Nathan  Sanford  as  a 
Senator  in  Congress,  was  about  to  expire,  on  the  4th 
of  March,  1831.  Judge  Marcy  was  accordingly  fixed 
on  as  his  successor,  by  the  active  managers  in  the  re* 
publican  party,  and  be  was  duly  nominated,  at  a  legis- 
lative caucus  held  on  the  evening  of  the  31st  of  Janu- 
ary. He  received  seventy-seven  votes,  on  the  first 
and  only  ballot,  and  there  were  fifteen  given  forErastus 
Root. 

It  was  with  great  reluctance,  that  he  came  to  the 
determination,  that  duty  to  his  friend  and  his  party 
required  him  to  sacrifice  a  position,  more  desirable  in 
a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  and  far  more  pleasing  to 
him,  than  that  to  which  it  was  now  proposed  to  transfer 
him.  He  resigned  the  judgeship  on  the  evening  of  the 
31st,  immediately  after  the  result  of  the  caucus  was 
communicated  to  him,  and  on  the  following  day  was 
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elected  a  senator  for  six  years  from  the  fourth  day  of 
March  ensuing.  He  took  his  seat  in  the  Senate  at  the 
commencement  of  the  next  session,  in  December,  1831. 
His  reputation  for  ability  had  preceded  him  to  Wash- 
ington, and  he  was  complimented  by  being  appointed 
to  the  important  positions  of  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee on  the  judiciary,  and  of  a  member  of  the  commit- 
tee  on  finance. 

Almost  the  first  act  of  his  senatorial  career  w»  the 
defence  of  his  friend  Mr.  Van  Buren,  who  had  been 
appointed,  during  the  recess,  to  the  English  mission. 
As  there  were  older  senators  who  were  more  familiar 
with  the  negotiations  in  regard  to  the  colonial  tradei 
he  had  determined  not  to  take  part  in  the  discussion ; 
but  when  the  politics  of  New  York  were  attacked  by 
Mr.  Clay,  and  Mr.  Van  Buren  and  his  friends  were 
charged  with  being  the  first  to  introduce  party  pro- 
scription in  the  national  politics,  he  could  not  remain 
silent.  He  spoke  twice  during  the  debate,  and  the  fol- 
lowing are  extracts  from  his  remarks : — 

"Tlie  ooeasioa  'which  renders  it  proper,  that  I  lihould  baj  aome- 
thing,  has  aritieii  in  consequence  of  what  has  fallen  from  the  honorable 
senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Clay.)  Hia  attack  was  not  confined  to  the 
nomiDee  (Mr.  Van  Buren ;)  it  reaches  the  state  which  I  represent  in  this 
body.  One  of  the  grounds  of  opposition  to  the  minister  to  London, 
taken  by  the  senator  from  Kentucky,  is  the  pernicious  system  of  party 
potttSoB  adopted  by  the  present  administration,%y  which  the  honors  and 
offices  are  pot  up  to  be  scrambled  for  by  partisans,  dke.,— a  system 
which  the  minister  to  London,  as  the  senator  from  Kentucky  alleges^ 
has  brought  here  from  the  state  in  which  he  formerly  lived,  and  had 
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teioloiratiiiieMtodftOQaipicaoafl  put  in  its 
Iknow,  rir,  tliAt  it  U  the  habit  of  tome  geoUeioak  to  apeak 
nm  or  reproadi  of  the  poUtiee  of  Kew  York.  Like  other  ■taftei,  we 
have  eoDteeti,  and,  ea  a  neoenarf  ooneeqnenoe,  triumphs  and  defeafa 
Tim  etaie  it  large,  with  great  and  diversified  interests;  in  some  parte 
of  i^  oommeroe  is  the  oljeot  of  general  pnrsqit;  in  othersi  maanfaep 
tores  and  agricoltore  are  the  diief  ooooenis  of  its  dtiaona  We  hare 
nen  of  enterprise  and  ti^ents,  who  aspire  to  public  distinetion.  It  ia 
natural  to  expect  firom  these  otrcomstances,  and.  others  that  might  ba 
aUnded  to^  that  her  politics  should  ezdte  more  interest  at  home,  and 
attraetoMre  atlentioa  abroad,  than  those  of  manj  other  atalea  in  tka 
OonMeraoj. 

« It  may  be^  sir,  that  the  politicians  of  New  Yoik  are  not  ao  fiv- 
tidioqa  aa  some  gentlemen  are,  as  to  disclosing  the  principles  on  yghkh 
they  aet  Ihej  boldly  preach  what  they  praetioe.  When  they  era 
enntaniting  for  victory,  they  avow  their  intention  of  enjoying  the  frnila 
ofii  If  they  are  defimted,  they  ezpeok  to  retire  from  cOee;  if  they 
are  ancBaasM,  they  daim,  aa  a  matter  of  right,  the  adraatagea  ef 
aneesaa  They  eee  nothiqg  wrong  in  the  rule,  that  to  the  viate 
bekmgs  the  spoils  of  the  enemy. 

"But  if  there  be  anytfamg  wroQg  in  the  pdUcy  which  the  senator 
from  Eentooky  has  so  stroQgly  reprobated,  he  shodd  know  that  this 
polioy  ia  not  oonfined  to  the  minister  to  London  and  hie  frienda  in 
New  Tork,  but  ia  praetioed  by  hie  (Mr.  Oay'e)  own  political  friemk  in 
that  atate :  he  ahould  know,  that  if  to  one  man,  more  than  any  other 
now  liriog;  the  eastence  of  tiiat  policy  ia  to  be  aeoribed,  it  ia  to  ciw* 
of  the  aenator'a  own  political  frienda  The  praetioe  of  makiag  exten- 
sire  changee  in  the  oflUces,  on  the  change  of  parties  in  that  atate,  waa 
begun,  I  beUere,  before  the  nominee  waa  upon  the  political  atage; 
eertaudy  while  he  was  quite  a  young  man,  and  before  he  had  acquired 
great  considscation  in  pdlitieal  alCurs,  I  must  be  permitted,  air.  ta 
my,  that  of  all  die  partyanen  with  whom  I  have  acted,  or  bean  par- 
tfoularly  aoquaiatet^  (and  the  number  of  such  ia  not  amall)  I  knowef 
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ttft  oM  irho  bM  icted  vitt,  or  tdTlaed  to,  more  uodsratiQii  tbtii  Ibt 
penoa  wlUMe  nommfttlon  we  ere  now  oooricleriiig. 

*  WImb  fbe  eenator  fhHn  Kentucky  ooodeniDi  ilie  preeent  admime* 
Irattei  for  mAkfog  remoTils  from  office,  and  then  aacribee  the  aet  to 
iSb%  pemicioua  syitem  of  politica  importeil  from  New  York,  I  lear  ke 
4oee  not  iufllcieDtlj  eoDeider  the  peculiar  circmnstanoes  under  whidi 
Ike  present  adminiBtration  came  into  power.  General  Jackaon  did  not 
«otte  in  mder  the  same  dreumetancea  that  Mr.  Adams  did,  or  Mr. 
Monroe,  or  Mr.  Madisoa  His  accession  was  like  that  of  Mr.  Jeflbrson. 
He  came  in,  sir,  upon  a  political  revolution.  The  contest  was  without 
«  parallel  Much  political  bitterness  was  engendered.  Oriminations 
«nd  recriminations  were  made.  Slanders  of  a  most  extraordinary  char- 
Mler  flooded  the  land.  When  the  present  chief  magistrate  took  upon 
himself  the  administration  of  the  goTemment,  he  found  almost  all  the 
offices,  from  tiie  highest  to  the  lowest,  filled  by  political  enemies.  *  *  • 

**!  hare  rery  good  reasons  for  belieyiog  that  St  is  the  gentleman's 
nde  of  conduct,  to  take  care  of  his  friends  when  he  is  in  power. 
H  requires  not  the  foresight  of  a  prophet,  to  predict,  that  if  he  shall 
«ioie  into  power,  he  win  take  care  of  hb  friends,  and  if  he  does,  I 
can  assure  him,  I  shall  not  complain;  nor  shall  I  be  in  the  least 
(farprised  if  he  imitates  the  example  whidi  he  now  so  emphatically 


"I  must  again  allude  to  the  grounds  of  the  removal  of  some 
'Mhordbate  cAoers  by  the  present  administration,  in  6rder  that  H 
may  be  understood  upon  what  principle  the  aet  is  vindicated,  and  to 
ffepel  the  charge  of  wanton  proecription.  The  necessities  of  the  late 
ndministratkm  were  such  that  it  compelled  these  officers  to  become 
partisaos  in  the  struggle.  Many  of  them  mingled  in  the  hottest  of  the 
ig^t ;  they  were  paragraph  writers  for  the  newspapers,  and  the  dis- 
tributors of  political  handbills ;  and  thereby  exposed  themselves  to  the 
^idaritude  to  whifih  those  are  always  exposed  for  whom  the  political 
OQotests  in  free  governments  are  waged.  If  mmmff  tkU  cUm  9f 
^ffi>otr%  tktrt  looi  more  mofialiiijf  aUmtUuU  tfpen  the  late  etn^/iiei,  ii 
mat  beeauae  there  wa$  more  Heeaee, 

*The  senaicr  from  Kentucky  has  denounced  removals  fixm  offloa 
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as  a  Tiolation  of  the  freedom  of  opinioii,  and  the  liberty  of  speech  aad 
aetioEL  He  adTocates  a  course  of  conduct  toward  politaeal  oplpooeaki, 
characterized  by  great  moderation  and  forbearance,  and  what  is  aiach 
more,  he  professes  to  have  conlurmcd  his  actions  to  his  precepia.  Wa 
all  of  us,  I  believe,  admire  these  liberal  sentiments,  and  feel  disposed, 
in  our  abstract  speculations,  to  adopt  them  as  the  rule  of  our  ooadoat. 
The  theory  is,  indeed,  beautiful ;  but,  air,  do  we  put  than  in  practiee 
Irhen  brought  to  the  experiment  t  I  would  ask  the  honorable  senator, 
if  he  has,  himself,  practiced  them !  I  will  not  say  he  has  not^ 
he  assures  us  he  has ;  but  I  will  say,  that  some  part  of  his  public 
duct  has  exposed  him  to  a  strong  suspicion  of  having  departed 
the  path  which  he  now  points  out  as  the  true  one,  and  of  bavii^ 
dered  into  that  which  he  now  thinks  it  is  so  censurable  lor  oihsas  ko 
have  pursued. 

"  It  will  be  recollected,  sir,  that  there  is  considerable  patroaaga 
attached  to  the  department  of  state.  To  it  appertains  the  selection  of 
the  newspapers  in  which  the  laws  of  the  United  States  are  published. 
I  well  remember  that  while  that  honorable  senator  waa  at  the  head 
of  that  department,  and  when  the  fortunes  of  the  late  administratioa 
began  to  wane,  the  patronage  of  publishing  the  laws  was  withdrawn 
from  certain  public  journals  which  bad  loag  enjoyed  it  What  waa 
the  cause  of  this  change — this  removal  from  office,  I  believe  I  amy 
call  it  t  It  was  not  a  violent  and  vmdictive  opposition  to  the  existing 
administration.  Some  of  these  journals  had  scarcely  spoken  in  whis- 
pers against  it.  No,  sir,  it  was  for  lukewarmness — for  neutrality.  A 
want  of  zeal  in  the  c^use  of  the  administration  was  alleged  to  be  the 
offence;  proscription  was  the  punishment  Where  was  then  thai 
sacred  regard  for  the  freedom  of  opinion  and  the  liberty  of  speech 
and  action  which  we  now  hear  so  highly  extolled  t  Was  not  this  aA 
attempt  to  control  public  opinion  throi^h  the  medium  of  the  pressi 
and  to  bring  that  press  into  a  subserviency  to  the  views  of  the  men  ia 
power!" 

The  views  expressed  by  Mr.  Marcy  on  the  subject 
of  removals  from  oiBce  show  the  eminently  practical 
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character  of  his  mind.  He  did  not  regard  men  as  an- 
gels, but  looked  upon  them  as  possessing  all  the  attri- 
butes of  mortality,— its  selfishness,  its  passions,  and  its 
prejudices.  The  theory  of  those  who  are  opposed  to 
party  prosaription,  as  it  is  termed,  is  but  a  theory; 
and  it  cannot  well  be  anything  more,  until  the  world 
becomes  a  great  deal  wiser  and  better  than  it  is. 
Washington  himself,  the  pure  and  high-minded,  did 
not  hesitate  to  remove  the  enemies  of  his  administra- 
tion; and  no  politician  ever  persisted  in  continuing 
his  opponents  in  office,  without  blighting  his  pros- 
pects forever 

On  the  8th  of  March,  1832,  Mr.  Maroy  spoke  on 
the  apportionment  bill.  He  had  been  a  member  of 
the  select  committee,  who  reported  on  the  bill,  which 
originated  in  the  House,  and-  therefore  felt  it  incum- 
bent upon  htm  to  explain  anid  vindicate  his  oppo- 
sition to  it.  He  thought  it  unequal,  and  liable  to  the 
jBame  objections  that  called  forth  the  veto  of  Presi- 
dent Washington  in  1792,  because  it  allotted  members 
to  fractions.  -His  speech  was  not  lengthy,  but  a  clear 
and  masterly  effort,  and  mainly  ia  reply  to  Daniel 
Webster  on  tlie  constitutional  principle. 

The  tariff  question  was  agitated  during  the  period  of 
his  service  in  the  Senate.  Various  propositions  were 
brought  forward  and  discussed  ;  a  majority,  perhaps, 
of  the  members  of  both  Houses  being  sincerely  desir- 
ous of  adopting  some  compromise  plan  that  would  sat- 
isfy, or  that  ought  to  satisfy  the  manufacturing  inter- 
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•miSy  and  at  the  flame  time  quiet  the  agitation  in  the 
staple  states.  This  was  Mr.  Mercy's  position.  He 
was  in  favor  of  remoying  the  duties  on  the  non-pro- 
tected articles,  but  opposed  to  any  project  that  re- 
quired protection  to  be  absohitely  givea  op.  On  the 
17th  of  March,  he  voted  for  a  resolution  iatroduoed  by 
Mr.  Clay,  declaring  that  the  duties  on  non-protected 
articles  ought  to  be  abolished,  but  proposed  to  amend 
it,  by  adding  the  following  clause : — **  And  that  the 
duties  on  articles  imported  into  the  United  States^ 
similar  to  such  as  are  made  or  produced  therein,  ougta 
to  be  so  graduated  as  not  to  exclude  such  foreign  ar- 
ticles from  coming  into  competition  in  our  markets 
with  those  made  and  produced  in  the  United  States; 
but  to  establish  the  competition  on  such  terms,  as  shall 
^ive  a  reasonable  encouragement  and  protection  to  the 
manufactures  and  products  of  the  United  States."  He 
desired  to  have  the  whole  tariff  question  opened,  fairly 
and  fully  discussed,  and  finally  settled,  on  an  equitable^ 
just,  and  fiim  basis.  He  wished  to  continue  protec- 
tion to  such  branches  of  industry  as  were  entitled  to 
and  needed  it,  but  not  by  so  doing  to  oppress  any  in- 
terest or  any  section  of  the  country.  As  the  resuk  of 
the  debates  in  Congress  at  this  session,  the  law  of  1833 
was  enacted,  Mr.  Marcy  did  not  approve  of  all  the 
details  of  this  bill,  but  voted  for  it  as  an  improvement 
on  the  old  system,  which,  he  was  satisfied,  ought  not 
4d  be  longer  continued  in  force. 
Since  then,  his  views  upon  this  great  que8ti<»  hav« 
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kept  paee  with  the  tendency  of  the  opinions  of  the 
demooratic  party  toward  a  strict  revenue  tariff.  To 
the  law  of  1842  he  was  unequivocally  opposed,  h 
would  not  be  just  to  him,  however,  to  say  that  he  ap- 
proved of  every  feature  and  clause  of  the  act  of  1846, 
for  that  statesman  or  politician  who  did  so  could 
scarcely  be  found  in  the  country.  In  a  nation  where 
there  are  so  many  conflicting  industrial  interests, 
measures  of  that  kind  must  ever  have  a  compromise 
character.  But  the  general  principles  of  the  law  of 
1846  conformed  so  nearly  to  his  views  that  he  rejoiced 
most  heartily  at  its  passage. 

He  coincided  fully  with  General  Jackson  upon  the 
subject  of  the  United  States  Bank,  voted  against  its 
recharter,  and  approved  of  the  veto.  He  has  sub- 
sequently expressed  his  views  on  this  question,  at  dif- 
ferent  times,  and  always  against  the  expediency,  the 
necessity,  and  the  constitutionality  of  a  national  bank. 

Approving  of  the  principles  of  the  Maysville  veto^ 
he  voted  against  the  bill  provi<Tlng  for  the  improve- 
ment of  harbors  and  rivers  which  was  passed  at  this 
session,  but  failed  to  receive  the  approbation  of  Presi- 
dent Jackson,  because  it  contained  a  number  of  objec- 
tionable objects  of  expenditure.  Among  the  other  im- 
provements specified  in  the  bill,  was  the  removal  of 
the  obstructions  in  the  Hudson  river  below  Albany ; 
and  the  interests  and  inclinations  of  Mr.  Marcy  woukl 
have  led  him  to  vote  in  its  favor,  but,  though  he  ap- 
proved of  this  feature,  he  would  not,  to  gratify  either 
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bis  own  petsonal  feelings,  or  the  wishes  of  his  eonstit- 
uents  on  one  subject,  lend  his  votes  or  sanction  to  "a 
precedent  dangerous  to  the  state."       i 

At  this  session,  also,  Mr.  Marcy  voted  against  Mr. 
Clay's  bill  providing  for  tlie  distribution  of  the  proceeds 
of  the  public  lands  among  the  states.  To  this  measure 
he  has  ever  been  opposed,  and  has  favored  the  antago- 
nist  proposition  of  the  cession  of  the  lands,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  preemption  policy. 

In  consequence  of  the  prevalence  of  the  Asiatic 
cholera  on  the  seaboard,  Mr.  Marcy,  with  most  of  the 
members  of  Congress  from  the  northern  states,  re- 
turned home  at  the  close  of  the  session,  in  the  month 
of  July,  by  way  of  Harrisburg.  In  compliment  to  his 
high  character,  a  public  dinner  was  tendered  to  him 
by  the  republicans  of  that  city,  but  his  stay  there  be- 
ing very  brief  he  felt  conipelled  to  decline  the  invi- 
tation. 

Early  in  the  previous  winter,  Governor  Throop  had 
announced  his  detcu^nination  not  to  become  a  candi- 
date for  reelection,  and  almost  simultaneously  with  the 
announcement.  Judge  Marcy  was  proposed  as  his  suc- 
cessor by  the  New  York  Courier  and  Enquirer,  which 
paper,  however,  did  not  aid  in  his  election,  but  sooa 
after  changed  its  ground  and  opposed  the  democratic 
party  in  the  state  and  nation.  As  if  moved  by  a  spon- 
taneous impulse,  the  republican  papers  in  the  state, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  responded  favorably  to  the 
suggestion ;  and  long  before  the  nominations  were  leg- 
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ularly  made,  it  was  generally  understood  who  the  can- 
didates were  to  be.  During  the  winter  powerful  efforts 
had  been  made  to  bring  forward  General  Root,  but  he 
had  shown  so  many  .symptoms  of  disaffection,  that  but 
little  strength  was  secured  for  him,  and  be  shortly  after- 
ward abandoned  his  old  political  associates,  and  at- 
tached hiniself  to  the  opposition  party. 

The  antimasons  were  early  in  the  field,  having  nom- 
inated Francis  Granger  for  governor  and  Samuel 
Stevens  for  lieute^uant-governor— the  same  ticket  they 
had  supported  in  1630 — at  a  state  convention  held,  in 
the  month  of  June.  The  Herkimer  convention  met 
in  September,  and  •  on  the  first  ballot  for  governor, 
Mr.  Marcy  received  one  hundred  and  thirteen  of  the 
one  hundred  and  nineteen  votes  cast^  The  friends 
of  the  Chenango  Canal  formed  a  powerful  party  in  the 
convention,  and  as  the  eleclion  promised  to  be  warmly 
contested,  both  upon  the  state  and  electoral  tickets, 
John  Tracy,  of  Chenango  county,  a  friend  of  the  pro- 
posed canal,  and  a  prominent  republican  in  that  sec- 
tion of  the  state,  was  selected  without  difiiculty  as  the 
candidate  for  lieutenant-governor. 
,  At  this  election  the  coalition  between  the  national 
republicans  and  antimasons  in  the  state  of  New  York 
was  complete.  The  former  nominated  at  their  con- 
vention and  supported  the  antimasonic  state  ticket, 
and  also  the  electoral  ticket  which  the  antimasons  had 
adopted  ;  the  latter,  however,  contained  a  fair  propor- 
tion of  national  republicans,  and  it  was  tacitly  under- 
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fliood  that  th6  candidates^  if  successful,  would  give  the 
vote  of  the  state  to  Henry  Clay,  or  to  William  Wirt, 
the  nominees  respectively  of  the  national  republican 
and  antimasonic  parties,  if  tlie  election  of  either  could 
thus  be  secured. 

The  canvass  was  warm,  particularly  on  account  of 
the  bank  question  and  other  national  issues,  but  the 
democratic  state  and  electoral  tickets  were  successful. 
Mr.  Granger  ran  ahead  of  the  coalition  electors,  in  the 
Chenango  valley  and  western  districts,  but  as  Judge 
Marcy  was  not  a  mason,  nor  committed  against  the 
Chenango  Canal,  he  was  well  sustained  by  his  party 
friends.  His  majority  over  Mr.  Granget  fell  a  little 
short  of  ten  thousand  in  an  unusually  heavy  poll. 

Parties  in  the  Senate  being  almost  equally  divided, 
Mr.  Marcy  resumed  his  seat  at  the  commencement  of 
the  next  session  of  Congress,  but  resigned  it  in  time  to 
enter  upon  his  duties  as  governor  of  the  state,  on  the 
1st  day  of  January,  1833.  Hie  first  message  was 
looked  for  with  some  interest.  As  a  literary  produc- 
tion, it  called  forth  commendation  from  every  quarter, 
as,  indeed,  was  anticipated  by  those  who  knew  what  a 
practiced  pen  he  wielded.  The  financial  policy  of  the 
state  was,  as  it  had  been  for  several  years,  the  great 
subject  of  interest,  and  it  had  a  deserved  prominence 
in  the  message.  The  annexed  extracts  will  show  the 
chart  he  laid  down  for  his  guidance,  when  he  first  took 
hold  of  the  helm,  which  Governor  Throop  resigned  to 
his  hands  :-^ 
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*  1!1m  Gkntfil  Fond  it  •Imost  wdumtedf  by  tlM  libml  oooMaitioni 
it  iiM  yielded  to  all  tXie  other  fttodi^  by  tbe  payment  of  the  state  debti^ 
and  by  ioroiahiiig^  nnaided  for  tbe  laet  iiw9  yeara»  all  the  mean  for  the 
ordinary  and  extraordinary  ezpeneee  of  the  goremmeni  Tbe  rerenae 
fivm  ibis  fond  baa  at  no  time  be^  tuffioient,  without  the  aTaib  of  a 
general  tax,  to  iatiify  the  demaade  npoo  the  treaaory.  In  order  to 
maei  theee  demandi^  and  to  reUere  oar  fiecal  affyia  from  embarraae* 
menfa^it  became  oeceeiHyi  in  eighteen  bondred  and  foorteeiv  to  impoea 
a  tax  of  two  milb  on  each  doUar  of  the  Taloation  of  real  and  personal 
property  in  the  staioi  lUs  tax  waa  oontiniied  until  eighteen  hnn- 
dred  and  eighteen;  then  it  waa  reduced  to  one  mill;  in  eigbteea 
hundred  and  twenty-fonr  to  half  a  mill,  and  hi  eii^ileen  fanndred  and 
twanty-eeven  it  was  whoDy  discontinued.  When  the  legislature 
refosed  to  continue  the  tax,  it  was  well  understood  that  the  Oenersl 
Fund  oould  not  long  sustain  the  burden  east  upon  it ;  that  its  capital 
would  be  rapidly  reduced,  and  soon  exhausted.  Though  this  erenl 
has  not  approached  so  rapidly  as  waa  anticipated,  it  is  now  al  hand, 
and  this  session  should  not,  in  my  judgment^  be  permitted  to  pasa 
away  without  proTidiag  the  means^  by  the  adoption  of  eome  setUed 
plan,  to  satisfy  the  demands  that  must  inevitably  be  made  upon  tha 
treasury.  The  annual  expenses  of  the  goTemment,  in  future  years, 
will  not  foil  &r  below  three  hundred  thousand  dollan,  and  all  tiia 
available  means  for  the  current  year,  other  than  a  resort  to  tito  remain- 
ing capital  of  the  Qeneral  Fund,  will  be  less  than  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars. 

*  Accord iiy  to  the  statevMut  of  the  Comptroller,  the  capital  of  this 
fond  is  now  only  flye  hundred  and  serenty-eight  thousand  three  hundred 
and  tea  dollan ;  and  if  from  this  amount  be  deducted  the  deh^dne  for 
the  stock  issued  to  John  Jacob  Astor,  now  payable  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
state,  this  capital  may  be  regarded  as  almost  entirely  expended  At 
the  period  when  tbe  state  tax  was  discontinued,  Ihad  the  chaige  of  the 
financial  department  of  the  government  DisapproviQg  of  the  policy 
of  impairing  the  General  Fund,  I  recommended  the  continuance  of  tha 
tax;  and  m  subsequent  yean  I  deemed  it  n^  duty  to  urge  a  ratam 
toti    It  would  be  usalsBs  to  attend  now  to  datenniDft  whatbar  tim 
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policy  thus  recommended,  and  I  befieve  ererj  year  linoe  nrged  npoB 
the  legisUf  ure  by  the  bead  of  that  department,  and  for  ifae  three  last 
years  by  the  Eze/sutiye,  was  preferable  to  the  course  whidi  baa  been 
pnreued.  We  are  now  bronght  to  a  condition  in  which  the  expedient 
heretofore  nsed  for  meeting  the  demands  on  the  treasury,  can  be  no 
longer  resorted  to,  and  a  new  system  cf  revenne  mast  be  deviaed. 

**  A  moTement  has  been  made  for  the  purpoM  of  releasing  the 
auction  and  salt  duties  firom  the  oonstitntional  pledge  by  which  they  are 
seenred  to  the  canal  fund.  If  this  measure  should  bo  oonsummated, 
and  the  avails  of  these  duties  restored  to  the  General  Fund,  and  the 
amount  of  the  income  from  these  sotirees  should  not  be  materially 
afiEbcted  by  the  anticipated  change  in  the  salt  duty,  or  the  possible 
legislation  of  Congress  in  relation  to  auction  sales, — ^the  rerenoe  would 
in  this  mannor  receive  an  augmentation  which  will  render  it  nearly,  or 
quite  equal  to  the  demands  upon  it.  But  it  will  be  perceived,  that  this 
proposed  measure  h  beset  with  contingencies  which  cannot  be  efllee- 
tually  controlled  by  your  legislation.  The  people  tnay  not  approve  of 
the  proposition  to  release  the  pledge ;  and  if  they  should,  it  may  not 
be  deemed  wise  to  draw,  after  the  canal  debt  is  pud,  a  large  revenuA 
from  these  sources,  or  to  devote  what  may  be  thence  drawn  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  government 

*  ^e  tenals  are  rapidly  accumulating  the  means  for  the  extinguish- 
ment of  the  debt  for  which  their  income  is  hypothecated.  When  this 
object  is  accomplished,  the  tolls  may,  with  fair  claims  of  justice,  be 
resorted  to,  for  the  means  of  replenishing  the  treasury,  to  an  amount 
at  least  equal  to  the  sum  abstracted,  for  the  benefit  of  the  canals, 
from  the  General  Fund.  On  whatever  prindple  this  account  shall  be 
stated,  the  sum  that  will  be  found  due,  will  probably  be  ^£Scient, 
not  only  to  reimburse  any  loans  which  may  be  made  for  defraying 
the  expenses  of  the  government,  but  to  afford  a  temporary  aid  to  such 
works  of  internal  improvement  as  the  state  may  think  it  wise  and 
prudent  to  undertake. 

'*The  money  diverted  from  the  General  Fund  to  the  use  of  the 
cansda,  belongs  equally  to  the  citisens  in  all  parts  of  the  state ;  but 
the«bject  to  which  it  was  appropriated,  though  eminently  beneficial 
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WIS  not  «>  to  aU  in  an  eqaal  degree.  The  inhabitants,  in  districts  of 
the  state  remote  from  the  canals,  do  not  derive  as  moch  advantage 
from  them,  as  thoeo  in  their  immediate  vicioitj ;  they  will  therefore 
naturally  prefer  to  hare  the  treasury  repleoished  by  a  repayment  of 
the  eontributions  made  to  the  canals,  rather  than  by  resorting  to  a 
general  tax.  The  justice  of  a  daim  npon  the  revenue  of  the  canals  to 
soma  extent*  in  &Tor  of  the  General  Fimd,  -will  probably  not  be  denied ; 
bat  the  amount  which  shall  be  repaid,  and  the  objects  to  which  it 
shall  be  appropriated,  will  doubtless  give  rise  to  much  diversity  of 
opinion.  If  we  were  prepared  to  settle  these  questions,  we  have  not 
the  power  to  do  so ;  they  must  be  left  for  our  successors.  Shall  wa 
then  anticipate  their  decision,  and  accumulate  a  debt  for  the  ordinary 
expenses  of  the  government*  trusting  to  the  future  appropriations  ^f 
the  income  of  the  canals,  for  its  repayment  I  Without  a  confident 
reliance  on  this,  or  some  other  certain  and  specific  resource  for  ite 
redemption,  there  are,  in  my  mind,  strong  objections  to  the  creation 
of  .such  a  debt.  A  national  debt  has  been  regarded  by  the  true 
friends  of  a  republican  government  as  a  national  evil.  When  the 
pubUc  funds  are  not  drawn  immediately  from  the  people,  a  proper 
senae  of  dependence  on  the  part  of  those  who  have  the  appropriation 
of  them  is  lost;  and  a  salutary  dieck  to  improvident  and  profuse 
expenditure  is  removed.  When  the  motive  for  the  constituent  to 
scrutinize  the  conduct  of  ihe  representative  is  enfeebled,  the  latter 
ceases  to  feel  and  act  under  the  consciousness  of  a  due  accountability. 
If  tha  force  of  this  relationship  in  a  government  like  ours  be  weakened, 
the  action  of  the  whole  political  system  is  deranged ;  economy  is  no 
longer  regarded  as  a  political  virtue ;  public  spirit  loses  its  true  aim; 
and  ita  energies  are  directed  to  personal  and  ignoble  ends.  A  large 
funded  debt  has  a  tendency  to  create  artificial  distinctions  among  the 
people— to  divide  society  into  the  rich  and  the  poor,  and  to  bring 
about  a  state  of  things,  in  which  labor  is  made  tributary  to  wealth, 
and  power  purchased  by  influence.  At  this  time,  when  the  general 
government  is  presenting  for  the  admiration  of  the  world  the  unpre* 
cedanted  fact*  of  the  total  extinguishment  of  h  large  national  debt,  it 
wonld  ill  become  thia  state,  eminently  distinguished  fbr  her  wealth,  her 
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refouroes,  and  (iie  enterprUing  spirit  of  her  cituana,  toooimienMi  in  np 
degree,  this  impressive  political  lesson,  by  the  oommencement  of  a  debt- 
for  the  purpose  of  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  gOTernment. 

"  A  national  debt  may  be  the  rissult  of  inevitable  neoossity.  Hm 
eflbrts  which  nations  are  sometimes  required  to  make,  to  recover  their 
civil  liberty,  or  to  defend  their  rights,  may  inTolve  an  ezpenditur* 
beyond  their  present  ability  to  pay.  A  debt  thus  contracted  ooo&n 
no  reproach,  and  its  payment  may  be  deferred  until  the  people  tiiat 
ineunred  it,  have  replenished  their  resources,  and  become  able  to  aoa- 
tain  the  burden  of  discharging  it,  without  withering  their  prosperity. 
Such  was  the  origin  of  our  national  debt^  and  such  has  been  oar 
course  m  regard  to  its  payment  The  debt  contracted  by  this  state  cb 
account  of  the  canals,  is  justified  on  a  diflferent  principl&  The  objeefc 
for  which  it  was  incurred,  was  specific,  and  ample  means  for  ili 
speedy  redemption  were  provided  in  the  very  act  which  authoriaed  it 
It  could  in  no  event  have  been  forwarded  on  to  a  future  age,  aa  ib 
inoombrance  upon  it,  to  be  paid  by  a  general  tax,  without  a  violatMa- 
of  the  most  solemn  pledges. 

**  Whether  a  resort  to  a  general  tax,  moderate  in  amount,  in  order 
to  provide  the  means  to  meet  exigencies  of  the  goyemment  ahall  be 
forborne,  and  a  reliance  be  placed  on  the  chance  of  deriving  snfBdcat 
aid  for  that  purpose  from  the  duties  on  salt  and  auction  sales ;  or  a 
debt  shall  be  contracted,  with  a  view  to  its  redemption,  from  the 
canal  revenue,  after  it  is  relieved  from  its  present  hypothecation ;  ara 
questions  which  may  with  propriety  be  left  to  the  immediate  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people.  K  upon  due  deliberation,  yon  should 
determine  to  levy  a  tax,  and  leave  the  other  rerenuee  unanticipated 
and  unimpaired,  to  be  managed  and  disposed  of  by  your  sneoeasor% 
aa  the  best  interests  of  the  state  shall  indicate,  when  the  eisisting 
UMumbraace  ia  removed,  I  feel  the  fiillest  confidence  that  the  pei^tla 
will  cheerfully  acquiesce  in  the  decision. 

"There  u  no  subject  connected  with  our  local  affiurs  thalw« 
can  contemplate  with  so  much  sati^action  as  our  works  of  inlaraal 
improvement « T%e  adrantagea  resulting  from  them  are  folt  in  all 
parts  of  the  state,  and  in  the  diversified  occupationa  of  ow  cUh 
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Steryvhere  their  beneficial  effects  are  visible,  bearing  testimony  to 
the  wisdom  which  conceived  the  system,  and  to  the  enterprise  whidi 
put  it  into  practical  operation.  The  peculiar  formation,  indicated 
at  an  early  period  to  some  of  our  enlightened  and  sagacious  citizens^ 
the  practicability,  as  well  as  the  usefulness,  of  connecting  the  great 
northern  and  western  lakes  with  the  Atlantie  ocean  by  means  of  artificial 
water  communications.  The  enterprise  of  the  present  age  has  most 
successfully  carried  into  effect  the  grand  conceptions  of  the  past 
The  spirit  which  prompted  lis  to  enter  upon  this  system  was  not^ 
however,  wild  and  reckless;  while  it  anxiously  sought  the  end,  it 
carefully  estimated  and  wisely  provided  the  means  for  its  attainment* 
Though  much  has  been  done  to  improve  the  condition  of  our  state, 
much  yet  remains  to  be  done.  While  we  allow  the  success  which  hae 
attended  our  efforts  at  home,  to  impel  us  forward  in  the  career  of 
improvement,  we  should  not  be  regardless  of  the  less  fortunate  effects 
whidi  have  resulted  from  similar  enterprises  abroad.  On  the  one 
hand,  it  would  be  unworthy  of  the  character  of  the  state  to  pause  in 
this  career :  on  the  other,  it  would  be  more  unwise  to  rush  forward  m 
it,  accumulating  burdens  upon  the  people  without  aeemring  proportion- 
ate advantages. 

"From  all  internal  improvements,  there  necessarily  result  local 
benefits,  and  it  is  natural  that  those  parts  of  the  state  which  have  not 
participated  in  them  should  indulge  an  impatient  desire  to  do  so^ 
Wise  legidLation  should  endeavor  to  gratify  this  desire  as  f ar  ae 
practicable,  when  it  can  be  done  with  doe  regard  to  the  public  interest. 
Local  interests  concurring  with,  or  pretending  to,  the  general  good, 
will  devise  and  press  upon  your  consideration  particular  plans  for 
improvement,  both  by  canaU  and  roads ;  and  if  you  should  deter- 
mine that  it  was  expedient  to  do  more  at  present  than  to  com- 
plete those  already  begun,  the  difficult  and  responsible  duty  of 
selection  will  devolve  on  you.  Though  revenue  is  not  the  sole 
consideration  that  should  influence  your  decision,  it  ought  to  have 
great  weight  with  you,  for  it  will  be  a  test  of  the  public  usefulness 
of  the  work.    In  my  judgment,  the  first  object  of  inquiry  should  be,  to 

ascertain,  as  aecorately  as  possible,  the  «ftmotmt  of  expenditure  a 
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proposed  work  will  iuTolTe ;  and  next,  the  ■mount  of  rewiiie  tbal 
may  be  derived  firom  it  If  the  revenue  promises  to  be  sufficient  to 
keep  it  in  repair  when  finished,  to  defray  the  expenses  of  luperki- 
tendence  and  the  collection  of  tolls,  and  to  meet  the  claims  for  ioteresi 
on  the  capital  expended,  sound  policy  requires  that  it  should  be  ooi^ 
Btructed.  Even  if  a  less  favorable  result  should  be  anticipated  for  a 
few  years,  the  question  of  authorizing  the  construction  of  a  public  work 
may  yet  be  very  properly  entertained.  An  improvement,  opening  aa 
easy  and  cheap  communication  into  the  mterior  of  any  part  of  the  state, 
would  soon  develop  new  resources  in  that  section,  increase  the  qoanUtj 
of  its  productions,  and  expand  its  trade.  If  it  should  require  the  lapse 
of  a  few  years  to  produce  these  effects,  and  to  increase  the  revenue  to 
an  amount  sufficient  for  the  purposes  before  specified,  this  would  oon- 
stitute  no  conduaive  objection  to  the  undertaking.  Should  the  proposed 
work  be  connected  with  those  now  in  operation,  the  effect  that  it  might 
have  on  the  productiveness  of  them,  should  also  be  regarded,  and,  to  ft 
reasonable  extent,  influence  your  decision.  Improvements  that  wiU 
insure  these  results  at  the  time  of  their  completion,  or  shortly  there- 
after,  should  inspire  no  dread  that  a  general  burden  will  be  cast  upon 
the  state,  to  discharge  the  debt  created  for  their  construction ;  becans* 
the  gradual  growth  of  the  adjacent  country,  and  consequently  the  ex- 
tension of  trade,  will  increase  the  revenue,  until  there  will  ultimately 
be  a  surplus  to  be  applied  in  redemption  of  the  debt  contracted  on 
their  aocount" 
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It  was  remarked  by  an  able  English  writer,  who 
visited  this  country  many  years  ago,  that  ours  is  "  en- 
tirely a  government  of  opinion,"  and  whatever  "  the 
[American]  people  wish  is  done."*  In  a  democratic 
community,  says  De  Tocqueville,t  "  opinion  is  more 
than  ever  mistress  of  the  world :"  yet,  however  true 

*  Excursion  through  thi  United  States  and  Canada,  p.  10. 
f  Democracy  in  America,  Part  IL,  book  I,  chap.  2^ 
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this  may  be  in  the  general,  public  opinion,  in  its  prac- 
tical expression,  is  not  always  *'  the  absolute  power  of 
a  majority,"  as  the  French  philosopher  and  statesman 
supposes,  unless,  indeed,  the  experience  of  1848  may 
have  impressed  him  to  the  contrary;  but  it  is  often- 
times the  sentiment  of  a  mere  minority,  either  forced 
upon  the  acceptance  of  those  who  hold  the  balance  of 
power  by  political  considerations,  or  tolerated  by  them 
for  special  reasons  which  may  be  but  slightly  connected 
with  the  subject  matter  itself.  Where  an  opinion  be- 
comes absolutely  that  of  a  majority,  and  is  cherished 
in  earnestness  and  sincerity  by  all  the  components  of 
the  majority,  it  undoubtedly  exercises  a  controlling 
influence;  and  the  governmental  action  which  it  in- 
vokes, and  never  fails  to  secure  in  the  end,  may  be  said 
to  be  the  result  of  public  opinion.  In  this  sense,  and 
in  such  a  case,  what  the  American  people  wish,  is  done. 
But  the  opposite  is  also  frequently  true,  and  what  the 
American  people  do  not  wish  is  done  ;  and  when  done, 
they  do  not  attempt  to  undo  it.  Circumstances  shape 
the  fortunes  of  states  as  of  individuals ;  and  political 
accidents,  and  apparently  inconsequent  facts,  sometimes 
lead  to  important  results.  In  the  politics,  and  in  the 
legislation  of  democratic  governments,  minorities  often 
carry  their  ends,  by  obtaining  the  aid  of  those  who  are 
indifferent  or  neutral  in  respect  of  those  ends ;  or,  where 
two  great  parties  exist,  by  forming  a  third  party,  and 
threatening  to  unite,  or  actually  uniting,  with  one  or 
the  other  of  the  principal  organizations. 
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The  state  of  New  York  furnishes  mauy  illustrations 
of  this  fact,  in  her  history.  It  is  very  doubtful  whether 
a  majority  of  the  people  originally  approved  of  the  con- 
struction of  the  Erie  and  Champlain  canals,  but  the 
interest  arrayed  in  their  favor  was  a  powerful  one,  and 
by  combining  with  a  political  party,  and  by  tempo- 
rary accessions  from  other  quarters,  it  secured  sufficient 
strength  to  command  success  before  the  legislature; 
yet  public  opinion  never  underwent  any  material  change, 
till  the  utility  and  practicability  of  those  works  had 
been  actually  demonstrated  by  their  completion  and 
employment  in  the  purposes  of  navigation.  Antima* 
sonry  was,  in  the  first  place,  confined  to  a  comparative 
few ;  but  it  fairly  forced  itself  upon  a  large  and  influen- 
tial party,  which,  had  the  masons  stood  firmly  by  the 
institution  that  was  the  object  of  its  assaults,  would 
have  gained  the  ascendency  in  the  state ;  and  still,  a 
majority  of  the  people  would  not  have  been  antimasons. 
So,  too,  of  abolitionism :  at  the  beginning,  it  was  treated 
with  contempt  by  men  of  all  parties,  but  it  soon  became 
an  important  element  in  the  politics  of  New  York,  and 
controlled  them  in  fact,  long  before  a  majority  of  the 
electors,  if  that  be  the  case  even  now,  had  manifested 
a  disposition  to  embrace  its  principles.  The  lateral 
canal  interest,  by  which  the  Chenango  canal  project 
was  put  forward  as  a  pioneer  measure,  possessed  but 
little  power  at  first ;  but  it  was  earnest,  importunate, 
and  determined;  defeat  only  made  it  stronger;  and 
disappointment  but  stimulated  it  to  greater  exertions. 
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In  theend,  it  made  captive  of  both  parties,  and  triumph- 
ed over  all  opposition ;  and  yet  at  no  time  was  it  sus- 
tained by  the  favorable  wishes  of  a  majority  of  the 
people.  The  minority,  taking  advantage  of  party  di- 
visions and  interests,  tyrannized  over  the  majority. 

Governor  Marcy  was  not  committed,  either  one  way 
or  the  other,  upon  the  subject  of  the  Chenango  canal, 
at  the  time  of  his  election ;  and  in  his  first  annual  mes- 
sage, after  stating  that  there  were  conflicting  opinions 
in  regard  to  the  cost  of  the  proposed  work,  and  the 
probable  amount  of  revenue  it  would  yield,  upon  which 
the  legislature  should  decide,  he  merely  commended  it 
to  their  favorable  notice,  with  the  expression  of  the 
hope  that  its  merits  might  be  found  such  as  to  induce 
them  to  authorize  its  construction.  His  views  upon 
the  subject  of  the  finances  of  the  state,  difiered  but 
slightly  from  those  of  his  predecessor,  but  he  occupied 
a  more  impartial  position,  for  the  reason  that  he  lived 
in  a  aection  where  the  local  interests  opposed  to,  or  in 
favor  of  the  canal,  exerted  no  direct  influence.  Along 
the  whole  line  of  the  Erie  canal,  and  particularly  in 
Western  New  York,  there  was  a  strong  feeling  against 
the  Chenango  canal,  because  it  was  thought  that  if  the 
work  should  be  constructed,  it  would  not  be  a  profitable 
ooncern,  but  would  become  a  charge  upon  the  state 
treasury,  and  thus  either  require  the  imposition  of  a 
direct  tax,  or  prevent  any  reduction  of  the  tolls  on  the 
Erie  and  Champlain  canals. 

But  while  Govemoi:  Marcy  was  opposed  to  the  crea- 
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tion  of  a  state  debt  for  objects  of  internal  improvement, 
relying  for  its  repayment  entirely  upon  prospective 
revenues,  he  did  not  occupy  the  extreme  ground  held 
by  Colonel  Young  and  a  majority  of  the  canal  commis- 
sioners, that  no  work  ought  to  be  commenced  that  would 
not  be  immediately  profitable.  His  position  was  a 
moderate  one ;  he  was  not  illiberal  on  the  one  hand, 
nor  friendly  to  lavish  expenditures  on  the  other.  He 
had  none  of  the  overstrained  parsimony  of  WarburtoiH 
of  whom  Moore  has  said, 

**  He  would  most  willingly  cut  down 
The  holiest  gjoves  on  PinduB*  mount. 
To  turn  the  thnber  to  account  ** 
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nor  was  he  in  the  least  inclined  to  followed  the  prodigal 
example  of  Pitt,  which  almost  wrecked  the  financial 
hopes  of  England  beyond  the  prospect  of  recovery. 
He  stood  between  extremes.  He  was  not  opposed  to 
everything  like  change  or  improvement,  nor  blinded 
by  the  fanciful  and  deceitful  visions  of  future  prosperity 
which  lured  only  to  ruin  and  disgrace ;  but  in  favor  of - 
that  sound  and  healthy  progress  which  alone  conduces 
to  the  permanent  welfare  and  happiness  of  a  people  or 
a  state. 

As  the  salt  and  auction  duties  bad  been  originally 
pledged  and  set  apart  for  the  payment  of  the  canal 
debt,  and  a  direct  tax  levied  to  make  up  the  deficiency 
in  the  General  Fund, — and  as  the  people  of  the  whola 
state  had  thus  contributed  to  the  construction  of  the  Erie 
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and  Champlain  canals,  he  thought  it  only  just  and  right 
that  other  sections  should  be  similarly  aided,  in  the  de- 
velopment of  their  resources,  out  of  the  fund  derived 
from  the  canal  revenues,  so  far  as  it  could  be  done 
without  adding  to  the  debt  of  the  state,  or  impairing 
its  credit. 

Another  feature  in  the  character  and  course  of  Gov- 
ernor Marcy  may  be  mentioned  here.  He  was  not  a 
timid  man,  nor  afraid  of  incurring  responsibility ;  but 
being  a  shrewd  observer,  and  possessing  an  almost  in- 
tuitive knowledge  of  men,  he  knew  that  it  was  wiser, 
and  generally  safer,  to  persuade  rather  than  to  compel, 
and  he  allowed  the  legislature  of  the  state  a  wide  lati- 
tude in  deciding  upon  aH  questions  affecting  the  in- 
terests of  their  constituents,  so  long  as  the  provisions 
of  the  constitution  were  not  disregarded. 

At  the  winter  session  of  the  legislature  in  1833,  the 
friends  of  the  Chenango  canal  were  prompt  to  urge 
their  favorite  project.  It  had,  doubtless,  been  tacitly 
understood,  during  the  preceding  canvass,  that  the 
application  would  be  favorably  regarded  by  the  demo- 
cratic meml^ers  of  the  legislature ;  for  it  was  pretty 
evident  that  a  further  denial  of  the  application  would 
hazard  the  ascendency  of  the  party ;  and,  conceding 
the  merits  of  the  proposed  measure,  the  time,  and  the 
condition  of  the  state  finances,  were  not  unfavorable  to 
the  commencement  of  the  work.  A  bill  authorizing 
the  immediate  construction  of  the  canal,  passed  both 
houses  at  this  session,  and  was  approved  by  the  gover- 
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nor.  Heretofore,  this  project  had  received  the  support 
of  the  leading  antimasons  in  western  New  York»  but 
most  of  the  members,  of  both  parties,  from  that  section  of 
the  state,  opposed  the  law  as  finally  enacted,  because  it 
contained  a  provision,  inserted  to  meet  the  views  of 
Governor  Marcy,  that  if  the  appropriation  based  upon 
the  estimates  should  not  be  sufficient,  the  deficiency 
should  be  made  up  out  of  the  canal  fund.  This  provi- 
sion, it  was  apprehended,  might  interfere  with  the  re* 
duction  of  tolls  on  the  Erie  canal,  and  hence  the  votes- 
of  the  western  members. 

Throughout  the  whole  period  of  Governor  Marcy's 
administration,  with  the  exception  of  a  portion  of  the 
last  term,  the  legislatiure  was  beset  by  applicants  for 
bank  charters.  The  United  States  Bank  veto  of  Presi- 
dent Jackson  in  1832,  created  an  anticipated  necessity 
for  the  further  increase  of  banking  capital  under  the 
state  laws ;  and  the  inordinate  profits  of  the  stale  banks^ 
in  consequence  of  the  removal  of  the  deposits  in  1833^ 
during  the  era  of  speculation  that  ensued,  heightened 
the  mania  for  charters  to  such  an  extent,  that  it  threat* 
ened  to  bear  down  everything  before  it.  The  influence 
of  the  gavernor,  willing  as  he  was  to  leave  matters  of 
this  kind  entirely  in  the  hands  of  tlie  legislature,  wa» 
exerted  against  any  undue  augmentation  of  this  pow* 
erful  interest,  and  he  favored  only  such  an  addition  to 
the  banking  capital  of  the  state  as  was  rendered  neces* 
sary  by  the  increase  of  business.  He  could  not  pre* 
vent  the  corruptions  and  mal-practices,  always  incident 
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to  legislation,  affecting  moneyed  or  stock  interests,  yet 
bis  influence  was  salutary.  In  1833,  but  eight  charters 
were  granted ;  in  1834,  of  one  hundred  and  five  appli- 
cations, only  seven  were  favorably  regarded  ;  in  1835» 
not  a  single  charter  was  granted ;  and  during  the  re- 
mainder of  his  administration,  but  two  or  three  banks 
were  incorporated. 

In  his  annual  message  in  1834,  the  governor  advised 
extreme  caution  in  granting  bank  charters,  and  sug- 
gested the  propriety  of  making  some  provision  whereby 
the  stock  of  newly  chartered  banks  should  go  into  the 
hands  of  the  permanent  holders  worth  only  its  par  value. 
He  also  recommended  the  reduction  of  the  rate  of  in- 
terest on  bank  loans  to  six  per  cent.  These  two  meas- 
ures, he  thought,  would  have  the  tendency  to  diminish 
the  number  of  applications.  The  first  was  not  found 
to  be  practicable,  but  the  rate  of  interest  was  afterward 
reduced  in  accordance  with  his  recommendation.  With 
respect  to  the  lateral  canals,  he  avowed  himself  in  favor 
of  constructing  works  subordmate  to  .the  Erie  canal, 
when  the  finances  of  the  state  would  permit;  but  he 
enjoined  it  upon  the  legislature  to  remember  the  cau- 
tious policy  of  former  years,  and  not  by  imprudent 
haste,  to  put  in  hazard  the  whole  system  of  internal 
improvements. 

In  the  autumn  of  1833,  the  public  deposits  were  re- 
moved from  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  and  that 
institution  immediately  commenced  a  rapid  curtailment 
of  its  discounts,  and  pressed  the  collection  of  debts  doe 
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it,  with  unexampled  harshness  and  severity.  The  money 
niarket  at  once  became  affected,  and  business  men,  either 
directly  or  indirectly  dependent  upon  the  bank,  were 
much  embarrassed.  In  the  city  of  New  York,  the 
pressure  was  for  a  time  quite  severe,  but  the  state  banks 
were  desirous  of  assisting  their  customers  as  far  ad 
possible  in  this  emergency.  It  was  feared,  however, 
that  if  they  should  extend  their  accommodations  and 
increase  their  circulation,  they  would  incur  the  hostility 
of  the  United  States  Bank,  and  be  obliged  to  suspend 
specie  payments.  To  protect  the  people  of  the  state, 
and  its  commercial,  agricultural,  and  industrial  interests, 
against  so  great  a  calamity,  Governor  Marcy  recom- 
mended, in  a  special  message  to  the  legislature,  on  the 
24th  of  March,  1834,  a  loan  of  the  credit  of  the  state 
to  the  banks,  in  the  form  of  state  stock,  to  the  amount 
of  four  or  five  millions  of  dollars.  This  recommenda- 
tion was  approved  by  the  legislature,  and  a:  law  was 
passed  in  conformity  therewith.  This  law,  termed  by 
the  political  opponents  of  the  governor,  "  Marcy 's  Mort- 
gage," was  never  carried  into  effect,  as  the  banks  proved 
able  to  sustain  themselves  without  the  assistance  of  the 
state ;  but  throughout  the  summer  and  fall  of  1834,  it 
was  a  prominent  theme  for  animadversion  in  the  op- 
position papers. 

Antimasonry  ceased  to  exist,  as  a  political  organiza- 
tion, soon  after  the  coalition  in  1832,  by  reason  of  the 
virtual  disbanding  of  the  masonic  fraternity.  The  ori- 
ginal founders  of  that  party  claimed  to  be  totally  oi>- 
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posed  to  all  secret  societies,  but  this  principle  they  were 
unable  to  sustain.  Associations  of  the  same  character 
existed  during  the  whole  period  of  the  antimasonic  ex- 
citennent,  within  the  state  of  New  York,  and  they  never 
suspended  their  operations.  The  object  of  attack,  in 
effect,  was  merely  the  masonic  institution ;  and  the  prac- 
tical result  was  to  put  it,  as  it  were,  temporarily  in 
abeyance.  The  institution  was  not  destroyed,  but  re- 
formed somewhat,  and  then  revived.  If  its  power  may 
be  measured  by  numbers,  it  now  wields  a  still  greater 
influence  than  ever ;  and  the  very  weak  hold  which 
the  principle  of  opposition  to  secret  societies  took  upon 
the  public  mind,  is  evinced  by  the  fact,  that  many  promi- 
nent antimasons  in  western  New  York,  in  the  old  "  in- 
fected district,''  are  at  this  time  members  of  the  masonic 
society,  and  a  still  greater  number  belong  to  other  as- 
sociations framed  after  that  as  a  model,  and  liable  to 
the  same  objections,  whether  justly  or  unjustly  is  not 
material  to  the  present  writing,  once  urged  against 
masonry. 

Opposition  to  the  veto  of  the  United  States  Bank 
and  the  removal  of  the  deposits,  furnished  a  sort  of 
common  ground  or  principle  on  which  the  various  po- 
litical elements  and  organizations  hostile  to  General 
Jackson  and  his  friends,  could  unite.  In  the  winter  of 
1834,  the  coalition  of  the  national  republicans  and  an- 
timasons in  the  state  of  New  York,  was  made  complete, 
by  the  adoption  of  a  common  name.  They  now  as- 
sumed the  appellation  of  Whigs,  which  was  shortly 
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afterward  adopted  by  the  entire  opposition  to  the  demo- 
cratic  party  of  the  Union,  with  the  exception  of  a  small 
faction  of  the  State  Rights'  party  headed  by  John  C. 
Calhoun. 

From  the  time  of  the  removal  of  the  deposits  till  the 
fall  elections  in  1834,  the  financial  measures  of  the  gene* 
ral  administration  were  the  principal  topics  of  discus* 
sion,  and  state  questions  were  forced  to  give  place  to 
them.  A  last  powerful  effort  was  made  by  the  United 
States  Bank  to  produce  a  reaction  of  popular  feeling* 
favorable  to  that  institution,  and  the  canvass  for  the 
gubernatorial  election  opened  early  in  New  York,  and 
was  conducted  with  much  spirit.  The  administration 
of  Governor  Marcy  had  been  so  entirely  satisfactory 
to  his  party,  that  he  was  unanimously  nominated  for 
reelection,  at  the  Herkimer  convention,  held  on  the 
10th  of  September,  1834.  Lieutenant-governor  Tracy 
was  also  renominated  with  like  unanimity.  The  whig 
candidates  were  William  H.  Seward,  of  Cayuga  county, 
formerly  a  leading  antimason,  and  Silas  M.  Stilwell,of 
the  city  of  New  York. 

Although  the  removal  of  the  deposits,  and  the  na- 
tional bank  question,  were  topics  of  so  great  prominence 
in  the  political  discussions  of  this  year,  the  loan  law 
recommended  by  Governor  Marcy  was  not  overlooked, 
and  an  attempt  was  made  to  render  him  unpopular  with 
the  people  in  consequence  of  it.  The  connection  of 
the  general  administration  with  the  state  banks,  and 
the  alleged  favoritism  shown  to  the  safety  fund  institu- 
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tions  by  the  state  authorities,  were  likewise  subjects  of 
partisan  controversy.  The  safety  fund  system  was 
vefaeinently  attacked  in  the  whig  papers ;  it  was  called 
a  politico-commercial  scheme,  and  the  banks  chartered 
under  it  were  said  to  be  entirely  under  the  control  of 
the  Albany  Regency.  This  assertion,  probably,  was 
not  well  founded,  for  it  is  certain  that  a  large  majority 
of  the  state  banks  in  New  York  were  owned  or  con- 
trolled by  active  members  of  the  whig  party. 

The  democratic  state  ticket  succeeded  by  a  much 
larger  majority  than  in  1832.  Over  three  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  votes  were  cast  for  governor ;  and  the 
majority  of  Governor  Marcy  over  his  opponent  was 
nearly  thirteen  thousand. 

In  his  next  message  to  the  legislature,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  his  second  term,  Governor  Marcy  re- 
peated his  former  views  upon  the  state  finances,  and 
advised  a  continuance  of  the  cautious  policy  which  had 
been  pursued.  Apprehending  a  diversion  of  the  western 
trade  in  favor  of  Pennsylvania,  in  consequence  of  the 
facilities  afforded  by  her  extensive  system  of  internal 
improvements,  the  friends  of  the  Erie  canal  had  for 
some  time  urged  its  enlargement,  in  order  that  its  ca- 
pacity might  keep  pace  with  the  increase  of  business. 
The  governor  invoked  the  attention  of  the  legislature 
to  this  subject,  justly  regarding  it  as  one  of  paramount 
importance,  because  the  Erie  canal  was  the  back-bone, 
so  to  speak,  of  the  canal  system  of  the  state.  He  ex- 
pressed himself  in  favor  of  the  enlargement,  to  be  car- 
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ried  on  as  rapidly  as  the  surplus  revenues  arising  from 
tolls  would  permit.  In  accordance  with  his  advice,  the 
legislature,  during. this  session,  authorized  the  surplus 
revenue  to  be  applied  to  the  enlargement  and  improve* 
ment  of  the  Erie  canal,  and  the  construction  of  double 
locks,  as  soon  and  as  fast  as  the  public  interest,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  canal  board,  required  such  improvements 
to  be  made.  Applications  in  behalf  of  the  Black  River 
and  Genesee  Valley  canals  were  made  at  this  session, 
but  did  not  receive  a  favorable  consideration :  at  the 
next  session,  however,  in  the  winter  of  1836,  those  works 
were  authorized  to  be  constructed. 

One  of  the  consequences  of  the  increase  of  the  bank- 
ing capital  of  the  state  was,  that  coin  was  almost  driven 
out  of  circulation.  A  general  desire  was  expressed  to 
have  the  legislature  provide  a  remedy  for  this  evil,  and 
the  whig  state  convention  in  1834  adopted  a  resolution 
in  favor  of  the  suppression  by  law  of  bank  notes  of  the 
smaller  denominations.  The  democratic  party  were 
equally  favorable  to  the  measure,  and  it  was  recom- 
mended by  Governor  Marcy  in  his  annual  message  in 
1835.  A  law  was  accordingly  passed,  providing  for. 
the  gradual  suppression  of  bank  notes  under  five  dollars. 
This  was  not  a  party  question,  as  it  afterward  became, 
and  the  vote  in  favor  of  the  bill  was  nearly  unanimous. 

In  the  same  message  Governor  Marcy  advised  the 
legislature  to  refuse  to  grant  any  more  bank  charters, 
at  least  for  the  present ;  and  his  advice  was  heeded. 
The  number  of  new  banks  chartered  within  a  few  years, 
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though  bearing  but  a  small  proportion  to  the  applica- 
tions, had  already  alarmed  many  citizens,  and  in  the 
summer  of  1835  a  new  party  was  formed,  in  the  city 
of  New  York  and  in  some  other  counties,  whose  creed 
was,  opposition  to  bank  charters  and  to  legislative 
monopolies  and  special  privileges  of  all  sorts,  but  par* 
ticularly  those  connected  with  the  moneyed  interest. 
This  party  was  called  the  Equal  Rights,  or  Loco  Foco 
party.  It  was  at  first  principally  composed  of  demo- 
crats, but  while  it  remained  a  mere  faction,  the  whigs 
frequently  cooperated  with  it  at  the  elections.  In  1836, 
it  brought  forward  a  separate  state  ticket,  but  in  the 
following  year  it  united  with  the  democratic  party,  and 
eventually  became  the  nucleus  of  the  radical  faction. 

The  year  1834-5  was  also  distinguished  by  the  rise 
of  the  abolition,  or  anti-slavery  party.  Governor  Marcy 
was  among  the  foremost  in  opposing  the  anti-slavery 
agitation,  and  he  has  ever  since  opposed  any  movement 
calculated  to  create  or  foster  sectional  prejudices  or  ill 
feelings.  On  the  4th  of  September,  1835,  he  presided 
at  a  public  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Albany,  attended 
by  the  most  venerable  and  distinguished  men  of  both 
the  great  parties,  at  which  resolutions  were  adopted, 
declaring  that  the  movements  of  the  abolitionists  were 
incendiary  and  threatened  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the 
counti*y,  and  that  they  ought  to  be  frowned  upon  and 
discountenanced  by  all  sincere  friends  of  the  Union. 
Such  have  ever  been  the  sentiments  of  Governor  Marcy. 
He  has  been  neither  an  ultraist  nor  an  alarmist.    Upon 
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the  abstract  question  of  slavery,  his  opinions  may  not 
have  differed  essentially  from  those  of  the  abolitionists; 
but  he  has  uniformly  adhered  with  fidelity  to  the  old 
republican  doctrine  of  non-interference  with  the  civil 
and  social  institutions  of  other  states. 

During  the  second  term  of  Governor  Marcy,  the 
speculating  mania  produced  by  the  use  of  the  public 
moneys  as  the  basis  of  bank  discounts,  reached  its  cul- 
minating point.  He  foresaw  the  evils  likely  to  result 
from  this  disturbing  element  in  business,  and  in  his 
annual  message  in  January,  1836,  he  referred  to  the 
"  unregulated  spirit  of  speculation"  in  stocks  and  real 
estate  which  pervaded  the  community,  and  cautioned 
the  legislature  against  affording  it  any  encouragement. 
He  apprised  that  body  that  the  general  fund  was  ex- 
hausted ;  that  the  Chenango  canal  would  cost  double 
the  original  estimates ;  and  that  the  Erie  canal  enlarge- 
ment would  involve  an  expenditure  of  twelve  millions 
of  dollars.  He  remarked,  therefore,  that  he  felt  bound 
to  protest  against  any  departure  from  the  policy  he  had 
always  recommended,  that  of  confining  appropriations 
for  new  works  to  the  surplus  revenue  arising  from  tolls, 
and  against  pledging  the  credit  of  the  state  for  further 
improvements,  at  least  until  ample  means  had  been 
provided  for  the  prompt  payment  of  interest,  so  that 
the  stocks  of  the  state  would  not  suffer  depreciation. 

Both  parties,  however,  seemed  to  have  caught  the 
prevailing  infection,  and  during  this  session  laws  were 
passed,  by  large  majorities,  directing  the  preliminary 
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iteps  to  be  taken  toward  the  construction  of  the  Black 
River  and  Genesee  Valley  canals.  It  may  have  been 
an  error  on  the  part  of  Governor  Marcy  that  he  did  not 
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oppose  with  greater  determination  and  decision  these 
incipient  movements  that  led  to  the  creation  of  a  large 
additional  debt ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
entire  whig  party  were  at  that  time  strenuously  urging 
a  more  enlarged  system  of  improvements,  and  their 
opponents  were  charged  with  being  hostile  to  the  public 
works,  and  with  cherishing  narrow  and  illiberal  views. 
If,  then,  Governor  Marcy  had  vetoed  any  of  these  meas* 
ures,  it  is  more  than  prd^able  that  public  opinion,  car« 
ried  away  with  the  prevailing  excitement,  would  have 
swept  him  and  his  party  from  power,  at  the  next  elec* 
tion,  and  promptly  followed  up  its  success  by  plunging 
the  state  headlong  into  debt. 

Governor  Marcy  and  Lieutenant-governor  Tracy 
were  unanimously  renominated  at  the  democratic  state 
convention  in  1836.  An  unexampled  degree  of  pros- 
perity, deceitful  though  it  was,  everywhere  prevailed, 
and  notwithstanding  a  president  was  to  be  chosen  this 
year,  the  elections  were  not  conducted  with  much 
warmth.  Jesse  Buel  and  Gamaliel  H.  Barstow  were 
the  whig  candidates  for  governor  and  lieutenant-gov- 
ernor, but  no  very  powerful  efforts  were  made  to  secure 
their  election.  Messrs.  Marcy  and  Tracy  were  again 
the  successful  candidates,  and  obtained  almost  thirty 
thousand  majority  over  their  opponents.    The  Equal 
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Rights  candidate  for  governor  received  less  than  four 
thousand  votes. 

The  third  term  of  Governor  Marcy  was  pregnant 
with  important  events,  affecting  him  not  so  much,  per- 
sonally, as  they  did  his  friend  Mr.  Van  Buren,  then  the 
leader  of  the  democratic  party  in  the  nation.  In  his 
annual  messages  in  1837  and  1838,  the  former  advised 
the  same  cautious  policy  in  regard  to  works  of  internal 
improvement  which  he  had  before  recommended.  At 
the  session  of  1837  no  further  appropriations  were 
made;  but  in  1838  the  governor  recommended  an  ad- 
ditional appropriation  for  the  enlargement  of  the  Erie 
canal  as  being  necessary  to  carry  on  the  work  before 
authorized.  . 

Year  after  year  the  dissatisfaction  with  the  banking  | 

interest,  growing  entirely  out  of  misconduct,  perhaps  ! 

incident  to  the  system,  but  confined  to  a  few  isolated  ■ 

cases,  had  gone  on  steadily  increasing,  until,  in  1837,  it 
was  evident  that  no  more  charters  would  be  granted 
under  the  old  system.  The  governor  then  recommen- 
ded the  modification  of  the  restraining  law,  and  the 
legislature  adopted  his  su^estion.  In  1838,  he  avowed 
himself  in  favor  of  a  general  banking  law,  such  as  would 
obviate  the  objections  to  the  monopoly  features  of  the 
existing  system,  to  be  passed  by  a  two  third  vote.  The 
act  of  that  year,  which,  as  amended,  is  now  in  force, 
received  his  approbation  and  signature. 

When  the  Independent  Treasury  project  was  first 
presented  in  the  summer  of  1837,  Governor  Marcy  was 
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of  the  opinion  that  it  was  prematurely  urged,  though 
satisfied  that  it  would  be  for  the  permanent  advantage 
of  the  government,  the  people,  and  the  banks,  not  to 
renew  the  connection  which  had  existed,  and  which 
had  been  severed  by  the  suspension  of  specie  pay- 
ments. He  expressed  his  concurrence,  however,  in 
the  sentiments  and  recommendations  of  Mr.  Van  Buren, 
in  his  annual  message  to  the  legislature  in  1838;  he 
approved  of  the  independent  treasury  law  as  originally 
enacted  in  1840 ;  was  opposed  to  its  repeal ;  and;  as  a 
member  of  Mr.  Polk's  cabinet,  was  highly  gratified  with 
its  reenactment. 

During  the  civil  war  in  Canada,  in  1837-8,  Governor 
Marcy,  like  Mr.  Van  Buren,  firmly  and  promptly  op- 
posed every  attempt  to  interrupt  the  peaceful  relations 
of  the  country  by  any  infraction  of  treaty  obligations, 
but  at  the  same  time  adopted,  with  characteristic  energy 
and  determination,  such  precautionary  measures  as 
were  deemed  necessary  to  protect  the  state  against 
invasion. 

Mr.  Marcy  and  Mr.  Tracy  were  nominated  for  a 
fourth  term  in  the  fall  of  1838,  but  they  were  borne 
down  by  the  current  that  prevented  the  reelection  of 
Mr.  Van  Buren.  The  election  turned  principally  upon 
national  questions;  most  of  the  conservatives  in  the 
democratic  party  who  were  opposed  to  the  independent 
treasury  refused  to  support  Governor  Marcy ;  and  while 
the  state  bank  interest  became  in  a  great  measure  hos- 
tile to  him,  many  of  the  ultra  equal  rights  men  on  the 
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other  hand  opposed  him.  The  citizens  of  New  York 
who  had  sympathized  with  and  aided  the  Canadian 
patriots,  were  also  unfriendly  to  him,  as  the  head  of  the 
«tate  authorities  who  had  opposed  their  movements. 
The  whigs  as  a  party  had  committed  themselves  in  favor 
pf  the  small  bill  law,  but  after  the  suspension  of  specie 
payments,  they  were  equally  decided  in  advocating  its 
repeal.  The  democratic  party  hesitated  to  restore  the 
power  to  issue  small  bills,  and,  as  great  difficulty  wai 
experienced  in  changing  money  of  small  amounts,  tldi 
question  operated  to  prejudice  their  ticket  with  thi 
people. 

A  very  heavy  vote  was  cast  by  both  parties,  and  the  ,' 
whigs  carried  everything  before  them.    Their  candi- 
dates  for  governor  and  lieutenant-governor,  William  H. 
Seward  and  Luther  Bradish,  were  elected  by  more 
than  ten  thousand  majority. 

The  term  of  office  of  Governor  Marcy  expired  on 
the  last  day  of  December,  1838.  His  defeat  and  re- 
tirement from  office  could  not,  of  course,  materially 
affect  one  so  experienced  in  political  warfare.  The 
motto  of  the  politician  is,  practically,  always — **  Hodie 
tlhi,  eras  mihi  /" — "  To-day  is  yours,  but  to-morrow 
may  be  mine !" — ^for  reverses  and  disappointments 
rarely  fail  to  be  mingled  with  his  triumphs.  If  the 
people  had  no  further  need  of  his  services.  Governor 
Marcy  was  the  last  man  to  complain  of  ingratitude,  or 
to  charge  them  with  inability  to  appreciate  his  merits. 

Within  a  few  months  after  his  defeat  in  the  gober* 
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contest,  be  was  appointed  by  President  Van 
one  of  the  commissioners  to  decide  upon  the 
against  the  Mexican  goiremment,  under  the 
tion  of  April,  1839.  He  held  this  office  till  the 
o^f  the  commission  expired,  in  February,  1843, 
^  again  retired  to  private  life.  His  duties  as 
s  S.oner  had  required  his  presence  at  Washing* 
le  greater  part  of  the  time,  but  he  still  regarded 
>[  Albany  as  his  residence,  as  he  has  ever  since 


^ported  Mr.  Van  Buren  for  reflection  in  1840, 
democratic  state  ticket  headed  by  William  C. 
In  1842,  he  contributed  to  elevate  the  latter 
*l  sice  which  he  had  himself  once  occupied,  and 
liis  entire  administration,  was  bis  friend  and 
^r.  Though  all  the  while  decided  in  his  political 
and  course,  he  did  not  actively  engage  in  the 
of  the  state.  When  the  democratic  party  of 
»rk  manifested  symptoms  of  dividing  upon  state 
endeavored  to  prevent  such  a  result,  but  his 
efforts  to  produce  harmony,  though  temporarily  suc- 
cessful, proved  in  the  end  to  be  unavailing.  During 
the  administration  of  Governor  Bouck,  the  lines  began 
to  be  drawn  between  the  two  factions  of  the  party; 
the  one  adopting  the  extreme  views  of  Colonel  Young, 
in  opposition  to  internal  improvements  unless  irame« 
diately  profitable,  or  yielding  sufficient  revenue  to  pay 
for  the  cost  of  construction  and  all  other  expenses; 
end  the  other  favoring  a  liberal  system  of  expenditure* 
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The  first  were  the  radicals,  afterward  called  barnburn- 
ers, and  the  others  the  conservatives,  or  hunkers. 

Strictly  speaking,  Governor  Marcy,  as  has  been 
intimated,  occupied  a  position  between  the  two  ex- 
tremes, and  therefore  desired  to  keep  the  party  together. 
The  radicals,  as  is  always  the  case  with  reformers,  were 
somewhat  intolerant  and  illiberal,  and  were  probably 
rendered  more  so  than  they  would  otherwise  have  been, 
for  the  reason  that  many  of  the  conservatives  were 
equally  violent  in  their  opinions,  and  harsh  in  their 
policy.  Men  of  moderate  views  were  naturally  thrown 
into  the  ranks  of  the  conservatives.  This  was  the  case 
with  Governor  Marcy.  In  September,  1843,  he  attend- 
ed the  democratic  state  convention  held  at  Syracuse 
to  select  delegates  to  the  national  convention,  at  which 
a  president  and  vice-president  were  to  be  nominated, 
as  one  of  the  delegates  from  the  county  of  Albany.  He 
was  chosen  to  preside  over  the  convention ;  the  con- 
servatives, and  those  who  were  as  yet  undecided  as 
between  the  two  factions,  voting  for  him,  and  the  radi- 
cals for  Samuel  Young.  His  first  choice  for  the  presi- 
dency was  Mr.  Van  Buren,  and  so  far  as  his  influence 
could  contribute  to  the  nomination  of  that  gentleman, 
it  was  cheerfully  exerted.  He  was,  however,  one  of 
the  early  friends  of  the  annexation  of  Texas ;  and  when 
the  Baltimore  Convention  decided  to  present  the  name 
of  Mr.  Polk,  he  cordially  acquiesced  in  the  result  of 
their  deliberations,  and  gave  his  support  to  the  demo- 
cratic nominees.    At  the  same  election,  he  aided,  by 
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bis  vote  and  influence,  in  the  elevation  of  Silas  Wright 
to  the  office  of  governor ;  and  though  not  then  a  resi- 
dent of  the  state,  he  was  in  favor  of  his  reelection, 
in  1846. 

When  it  was  ascertained  that  Mr.  Polk  ha4  been 
elected  to  the  presidential  chair,  the  friends  of  Governor 
Marcy  felt  anxious  that  he  should  be  placed  in  a  posi- 
tion suited  to  his  character  and  talents.  Several  weeks 
previous  to  the  inauguration,  in  pursuance  of  the  re- 
quest of  a  majority  of  the  democratic  members  of  the 
New  York  legislature,  and  of  the  democratic  represen- 
tation from  this  state  in  Congress,  the  president  elect 
tendered  him  the  place  of  Secretary  of  War,  which  ha 
promptly  accepted.  The  Senate  unanimously  con- 
irmed  the  nomination,  and  he  entered  upon  the  duties 
of  the  office  soon  after  the  inauguration  of  the  new 
president. 

A  cabinet  appointment  is  not  often  a  position  calcu- 
lated materially  to  add  to  the  reputation  of  the  individ- 
ual who  holds  it,  even  where  the  highest  talents,  and 
the  very  best  qualifications  for  the  office,  are  evinced. 
As  the  responsibility  is  divided  among  the  members  of 
the  cabinet,  or  assumed  by  the  president,  so  the  honors 
are  either  shared  among  a  number,  or  monopolized  by 
the  head  of  the  administration.  In  ordinary  times, 
Governor  Marcy,  whatever  had  been  the  ability  dis- 
played in  the  performance  of  his  duties,  might  not  have 
attracted  any  unusual  degree  of  attention  to  his  man- 
agement of  the  affairs  of  the  department  intrusted  to 
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his  charge.  But  the  war  with  Mexico  rendered  his 
position  one  of  more  than  ordinary  importance.  Hit 
spirit  and  genius,  his  practical  talents,  his  sagacity  and 
foresight,  and  the  natural  adaptation  of  his  mind  to  the 
duties  of  an  executive  office,  were  of  great  value  to  Mr. 
Polk's  administration.  During  the  progress  of  the  war, 
as  victory  after  victory  perched  on  our  banners,  the 
remark  was  often  made,  that  if  Madison  had  been  so 
fortunate  as  to  secure  such  an  adviser  at  the  commence* 
ment  of  the  second  war  with  Great  Britain,  the  disas- 
ters of  1812  and  1813  would  never  have  been  witnessed. 
Indeed,  the  country  is  as  much  indebted  to  his  ability 
as  the  head  of  the  war  department,  as  to  the  military 
skill  of  the  commanders  in  the  field,  for  the  brilliant  re- 
sults of  the  contest  with  Mexico.  In  preparing  and 
adopting  the  plans  of  the  campaigns,  in  suggesting  and 
directing  movements  and  operations,  in  the  selection 
of  officers,  in  dispatching  men  and  materiel  to  the  differ- 
ent columns  operating  in  the  enemy's  country,  and  in 
taking  advantage  of  the  tardy  legislation  or  action  of 
Congress,  he  demonstrated  peculiar  fitness  for  the  sta- 
tion he  filled,  as  well  as  comprehensiveness  of  mind,  and 
force  and  energy  of  character.  He  was,  in  truth,  as 
respected  the  conduct  of  the  war  in  the  American  cabi- 
net, its  master-spirit ;  and  the  dispatches  and  instmc- 
tions  that  emanated  from  his  pen,  bear  witness  to  the 
deep  interest  which  he  took  in  its  prosecution,  and  to 
the  able  and  faithful  manner  in  which  he  discharged 
bis  official  functions. 
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In  his  intercourse  with  the  officers  of  the  army,  he 
was  frank,  urbane,  and  courteous,  yet  never  improperly 
surrendering  his  dignity.  It  was  his  fortune, — by  no 
means  an  unusual  occurrence,  where  generals  at  the 
head  of  armies  are  subordinate  to  executive  authorities 
at  home, — to  be  involved  in  controversies  with  the 
principal  commanders,  Generals  Scott  and  Taylor,  who 
conducted  the  operations  against  Mexico.  Both  those 
officers  were  political  opponents  of  the  administration, 
and  both  cherished  ambitious  aspirations,  or  if  not  that, 
were  influenced  more  or  less  by  confidential  friends 
riot  entirely  free  from  partisan  feelings  and  prejudices. 
Governor  Marcy  at  no  time  called  in  question  their 
bravery  and  ability,  but  in  all  his  reports,  bore  the  high- 
est testimony  to  their  skilful  and  gallant  conduct.  Both 
officers,  however,  seem  to  have  become  impressed  with 
the  idea,  that  the  administration  desired  to  sacrifice 
them,  in  order  to  destroy  their  popularity, — overlooking 
the  conclusive  facts,  showing  the  injustice  of  their  sus- 
picions, that  the  administration  had  voluntarily  placed 
them  in  positions  where  laurels  were  to  be  gained,  and, 
in  the  case  of  General  Taylor,  overlooked  officers  of 
superior  rank ;  and  that  no  misfortune  could  possibly 
have  resulted  to  them,  that  would  not  have  injured  the 
administration  in  a  tenfold  degree. 

Governor  Marcy  defended  himself  against  the  charge 
preferred  by  those  officers,  in  their  official  communi- 
cations, with  great  ability,  and,  as  leading  presses  in 
the  interest  of  both  parties  admitted,  with  entire  suc- 
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cess.  His  replies  were  masterly  documents,  and  so 
clear  and  conclusive,  that  no  serious  attempt  was  ever 
made  by  those  officers  or  their  friends  to  refute  his 
statements  and  positions.  His  last  letter  to  General 
Scott,  dated  on  the  21st  of  April,  1648,  was  particularly 
able,  and,  as  the  following  extract  will  show,  pointed  in 
its  rebuke : — 

"  By  extending  my  comments  upon  your  letter,"  said 
the  Secretary  in  his  reply,  "  I  might  multiply  proofs  to 
show  that  your  accusations  against  the  head  of  the  war 
department  are  unjust ;  that  your  complaints  are  un« 
founded;  that  the  designs  imputed  by  you  to  the  gov- 
ernment to  embarrass  your  operations,  impair  your 
rightful  authority  as  commander,  and  to  offer  outrage 
and  insult  to  your  feelings,  are  all  the  mere  creations 
of  a  distempered  fancy ;  but  to  do  more  than  I  have 
done,  would,  in  my  judgment,  be  a  work  of  superero- 
gation. 

**  In  conclusion,  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  that,  as 
one  of  the  president's  advisers,  I  had  a  full  share  in 
the  responsibility  of  the  act  which  assigned  you  to  the 
command  of  our  armies  in  Mexico.  I  felt  interested 
even  more  than  naturally  appertained  to  my  official 
position,  that  success  and  glory  should  signalize  your 
operations.  It  was  my  duty  to  bring  to  your  aid  the 
efficient  cooperation  of  the  war  department.  I  never 
had  a  feeling  that  did  not  harmonize  with  a  full  and 
fair  discharge  of  this  duty.  /  know  it  has  been  faith* 
fully  performed.     There  are  some  men  for  whom 
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enough  cannot  be  done  to  make  them  grateful,  or  even 
just,  unless  acts  of  subserviency  and  personal  devoled- 
ness  are  superadded.  From  you  I  expected  bare  justice, 
but  have  been  disappointed.  I  have  found  you  my 
accuser.  In  mv  vindication  I  have  endeavored  to 
maintain  a  defensive  line,  and  if  I  have  gone  beyond  it 
at  any  time,  it  has  been  done  to  repel  unprovoked  ag- 
gression. To  your  fame  I  have  endeavored  to  be  just. 
I  have  been  gratified  with  the  many  occasions  I  have 
had  to  bear  public  testimony  to  your  abilities  and  sig- 
nal services  as  a  military  commander  in  the  field.  It 
has  been,  and  under  any  change  in  our  personal  rela- 
tions, it  will  continue  to  be,  my  purpose  to  be  liberal 
in  my  appreciation  of  your  distinguished  military  mer- 
its. In  respect  to  your  errors  and  your  faults,  though 
I  could  not  be  blind.  I  regret  that  you  have  not  permit- 
led  me  to  be  silent."  * 

Confidential  relations  were  naturally  established  be- 
tween President  Polk  and  Governor  Marcy,  during  the 
war  with  Mexico;  and  the  latter  exerted  no  small 
degree  of  influence  in  the  councils  of  the  administra- 
tion  aflfecting  other  questions  and  interests.  lie  had  a 
full  share  in  the  settlement  of  the  Oregon  boundary ; 
he  approved  of  the  tariff  of  184G,  concurred  in  the 
general  principles  and  views  of  Mr.  Polk  with  regard 
to  internal  improvements  by  the  general  government, 
and  advised  a  strict  adherence  to  the  old  democratic 

♦  Executive  Document,  No.  60 — House  of  Hepre«eutativea,  Ut  ses- 
■ioD,  80th  CoD^csa — ^p.  1227. 
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doctrine  of  non-interference  with  the  slavery  question 
in  the  states. 

With  the  conservatives  in  New  York,  he  supported 
General  Cass  for  the  presidency  in  1848;  yet,  judging 
from  his  past  course,  and  his  political  relations  in  for- 
mer years,  he  could  not  have  been  otherwise  than  grati- 
fied at  the  reunion  of  the  two  factions  formerly  com- 
posing  the  democratic  party  of  the  state,  in  the  summer 
and  fall  of  1850. 

Upon  the  expiration  of  Mr.  Polk's  term,  his  cabinet 
resigned,  and  Mr.  Marcy  resumed  his  former  residence 
at  Albany,  in  the  character  of  a  private  citizen.  He  is 
still  in  the  enjoyment  of  sound  health,  and  in  the  full 
vigor  of  his  intellect.  He  has  done  the  state  some  ser- 
vice ;  but  whether  she  will  again  summon  him  to  her 
councils,  is  among  the  as  yet  undeveloped  events  which 
the  future  can  alone  reveal.  If  such  be  his  fortune, 
however,  he  will,  no  doubt,  do  honor  to  himself  and  to 
his  adopted  state ;  and  there  will  be  many  friends  to 
rejoice  most  sincerely  in  his  success. 

Governor  Marcy  has  been  twice  married.  His  first 
wife  was  a  Miss  Newell,  a  descendant  of  one  of  the 
early  settlers  of  Sturbridge ;  his  second  wife  was  a 
daughter  of  the  late  Benjamin  Knower,  formerly  treas- 
urer of  the  state,  and  for  a  long  time  one  of  the  most 
active  and  influential  politicians  belonging  to  the  demo- 
cratic party  in  the  city  of  Albany. 

As  a  private  citizeni  Governor  Marcy  has  always 
been  held  in  high  esteem,  for  his  good  example  in  the 
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fulfilment  of  social  daties  and  obligations,  for  his  public 
spirit,  and  for  his  generous  liberality.  The  Albany 
Academyi  and  the  Albany  Female  Seminary,  have  been 
ttiuch  indebted  to  him,  for  assistance  as  a  patron,  or 
counsel  and  advice  as  a  trustee. 

In  person  he  is  rather  above  the  ordinary  height ; 
his  frame  is  stout  and  muscular,  but  not  gross.  His 
forehead  is  bold  and  full;  his  eyebrows  heavy;  his 
eyes  deep-set  and  expressive ;  and  his  mouth  and  chin 
firmly  moulded.  His  appearance  altogether,  is  calcu- 
lated to  impress  a  stranger  favorably,  both  in  respect 
to  his  talents  and  his  character.  His  manners  are 
affable  and  courteous ;  free  from  pretence,  yet  dignified. 
He  possesses  equanimity  in  a  high  degree,  and  a  bon-' 
homie  as  rare  as  it  is  captivating.  His  acquaintance 
is  really  an  enjoyment,  and  society  is  indebted  to  just 
such  men  for  its  charms  and  attractions. 

He  is  considered  to  be  a  strict  party  man,  but  frank 
and  honorable  in  his  political  course.  Just  before  the 
expiration  of  his  last  term  as  governor,  and  after  his 
defeat,  he  was  solicited  to  call  a  special  session  of  the 
Senate,  that  the  oflicers  whose  terms  were  about  to 
expire  might  resign,  and  be  reappointed ;  but  he  re- 
fused, to  his  honor,  to  comply  with  the  request.  He 
has  the  reputation  of  being  a  shrewd  political  tactician, 
and,  probably,  has  never  been  surpassed  in  this  respect, 
by  any  of  the  politicians  of  New  York,  except,  it  may 
be,  Mr.  Van  Buren.  Like  him,  while  in  public  life,  it 
seems  to  have  ever  been  his  policy  to  prevent  the  get- 
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ting  up  of  state  issues  to  interfere  with  the  success  of 
the  democratic  party  of  the  nation.-  He  is  sonie thing 
of  an  optimist  in  politics,  regarding  everything  as  for 
the  best,  never  disturbed  by  reverses,  nor  unduly  elated 
by  good  fortune.  He  is  well  fitted,  too,  to  rough  it, — 
a  desirable  trait  in  a  politician,  for  he  has  his  dark  days 
as  well  as  his  holidays,  and  he  finds  the  roses  strewn  in 
his  path  often  intermingled  with  thorns. 

He  is  not  a  graceful  speaker,  though  always  interest- 
ing; nor  fluent,  except  when  fully  prepared  for  the 
occasion.  •  But  as  a  writer,  he  ranks  deservedly  high. 
His  style  is  strong,  pure  and  perspicuous,  and  flowing 
with  true  Addisonian  ease  and  elegance.  His  state 
papers  are  admirable  compositions  of  their  kind,  and^ 
like  those  of  Clarendon  and  Bolingbroke,  will  be  re- 
membered  for  their  intrinsic  worth  long  after  the  sub- 
jects to  which  they  relate  have  lost  their  importance. 

His  judgment  of  men  and  character  rarely  deceives 
him.  ^e  is  a  careful  observer,  cautious,  prudent,  and 
sagacious.  His  mind  is  practical;  ne  quid  nimis-^ 
there  is  nothing  too  much ;  it  is  well-balanced,  in  noth- 
ing extraordinary,  but  in  all  respects  above  mediocrity, 
— ^not  perfect,  but  complete. 
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WILLIAM  H.  SEWARD. 

An  able  writer,  in  a  work  recently  published,*  com- 
pares Daniel  Webster,  when  resting  after  one  of  his 
thrilling  bursts  of  eloquence,  to  Hercules  leaning  on  his 
club.  The  name  of  the  distinguished  orator  and  poli- 
tician at  the  head  of  this  memoir,  suggests  a  diiTerent 
picture^ — that  of  the  young  Antinous,  supporting  him- 
self gracefully  upon  the  slender  spear  with  which  he 
has  followed  the  chase.  Webster  wields  the  mighty 
battle-axe  of  Richard, — Seward,  the  light  scimitar  of 
Saladin.  The  one  is  a  man  of  iron ;  the  other,  a  man 
of  soul.  "  Sympathy  with  his  race,  both  with  the  mass 
and  the  individual,  with  the  virtuous  and  for  the  de- 
graded, with  the  happy  and  the  unhappy,  with  the  white 
man  and  the  black ;  sympathy  intense,  unresting  and 
universal,  is  the  secret  of  Seward's  character."! 

The  Seward  family  came  originally  from  Wales,  and 
settled  at  a  very  early  period  in  the  province  of  New 
Jersey.  John  Seward,  the  grandfather  of  the  governor, 
was  a  prominent  citizen,  and  a  leading  whig,  at  the 
opening  of  the  great  drama  of  the  Revolution,  and  com* 

*  ICagoim*8  living  Orftton,  p.  57.' 

t  Mrs.  Maury's  Statesmen  of  America,  pi  81. 
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manded  a  regiment  of  militia,  in  the  colonial  seryice, 
throughout  the  war.  His  son,  Samuel  S.  Seward,  the 
father  of  Governor  Seward,  was  educated  as  a  physi- 
cian, and  married  Mary  Jennings,  the  daughter  of  Isaac 
Jennings,  who  was  of  Irish  extraction, — a  circumstance 
that  may  have  contributed,  in-  no  small  degree,  to  ex- 
cite in  the  bosom  of  his  descendant  that  sincere  and 
devoted  attachment  to  the  home  of  his  maternal  an- 
cestors, to  "  the  green  valleys  of  Ireland,"  to  the  great 
cause  of  Irish  Emancipation,  and  to  the  men  who  have 
advocated  and  upheld  it,  or  died  in  its  defence,  for  which 
be  has  been  long  distinguished. 

Just  before  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  Dr. 
Seward  removed  with  his  family  to  Florida,  in  the 
town  of  Warwick,  Orange  county,  New  York.  Having 
established  himself  there  in  practice,  his  business  sooq 
became  lucrative,  and  his  reputation  widely  extended. 
A  goo<lly  share  of  this  world's  wealth  and  honors  fell 
to  his  lot.  He  was  conspicuous  for  his  public  spirit 
and  enterprise,  for  his  kindness  and  liberality.  He  dis- 
pensed his  charities  with  an  open  hand,  and  was  a  friend 
to  religion,  to  improvement,  to  progress.  He  was  a 
good  scholar,  passionately  fond  of  reading  and  study, 
«ind  a  beneficent  patron  of  institutions  of  learning.  He 
was  the  founder  of  the  Institute  at  Florida  which  bears 
his  name,  and  to  the  close  of  his  life  was  deeply  interest- 
ed in  its  prosperity.  He  held  various  ofiices  of  honor  and 
trust,  and  was  for  several  years  the  first  judge  of  Orange 
county.     Though  eccentric  in  some  of  his  notions,  he 
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yrns  a  good  citizen;  and,  whether  in  a  public  or  private 
capacity,  was  honored  and  esteemed  by  his  neighbors 
and  friends.  He  lived  to  a  good  old  age,  and  went 
down  to  his  grave,  in  1849,  "  like  a  sheaf  of  corn  fully 
fipe."    . 

William  H.  Sbwabd  was  bom  at  the  residence  of 
his  father,  in  Florida^  6n  the  16th  day  of  May,  1801. 
His  boyhood  passed  away  unenlivened  by  incidents 
of  peculiar  interest.  A  natural  aptitude  for  learning, 
quickness  of  observation,  and  vivacity  of  temperament 
bordering  upon  enthusiasm,  were  the  marked  traits  in 
his  character.  The  scenes  and  associations  clustering 
thick  around  his  home  in  the  Highlands-^ 

'*  Those  mountaiiM,  that  like  giants  ataad, 
To  sentinel  enchanted  land*'— 

imparted  force,  energy,  and  decision,  to  his  mind ;  and 
the  ancestral  legends  to  which  he  listened,  filled  his 
bosom  with  high  thoughts  and  hopes  of  patriotic  emu- 
lation. He  inherited  his  father's  love  of  letters  and 
philosophy,  and  imitating  his  example,  resorted  to  the 
well-springs  of  science  for  information,  and  from  the 
fountains  of  poesy,  drank  swe^t  inspiration.  Superior 
talents  were  early  developed,  and  Genius  threw  over 
him  her  robe,  which,  like  the  mantle  of  the  prophet, 
gifted  him  with  her  spirit  and  power. 

Possessing  rare  advantages,  he  appears  to  have  inv- 
proved  them  well  and  wisely.     He  received  the  usual 

academical  education,  in  his  native  village^  and  at 

39 
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Goshen,  in  the  same  county.  Having  fitted  himself  for 
an  advanced  standing  in  Union  College,  he  entered 
that  institution,  in  the  fall  of  1816,  as  a  member  of  the 
Sophoniore  class. 

He  was  at  this  time  but  a  mere  lad,  yet  he  had  formed 
habits  of  careful  application.  He  was  not  so  much  a 
laborious,  as  he  was  an  attentive  student.  He  studied 
much,  and  read  much.  In  the  natural  sciences  he  was 
well  versed,  but  he  made  himself  particularly  familiar 
with  the  ancient  and  modem  classics.  Through  the 
wide  field  of  English  literature  he  wandered  in  search 
of  the  true  and  the  beautiful,  and,  culling  the  sweetest 
and  the  brightest  flowers,  garnered  them  safely  for 
future  years. 

But  something  more  is  essential  to  the  student,  than 
the  mere  knowledge  derived  from  books.  The  educa- 
tion of  the  mind,  said  Quintilian,  is  as  necessary  to  its 
improvement,  as  is  the  cultivation  of  the  ground  to 
insure  fertility.*  The  mind  is  properly  educated  and 
disciplined,  only  by  means  of  thought.  While  this  is 
wanting,  it  is  like  the  block  of  marble,  gross  and  sense- 
less, waiting  for  the  art  and  the  genius  of  the  sculptor 
to  bring  out  the  beajuty  apd  grace  of  the  hidden-  Apollo. 
Without  this,  it  is  but  a  cold  and  inanimate  rock,  but 
with  it,  endowed  with  life,  vigor,  and  activity,  and,  like 
the  fabled  statue  in  the  East,  uttering  the  glad  Salamat 
of  welcome,  as  it  catches  the  inspiration  that  quickens 

*  lit  si  animiiin  dicas  ezcolendum,  similitadiDe  ntaris  terriB,  qui 
neglecta  aentea  atqne  damos,  ezcolta  firtidiiB  creat — InttU,  lib.  r^  cap.  zL 
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and  informs  it.  True  eloquence  was  never  yet  the 
handiwork  of  man, — 

"  For  all  a  rbetoridan's  roles, 
Teftcb  Dothing  but  to  name  hia  took." 

So  of  intellectual  power,  it  is  no  mere  device  of  human 
invention.  Books  are,  indeed,  useful  in  their  way  and 
place ;  yet  they  but  serve  to  introduce  the  scholar  to 
the  great  storehouse  of  Science.  He  must  there  choose 
for  himself,  and  Thought  is  the  good  angel  that  will 
guide  him  aright. 

Young  Seward  thought  and  read  with  his  pen  in 
hand,  lest  Memory  should  drop  a  single  one  of  the 
jewels  he  had  gathered  on  his  literary  pilgrimage.  He 
maintained  a  high  standing  among  the  first  members 
of  his  class,  and,  while  he  gained  the  esteem  of  his  asso- 
ciates,  secured  the  approbation  of  his  instructors.  In 
January,  1819,  being  then  in  the  last  year  of  his  colle- 
giate course,  he  withdrew  from  college  for  a  year,  both  to 
recruit  his  health,  and  because  his  friends  did  not  deem 
it  advisable  for  him  to  graduate  so  young.  Six  months 
of  his  absence  from  the  classic  shades  of  his  Almn 
Mater,  were  spent  in  the  southern  states ;  and  the  ob- 
servations which  he  then  made,  may,  not  improbably, 
have  given  character  to  the  sentiments  of  his  manhood 
with  reference  to  slavery,  and,  what  he  has  expressively 
termed,  "  the  indefensible  law  of  Physical  Force."* 

*  Argtunent  before  (be  Supreme  Court,  in  the  case  of  Van  Zandt 
0ii,  Jooet. 
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Returning  from  the  iouti^  Mr.  Seward  spent  six 
months  in  the  study  of  the  law  at  home.  He  then  re- 
entered college,  as  a  member  of  the  class  next  his  own, 
now  in  the  senior  year,  and  finally  graduated  at  the 
annual  commencement  in  1820.  Among  his  classmates 
during  the  last  year  of  his  course,  and  with  whom  he 
shared  the  highest  honors  of  the  institution,  were  Wil- 
liam Kent,  formerly  circuit  judge,  Dr.  Laurens  P. 
Hickock,  one  of  the  professors  in  the  Auburn  Theolo- 
gical Seminary,  Professor  Tayler  Lewis  of  the  New 
York  University,  and  Archibald  L.  Linn,  a  distinguished 
member  of  the  bar  at  Schenectady,  and  a  representa- 
tive in  the  27th  Congress. 

The  attractions  and  the  duties  of  an  active  profes- 
sional and  political  career,  have  not  rendered  Mr.  Sew- 
ard unmindful  of  his  obligations  to  the  institution  at 
which  he  received  his  education.  In  the  welfare  and 
prosperity  of  Union  College  he  has  ever  interested  him- 
self, and  has  always  felt  rejoiced  when  circumstances 
have  permitted  him  to  appear  "on  the  old  familiar  cam- 
pus on  commencement  day."  Nor,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  he  been  forgotten  by  the  beloved  mother  whose 
offspring  are  scattered  all  over  the  world,  and  yet  are 
not  so  numerous  as  to  o'ertax  her  love.  His  memory 
is  still  treasured  in  her  halls,  and  the  promise  of  his 
youth  is  remembered  in  connection  with  the  fame  which 
he  has  achieved.  He  has,  also,  brought  the  laurels 
he  had  won,  and  laid  them  at  her  feet,  while  he  ad- 
dressed words  of  counsel  to  those  who  filled  the  places 
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of  himself  and  his  associates,  and,  like  them,  were  fit- 
ting for  the  world's  high  arena. 

At  the  annual  connmencement  in  1844,  he  delivered 
the  address  before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society  at  Union 
College,  of  which  he  was  a  member.*  His  theme  was 
**  The  Elements  of  Empire  in  America."  It  was  well 
chosen,  and  the  address  is  marked  by  a  chastened  tone, 
and  an  elevation  of  sentiment,  not  of  rare  occurrence, 
nor  yet  always  to  be  found,  iii  his  popular  addresses. 
The  following  passages,  taken  from  the  conclasion,  are 
among  the  most  truly  eloquent,  though,  perhaps,  not 
the  most  striking  specimens  of  his  style : 

**  We  engage  the  obedience  of  Uio  citizen,  by  intrusting  him  with  a 
constitaent  and  equal  part  of  that  suffrage  which  keeps  the  entire  ma- 
chine of  government  in  operatioa  The  ballot  is  put  into  his  hand  as  A 
weapon  with  wliich  he  may  peacefully  guard  against  oppression,  and 
redress  it  We  expect  him,  therefore,  to  acquiesce  in  the  will  of  the 
majority,  and  we  know  that  at  least  he  wiU  be  orerborne  by  it^  This 
is,  I  think,  a  true  exposition  of  the  principles  of  universal  suffrage. 
Our  Declaration  of  Independence  rejects  altogether  the  theory  that  the 
Right  of  Suffrage  is  a  trust  to  be  conferred  on  some,  and  withheld  from 
others,  but  asserts  an  absolute  equality  of  natural  and  political  right 
Hie  ancient  Egyptians  had  less  veneration  for  kings  than  is  exhibited 
by  the  modem  Europeans.  The  people  of  the  Kile  brought  their  sore- 
reigns  to  solemn  trial  after  death ;  but  the  kings  of  Europe  pass  no 
political  ordeal  in  life,  or  after  death.  We  bring  all  our  functionaries 
to  periodical  account,  and  the  continuance  of  their  power  depends  oa 
their  winning  the  popular  verdict  If  we  gain  no  more  by  our  system, 
we  secure  at  least  this,  the  maintenance  of  Law  and  Order  by  popular 

*  Tlie  address  was  repeated,  tha  same  year,  before  the  Literary 
Sodetj  of  Aoiherst  Collega. 
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robminion  without  force.  What  Great  Britain  has  •zpendcd  to  sap- 
port  armies  and  navies  in  the  hist  century  would  have  been  suffideot 
to  purchase  her  Eastern  domiDions.  True,  turbulence  has  sometimes 
happened  in  populous  cities,  and  more  rarely  even  in  agricultural  dis- 
tricts. But  what  precious  freedom  has  been  enjoyed  with  these  ooca- 
sional  disorders  I  The  mere  impressment  of  seamen  and  soldiers 
necessarily  tolerated  by  every  military  people,  annually  produces 
more  misery  and  wretchedness  than  have  flowed  from  all  the  com- 
motions and  disorden  which  have  happened  in  this  republic.  And 
what  country  has  been  so  much  Exempted  from  turbulence  f  Tb  argue 
the  weahneas  of  laws  because  human  passions  sometisoes  revolt  against 
their  restraints  would  be  to  plead  for  absolute  despotism.  Besides^  is 
no  time  to  be  allowed  us  to  perfect  laws^  and  improve  morals,  in  har- 
mony with  institutions  so  new  and  peculiar  f 

"  But  popular  suffrsge  is  not  without  other  advantsgcs.  It  secores 
generally  an  administration  as  wise  and  as  beneficent  at  least,*  as  any 
other  people  enjoys.  Popular  elections  certainly  and  periodically  re- 
curring, are  more  effective  in  tlieir  influence  upon  magistrates  than 
even  the  terrors  of  the  scaflbld  would  be.  Look  through  the  catalogue 
of  Executive  magistrates  who  have  presided  over  the  republic,  and 
answer  whether  a  succession  of  wiser  and  better  men  have  ever  swayed 
empire  in  ancient  or  modern  times  I  We  have  combined  a  system  of 
universal  public  instruction  with  universal  suffrage.  It  seems  to  us 
that  it  would  have  been  fortunate  if  the  schoolmaster  could  always 
have  preceded  the  democratic  constitution.  But  that  could  not  be. 
Ood  hath  not  so  willed,  but  hath  willed  generally  the  reverse.  It 
must  suffice,  therefore,  if  knowledge  can  be  made  to  follow  suffrage 
last  enough  to  guaranty  liberty  and  public  order. 
]  "Volumes^  profound  volumes,  have  been  written  by  philosopbio 
men,  to  prove  the  despotism  of  tlie  popular  majority — the  despotism 
of  the  American  majority.  True,  it  is  absolute.  There  must  be  power 
somewhere  and  somehow  to  compel  obedience.  But  did  ever  the 
American  majority  issue  lettreM  de  cachet  as  did  Louis  XXV  I  Did  it 
ever  convict  and  immure  citizens  for  conspiracy  to  obtain  amendments 
of  the  constittttioo  by  right  of  petition  and  the  electire  firanohies^  as  has 
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been  done  in  Great  Britain  within  the  present  year  I  The  despotimi 
of  the  majority  1  Why,  the  despot  at  least  ia  changed  often  enough, 
and  with  it  the  opjureMion.  The  majority  of  yesterday  is  the  minor- 
ity of  to-day.  Yet,  strange  to  say,  this  objection  to  our  system  is  urged 
at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  breath  with  raillery  against  the  sup-, 
posed  inconsistency  of  popular  opinion,  rendering  all  the  policy  of  gov- 
ernment capricious  and  vacillating. 

"  These  great  principles  of  popular  government,  or,  in  other  wordi, 
of  Popular  Freedom^  tend  to  save  the  State  from  civil  commotion,  and 
to  develop  its  energies,  and  ought  to  be  ranked  among  the  forces  which 
constitute  our  national  strength. 

"  Wliile  we  admit  the  general  justice  of  European  opinions  of  our 
attainments  in  Science  and  Literature,  we  must  be  allowed  to  insist 
that  higher  excellence  will  be  readied,  although  the  pretension  is  fre- 
quently  derided.  Certainly,  American  mind  has  made  some  progress 
since  the  long  dispute  concerning  its  capacity  began.  No  critic  now 
asks, '  Who  sees  an  American  book  X  On  the  contrary,  even  in  Europe 
bo  would  probably  be  thought  not  a  very  enlightened  statesman  who 
had  never  studied  an  American  Constitution,  or  read  an  American 
state  paper  ;  nor  he  a  perfect  scholar  who  had  never  read  an  American 
book ;  nor  be  a  complete  mechanic  who  was  ignorant  of  all  American 
inventions.  I  do  not  parade  names.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  there 
arc  speeches,  histories,  poems,  and  sermons,  at  least,  which  are  not  un- 
worthy to  be  ranked  with  English  classics.  Moreover,  if  I  do  not  err, 
the  American  press  is  beginning  to  be  American,  and  is  forming  a 
mind  and  a  character  not  altogether  imitative  of  European  standards^ 
nor  inferior  to  them.  It  must  be  so.  Mind  here  is  equal  to  mind  else- 
where. Advantages  of  education  are,  or  are  certain  to  become,  more 
universal  Do  you  not  see  that  instead  of  leaving  public  insfruotion  to 
the  care  of  government,  as  has  been  done  so  unfortunately  elsewhere, 
and  engaging,  at  moat,  only  one  religious  sect  in  its  behalf,  that  here 
the  people  tako  the  precious  cause  into  their  own  care,  and  Presbyte- 
rian, and  Episcopalian,  and  Baptist,  and  Methodist,  and  Trinitarian,  and 
Unitarian,  and  Protestant,  and  Catholic,  and  Jew,  and  Qentile  sects 
emolate  each  other  in  edncatiiig  the  people  t  Society  here  is  as  certaia 
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to  want  tntelleciual  aliment  as  elsewhere,  aa  it  odnsnmei  more  already 
than  is  consumed  elsewhere.  If  it  be  asked,  why-  are  we  still  inferior  f 
Hie  answer  is  obvious.  Eveiy  tommunitj  produces  first  what  it  raoet 
needs.  Physical  labor  and  effort  in  the  orgasizatian  of  society  havv 
hitherto  been  meet  needed.  Few  deny  that  the  Americans  are  beooni- 
ing  a  commercial  people.  But  it  wodd  be  as  pertinent  to  inquire 
why  London  excels  New  York  in  trade,  as  it  is  to  inquire  why  that 
city  is  inferior  to  London  in  the  cultivatioa  of  Science  and  the  Arta, 

**  Religion  is  an  indispensable  agent  in  erery  society.  But  every 
religion  except  Christianity  has  been  a  firaud,  practiced  by  the  state  on 
the  consciences  of  the  people,  to  induce  blind  obedience  to  o'vil  author- 
ity, and  often  as  blind  hatred  against  other  communities,  and  even  mu- 
tual hatred  between  members  of  the  same  community,  except  in  the 
United  States.  Cliristianity,  although  incidentally  promoting  good 
moraK  has  been  generally  made  subserrient  to  the  same  State  policy. 
How  has  it  been  for  the  last  two  hundred  years  even  in  Britain? 
Among  us,  and  for  the  first  time  since  the  reign  of  Constant ine,  Chria* 
tianity  has  withdrawn  from  alliance  with  the  civil  power,  and  devoted 
herself  exclusively  and  assiduously  to  her  great  office  of  teaching  mo- 
rality, virtue,  and  charity,  and  the  hopes  of  immortality.  Society  ie 
already  exhibiting  the  fruits  of  these  instructions ;  and  here  is  to  be 
illustrated,  at  leasts  that  unity  of  the  Christian  church  which  haa  beeo 
an  article  in  the  creed  of  every  sect,  but  apparently  has  been  under- 
stood by  none,  an  agreement  of  fidth  in  the  Redeemer  of  men — uniting 
all  the  believers  in  a  common  hope  of  salvation,  and  yet  permitting  all 
that  diverseness  of  opinion  and  associations  and  form^  of  worship,  that 
the  exercise  of  individtud  judgment  upon  even  the  orarJes  of  divine 
truth  must  ever  produce.  *  Righteousness  exalteth  a  nation,  but  sin  is 
a  reproach  to  any  peopla'  A  reli^n,  then,  thus  pure,  charitable,  aad 
efficient,  must  have  the  first  place  among  the  elements  of  empire. 

"  The  chief  grace  of  nations  and  of  men  is  moderation.  )t  was  thie 
that  elevated  Washington  above  oompariaon  with  Alexander,  with 
CiBsar,  with  Cromwell,  with  all  men.  It  was  moderation  that  made 
the  reigns  of  Augustus  and  Hadrian  golden  ages  of  the  Roman  Empin^ 
and  that  of  Alfred  the  most  beneficent  m  the  history  <rf  BritakL    What 
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•hall  impart  moderation  to  individual  and  national  character  if  il 
•priog  not  from  the  elements  of  empire  we  hare  indicated  f  Soon  tht 
industrial  spirit  which  now  appears  so  mercenary  will  have  diffused 
comforts  and  luxuries  throughout  society,  and  will  he  directed  into 
channels  of  heneflcence.  Be  it  remembered,  that  though  the  passion  of 
Avarice  has  its  votaries  in  every  society,  masses  are  never  mercenary, 
nor  is  avarice  even  general,  except  when  want  is  prevalent  Abstract* 
ly,  man  is  not  avaricious.  Want,  or  tlie  dread  of  it,  generates  cupidity. 
Soon  the  schools  we  ha?e  founded,  and  the  libraries  we  are  esttfblishiftg, 
will  produce  an  elevation  of  motives.  Conscious  dignity  may  well  be- 
long to  the  American ;  for  the  American  citizen  *  is  he  to  whom  thd 
highest  has  descended,  and  the  lowest  hath  mounted  up,  who  is  th« 
equal  and  kindly  brother  of  all.'  Equanimity  ought  to  distinguish  A 
people,  who  fear  no  danger  from  without,  and  dread  no  sedition.  Mo> 
fallty,  and  virtue,  and  benevolence,  must  prevail  where  Religion  ii 
left  free  to  her  native  and  proper  niinistrationst,  else  its  preaching  is 
Tain,  and  our  hope  is  also  vain.  If  I  be  not  deceived,  I  can  discover 
all  these  influences  already  meliorating,  elevating,  and  dignifying  the 
flharacter  of  the  American  peop!& 

**  We  have  thus  examined  the  condition  of  the  people,  with  whon\ 
is  Patriots,  it  is  our  duty  to  labor.  We  cannot  predict  how  soon,  or 
how  great,  or  even  of  what  nature,  will  be  the  harvest ;  for  who  hatli 
tabled  the  long  seasons  through  which  nations  passf  And  who  can 
predict  their  crimes,  and  the  just  judgments  of  Qod  f  Nevertheless  W6 
may  humbly  hope  that  the  further  development  of  these  '  powers  and 
forces'  of '  our  estate,'  with  '  God*s  blessing  upon  our  posterity,*  may 
tend  at  least  to  correct  the  sentiments  of  mankind  concerning  what 
con-ititutes  true  National  Greatness,  the  just  end  of  Human  Society; 
and  that  our  example  may  in  some  measure  lead  to  '  bring  force  under 
thought,  animal  courage  un<]er  the  spiritual/  Freedom  above  Ambi- 
tion, and  Humanity  above  Power. 

"  Gentlemen :  These  speculations  may  seem  to  you  to  be  imbued 
with  the  spirit  of  optimism.  But  optimii^m  is  essential  to  philanthropy. 
Ycu  will  be  careful  how  you  test  political  speculations  more  than  Di- 
vine prophecies  by  evidences  of  their  speedy  fulfilment    If  you  caft- 
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M>t  dtflcoTcr  the  growth  of  the  meet  Yigorooi  plant  bat  bj  noting  tti 
h«igbt  at  intervals,  think  not  that  a  hastj  survey  will  ascertain  the 
progress  of  Human  Society. 

"The  object  of  this  discourse  is  not  to  minister  to  national  pride,  al- 
ready perhaps  too  much  inflated ;  but  on  an  occasion  when  so  many 
of  those  who  have  summoned  me  here  are  entering  on  the  busy  stage 
of  life,  it  seems  not  unwise  to  direct  their  thoughts  for  an  hour  to  the 
destinies  of  their  country,  and  to  show  them  that  '  far  superior  to  the 
mere  objects  of  a  grovelling  ambition,  and  above  all  party  and  peraoik- 
al  considerations,'  there  are  interests  worthy  of  constant  and  undying 
devotion.  Scarcely  do  we  assume  our  responsibilities  as  citizens,  be- 
fore we  perceive  that  Society  is  agitated  by  two  contending  element!^ 
which  never  combine — the  spirit  of  Progress  and  the  spirit  of  Consenr- 
Atism.  If  we  yield  unresistingly  to  Progress,  we  hurry  forward,  reck- 
less  of  the  suggestions  of  Fear  and  of  the  counsels  of  Experience ;  and 
madly  plunge  our  country  into  Anarchy,  from  whence  there  is  no 
return  but  through  the  long,  dark  domain  of  despotism.  If  we  sur- 
render ourselves  to  Conservatism,  we  fear  to  advance,  though  urged 
forward  by  Humanity,  and  assured  by  Reason,  that  Uie  way  has  all 
been  carefully  explored.  We  hold  our  country  back  from  her  onward 
course  until  she  is  crushed  under  institutions  silently  dilapidated  by 
the  ever-flowing  current  of  Time.  The  impulsive  spirit  wins  the 
young,  the  bold,  and  the  generous.  The  retarding  one,  the  timid, 
the  experienced,  and  the  sagacious.  They  magnify  the  danger  of  ad- 
vance, while  they  do  not  conceive  the  impossibility  of  resi  To  *  still 
tlie  noi^e  of  tlie  waves  and  the  tumults  of  the  people,'  is  an  attribute 
of  Almighty  Power.  Long  opposition  to  popular  impulses,  which  are 
irresistible,  and  fruitless  efforts  to  enforce  regularity  of  which  human 
action  is  incapable,  weary  the  impatient  but  well-meaning  Conserva- 
tive, and  he  retires  in  the  midst  of  his  country's  improvement  and 
prosperity,  to  complain  of  declining  virtue  and  to  forebode  impending 
calamitlBa.  Let  us  remember  that  both  agencies,  antagonistical  as 
ihey  isem,  are  one;  and  that  they  constitute  tlie  element  of  Social  Ln- 
proyement,  regulated  in  its  action  by  the  universal  law  of  reciprocatiqg 
compensation    What  seems  the  spirit  of  Progress^  is  the  ererUMiing 
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inherent  force  of  society,  and  the  other  is  ita  rest^  which  ie  re&ctioo; 
*  as  eyen  spiritual  music  is  only  obtained  from  discords  set  in  unison; 
but  for  Evil  there  would  be  no  Good ;  and  Victory  is  possible  only  by 
Battle.'* 

'^Tbas  believing,  let  ns  not  indulge  the  discouraging  thoaght,  how- 
ever reverential,  that  our  fathers  were  wiser  or  even  better  than  we  can 
be ;  or  that  other  disheartening  fear,  tliat  our  children,  or  their  chil- 
dren, will  degenerate.  Let  us  rather  trust  and  hope  in  the  Future, 
within  whose  veil  Providence  directs  that  every  anchor  shall  be  cast 
Let  us  be  assured  that  although  the  foundations  of  Empire  are  laid  in 
our  country,  we  may  in  some  small  degree  at  least  shape  the  great 
superstructure ;  and  that  although  the  career  of  eivilisation  is  well  be- 
gun, yet  it  shall  end  only  with  Time,  and  that  even  our  feeble  handi 
may  somewhat  regulate  its  velocity  and  guide  its  course. 

"  If  such  belief  were  less  philosophical,  I  etill  would  cling  to  it ;  for 
tnan  with  powers  fur  beneficence,  but  without  occasion  for  their  exer^ 
cise,  would  of  all  beings  be  moat  miserable.  Let  others  choose  a  differ- 
ent course :  as  for  me,  if  I  must  err,  let  me  not  droop  in  the  glwmy 
shades  of  Despondency,  but  rather  '  let  me  lose  my  way  in  the  sunlit 
flludions  of  Affection,  of  Patriotiim,  and  of  Philanthropy.* " 

After  leaving  college,  Mr.  Seward  pursued  the  study 
of  the  law,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  with  John  An- 
thon,  well  and  widely  known  as  one  of  the  ablest  and 
most  sagacious  counsellors  in  the  chief  commercial 
city  of  the  state  and  union ;  and  completed  his  term 
of  clerksliip  with  John  Duer  and  Ogden  Hoffman,  who 
\vere  then  practicing  the  law  at  Goshen.  Both  those 
gentlemen  have  since  risen  to  distinction  :  the  former 
has  been  for  many  years  one  of  the  leading  and  most 
talented  members  of  the  New  York  bar,  afld  now 
adorns  the  bench  of  the  Superior  Court,  witb  his 
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learning,  his  virtues,  and  his  integrity  ;  the  latter  has 
distinguished  himself  as  a  member  of  Congress,  has 
been  District  Attorney  of  the  southern  district  of  New 
York,  and  has  gained  the  highest  honors  of  his  profes* 
Bion  as  the  reward  of  his  skill  and  eloquence  as  an 
advocate. 

For  about  six  months  previous  to  the  expiration  of 
his  clerkship,  Mr.  Seward  was  associated  in  practice 
with  his  preceptor,  Mr.  Hoffman.  He  was  duly  ad« 
mitted  to  the  bar,  at  the  October  Term  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  in  1822,  and  shortly  after  made  preparations  to 
locate  permanently  in  western  New  York.  Having 
visited  Auburn,  then  a  small  but  thriving  village,  ho 
was  pleased  with  the  situation  and  prospects  of  the 
town,  and  concluded  to  establish  himself  there.  This 
has  continued  to  be  his  place  of  residence,  except  for 
brief  periods,  up  to  the  present  time. 

He  commenced  the  practice  of  the  law  in  Auburn, 
on  the  1st  day  of  January,  1623,  without  the  assistance 
of  influential  friends,  and  with  no  patronage  except  the 
declining  business  of  Elijah  Miller,  for  some  years  pre* 
vious  a  leading  politician,  and  a  prominent  member  of 
the  bar  in  the  county,  who  was  then  withdrawing  from 
his  profession,  and  whose  daughter  Mr.  Seward  after- 
ward married.  The  dependence  of  the  latter  was  upon 
himself, — upon  his  native  energy  of  character,  upon  the 
rich  intellectual  endowments  with  which  nature  had 
gifted  him,  and  upon  a  mind  well  instructed  and  a 
judgment  well  disciplined.     With  such  advantages 
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and  supports  on  which  to  rely,  and  thus  fitted  for  the 
championship  of  the  bar,  he  entered  upon  his  profes* 
flional  career. 

The  profession  of  the  law  is  an  honorable  one.  Its 
study  is  calculated  to  strengthen  and  expand  the  mind ; 
and  its  practice,  if  pursued  in  the  love  of  justice  and 
of  truth,  will  elevate  the  heart  and  fill .  it  with  noble 
aspirations.  Its  themes  are  as  inspiriting  as  those  pre- 
sented to  the  competitors  in  the  Odeum  during  the  fes- 
tival of  the  Panathencea ;  and  if,  as  a  profound  philoso- 
pher has  intimated,  the  highest  powers  of  oratory  are 
called  forth  only  in  the  defence  of  the  right,*  the  advo- 
cate has  the  best  of  motives  to  arouse  and  stimulate 
his  eloquence.  Its  honors  and  its  triumphs  are  suffi- 
cient to  satisfy  any  man's  ambition  ;  and  its  rewards, 
when  fairly  earned,  like  the  civic  crown  of  Augustus, 
are  the  perpetual  memorials  of  good  and  worthy  deeds. 
Its  temptations,  indeed,  are  as  seductive  as  the  prizes 
which  it  offers  are  brilliant ;  "  the  shining  fruit,"  as  the 
apples  from  the  garden  of  the  Hesperides,  often  allure 
the  unwary;  but  he  whom  virtue  has  panoplied,  is 
proof  against  enticement,  and,  pressing  boldly  forward, 
is  almost  sure  to  win  the  bright  coronal  of  fame. 

Mr.  Seward  rose  rapidly  to  eminence  at  the  bar. 
At  an  age  when  most  lawyers  are  dreaming  of  future 
success,  he  was  reposing  on  his.laurels.     His  competi- 
tors were  men  of  high  character  and  talents,  but  he- 
soon  equalled  or  outstripped  them  all.    Ambitious  to 
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excel,  persevering  and  industrious,  he  proved  a  formi- 
dable antagonist  when  opposed  to  those  who  were  far 
more  experienced  than  himself.  He  was  well  grounded 
in  the  great  fundamental  principles  of  legal  science, 
and  ample  preparation,  both  in  thought  and  study,  was 
given  by  him  to  every  cause,  before  trial  or  argument- 
With  fidelity  to  the  interests  of  his  clients,  he  united 
that  honorable  bearing  which  is  so  bright  an  ornament 
in  the  professional  character.  His  rivalry  was  earnest, 
but  high-minded  ;  striving  zealously  for  superiority,  but 
remembering  that  success,  if  sullied  by  dishonor,  is 
worse  than  defeat. 

In  argumentative,  pathetic,  or  declamatory  eloquence, 
he  was  excelled  by  few  of  his  contemporaries.  In  the 
trial  of  causes  he  was  not  unusually  skilful ;  but  in 
swaying  the  minds  and  judgments  of  a  jury,  he  had 
great  success.  His  appeals  in  behalf  of  the  wronged 
and  oppressed,  in  defence  of  injured  innocence,  and  in 
vindication  of  those  who  had  been  unjustly  assailed, 
were  eloquent  and  impassioned,  and  powerfully  affected 
the  sympathies  and  sensibilities  of  his  hearers. 

Until  within  a  comparatively  recent  period,  no  par- 
ticular attention  has  been  paid,  either  in  England  or 
America,  to  the  preservation  of  the  best  specimens  of 
legislative  and  forensic  eloquence.  Mr.  Pitt  once  said, 
that  a  speech  of  Bolingbroke  was  a  greater  desideratum 
than  any  of  the  lost  treasures  of  ancient  literature ; 
and  we  of  a  later  age,  might  almost  say  the  same  of 
the  gifted  premier  of  England  and  his  gifted  sire, — for 
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fheir  fame  rests  rather  upon  tradition  than  upon  the 
fragments  of  speeches  which  have  been  handed  down 
to  us.  We  have  most  of  the  brilliant  efforts  of  Curran 
and  Erskine,  but  scarce  anything  of  their  distinguished 
rivals  and  compeers,  of  Buller  or  Eldon,  of  Ellenborough 
or  Clare.  History  tells  us  of  the  effect  produced  by 
the  eloquence  of  Otis,  Adams,  and  Lee,  but  presents  no 
examples  that  we  may  judge  of  its  character.  Parsons 
and  Dexter,  Hamilton,  Burr,  and  Livingston,  Harper 
and  Pinkney,  were  long  the  ornaments  of  the  Amer- 
ican bar,  yet  their  oratory  is  but  little  more  than  a 
memorv. 

w 

The  arguments  and  speeches  of  Mr.  Seward  at  the 
bar,  which  have  been  preserved,  are  not  numerous,  and 
most  of  them  are  of  recent  date.  One  of  his  best  ef- 
forts was  made  in  the  case  of  The  People  against  Free- 
man, on  behalf  of  the  defendant,  who  was  tried  for 
murder  at  the  Cayuga  circuit,  in  July,  1846.  The 
offence  was  apparently  of  a  most  aggravated  charac- 
ter ;  the  prisoner,  who  was  a  colored  man,  and  had 
been  a  convict  in  the  state  prison,  had  slain  nearly  a 
whole  family, — a  Mr.  Van  Nest,  his  wife  (who  was 
enceinte)^  their  young  ciiild,  and  the  mother  of  Mrs.  Van 
Nest ;  and,  under  such  circumstances,  it  was,  perhaps, 
but  natural  that  popular  prejudice  should  be  exceed- 
ingly strong  against  the  accused.  It  was  thought  by 
some  that  the  prisoner  was  insane,  and  Mr.  Seward 
became  convinced,  in  his  own  mind,  that  this  was 
really  the  case.    He  therefore  volunteered  to  defend 
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biip.  The  preliminary  issue,  as  to  the  sanity  of  tht 
prisoner,  was  first  tried  ;  and  the  jury  decided  that  bd 
was  sane  enough  to  be  tried,  although  they  could  not 
conscientiously  say  he  was  of  sound  mind.  He  was 
then  tried  on  the  indictment  for  murder,  and  the  de* 
fence  of  insanity  was  again  set  up,  but  it  proved  inef- 
fectual. The  prisoner  was  convicted,  in  spite  of  the 
eloquent  efforts  of  his  counsel,  yet  in  a  few  weeks  he 
died,  while  still  in  confinement,  a  confirmed  and  un- 
doubted lunatic.  The  following  are  extracts  from  the 
address  of  Mr.  Seward  to  the  jury,  in  summing  up  the 
evidence  on  the  main  trial : 


**  ?or  William  Freeman,  aa  a  murderer,  I  bare  no  cdmmiarioo  to 
apeak.  If  he  had  silrer  and  gold  accumukted  wilh  the  frugality  at 
Crowttts,  and  should  pour  it  all  at  my  feet,  I  would  not  atand  an  hoar 
between  him  and  the  Avenger.  But  for  the  innocent,  it  ia  my  rights 
my  duty  to  speak.  If  this  sea  of  blood  was  innoeenily  shed,  then  it  ii 
my  duty  to  stand  beside  him  until  his  steps  lose  their  hold  upon  the 
Bcaffold.    ♦        •        • 

**  I  plead  not  for  a  mnrderer.  I  have  no  inducement,  no  motiTB  to 
do  sa  I  have  addressed  my  fellow-citizens  in  many  varioua  relationa, 
when  rewards  of  wealth  and  fame  awaited  me.  I  have  been  dieered 
on  other  occasions,  by  manifestations  of  popular  approbation  and  sym- 
pathy ;  and  where  there  was  no  such  encouragement,  I  had  at  leaai 
the  gratitude  of  him  whose  cause  I  defended.  But  I  apeak  now  in  tho 
hearing  of  a  People  who  have  prejudged  the  prisoner,  and  ooDdeBUied 
me  for  pleading  in  hia  behalf.  He  U  a  convict,  a  pauper,  a  negro,  witk- 
out  intellect,  sense,  or  emotion.  M^  child,  with  an  affectionate  smfle^ 
dt-arms  ray  care-worn  face  of  its  frown  whenever  I  cross  my  threshold 
Tlie  beggar  in  the  street  obliges  me  to  give,  because  he  says '  Qod 
ble^  you,'  as  I  pass.  My  dog  caresses  me  with  fondness  if  I  will  bat 
BDule  on  him.    My  h<M'8e  reoognicea  me  when  I  fill  hia  manger.    Bat 
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ivliat  reward,  wbat  gratitude,  what  sympatli j  and  affection  can  I  ex- 
pect heret  There  the  prtBOoer  sits.  Look  at  him.  Look  at  the  aa- 
eembiage  around  you.  Listen  to  their  iH-suppreoed  censures  and 
their  excited  fears,  and  tell  me  where  among  my  neighbors  or  my  fel- 
low^men,  where  even  in  his  heart,  I  can  eaqpect  to  find  the  sentiment, 
the  thought,  not  to  say  of  reward  or  of  acknowledgment,  but  even  of 
recognition.  I  sat  here  for  two  weeks  during  the  preliminary  trial 
I  stood  here  between  the  prisoner  and  the  jury  nine  hours,  and  pleaded 
for  flxe  wretch  that  he  was  insane,  and  did  not  even  know  he  was  oa 
trial :  and  when  all  was  done,  the  jury  thought,  at  least  eleven  of  them 
thought,  that  I  had  been  deceiving  them,  or  was  self-deceived.  They 
read  oigns  of  intelligence  in  his  idiotic  smile,  and  of  cunning  and  malice 
in  his  stolid  insensibility.  They  rendered  a  verdict  that  he  was  sane 
enough  to  be  tried— «  contemptible  compromise  verdict  in  a  capital 
case ;  and  then  they  looked  on,  with  what  emotions  €k>d  and  they 
cnly  know,  upon  his  arraignment  The  district  attorney,  speaking  in 
hie  adder  ear,  bade  him  rise,  and  reading  to  him  one  indictment,  asked 
him  whether  he  wanted  a  trial ;  and  the  poor  fool  answered,  No. — 
Have  you  Counsel  9  Ka — And  they  went  through  the  same  mockery, 
the  prisoner  giving  the  same  answers,  until  a  third  indictment  was 
thundered  in  his  ears ;  and  he  stood  before  the  eourt,  silent,  motionless, 
and  bewildered.  Qeutlemen,  yon  may  think  of  this  evidence  what  yon 
please,  bring  in  what  verdict  you  can ;  but  I  asseverate  before  Ueaven 
and  you,  that,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief,  the  prisoner  at 
the  bar  does  not  at  this  moment  know  why  it  is  that  my  shadow  fidk 
on  you  instead  oi  his  own. 

**  I  speak  with  all  sincerity  and  earnestness ;  not  because  I  expect 
my  opinion  to  have  weight,  but  I  would  disarm  the  injurious  impression 
that  I  am  Bpeaking,  merely  as  a  lawyer  speaks  for  his  client.  I  am 
not  the  prisoner's  lawyer.  I  am,  hideed,  a  volunteer  in  his  behalf ;  but 
Society  and  Mankind  have  the  deepest  interests  at  stake.  I  am  the 
lawyer  for  Society,  for  Mankind,  shocked  beyond  the  power  of  expres- 
■on,  at  the  scene  I  have  witnessed  here  of  trying  a  Maniac  as  a  Mal^ 
lietor.    •        •        • 

**  The  learned  gentlemen  who  condiict  this  prosecntion  hare  attempted 
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to  show  that  the  priaoaer  attended  the  trial  of  Ueorj  Wyati,  whoib  I 
defended  against  an  indictment  for  murder,  in  this  Coort,  in  Febraary 
last ;  that  he  listened  to  me  on  that  occasion  in  regard  to  the  impmiitf 
of  crime,  and  that  he  went  out  a  ripe  and  complete  scholar.  So  ikr  as 
these  reflections  affect  me  alone,  they  are  unworthy  of  an  answer.  I 
pleaded  Ibr  Wyatt  then,  as  it  was  my  right  and  my  duty  to  da  Let 
the  counsel  for  the  people  prove  the  words  I  spoke,  before  they  charge 
me  with  Freeman's  crimes.  I  am  not  unwilling  those  words  should  be 
recalled.  I  am  not  unwilling  that  any  words  I  ever  spoke  in  any  re- 
sponsible relation  should  be  remembered.  Since  they  will  not  recall 
those  words,  I  will  do  so  for  them.  They  were  words  like  those  I 
•peak  now,  demanding  cautious  and  impartial  justice ;  words  appealing 
to  the  reason,  to  the  conscienoes,  to  the  humanity  of  my  fellow-men ; 
words  calculated  to  make  mankind  know  and  Ioto  each  other  better, 
and  adopt  the  benign  prindples  of  Ohristianity,  instead  of  the  k»ng> 
cherished  maxims  of  retaliation  and  rerenge.  Regardless  as  I  haTB 
been  of  the  unkind  construction  of  my  words  and  actions  by  my  m 
temporaries,  I  can  say  in  all  humility  of  spirit,  that  they  are  freely  left 
to  the  ultimate,  impartial  consideration  of  mankind.  Tou  have  now 
the  &te  of  this  lunatic  in  your  hands.  To  him  as  to  me,  so  far  as  we 
can  judge,  it  is  comparatiyely  indiffiBrent  what  shall  be  the  issoe.  For 
aught  that  we  can  judge,  the  prisoner  is  unconscious  of  danger,  and 
would  be  insensible  to  suffering,  let  it  come  when  it  might  A  yerdiei 
can  only  hasten  or  retard,  by  a  few  months  or  years,  the  time  whn 
his  bruised,  diseased,  wandering  and  benighted  spirit^  shall  return  t» 
Him  who  sent  it  forth  on  its  sad  and  dreaiy  pilgrimage. 

"  The  drcumstanoea  under  which  this  trial  doees  are  peculiar.  I 
haTe  seen  capital  cases  where  the  parents^  brothers^  sisters,  friends  of 
the  accused,  surrounded  him,  eagerly  hanging  upon  the  lips  of  his  ad- 
Tocate,  and  watching,  in  the  countenances  of  the  court  and  jury,  trerj 
vnile  and  frown  which  might  seem  to  indicate  his  fate.  Bu(  Chen  m 
no  such  scene  here.  The  prisoner,  though  in  the  greenness  of  yoath» 
18  withered,  decayed,  senseless,  almost  lifeless.  He  has  no  fiither  here. 
The  descendant  of  slaves,  that  father  died  a  victim  to  the  vices  of  « 
superior  race.    There  is  no  mother  here,  for  her  child  is  stained  and 
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poltoted  with  (be  blood  of  mothers  and  of  a  sleeping  hifaot ;  and  lie 
*  looks  and  laugbs  so  that  she  cannot  bear  to  look  upon  him.*  There  is 
no  brother,  nor  sister,  nor  friend  here.  Popular  rage  against  the  ae- 
cased  has  driven  them  hence,  and  scattered  his  kindred  and  people. 
On  the  other  side  I  notioe  the  aged  and  venerable  parents  of  Van  Nest 
and  his  snrviriDg  children,  and  all  around  are  mourning  and  sympa- 
thizing friendsL  I  know  not  at  whose  instance  they  hare  come.  I  dare 
not  say  they  ought  not  to  be  here.  Bat  I  must  say  to  you  that  we  live 
in  a  Christian  and  not  in  a  savage  state,  and  that  the  affliction  which  has 
fUlen  upon  these  mourners  and  upon  ns,  was  sent  to  teach  them  and  us, 
mercy,  and  not  retaliation ;  that  although  we  may  send  this  maniac 
to  the  scaffold,  it  will  not  recall  to  life  the  manly  form  of  Van  Ne.st, 
nor  reanimate  the  exhausted  frame  of  that  aged  matron,  nor  restore  to 
life,  and  grace,  and  beauty,  the  murdered  mother,  nor  caU  back  the 
infant  boy  from  the  arms  of  his  Savior.  Such  a  verdict  can  do  no  good 
to  the  living,  and  carry  no  joy  to  the  dead.  If  your  judgment  shall  be 
swayed  at  all  by  sympathies  so  wrong,  althbngh  so  natural,  you  will 
find  the  saddest  hour  of  your  life  to  b«  that  in  whieh  you  will  look 
down  upon  the  grave  of  your  victim}  and  '  mourn  with  compunctious 
sorrow,'  that  you  should  have  done  so  great  injustice  to  the '  poor  hand- 
M  of  earth  that  will  lie  mooldering  before  you.' 

**  I  have  been  long  and  tedious.  I  remember  that  it  is  the  harvest 
moon,  and  that  every  hour  is  precious  while  you  are  detained  from 
your  yellow  fields.  But  if  you  shall  have  bestowed  patient  attention 
throughout  this  deeply  interesting  investigation,  and  shall  in  the  end 
have  discharged  your  duties  in  the  fear  of  Qod  and  in  the  love  of  truth, 
justly  and  independently,  you  will  have  laid  up  a  store  of  blessed 
recollections  for  all  your  future  days,  imperishable  and  inexhaustible." 

Mr.  Seward  has  been  more  or  less  actively  engaged 
in  his  professional  pursuits,  except  while  he  was  governor 
of  the  state,  ever  since  he  first  commenced  practice. 
During  his  residence  at  the  seat  of  government,  and 
in  the  intervals  of  relaxation  from  his  executive  duties, 
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he  went  back  to  the  fountains  of  legal'  lore,  and  re- 
freshed and  reinvigorated  his  mind.  O|»portunities  for 
study  and  reflection  were  afforded  him,  of  which  he 
carefully  availed  himself.  In  general  literature  he  be* 
came  still  more  of  a  proficienti  and  he  added  a  great 
deal  to  his  stock,  of  professional  learning.  When, 
therefore,  he  returned  to  the  bar,  in  1842,  he  brought 
with  him,  not  additional  experience,  but  improved 
mental  powers  and  capacity,  that  have  sustained  him, 
creditably  and  honorably,  on  occasions  such  as  he  had 
never  before  enjoyed  for  the  display  of  his  talents. 

He  now  stands,  confessedly,  in  the  front  rank  of  the 
members  of  the  New  York  bar ;  and  in  the  courts  of 
the  United  States  he  has  met  the  ablest  lawyers  in  the 
Union.  His  learning  and  accomplishments  have  ap- 
peared in  contrast,  not  unfavorably  to  him,  in  the  Su- 
preme Court  at  Washington,  with  those  of  Webster 
and  Clay,  of  Jones  and  Sergeant  and  Crittenden.  In 
his  contests  with  such  antagonists  his  intellectual  ener- 
gies have  been  severely  taxed,  but  each  new  trial 
seems  to  have  developed  increased  strength  and  power. 

Of  late  years  his  time  and  attention  have  been  taken 
up,  in  a  considerable  degree,  by  a  number  of  important 
causes  in  the  district  and  circuit  courts,  and  in  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  growing  out  of 
alleged  infringements  of  patents  for  inventions.  These 
he  has  managed  with  great  ability,  and  generally  with 
good  success.  At  the  Cayuga  circuit,  in  February, 
1846,  he  defended  Henry  Wyatt,  who  was  charged 
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with  the  murder  of  a  fellow-convict  in  the  state  prison 
at  Auburn  ;  and  in  1847,  he  argued  the  case  of  Jonea 
against  Van  Zandt,  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  suit  having  been  brought  against  his 
client,  the  defendant,  to  recover  the  penalty,  under  the 
act  of  1793,  for  harboring  and  concealing  a  fugitive 
slave.  • 

While  Mr.  Seward  was  a  student  at  law,  his  political 
sympathies  were  with  the  republican  party,  and,  as  be- 
tween  the  two  factions,  he  was  probably  more  friendly 
to  the  bucktails  than  to  their  opponents.  The  doc- 
trines of  which  Jefferson,  Madison,  and  Monroe  had 
been  the  representatives,  and  which  the  Clintons, 
Tompkins,  and  Van  Buren,  had  defended  in  the  state 
of  New  York,  were  those  which  he  was  led,  by  his 
early  associations,  to  espouse.  Admiration  of  the  per- 
sonal character  of  DeWitt  Clinton  he  always  cherished, 
and  after  his  removal  to  western  New  York,  when  he 
saw  the  practical  results  of  the  canal  policy  which  the 
former  had  advocated,  he  was  induced  to  adopt  the 
views  of  that  eminent  citizen  in  regard  to  internal  im- 
provements, and  they  have  ever  since  influenced  his 
political  coutse  and  conduct.  With  reference  to  the 
electoral  law  question  in  1824,  he  also  coincided  with 
Mr.  Clinton,  and  in  that  year  he  separated  from  the 
republican  party  of  the  state,  then  under  the  guidance 
of  Mr.  Van  Buren,  and  became  one  of  the  most  ardent 
supporters  of  his  distinguished  rival. 

Opposition  to  the  extension  of  slavery  in  the  United 
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States  beyond  its  original  limits,  and  to  the  increase  or 
strengthening  of  the  slave  power,  have  ever  been  car- 
dinal doctrines  in  the  political  creed  of  Mr.  Seward. 
His  opinions  on  this  subject  were  formed  during  the 
protracted  controversy  and  agitation  upon  the  admis- 
sion of  Missouri  into  the  Union,  and  subsequent  events, 
instead  of  modifying,  have  tended  to  confirm  them. 
He  then  thought  that  the  repuUicans  of  New  York  had 
manifested  too  much  subserviency  to  what  he  con- 
sidered Southern  dictation,  and,  rejecting  the  idea  that 
the  republican  party  of  the  North  was  the  natural 
ally  of  the  South,  he  was  not  disposed  to  make  further 
concessions.  What  had  been  ah*eady  conceded,  he 
was  willing  should  remain  undisturbed ;  but  to  yield 
more,  he  thought  was  both  unwise  and  unnecessary. 

For  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  following  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  elder  Adams,  the  executive  power 
of  the  Union  had  been  in  the  hands  of  persons  residing 
in  the  slave-holding  states, — ^republicans,  indeed,  of  the 
Btraitest  sect,  but  inclined,  by  education  and  associa- 
tion, to  favor  the  section  of  the  confederacy  in  which 
they  had  always  resided,  and  its  peculiar  institutions. 
When,  therefore,  the  time  came  for  choosing  a  sue-  •} 

cesser  to  Mr.  Monroe,  among  the  number  of  those  who 
desired  that  a  change  should  be  made  in  this  respect, 
was  Mr.  Seward.  There  were  several  candidates  for 
the  presidency  brought  forward  by  their  respective 
friends  in  different  sections,  all  of  whom  claimed  to  be 
republicans.    The  views  and  measures  which  Joha 
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Quincy  Adams  was  understood  to  have  advocated  in 
the  cabinet  of  Mr.  Monroe,  particularly  as  they  favored 
a  more  liberal  construction  of  the  federal  constitution 
than  was  generaUy  tolerated  in  the  old  republican  party» 
received  the  hearty  approbation  of  Mr.  Seward  :  this 
concurrence  in  senthnent  was  followed  by  admiration 
for  the  man,  and  when  the  chances  slhd  changes  of  po- 
litical life  threw  them  together,  a  warm  attachment  was 
formed,  which  did  not  terminate  with  the  mortal  ex- 
istence of  his  friend,  but  still  clings,  undiminished  in 
farce  and  intensity,  to  his  memory. 

During  the  entire  period  that  Mr.  Adams  served  m 
the  popular  branch  of  the  national  legislature,  subse- 
quent to  his  retirement  from  the  presidential  chair, 
Mr.  Seward  regarded  his  course  with  mingled  senti- 
ments of  love,  admiration,  and  reverence.  His  bold- 
ness in  oppcising  the  extension  of  slavery,  and  in  de- 
fending tlie  right  of  petition  and  the  freedom  of  speech, 
and  the  tenacity  with  which  he  adhered  to  his  prin- 
ciples, established  a  common  bond  of  sympathy  that 
was  never  broKen.  Though  they  may  have  differed 
upon  minor  points  of  detail  or  expediency, — where 
great  and  important  interests  were  at  stake,  affecting 
the  relations  of  the  non-slaveholding  states,  or  concern- 
ing the  riglUs  and  liberties  of  the  citizen,  whether  bond 
or  free,  their  aims  and  their  sympathies  pointed  in  the 
same  direction. 

In  the  summer  of  1843,  Mr.  Adams  visited  Lebanon 
Springs,  Saratoga,  and  Niagara  Falls,  by  the  Cham- 
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plain  and  Canada  route ;  and  on  his  return  to  Masss* 
chusetts,  he  travelled  throi^h  the  state  of  New  York, 
by  railroad,  from  Bufialo  to  Albany.  At  all  the  prin* 
cipal  towns  and  cities  through  which  he  passed,  he  was 
welcomed  with  high  honors,  and  his  journey  became  a 
continued  ovation.  Mr.  Seward  was  selected  by  the 
citizens  of  Aubum,  without  distinction  of  party,  to  ad- 
dress the  venerable  sage  and  statesman  on  their  behalf, 
— a  duty  which  he  discharged  with  his  accustomed 
ability  and  eloquence. 

A  few  years  later,  and  all  that  was  mortal  of  the 
younger  Adams  was  laid  beside  bis  father  in  tlie  burial- 
ground  at  Quincy.  One  of  the  first  to  do  honor  to  the 
dead,  and  to  lay  his  tribute  of  respect  upon  the  grave 
of  one  whom  all  delighted  to  honor,  was  his  political 
and  personal  friend,  Mr.  Seward.  Shortly  after  the 
decease  of  Mr.  Adams,  in  1848,  upon  the  ipvitation  of 
the  legislature  of  New  York,  the  former  pronounced  aft 
admirable  eulogy  before  that  body.*  This  is  one  of 
the  happiest  efforts  of  bis  genius,  and.  perhaps,  may 
with  justice  be  characterized  as  the  best  specimen  of 
his  style,  so  far  as  concerns  his  popular  addresses.  It 
is  a  labored  effort,  highly  ornate,  and,  in  some  (^  its 
passages,  may  be  called  florid.  Yet  the  author  has  en- 
tirely avoided  that  turgidity  of  manner  and  style  to 

*  Mr.  Seward  also  commeDced  the  preparation  of  a  popi^r  memoir 
of  Mr.  Adams,  but  on  acoount  of  the  pressure  of  his  oUier  engage^ 
ments,  he  was  tmable  to  finish  it.  It  was  afterwards  completed  hj  a 
friend,  and  in  that  shape  was  puUiahed  at  Auburn. 
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which  men  of  his  enthusiastic  temperament  and  aeute 
sensibilities  are  inclined  to  be  partial,  and  from  which 
the  productions  of  his  pen  cannot  be  said  to  be  wholly 
exempt. 

The  whole  eulogy  is  beautiful*  impressive,  and  elo- 
quent, but  the  crowning  gem  is  the  conclusion,  in 
which  he  contrasts  the  career  and  death  of  Adams  with, 
the  fate  of  Napoleon.  The  former,  he  said,  devoted 
himself  to  the  service  of  mankind,  from  motives  of 
beneficence^  and  at  every  period  of  his  varied  and  dis- 
tinguished career  was  content — whether  president, 
minister,  representative,  or  citizen.  He  then  continued  : 

"  Stricken  in  the  midst  of  this  service,  in  the  very  act  of  rising  to 
debate,  he  fell  into  the  arms  of  conscript  fathers  of  the  Republic  A 
long  lethargy  supervened  and  oppressed  his  senses.  Nature  rallied 
the  wasting  powers,  on  the  verge  of  the  grave,  for  a  very  brief  period. 
But  it  was  long  enough  for  him.  The  rekindled  eye  showed  that  the 
re-collected  mind  was  clear,  calm,  and  vigorous.  His  weeping  family, 
and  bis  sorrowing  compeers  were  there.  He  surveyed  the  scene  and 
knew  at  once  its  fatal  import  He  had  left  no  duty  unperformed ;  he 
had  no  wii^h  unsatisfied ;  no  ambition  unattained  ;  no  regret,  no  sorrow^ 
no  fear,  no  remorse.  He  could  not  shake  off  tlie  dews  of  death  tliat 
gathered  on  his  brow.  He  could  not  pierce  the  thick  shades  that  rose 
np  before  him.  But  he  knew  that  eternity  lay  close  by  the  shores  of 
time.  He  knew  that  his  Redeemer  lived.  Eloquence,  even  in  that 
hour,  inspired  him  with  his  ancient  sublimity  of  utterance.  '  This,' 
said  the  dying  man,  '  Tais  is  ths  last  of  Easth  ;' — ^he  paused  for  • 
moment  and  then  added, — '  I  am  OoMTXirr  I* — ^Angels  might  well  draw 
aside  the  curtains  of  the  skies  to  look  down  on  sodi  a  scene, — a  scene 
thtit  approximated  even  to  that  scene  of  unapproachable  sublimity,  ool 
to  be  recalled  without  reverence,  when,  in  mortal  agony,  0ns  whe 
tspake  as  never  man  spake,  loid— '  It  b  rnnsHiD  I' 
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**  OdIj  two  yean  after  the  birth  of  Joha  Quincy  Adams,  there  a]h 
peared  on  an  island  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  a  human  epirit  newly 
born,  endowed  wilh  equal  geniua,  without  the  regulating  qualities  of 
justice  and  benevolence  which  Adams  possesRed  in  an  eminent  degree. 
A  like  career  opened  to  both — ^born  like  Adams,  a  subject  of  a  king-- 
the  child  of  more  genial  8kies,^ike  him,  became  in  early  life  a  patriot 
and  a  citizen  of  a  new  and  great  Republic  Like  Adams  be  lent  bis 
service  to  the  State  in  precocious  youth,  and  in  its  hour  of  need,  and 
won  its  confidence.  But  unlike  Adams  he  could  not  wait  the  dull  de- 
Uys  of  slow  and  laborious,  but  sure  advancement  He  sought  power 
by  the  hasty  road  that  leads  through  fields  of  carnage,  and  he  becamo. 
like  Adams,  a  supreme  magistrate,  a  ConenL  But  there  were  other 
Consula  He  was  not  content  He  tlirust  them,  aside,  and  was  Consul 
alone.  Consular  power  was  too  short  He  fought  new  battles,  and 
was  Consul  for  life.  But  power,  confessedly  derived  from  the  people, 
must  be  exercised  in  obedience  to  their  will,  and  must  be  resigned  to 
them  again,  at  least  in  death.  He  was  not  content.  He  desolated 
Europe  afresh,  subverted  the  Republic,  imprisoned  the  patriarch  whp 
p^sided  over  Rome  s  comprehensive  See,  and  obliged  him  to  pour  am 
his  head  the  sacred  oil  that  made  the  peraons  of  kings  divine,  and 
their  right  to  reign  indefeasible.  He  was  an  Emperor.  But  he  aaw 
around  him  a  mother,  brothers,  and  sissters,  not  ennobled ;  whose  hmn- 
ble  state  reminded  him,  and  the  world,  that  he  was  born  a  plebeiaa  ; 
and  he  had  no  heir  to  wait  impatient  for  the  Imperial  Crowa  H* 
aoourged  the  earth  again,  and  again  fv>rtone  smiled  on  him  even  in  hit 
wild  extravagance.  He  bestowed  kingdoms  and  principalities  on  his 
kindred— -put  away  the  devoted  wife  of  his  youthful  days,  and  another, 
>  a  daughter  of  Hapeburgh's  imperial  house,  joyfully  accepted  bis  proud 
alliancei  Ofispring  gladdened  his  anxious  sight ;  a  diadem  was  placed 
an  its  infimt  brow,  and  it  received  the  homage  of  prinoes,  even  in  ila 
cradle.  Now  he  was  indeed  a  monarch — a  legitimate  monarch--* 
monarch  by  divine  appointment — the  first  of  an  endless  suoceesioD  of 
monarchs.  But  there  were  other  monarchs  who  held  sway  in  dM 
earth.  He  was  not  content  He  would  reign  with  his  kindred  aloo*. 
He  gathered  new  and  greater  armies— ^om  his  own  land— from  tabyii* 
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gftted  lands.  He  called  forth  the  young  and  brave— K«e  from  ereiy 
household— from  the  Pyrenees  to  Zuyder  Zee— from  Jora  to  the  ocean. 
He  marshalled  them  into  long  and  majestic  columns,  and  went  forth  to 
seize  that  universal  dominion,  which  seemed  almost  within  his  grasp. 
But  ambition  had  tempted  fortune  too  far.  The  nations  of  the  earth 
resisted,  repelled,  pursued,  surrounded  him.  The  pageant  wa3  ended. 
The  crown  fell  from  hia  presumptuous  head  The  wife  who  had  wcd« 
6ed  him  in  his  pride,  forsook  him  when  the  hour  of  fear  came  upon 
him.  His  child  was  ravL^bed  from  his  sight  His  kinsmen  were  de- 
graded to  their  fir^it  eistate,  and  be  was  no  longer  Emperor,  nor  Consul, 
nor  General,  nor  even  a  citizen,  but  an  exile  and  a  priisoiicr,  on  a  lonely 
island  in  the  midst  of  the  wild  Atkntic  Discontent  attended  him 
there  The  wayward  man  fretted  out  a  few  long  years  of  bis  yet  un- 
broken manliood,  looking  off  at  the  earliest  dawn  and  in  evening's  latest 
twilight,  towards  that  distant  world  that  had  onlyjuftt  eluded  hia 
grasp.  Hid  heart  corroded.  Deatli  came,  not  unlooked  for,  though  it 
came  even  then  unwelcome.  He  was  stretched  on  his  bed  within  the 
fort  which  constituted  his  prison.  A  few  fust  and  faithful  friend-s  stood 
around,  with  the  guards  who  rejoiced  that  the  hour  of  relief  from  long 
and  wcarb>ome  watching  was  at  hand.  As  his  strength  wasted  away, 
delirium  stirred  up  the  brain  from  its  long  and  inglorious  inacti  vity.  The 
pageant  of  ambition  returned.  He  was  again  a  Lieutenant,  a  General, 
a  Consul,  on  Emperor  of  France.  He  filled  again  the  throne  of  Char- 
lemagne. His  kindred  pressed  around  him  agivin,  reinvested  with  the 
pompous  pageantry  of  royalty.  The  daughter  of  the  long  line  of  kings 
again  stood  proudly  by  his  aide,  and  the  sunny  face  of  his  child  shone 
out  from  beneath  the  diadem  that  encircled  its  flowing  locks.  The 
marshals  of  the  Empire  awaited  his  command.  The  legions  of  tiie  Old 
Guard  were  in  tlie  field,  their  scarred  faces  rejuvenated,  and  their 
ranks,  thinned  in  many  battles,  replenished.  Rustaa,  Prussia,  Austria, 
Denmai'k,  and  England,  gathered  tlieir  mighty  hosts  to  give  htiu  bat- 
tle Once  more  he  mounted  bis  impatient  cbai^ger,  and  rushed  forth  to 
conquest.  Hg  waved  his  sword  aloft,  and  cried  "  Tetk  d*Abhes  1" 
The  feverish  vision  brok&— the  mockery  was  ended.    The  silver  cord 
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ynm  looeed,  and  the  warrior  fell  back  upoo  his  bed  a  lifelees  oaipMi 
This  was  thb  last  op  baktb.    Thb  Coksioam  was  not  Comtxkt. 

**  Statesmkn  and  CinsKNS !  the  oootrast  suggests  its  own  impressiTa 
maraL" 

Mr.  Seward  supported  Mr.  Adams  in  the  presidential 
contest  of  1824,  and  approved  of  all  the  prominent 
measures  of  his  administration.  The  policy  which 
Mr.  Adams  and  Mr.  Clay  advocated  at  Washington, 
found  in  him  an  able  and  zealous  defender.  He  con- 
sidered the  Fanam^  Mission  one  of  sympathy  and  en- 
couragement to  the  South  American  states  who  had 
thrown  off  the  yoke  of  their  foreign  rulers,  and  as  such 
deserving  the  hearty  approval  of  every  sincere  friend 
of  liberty.  He  regarded  the  American  system  with 
favor ;  and  he  became  the  warm  advocate  of  a  protec- 
tive tariff,  and  of  a  liberal  system  of  internal  improve- 
ments to  be  conducted  and  carried  on  by  the  general 
government. 

Among  the  Adams'  men  and  Clintonians  in  the 
county  of  Cayuga,  Mr.  Seward  was  conspicuous,  with- 
in a  short  time  after  he  took  up  his  residence  at  Auburn. 
Ardent  in  his  attachments,  talented,  energetic,  perse- 
vering and  enthusiastic,  he  was  a  desirable  accession 
to  any  party ;  and  in  respect  of  position  and  influence, 
he  soon  stood  in  the  foremost  rank  of  his  political 
friends  and  associates.  They  were  in  the  minority, 
however,  in  the  county,  whose  politics  received  their 
tone  in  a  great  degree  from  Mr.  Throop ;  and  had  he 
desired  official  honors  and  distinctions,  it  would  have 
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been  impossible  to  secure  them  except  they  were  at 
the  disposal  of  the  state  government. 

At  the  request  of  his  friends,  he  consented  to  become 
an  applicant  for  the  office  of  Surrogate,  in  the  fall  of 
1827 ;  and  during  the  extra  session  of  the  legislature, 
he  was  nominated  for  that  office  by  Governor  Clinton. 
It  was  well  understood,  at  this  time,  by  the  leading 
politicians  in  the  state,  that  Mr.  Clinton  was  decided 
in  his  opposition  to  Mr.  Adams,  and  that  he  had  deter- 
mined to  support  General  Jackson  at  the  ensuing  presi* 
dential  election.  Most  of  the  nominations' which  he 
made  were  more  or  less  influenced  by  this  considera- 
tion ;  yet  he  was  by  no  means  disposed  to  forget  the 
friends  who  had  stood  by  him  so  long  and  so  faithfully 
in  the  crisis  of  his  fortunes,  even  though  they  disagreed 
with  him  upon  national  questions.*  Still,  it  does  not 
appear  that  many  regrets  were  ever  expressed  by  him, 
or  those  whom  he  admitted  to  his  confidence,  because 
his  nominations  were  so  frequently  rejected  by  the 
Bucktail  majority  in  the  Senate. 

In  1827,  a  very  lai^e  proportion  of  the  members  of 
the  Senate  were  Bucktails,  and  most  of  them,  too,  were 
Jackson  men,  and  thoroughly  devoted  to  Mr.  Van  Bu- 
ren.  The  appointment  of  Mr.  Seward,  whose  par- 
tiality for  Mr.  Adams  was  never  concealed,  was  op- 

*  Ln  the  eastern  purt  of  the  state  there  were  many  CImtooian  Jack- 
eon  men,  hot  ifaertf  were  very  few  in  western  Kew  York ;  and,  in  his 
nominations  for  that  section  of  the  state,  Mr.  Clinton  was  generally 
obliged  to  select  Adams  men. 
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posed  by  the  friends  of  Mr.  Van  Buren  and  Mr.  Throop 
in  Cayuga  county,  and,  consequently,  the  Senate  re- 
fused to  concur  in  the  nomination.  Governor  Clinton 
made  a  second  nomination,  but  this  shared  the  same 
fate,  and  after  his  death,  the  acting  governor,  Mr.  Pit* 
cher,  who  was  a  Jackson  man,  conferred  the  office  on 
John  Porter,  then  and  subsequently  a  prominent  demo- 
crat in  the  county. 

The  canvass  for  the  presidency,  in  1828,  commenced 
early  in  New  York.  The  electors  were,  for  the  first 
time,  to  be  chosen  by  the  popular  suffrage,  and,  there- 
fore, a  far  deeper  interest  in  the  issue  of  the  contest 
was  manifested  by  the  voters  in  the  state.  Among  the 
young  men  belonging  to  both  political  parties,  this 
feeling  exhibited  itself  in  a  manner  previously  unknown. 
They  held  separate  county  and  state  conventions,  and 
although  they  did  not  assume  to  make  nominationSy 
they  indorsed  those  of  their  seniors,  and  adopted  plans 
of  action  calculated  to  secure  unity  of  effort,  to  arouse 
the  energies  of  their  respective  parties,  and  to  bring 
out  their  whole  strength  at  the  polls.  The  state  con- 
vention of  the  young  men  attached  to  the  national  re- 
publican party  was  the  first  of  the  kind  ever  held  in 
the  state.  It  was  a  numerous  assemblage,  consisting 
of  over  four  hundred  delegates,  and  it  remained  several 
days  in  session. 

Mr.  Seward  was  a  delegate  firom  the  county  of 
Cayuga,  and  was  chosen  president  of  the  convention. 
It  was  the  object  of  himself  and  his  associates  to  aid 
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in  the  reelection  of  Mr.  Adams,  and  to  sustain  Mr. 
Clay,  whose  political  fortunes  were  then  identified  with 
those  of  the  chief  magistrate.  They  were  unsuccessful, 
however;  the  administration  party  was  defeated,  and 
Mr.  Adams  gave  place  to  General  Jackson.  But  the 
convention  was  not  entirely  futile  or  ineffectual.  It 
called  out  from  the  quiet  pursuits  of  agriculture,  from 
the  avocations  of  a  professional  or  mercantile  life,  a 
large  number  of  intelligent,  energetic,  and  efficient 
young  men ;  it  brought  them  into  action ;  it  made 
them  more  intimately  acquainted  with  each  other,  and 
quickened  and  aroused  feelings  of  honorable  emulation. 
They  had  youth,  enthusiasm,  and  ambition.  One  fail- 
ure did  not  dishearten  them,  but  they  continued  to 
persevere  till  success  crowned  their  exertions.  Their 
influence  was  soon  felt  in  the  politics  of  the  state  and 
nation ;  under  their  auspices,  and  in  great  part  through 
their  instrumentality,  the  whig  party  of  the  union  was 
formed ;  and  at  the  expiration  of  a  single  decade,  the 
youthful  delegate  who  presided  in  this  convention  of 
young  men,  became  the  governor  of  New  York. 

It  would  scarcely  be  proper  to  say  that  Mr.  Seward 
was  an  original  antimason ;  that  is,  he  was  not  one  of 
those  who  first  attempted  to  make  this  a  test  question 
at  the  polls.  Yet,  as  a  member  of  the  community,  he 
felt  outraged  at  the  abduction  and  probable  murder  of 
Morgan,  and  he  heartify  sympathized  with  the  antima- 
sons  in  their  efforts  to  put  down  an  institution  which 
he  believed  to  be  objectionable  in  its  character  and 
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dangerous  in  its  tendency.  His  motives,  it  is  claimed 
by  his  friends,  were  pure  and  patriotic,  and  his  opinions 
were  honestly  entertained. 

He  made  no  concealment  of  his  views  with  reference 
to  the  Morgan  conspiracy  and  the  masonic  institution, 
and  it  was  well  known  in  1828  that  he  was  an  anti- 
mason  in  sentiment,  though  he  continued  to  act  with 
the  Adams  party  proper.  The  antimasons  in  the 
county  of  Cayuga  supported  a  separate  ticket  at  the 
fall  election  in  that  year,  and  Mr,  Seward  was  nomi- 
nated, in  the  first  place,  as  their  candidate  for  Congress. 
The  nomination  was  entirely  unsolicited  on  his  part, 
and  as  he  felt  bound  to  support  the  candidates  brought 
forward  by  his  old  political  friends,  he  promptly  de- 
clined it.  He  voted  for  the  national  republican  ticket, 
being  influenced  in  his  course  by  general  political  con- 
siderations ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  felt  well  assured 
that  the  candidates  whom  he  supported  coincided  with 
him,  in  opinion,  in  regard  to  antimasonry. 

After  the  defeat  of  Mr.  Adams  in  1828,  the  national 
republican  party  in  the  western  counties  of  New  York 
was  virtually  disbanded.  Mr.  Van  Buren  and  his 
friends  were  now  in  power,  and  though  they  did  not 
attempt  to  shield  the  abductors  of  Morgan  from  pun- 
ishment, they  refused  to  take  ground  as  party  men 
against  the  masonic  institution.  The  national  repub- 
licans, therefore,  in  western  New  York,  who  thought 
with  Mr.  Seward,  naturally  united  with  the  antimasons. 

From  this  period  we  may  date  Mr.  Seward's  con- 
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nectlon  with  the  antimasonic  party  as  a  political  or- 
ganization. This  party,  at  the  beginning,  was  a  pow- 
erful one,  in  nunnbers  as  well  as  in  influence,  in  the 
section  of  the  state  where  it  may  be  said  to  have 
originated ;  and  it  presented  in  its  leaders  a  strong 
array  of  names,  then  conspicuous  in  talents  and  posi- 
tion, and  who  afterward  became  distinguished  in  the 
politics  of  the  country.  Among  them  was  Mr.  Sew- 
ard, and  for  his  associates  and  coadjutors,  he  had  such 
men  as  Millard  Fillmore,  who  now  fills  the  office  of 
President  of  the  United  States,  Francis  Granger,  Wil- 
liam  H.  Maynard,  Frederick  Whittlesey,  Bates  Cooke, 
and  Thurlow  Weed, 

Liberal  accessions  from  both  the  two  great  parties 
swelled  the  antimasonic  party  to  very  respectable  pro- 
portions. From  the  fact  that  the  democrats  were  in 
power,  and  refused  to  adopt  the  measures  which  the 
former  proposed  for  the  complete  overthrow  of  the 
masonic  society,  they  were  naturally  led  to  sympathize 
with  the  Adams  and  Clay  men,  or  the  national  repub- 
licans. Toward  Mr.  Adams,  indeed,  the  antimasons 
were  quite  partial,  but  much  less  so  toward  Mr.  Clay, 
because  he  was  a  mason.  For  several  years,  the  op- 
position party  in  western  New  York,  and  in  one  or 
two  of  the  eastern  counties,  was  the  antimasonic  party; 
and  in  the  other  sections  of  the  state  the  national  re- 
publicans composed  the  opposition  to  the  democratic 
national  and  state  administrations.     In  some  counties 

they  occasionally  acted  in  concert  upon  the  local 
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tickets,  and  in  1830  they  supported  the  same  candidates 
for  governor  and  lieutenant-governor.  Mr.  Seward 
favored  the  union  of  the  national  republicans  and  anti* 
masons  at  an  early  day,  though  this  was  never  efiected 
till  1832,  when  most  of  the  national  republicans'who 
were  adhering  masons,  or  still  attached  in  feeling  to 
the  institution,  separated  from  their  former  friends  and 
joined  the  Jackson  party. 

At  the  annual  election  in  1829,  the  national  repub- 
licans and  antimasons  in  western  New  York  supported, 
different  candidates  in  many  instances,  and,  conse- 
quently, were  defeated  where  they  would  otherwise 
have  been  successful ;  but  in  1830,  they  profited  by 
the  experience  of  the  past,  and  united  both  upon  the 
state  ticket,  and,  generally,  upon  the  local  tickets. 
Mr.  Seward  was  a  delegate  to  the  antimasonic  state 
nominating  convention  of  that  year,  from  the  county 
of  Cayuga.  He  also  received  the  nomination  of  his 
party  for  state  Senator  from  the  seventh  district,  com- 
prising the  counties  of  Onondaga,  Cayuga,  Seneca, 
Ontario,  Wayne,  and  Yates.  This  honor  was  confer- 
red upon  him  without  solicitation  on  his  part,  and,  in- 
deed, without  his  knowledge,  as  he  was  absent  from 
home  at  the  time  of  the  assembling  of  the  senatorial 
convention. 

The  administration  party  presented  a  popular  candi- 
date, in  the  person  of  David  McNeil  of  Ontario  coun^ ; 
and  it  was  evident  that  the  success  of  Mr.  Seward 
would  depend  whdiy  upon  the  union  of  the  antinoa- 
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sons  and  national  republicans  in  his  support.  In 
1828,  the  district  had  given  a  majority  of  fifteen  hun- 
dred for  the  Adams  candidate,  who  received  the  votes 
of  the  antimasons;  but  in  1829,  there  were  three 
tickets,  and  the  democrats  elected  their  Senator  by 
three  thousand  majority  over  the  highest  of  his  oppo- 
nents. In  1830,  however,  the  national  republicans  in 
the  district  were  almost  entirely  merged  in  the  antima- 
sonic  party,  and  Mr.  Seward  received  the  united  vote 
of  the  opposition.  This  secured  his  election,  by  a  ma- 
jority of  two  thousand  over  the  democratic  candidate. 
Though  Mr.  Seward  had  received  the  support  of  the 
Adams  and  Clay  men  in  his  district,  he  was  none  the 
less  an  antimason.  So  far  from  this,  he  was,  perhaps, 
too  enthusiastic  in  the  avowal  of  his  opinions  :  it  is  in 
the  nature  of  youth  to  be  frank  and  ingenuous,  and, 
oftentimes,  to  exhibit  more  of  ardor  and  impulsiveness 
than  the  occasion  properly  demands.  He  was  a  dele- 
gate to  the  state  antimasonic  convention  held  at  Albany 
in  February,  1831,  and  was  prominent  in  the  discus- 
sions w^hich  formed  no  inconsiderable  part  of  its  pro- 
ceedings ;  on  this  occasion  he  stated  that,  in  his 
opinion,  a  mason  was  one  and  the  same  thing  with  an 
adhering  mason,  and  that  he  was  ready  to  pledge  him- 
self not  to  vote  for  an  adhering  mason.  Such,  no 
doubt,  were  the  real  sentiments  of  his  heart,  cherished 
in  all  sincerity,  and  his  character  as  a  politician  affords 
the  assurance  that  he  would  not  have  forgotten  them 
at  the  polls. 
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While  still  in  his  thirtieth  year,  he  took  his  seat  in 
the  New  York  Senate,  at  the  corntnencement  of  the 
annual  session  of  the  legislature,  in  January,  1831. 
He  found  the  administration  party  in  a  lai^e  nvajority 
in  both  houses,  and  in  the  Senate  there  were  but  very  || 

few  of  his  own  political  faith.  In  point  of  talent,  aiso, 
that  body  was  highly  respectable.  Among  its  promi- 
nent members  were  Nathaniel  P.  Tallinadge,  William 
H.  Maynard,  John  W.  Edmonds,  Albert  H.  Tracy, 
Levi  Beardsley,  and  Henry  A.  Foster :  they  were  ac- 
11  tive  and  influential  politicians,  and  highly  distinguished 

themselves  while  in  the  Senate.  Notwithstanding  his 
youth  and  inexperience,  Mr.  Seward  possessed  abilities 
that  were  well  adapted  to  a  legislative  career,  and  his 
knowledge  of  men  and  things  had  been  materially  im- 
proved by  a  tour  in  Europe,  where  he  had  compared 
the  conservatism  of  the  Old  world,  its  matured  states- 
manship and  its  time-worn  institutions,  with  the  ex- 
panding energies,  the  new-formed  systems,  and  the 
progressive-ism  of  the  New.  With  his  brilliant  quali- 
ties, with  a  political  tact  and  shrewdness  beyond  his 
years,  with  eloquence,  enthusiasm,  and  ambition,  he 
could  scarcely  fail  of  securing  for  himself  an  honorable 
position  even  among  those  of  high  talents  and  char- 
acter. 

His  situation,  perhaps,  was  peculiarly  favorable  for 
the  display  of  his  powers,  and  for  acquiring  popularity. 
To  be  in  the  front  rank  of  a  small  minority  may  not 
always  be  an  indication  of  talent ;  but  this  was  an  ex- 
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citing  period  in  politics,  the  administration  party  was 
represented  in  the  state  Senate  by  its  most  talented  men, 
and  had  not  Mr.  Seward  possessed  first-rate  abilities, 
he  would  have  been  unable  to  maintain  himself  and 
the  interests  of  his  party,  in  the  manner  he  did,  against 
such  odds.  With  Mr.  Maynard  and  Mr.  Tracy,  he 
bore  the  whole  brunt  of  attack.  They  led  the  little 
opposition  phalanx  in  the  legislature,  not,  indeed,  to 
victory ;  but  they  kept  its  inharmonious  elements  to- 
gether till  they  were  thoroughly  interfused,  and  a  new 
party  was  formed  from  their  combination. 

A  reference  to  the  legislative  history  of  the  state, 
during  the  four  years  of  Mr.  Seward's  service  in  the 
Senate,  will  show  that  he  took  an  active  and  promi- 
nent part  in  all  the  debates,  and  that  his  course  was 
guided  by  the  same  general  views  and  principles  with 
reference  to  questions  of  public  policy,  which  have 
since  governed  his  action  as  a  politician.  He  sup- 
ported the  laws  abolishing  imprisonment  for  debt, 
ameliorating  prison  discipline,  and  establishing  a  sepa- 
rate penitentiary  for  female  convicts.  He  also  favored 
the  extension  of  the  internal  improvement  system  of 
the  state,  and  the  enlargement  of  the  foundations  for 
educational  and  charitable  purposes. 

He  was  originally  friendly  to  the  construction  of  the 
Chenango  canal,  and  supported  the  bill  which  passed 
the  Senate  in  March,  1832.  He  voted,  however, 
against  the  act  of  1833,  under  which  this  work  was 
finally  commenced,  as  did  most  of  the  members  of  the 
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legislature  from  western  New  York,  because  a  new 
feature  had  been  added  to  it,  to  render  it  acceptable  ta 
Governor  Marcy,  providing  that  if  the  sum  appropriated 
should  not  be  sufficient  to  complete  the  canal,  the  defi- 
ciency should  be  made  up  out  of  the  canal  fund.  Thi^ 
as  Mr.  Seward  and  those  who  voted  with  him  thought^ 
was  making  the  Erie  and  Champlain  canals  pay  for 
the  proposed  work»  and,  therefore,  unjust  to  the  people 
living  upon  those  great  thoroughfares,  who  were  then,  in 
anticipation  of  the  payment  of  the  original  canal  debt, 
looking  for  a  considerable  reduction  in  the  tolls. 

Mr.  Seward  was  one  of  the  earliest  friends  of  the 
New  York  and  Erie  railroad  ;  yet  he  opposed  the  bill 
authorizing  a  survey  of  the  route  by  the  state,  not  from 
any  want  of  friendship  for  the  project,  but  for  the 
reason  that  it  was  a  private  enterprise,  and  he  thought 
it  should  be  sustained  and  conducted  by  private  means. 

In  1833,  it  was  proposed  to  aniend  the  state  consti- 
tution  so  as  to  authorize  the  salt  and  auction  duties  to 
be  transferred  from  the  canal  fund  to  the  general  fund. 
This  diversion  of  the  important  revenues  set  apart  for 
the  payment  of  the  Erie  and  Champlain  canal  debt» 
Mr.  Seward  earnestly  opposed,  yet  he  voted  for  a  re- 
duction of  the  duties. 

While  in  the  Senate,  he  advocated  the  principle  of 
making  the  stockholders  in  commercial  companies  per- 
sonally liable  for  company  debts,  but  did  not  favor  its 
extension  to  other  stock  associations  He  opposed  the 
increase  of  the  salaries  of  the  higher  judicial  officers  in 
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the  state,  and  through  his  instrumentality  important 
modifications  were  made  in  the  law  respecting  the  ju- 
risdiction of  surrogates.  To  the  safety  fund  law  he 
was  never  friendly,  and  he  voted  for  but  few  bank 
charters.  He  also  opposed  the  loan  law  recommended 
by  Governor  Marcy,  in  1834,  and  voted  against  it. 

National  questions  of  high  importance  were  promi- 
nent topics  of  discussion,  during  the  whole  time  he  was 
a  member  of  the  Senate.  Like  most  of  the  original 
Adams  men  who  became  antimasons,  he  approved  of 
the  course  and  policy  of  the  opposition  members  of 
Congress.  He  believed  a  national  bank  to  be  both 
constitutional  and  necessary,  and  advocated  the  re- 
charter  in  1832.  Upon  the  resolutions  of  instruction 
which  passed  the  legislature  at  that  session,  he  made 
an  able  speech  in  favor  of  the  bank.  At  the  session  of 
1834,he  again  defended  that  institution,  and  condemned 
the  removal  of  the  deposits.  One  of  his  best  speeches 
was  delivered  on  this  question.  It  occupied  parts  of 
two  days,  the  16th  and  17th  of  January,  and  was  de- 
cidedly the  ablest,  as  it  was  the  leading  speech  made 
on  that  side  during  the  session. 

When  the  nullification  question  came  up,  he  cor- 
dially supported  the  measures  of  General  Jackson.  On 
the  16th  of  February,  1833,  he  spoke  with  great  ability 
in  defence  of  a  series  of  resolutions  introduced  by  him- 
self, as  a  substitute  for  others  less  explicit,  declaring 
that  Congress  ought  to  be  governed  by  a  strict  con- 
fitruction  of  the  powers  intrusted  to  the  general  gov- 
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crnmcnt ;  and  that  the  president,  in  his  proclamation, 
had  advanced  the  tine  principles,  on  which  alone  the 
constitution  of  the  country  could  be  niaintained  and 
defended.  Ilis  resolutions  were  not  substituted,  and 
he  then  voted  for  those  previously  offered,  which  ap- 
proved, generally,  of  the  doctrines  of  the  proclamation, 
and  advised  a  reasonable  and  equitable  modification  of 
the  tariff. 

In  the  spring  of  1832,  Mr.  Seward  was  supported 
by  his  political  friends,  as  their  most  popular  man,  for 
supervisor  of  Auburn,  but  he  was  overborne  by  the 
strong  adnf>inistration  majority  in  the  town,  though  his 
competitor,  a  brother  of  Governor  Throop,  was  elected 
by  less  than  the  average  vote  of  the  den[U)cratic  ticket. 
A  few  years  afterward,  the  administration  party  lost 
their  influence  in  the  town,  in  great  part  through  the 
exertions  of  Mr.  Seward,  and  a  large  majority  of  the 
voters  have  ever  siace  identified  themselves  with  his 
fortune  and  fame. 
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As  a  member  of  the  Court  of  Errors  he  was  not  less  f 

conspicuous  than  in  his  character  as  a  legislator.     He  11 

took  an  important  and  responsible  part  in  the  delib*  i: 

erations  of  the  court,  and  his  opinions  reflect  the  high- 
est credit  upon  bis  learning  and  ability  as  a  lawyer. 

By  the  death  of  Mr.  Maynard  in  1832, — an  event 
which  may  be  said  to  have  happened  opportunely  as 
respected  the  political  fortunes  of  Mr.  Seward, — the 
latter  became  the  champion  and  leader  of  the  antima^ 
sonic,  or  opposition  party»  in  the  legislature.  Mr.  Tracy 
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was  still  in  the  Senate,  but  he  leaned  over  to  the  ad- 
ministration on  several  important  measures,  and  his 
influence  was  naturally  more  Ikiiited  than  his  unques- 
tioned talents  might  otherwise  have  secured.  The 
principal  burden  of  defending  the  views  and  proceed- 
ings of  his  party  friends,  and  of  combatting  the  policy 
of  the  administration,  devolved  upon  Mr.  Seward. 
His  task  seemed  as  difficult,  and  sometimes  as  hopeless* 
too,  as  that  of  Sisyphus,  but  he  acquitted  himself  well 
and  manfully,  and  persevered  in  laying  broad  and  deep 
that  platform  of  opposition  upon  which  the  whig  party 
afterward  achieved  its  triumphs. 

In  1832,  Mr.  Seward  supported  the  coalition  electoral 
ticket,  but  his  preferences  were  well  understood  to  be 
favorable  to  the  election  of  Mr.  Wirt,  the  antimasonio 
candidate,  instead  of  Mr.  Clnj-,  though  he  would, 
doubtless,  have  rejoiced  at  the  success  of  the  latter 
over  General  Jackson.  It  is  very  questionable,  indeed, 
whether  Mr.  Clay  was  ever  his  first  choice  for  the 
presidency,  though  he  has  supported  him  in  good  faith 
as  the  candidate  of  his  party.  In  his  speech  on  the 
removal  of  the  deposits,  in  1834,  he  said  that  Mr.  Clay 
could  never  be  his  choice  for  president,  much  as  he 
admired  his  talents  and  accomplishments*  This  re- 
mark was  made,  with  more  especial  reference  to  the 
fact  that  that  eminent  statesman  had  been  a  mason, 
high  in  rank,  and  had  never  seceded  from  the  order, 
though  for  many  years  not  an  active  member ;  but  it 
has  never  been  recalled,  and  the  course  of  Mr.  Seward 
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would  indicate  that  he  has  ever  since  entertained  the 
same  sentiments. 

When  the  members  of  the  masonic  fraternity  sur- 
rendered their  charters,  they  gave  up  the  contest 
against  the  antimasons,  and  there  was  nothing  left  for 
the  latter  to  strive  for.  They  found,  too,  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  opposition  to  secret  societies,  which  constituted 
the  cardinal  doctrine  of  their  creed,  could  not  be  sus- 
tained. Antimasonry  had  accomplished  its  work  in 
eounteracting  the  dangerous  tendencies  of  the  masonic 
society,  and  its  mission  was  now  fulfilled. 

A  large  number  of  masons  and  their  friends  had 
joined  the  democratic  party,  during  the  excitement  on 
this  question,  but  their  political  sympathies  and  affini- 
ties were  with  Mr.  Clay  and  the  national  republicans 
of  the  Union,  and  as  the  financial  policy  of  General 
Jackson  began  to  be  developed,  they  commenced  re- 
turning to  their  first  love.  The  veto  of  the  bank  and 
the  removal  of  the  deposits,  furnished  reasons  and  oc- 
casions for  rejoining  their  old  political  friends,  but  this 
they  were  unwilling  to  do  under  the  banner  of  political 
antimasonry. 

Most  of  the  leaders  of  the  antimasonic  organization, 
like  Mr.  Seward,  were  originally  Adams'  men,  and  it 
was  easy  for  them  to  come  to  an  understanding  with 
the  prominent  national  republicans  in  the  state.  A 
considsrable  proportion  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  anti- 
masonic  party  had  been  Bucktails,  but  the  violence 
and  animosity  that  characterized  the  struggles  through 
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which  they  had  passed,  had  bound  them  more  closely 
together  ;  they  had  shared  in  danger  and  defeat ;  and 
associations  and  attachments  had  been  formed  which 
proved  stronger  than  the  political  prejudices  that  time 
had  now  softened  down  or  removed.  Their  organiza- 
tion  was  perfect ;  they  moved  and  acted  together  as 
one  man ;  and  they  cheerfully  followed  their  leaders 
when  the  union  was  effected  with  the  national  repub- 
licans. The  coalition  of  1832,  however,  was  not 
entire  nor  complete,  but  it  paved  the  way  for  a  more 
perfect  union  in  the  winter  of  1834.  The  two  parties 
were  then  combined  ;  and  in  order  to  satisfy  both,  their 
former  designations  were  dropped,  and  the  new  party 
assumed  tlie  name  of  "  whigs." 

In  the  formation  of  the  whig  party,  Mr.  Seward  was 
one  of  the  chief  instruments,  and  by  general  consent  a 
high  place  was  accorded  to  him  in  the  front  rank  of 
those  who  guided  its  movements  and  controlled  its 
destinies.  When  the  time  came  for  presenting  candi- 
dates for  the  gubernatorial  election  in  183i,  some  di- 
versity of  opinion  was  evinced  in  the  whig  ranks. 
Francis  Granger  and  John  C.  Spencer  had  hitherto 
been  regarded  as  the  leaders  of  the  opposition  party  in 
the  state,  but  the  successive  defeats  of  the  former,  it 
was  feared,  would  dami)en  the  ardor  of  his  political 
friends  if  his  name  should  be  again  presented,  and  the 
impracticability  of  Mr.  Spencer's  temperament  con- 
stituted,  as  many  thought,  an  insuperable  objection  to 
his  selection  as  the  candidate  for  governor.     A  very 
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general  desire,  therefore,  was  expressed  in  favor  of  the 
adoption  of  a  new  candidate,  and  as  the  ability  dis- 
played by  Mr.  Seward  at  the  legislative  session  of  1834 
had  attracted  the  general  attention  of  his  party,  their 
preferences  seemed  finally  to  settle  upon  him.  He  was 
accordingly  nominated  at  the  whig  state  convention, 
and  Silas  M.  Stilwell,  of  New  York  city,  was  selected 
for  the  second  office. 

Mr.  Seward  was  still  a  very  young  man,  being  of 
the  same  age  with  Governor  Tompkins  when  first 
elected  to  the  chief  magistracy  of  the  state,  and  he  had 
the  warm  and  zealous  sympathies  of  the  young  men  of 
his  party.  His  popularity  was  great,  and  ia  view  of 
the.  dissalisfaction  which  prevailed  on  account  of  the 
removal  of  the  deposits,  and  the  temporary  pressure  in 
the  money  market,  there  were  reasonable  grounds  for 
anticipating  his  success.  But  the  interest  of  the  state 
banks  was  now  arrayed  on  the  side  of  the  administra- 
tion, and  their  influence  contributed  a  great  deal  to 
the  defeat  of  the  whigs.  The  vote  of  Mr.  Seward  was 
above  the  average  of  his  ticket,  but  his  opponent.  Gov- 
ernor  Marcy,  was  reelected  by  nearly  thirteen  thou- 
sand majority. 

At  the  close  of  his  senatorial  term,  Mr.  Seward  de- 
voted himself  with  still  greater  assiduity  to  the  practice 
of  his  profession,  and  with  a  measure  of  success  pro- 
portioned to  his  industry  and  abilities.  He  subsequently 
accepted  an  appointment  as  agent  of  the  Holland  Land 
Company,  and  took  charge. of  their  office  at  WestfiekL 
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Difficulties  having  ariseD  between  the  Company  and 
the  occupants  of  the  lands,  he  afterward  purchased,  in 
connection  with  other  gentlemen,  the  outstanding 
claims  in  Chautaaque  county,  and  in  this  manner,  and 
through  his  exertions,  they  were  satisfactorily  adjusted. 

Mr.  Van  Buren  and  his  friends  maintained  their  as- 
cendency in  the  state  till  the  fall  of  1837,  when  the 
whigs  for  the  first  time  secured  a  majority  in  the  legis- 
lature. Mr.  Seward  had  not  been  disheartened  by  one 
defeat,  yet  he  had  remained  aloof  from  politics  in  the 
meantime,  and  had  devoted  himself  to  private  pursuits. 
But  with  the  accession  of  his  party  to  power,  it  was 
but  natural  that  his  friends  should  look  to  him  to  aid 
them  in  preserving  the  advantage  they  had  gained,  and 
he  soon  became  a  prominent  candidate  for  the  guber- 
natorial nomination.  Many  of  the  older  leaders  of  the 
whig  party,  particularly  those  who  had  been  national 
republicans,  desired  that  Mr.  Granger,  or  some  other 
person  more  friendly  to  Mr.  Clay  than  Mr.  Seward  was 
supposed  to  be,  should  be  nominated.  But  the  young 
men  were  enthusiastic  in  their  preferences  of  Mr.  Sew- 
ard, and  their  wishes  proved  irresistible.  The  whig 
state  convention  was  held  at  Utica,  on  the  12th  of 
September,  1838,  and  he  was  nominated  as  their  can- 
didate, by  a  large  majority  over  Luther  Bradish,  then 
of  Franklin  county,  who  was  afterward  put  in  nomina- 
tion, on  the  same  ticket  with  him,  for  the  ofl^ce  of 
lieutenant-governor. 

The  gubernatorial  election  in  1838  was  a  life  and 
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death  struggle  with  the  democratic  party.  The  whole 
immense  patronage  of  the  state  depended  on  the  issue, 
and  there  was  great  reason  for  the  interest  manifested 
by  the  democratic  leaders  in  the  result  of  the  contest. 
To  the  whigs,  also,  the  near  prospect  of  victory  was  a 
powerful  inducement  to  exertion ;  they  were  well  or- 
ganized, and  they  omitted  nothing  that  could  insure 
success.  Other  causes,  besides  the  political  questions 
involved,  may  have  contributed  to  swell  the  whig  vote, 
but  with  the  accession  of  the  conservatives  who  had 
disapproved  of  Mr.  Van  Buren's  project  of  an  inde- 
pendent treasury,  they  became  too  powerful  to  be  de- 
feated. On  behalf  of  Mr.  Seward,  too,  the  abolitionists 
exerted  no  inconsiderable  degree  of  influence.  He  had 
from  the  first  sympathized  with  their  efforts,  and  cor- 
dially approved  of  the  object  they  had  in  view,  though 
he  did  not  believe  their  course  and  policy,  and  their 
separate  organization,  were  well  calculated  to  secure 
it.  He  has  always  been  of  the  opinion  that  the  whig 
party  was  more  favorable  to  the  abolition  of  slavery, 
and  more  likely  to  promote  it,  than  its  opponents,  and 
he  has  labored  to  give  it  a  direction  likely  to  accom- 
plish that  end.  Hence,  whenever  he  has  been  a  can- 
didate for  the  suffrages  of  the  people,  a  large  proportion 
of  the  abolition  voters  have  given  him  their  support. 

More  than  three  hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand 
votes  were  cast  for  governor  at  the  annual  election  in 
1838.  Governor  Marcy  was  now  a  candidate  for  a 
fourth  term,  but  he  failed  of  a  reelection,  and  Mr.  Sew- 
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ard  was  ohosen  to  succeed  him  by  a  majority  of  ten 
thousand  four  hundred.  In  the  old  antimasonic  coun^ 
ties,  in  particular,  the  vote  of  the  latter  was  very  heavy, 

"  Ability  of  the  highest  kind/*  says  an  eminent  Tory 
writer,  *'  has  been  rarely,  if  ever,  called  to  the  direction 
of  affairs  in  America,  since  the  Democratic  regime  has 
been  fully  established  by  the  general  triumph  of  the 
popular  over  the  Conservative  party."*  Not  only  does 
the  character  of  the  individuals  who  have  filled  the 
executive  chair  of  the  Union  contradict  this  assertion, 
but  the  "  direction  of  afiairs"  in  the  state  governments 
has  been  repeatedly  intrusted  to  men  of  great  ability. 
This  has  been  so  often  the  case  in  New  York,  that 
instances  of  the  opposite  kind  are  but  exceptions  to  a 
general  rule.  On  the  occasion  of  which  we  are  speak- 
ing, we  have  a  striking  confirmation  of  this  fact.  Both 
Governor  Marcy  and  his  opponent  were  men  of  the 
highest  grade  of  intellect ;  and  the  former  now  surren- 
dered an  ofiice  which  he  had  held  for  six  years,  to  one 
who  continued  to  fill  it  for  two  successive  terms. 

Mr.  Seward  entered  upon  the  discharge  of  his  execu- 
tive duties  under  somewhat  unfavorable  circumstances. 
The  whigs  had  the  control  of  but  two  branches  of  the 
government — the  democrats  still  retaining  their  ma- 
jority in  the  Senate — ^but  the  former  were,  of  course, 
held  responsible,  in  the  public  estimation,  for  all  acts, 
whether  of  omission  or  commission.  Governor  Sew- 
ard was  himself  the  object  of  jealous  feelings  on  the 

*  Alison's  Histor/  of  Europep  Cap.  Izrri 
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part  of  many  of  the  old  national  republicans ;  for  while 
they  were  true  conservatives,  he  was  in  favor  of  pro- 
gressive measures,  and  of  infusing  a  greater  amount  of 
democracy  into  the  councils,  the  course  and  policy  of 
his  party.  Applicants  for  office,  too,  were  numerous^ 
and  not  a  few  were  ready  to  find  fault  with  his  bestow- 
ment  of  the  official  patronage.  Yet,  notwithstanding 
his  inexperience,  he  exhibited  great  aptitude  for  the 
station  he  filled,  and  a  blended  firmness  and  dignity 
highly  appropriate  to  the  position. — 

**  I  saw  yoQDg  Harry, — ^wiih  his  beaver  on, 
His  cubses  on  his  thigh?,  gallantly  arm'd,— 
Rise  from  the  ground  like  feathcr'd  Mercury, 
And  vaulted  with  such  ease  into  his  scat, 
As  if  an  angel  dropp'd  dov:n  from  ihe  clouds, 
To  turn  and  wind  a  fiery  Pegasus, 
And  witch  the  world  with  noble  horsenumship." 

In  regard  to  matters  of  state  policy.  Governor  Sew- 
ard appears  to  have  adopted  the  younger  Clinton  as 
his  model,  and  to  have  followed  very  nearly  in  the 
footsteps  of  that  distinguished  statesman.  His  first 
message,  delivered  at  the  opening  of  the  legislative 
session  in  1839,  was  well  written  ;  it  was  clear  and 
perspicuous  in  its  statements,  and  finished  and  elegant 
in  its  style.  He  recommended  the  creation  of  a  board 
of  public  works,  to  consist  of  one  member  from  each 
Senate  district.  *  He  also  suggested  various  improve- 
ments and  changes  in  the  judiciary  system  of  the  state* 
and  during  his  administration  the  first  impetus  was 
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given  to  the  cause  of  legal  reform,  which  ultimately 
secured  the  adoption  of  the  present  code.  The  chart* 
table  institutions,  and  the  educational  system  of  the 
state,  were  earnestly  commended  to  the  notice  of  the 
Legislature,  and  in  all  his  subsequent  messages  these 
subjects  occupied  a  prominent  place.  He  also  recom- 
mended that  a  monument  should  be  erected  in  the  city 
of  Albany,  in  commemoration  of  the  public  service! 
of  De  Witt  Clinton,  underneath  which  the  ashes  of  tbat 
statesman  should  be  deposited ;  but  there  were  too 
many  Bucktails  in  the  legislature,  even  among  the  po- 
litical friends  of  the  governor,  to  permit  of  a  fevorable 
consideration  being  given  to  the  suggestion. 

It  had  been  the  policy  of  the  democratic  leaders,  in 
the  management  of  the  financial  affairs  of  the  state,  and 
in  conducting  her  works  of  internal  improvement  sub- 
sequent to  the  construction  of  the  Erie  and  Champlain 
canals,  to  confine  the  annual  expenditures  to  the  sur- 
plus revenues ;  and  this  same  policy  was  proposed  to 
be  continued,  when  it  was  determined  to  enlarge  the 
Eric  Canal.  Influenced  to  a  considerable  extent  by 
the  efforts  making  in  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania,  by 
their  splendid  systems  of  railroads  and  canals,  to  secure 
the  western  trade,  and  to  divert  it  from  New  York, 
the  whig  party  adopted  a  different  policy ;  and  when 
they  had  effected  a  revolution  in  the  politics  of  the 
state,  they  advocated  the  more  speedy  completion  of 
the  public  works,  assuming  the  ground  that  it  would  be 

both  wise  and  judicious  to  pledge  the  credit  of  the  state 
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for  that  purpose,  but  that  the  additional  debt  to  hm 
created  should  not  exceed  an  amount,  the  interest  on 
which,  after  providing  for  its  ultimate  discharge,  coqM 
be  paid  out  of  the  surplus  revenues  derived  from  the 
canal.  This  policy  was  supported  with  great  earnest- 
ness by  the  whig  majority  in  the  assembly,  in  ]838;  it 
also  received  the  sanction  of  a  number  of  the  demo- 
cratic Senators,  sufficient*  with  the  whigs,  to  constitute 
a  majority  in  the  Senate ;  and  a  law  was  passed  au* 
tbori2ing  a  loan  of  four  millions  of  dollars  for  the  en-  i 

largemeot  of  the  Erie  Canal,  which  was  approved  by 
Governor  Marcy. 

Besides  the  Enlai^ment,  there  were  two  important 
lateral  canals  now  in  progress  of  construction,  the 
Genesee  Valley  and  the  Black  River  Canals.  To  coin- 
plete  idl  these  works,  it  was  thought  would  require  an  1 

outlay  of  from  tweVve  to  fifteen  millions  of  dollars. 

Governor  Seward  beartily  approved  of  the  change  I 

in  the  financial  policy  made  in  1838,  and  in  his  first  ^ 

annual  message  before  leferred  to,  he  advised  the  j 

speedy  enlargement  of  the  Etie  Canal,  and  recommend*  ! 

ed  various  other  improvements  by  roads  and  canals,  t 

among  which  were  three  principal  lines  of  railroad  'j 

through  the  state,  from  east  to  west.    In  his  opinion,  j 

the  ability  of  the  state  to  sustain  the  burden  of  a  publie 
debt  could  scarcely  be  over-estimated,  in  view  of  the  * 

new  and  abundant  resources  daily  being  developed.  j 

**  History,"  says  his  message,  "  furnishes  no  purallel  to 
the  financial  achievements  of  this  state.    It  surrendered 
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its  share  in  the  natiooal  domain,  and  relinquished  for 
the  general  welfare  all  the  revenues  of  its  foreign  com- 
merce, equal  generally  to  two-thirds  of  the  entire  ex* 
penditure  of  the  federal  government.  It  has,  neverthe- 
less, sustained  the  expenses  of  its  own  administration, 
founded  and  endowed  a  broad  system  of  education, 
charitable  institutions  for  every  class  of  the  unfortu- 
nate, and  a  penitentiary  establishment  which  is  adopted 
as  a  model  by  civilized  nations.  It  has  increased  four- 
fold the  wealth  of  its  citizens,  and  i^lieved  them  from- 
direct  taxation ;  and  in  addition  to  all  this  has  carried 
forward  a  stupendous  enterprise  of  improvement,  all 
the  while  diminishiog  its  debts,  magnifying  its  credit, 
and  augmenting  its  resources.'' 

Under  the  auspices  of  Governor  Seward  and  the 
party  in  power,  the  work  on  the  Erie  Canal  enlarge- 
ment and  the  Black  River  and  Genesee  Valley  Canals, 
went  on  with  far  greater  rapidity  than  before,  and 
liberal  loans  were  made  to  railroad  companies  to  assist 
them  in  the  enterprises  they  had  undertaken.  The 
experience  of  a  single  year  convinced  the  governor 
that  tho  impulse  given  to  the  internal  improvement 
system  was  altogether  too  hearty,  and  required  some 
wholesome  check.  In  his  annual  message,  therefore, 
in  1840,  he  urgently  advised  retrenchment  in  the  state 
expenditures,  and  greater  caution  in  the  augmentation 
of  the  public  debt.  He  still  had  great  confidence,  how- 
ever, in  the  financial  ability  of  the  state,  and  continued 
firmly  of  the  belief,  that  the  inunediate  completion  of 
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the  works  was  demanded  by  a  regard  for  her  interest 
and  welfare.  His  opinions  underwent  no  change, 
when  the  democratic  party  regained  the  ascendency, 
and  the  work  on  the  canals  was  suspended  by  the  law 
of  1842,  at  which  time  the  canal  debt  of  the  state  had 
been  increased  fourteen  millions  of  dollars,  over  and 
above  the  loan  of  four  millions  authorized  in  1838. 

It  was  claimed  by  the  polilical  opponents  of  Governor 
Seward,  that  the  canal  policy  pursued  by  himself  and 
his  friends  was  eminently  disastrous,  and  as  appear- 
ances certainly  favored  the  ground  which  the  former 
assumed,  they  were  enabled  to  use  the  arguments  thus 
afforded  most  effectively  at  the  polls.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  was  insisted  by  the  whigs,  that  '*  the 
speedy  impulse"  policy,  as  it  was  termed  by  the  demo- 
crats, had  not  had  a  fair  trial,  and  that,  if  left  to  work 
out  its  own  redemption,  like  the  spear  of  Achilles  it 
would  have  cured  the  wounds  it  had  inflicted.  Under 
this  policy  the  debt  was  increased  to  an  amount  ex- 
ceeding  the  original  estimates,  and  the  works  were  not 
more  than  half  finished.  This  was,  apparently,  a 
strong  argument  against  it,  but  the  whigs  replied,  that 
the  actual  cost  of  the  works,  it  was  ascertained,  would 
be  more  than  double  the  estimates.  This  was  true. 
The  estimates  were  shown  to  be  erroneous  in  the  first 
instance,  and  a  considerable  advance  in  the  prices  of 
labor  and  materials,  together  with  the  attempt  to  secure 
greater  perfectness  and  completeness  in  the  work,  and, 
to  some  extent,  perhaps,  the  inexperience  of  the  whig 
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canal  commissioners,  increased  the  cost  of  almost  every 
Item  of  expense  far  beyond  what  was  anticipated. 

Great  difficulty  was  experienced  by  the  whig  state 
administration,  in  1840  and  1841,  in  raising  money, 
and  the  public  stocks  depreciated  considerably  in  their 
market  value.  Here,  argued  the  democrats,  their  op- 
ponents were  again  vulnerable,  for  provision  should 
have  been  made,  at  the  outset,  for  the  payment  of  all 
debts  to  be  incurred ;  and  had  this  been  done,  New 
York  stock  would  have  remained  at  or  near  par,  and 
money  could  have  been  obtained  otherwise  than  at 
rates  which  would  have  been  ruinous  to  the  credit  of 
the  state  if  her  resources  had  not  been  so  ample.  To 
this  it  WHS  said,  that  the  market  was  glutted  with  the 
stocks  of  other  states,  and  a  depreciation  was  the  natu- 
ral result  in  which  they  all  shared. 

Which  policy,  whether  that  of  the  whigs  or  that  of  ^ 
the  democrats,  was  the  best  for  the  state,  is  still  a 
disputed  question  among  our  politicians.  The  lat- 
ter may  have  the  advantage  in  pointing  to  actual 
experience,  to  the  disasters  and  misfortunes  of  1840 
and  1841 ;  but  the  whigs  still  insist,  that  their  policy 
was  never  fairly  tried,  and  they  now  point  to  the  vast 
increase  of  the  canal  revenues,  as  an  evidence  of  tho 
tibinty  of  the  state  to  sustain  a  larger  public  debt  than 
they  had  ever  contemplated. 

During  the  first  year  of  Governor  Seward's  admin- 
islratioD,  the  public  peace  and  tranquillity  were  dis- 
turbed by  serious  difficulties  on  the  manor  of  Rennse- 
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laerwy ck,  growing  out  of  the  refusal  of  the  tenants  U> 
pay  the  arrearages  of  rent  which  bad  beeo  su&red  to 
remain  uncollected  by  the  late  patroon,  Stepbea  Van 
Rensselaer,  but  which  were  now  demanded  by  bis 
heirs.  The  tenants  armed  and  disguised  themselves 
as  Indians,  and  offered  such  resistance  to  the  civil  offi- 
cers, that  the  latter  were  obliged  to  call  to  their  aid  the 
military  power.  Disturbances  of  this  kind  had  not 
been  unknown  in  the  history  of  the  state,  though  of 
rare  occurrence.  Governor  Seward  manifested  a  dis- 
position to  uphold  the  supremacy  of  the  law,  yet,  at 
the  same  time,  he  felt  that  the  tenants  had  cause  for 
complaint,  and  that  these  semi-feudal  land  tenures 
were  totally  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  and  genius  of 
our  institutions.  As  the  tenants,  by  the  laws  of  the 
state,  could  not  dispute  the  titles  of  their  landlords,  and 
were  therefore  remediless,  if  they  thought  themselves 
'  wronged  and  the  state  refused  to  interfere  on  their  be* 
half,  except  by  making  resistance  to  the  execution  of 
those  laws,  he  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  difficulty 
ought  to  be  regarded  as  a  political  one ;  and  that,  while 
the  laws  should  be  upheld,  greater  leniency  ought  to 
be  exhibited  toward  the  refractory  tenants  than  toward 
other  offenders.  These  reasons  influenced  him  in  all 
his  action  with  reference  to  the  anti-renters  while  he 
was  governor  of  the  state.  In  pursuance  of  his  recom- 
mendation, commissioners  were  appointed  in  1S40  to 
mediate  a  settlement  between  the  landlords  and  their 
tenants,  but  the  terms  which  they  presented  were  nol 
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f  atisfactory  to  the  parties,  and  the  effort  at  mediation 
proved  abortive.  Meanwhile  the  excitement  had  died 
away,  though  it  revived  again,  with  greater  intensity, 
under  a  subsequent  administration. 

It  was  the  fortune  of  Governor  Seward,  also,  to  be- 
oome  involved  in  a  controversy  with  the  executive 
authorities  of  Virginia  touching  the  extradition  of  fugi- 
tives from  justice.  In  July,  1839,  a  requisition  was 
made  upon  him  by  the  Governor  of  Virginia  for  the 
delivery  of  three  persons  charged  with  having  feloni- 
ously stolen  a  negro  slave  in  that  state.*  With  this 
requisition  be  declined  to  comply,  "  upon  the  grounds," 
MB  stated  in  his  annual  message  in  1840,  '*  that  the  right 
to  demand,  and  the  reciprocal  obligation  to  surrender 
fugitives  from  justice,  between  sovereign  and  indepen- 
dent nations,  as  defined  by  the  law  of  nations,  include 
only  those  cases  in  which  the  acts  constituting  the  of" 
fence  charged  are  recognized  as  crimes  by  the  univer- 
sal laws  of  all  civilized  countries ;  that  the  object  of 
the  provision  contained  in  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States,  authorizing  the  demand  and  surrender  of  fugi- 
tives charged  with  treason,  felony  or  other  crimes,  was 
to  recognize  and  establish  this  principle  of  the  law  of 
nations  in  the  mutual  relations  of  the  states  as  inde- 
pendent, equal,  and  sovereign  communities ;  that  the 
acts  charged  upon  the  persons  demanded  were  not 

*  Tlie  proofs  and  paperc,  upon  which  this  requisition  was  founded, 
were  defective ;  but  the  technical  objection  was  of  amaU  importance 
beside  the  oonstitutiooal  queatioa 
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recognized  as  criminal  by  ihe  laws  of  this  state,  or  bj 
the  universal  laws  of  all  civilized  countries;  and  that, 

* 

consequenlly,  the  case  did  not  fall  within  the  provision 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States/' 

This  controversy  was  protracted  for  two  or  three 
years,  in  the  course  of  which  a  number  of  communi- 
cations passed  between  the  executives  of  the  two 
states.  Governor  Seward  defended  bis  position,  at  all 
times,  with  a  variety  and  force  of  argument,  and  an 
aptness  of  illustration,  that  produced  respect  for  bit 
talents,  if  not  a  conviction  favorable  to  the  soundness 
and  correctness  of  his  conclusions.  Tbe  authorities  of 
Virginia  claimed,  on  the  other  hand,  that  a  person  who 
had  committed  an  act  in  any  state,  which,  by  the  laws 
of  that  state,  was  felony,  and  had  fled  to  another  state, 
ought,  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  to  be 
surrendered  on  proper  demand  being  made  by  the  for- 
mer state,  whether  or  not  tbe  same  act  was  punishable 
as  a  crime  in  the  state  to  which  the  person  had  fled. 
The  important  question  involved  in  the  controversy 
was  also  discussed  in  the  New  York  legislature,  ia 
1841 ;  the  democratic  members  generally  inclining  to 
support  Virginia  in  her  position.  In  1812,  the  subject 
was  again  brought  forward,  and  a  joint  resolution  was 
tlien  adopted,  for  which  all  the  democrats  voted,  with 
very  few  exceptions,  declaring  that  stealing  a  slavCf 
contrary  to  the  laws  of  Virginia,  was  a  crime  within 
the  meaning  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
Governor  Seward,  however,  declined  being  ttie  a^^ent 
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of  the  Legislature  in  transmitting  the  resolution  to  the 
authorities  of  Virginia. 

The  Legislature  of  1840  was  whig  in  both  its 
branches,  and  the  whole  power  and  patronage  of  the 
state  were  now  vested  in  the  whig  administration* 
Besides  advising  and  suggesting  various  reforms  in  the 
judicinry  system  of  the  state,  and  retrenchment  in  the 
expenditures,  as  before  mentioned,  in  the  annual  mes- 
sage of  that  year,  the  governor  urgently  recommended 
that  the  common  school  law  should  be  so  amended  ai 
to  permit  adopted  citizens  to  have  their  children  edu* 
Gated  by  teachers  speaking  their  own  language  and 
professing  the  same  faith  with  them,  and  to  share,  in  aa 
equal  proportion,  in  the  public  moneys  appropriated  by 
the  state  for  school  purposes.  This  recommendation 
had  particular  reference  to  the  children  of  Roman 
Catholics  in  the  city  of  New  York,  who  were  excluded 
from  the  public  schools,  because  their  parents  and 
guardians  were  unwilling  to  send  them  where  religious 
doctrines  were  taught,  or  inculcated,  inconsistent  with^ 
or  opposed  to  those  which  they  entertained. 

Immediately  on  the  appearance  of  the  governor's 
message,  his  views  upon  the  school  question  were  at- 
tacked with  great  vehemence  by  the  clergy,  and  by 
many  of  the  most  influential  laymen,  belonging  to  the 
evangelical  denominations  in  the  city  of  New  York ; 
and  they  were  defended  with  equal  earnestness  by 
those  who  were  interested  in  procuring  the  amend- 
ments to  the  school-law  as  proposed.     The  feelings  to 
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which  the  controversy  gave  rise  finally  extended  to 
the  country  in  some  nneasure,  though  there  was  far 
lets  interest  manifested  there  than  in  the  city  and  its 
immediate  vicinity.  A  number  of  leading  whigs,  both 
in  the  city  and  elsewhere,  assumed  a  position  of  de- 
cided hostih'ty  to  the  governor  upon  this  subject,  and 
it  was  one  of  the  causes  which  led  to  subsequent  divi- 
sions in  the  party. 

The  plain  and  simple  question  at  the  bottom  of  the 
whole  controversy  was,  whether  a  portion  of  the  citi- 
zens of  the  state  who  contributed  to  the  support  of 
schools,  by  the  payment  of  taxes,  and  whose  childrea 
were  numbered  in  the  allotment  of  the  public  moneys, 
should  be  deprived  of  all  participation  in  the  commoo 
fund.  They  had  conscientious  scruples  against  send- 
ing their  children  to  schools  in  which  a  different  version 
of  the  Bible  from  their  own  was  used  and  read ;  and» 
in  view  of  the  paramount  importance  of  educating  all 
the  rising  generation,  Governor  Seward  and  those 
who  concurred  with  him  thought  it  would  be  a  wise 
policy  to  permit  them  to  establish  separate  schools  if 
they  thought  proper,  and  give  them  a  fair  share  of  the 
public  money. 

A  suggestion  of  this  character,  in  a  country  where 
all  creeds  and  all  religions  are  tolerated,  ought,  cer- 
tainly, not  to  have  been  regarded  as  a  strange  one. 
American  Christians,  no  matter  what  may  be  their 
particular  shades  of  belief,  whether  Papists  or  Church- 
men, Baptists  or  Presbyterians,  Methodists  or  Quaker*, 
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all  possess  equal  rights  and  should  be  permitted  to  eiv. 
joy  equal  privileges.  But  there  is  no  bigotry  like  the 
bigotry  of  Sectarianism,  and  religious  controversies 
and  persecutions  are  the  most  bitter  of  all.  Prejudice 
against  Romanism  is  as  deep-rooted  here,  as  it  was  in 
the  mother  country  during  the  times  of  "BluiT  King 
Harry  ;*'  and  our  people  are  too  prone,  perhaps,  to 
forget,  that  if  Rome  had  her  Borgias  and  her  Leos, 
she  had  also  her  Pauls  and  her  Gregories,  her  Xavier 
and  her  Pius, — and  that  the  cruelty  of  ihe  Inquisition 
differed  only  in  degree  from  that  of  the  Bloody  Rump, 
while  the  horrors  of  St.  Bartholomew  were  paralleled 
by  the  atrocities  at  MQnster  and  Drogheda. 
•  On  the  part  of  those  who  took  issue  with  Governor 
Seward  on  the  School  question,  it  was  said  that  he  de- 
signed to  exclude  the  Bible  from  the  schools  altogether. 
To  their  excited  imaginations,  the  proposed  amend- 
inent  of  the  law  was  a  soft  of  Titus  Oates'  plot,  and 
the  supremacy  of  the  Pope  was  the  great  object  had 
in  view.  For  two  years  public  opinion,  thus  control- 
led by  unfounded  fears  and  suspicions,  operated  so  far 
upon  the  legislature  as  to  prevent  the  adoption  of  the 
amendments  recommended  by  the  Governor.  But,  in 
his  annual  messages  in  1841  and  1642,  he  again  refer* 
red  to  the  subject  in  most  eloquent  terms,  and  warmly 
urged  the  legislature  to  adopt  his  suggestions.  In  the 
latter  year  the  law  was  finally  annended,  in  pursuance 
of  his  recommendations,  and  he  had  Ihe  satisfaction 
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of  signing  and  approving  the  bill  which  passed  tlie 
legislature. 

During  ihe  presidential  canvass  of  1839-40,  he  \va« 
an  interested,  though  not  an  active  spectator.  He  at 
first  favored  the  nomination  of  General  Scott  as  the 
whig  candidate,  in  preference  to  Mr.  Clay,  but  was 
highly  gratified  at  the  selection  of  General  Harrison, 
and  rejoiced  most  sincerely  in  his  success. 

Notwithstanding  the  jealousy,  and  at  times  the  hos- 
tility, of  some  of  the  old  national  republicans  who 
thought  Governor  Seward  was  too  radical  in  his  no- 
tions, and  leaned  too  much  toward  the  abolitionists 
and  the  anti-renters,  as  the  refractory  tenants  on  the 
manorial  lands  were  called,  he  had  the  warm  support 
of  the  great  majority  of  his  party,  particularly  in  the 
strong  whig  counties  at  the  west.  It  was  but  natural 
that  he  should  desire  to  have  his  administration  ap- 
proved by  the  people,  in  which  light  a  reelection  might 
be  considered,  and  the  whig  journals  friendly  to  him 
advised  that  he  should  be  nominated  for  a  second  term. 

No  opposition  was  made  to  his  nomination  in  the 
whig  state  convention,  and  Lieutenant-Governor 
Bradish  was  again  associated  with  him  on  the  whig 
ticket.  The  opposing  candidates  were  William  C 
Bouck  and  Daniel  S.  Dickinson.  Both  those  gentlemen 
were  warm  friends  of  the  internal  improvement  sys- 
tem, and  both  possessed  a  large  share  of  popularity. 

The  excitement,  the  enthusiasm,  that  marked  tho 
great  contest  of  1840,  will  not  soon  be  forgotten.    la 
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the  state  of  New  York  the  election  was  conducted 
with  a  spirit  and  animatioa  never  before  witnessed. 
Here,  as  in  almost  every  state  in  the  Union,  the  whigs 
achieved  a  signal  triumph  over  their  adversaries.  The 
popular  vote  of  the  state  was  largely  increased, — up- 
ward of  four  hundred  and  forty  thousand  votes  being 
cast  for  governor.  Governor  Seward  fell  somewhat 
behind  his  ticket,  on  account  of  the  opposition  of  the 
persons  already  alluded  to,  but  he  was  reelected  by  a 
majority  of  over  five  thousand. 

Some  of  the  most  prominent  incidents  in  the  second 
term  of  his  administration  have  been  already  antici- 
pated. The  improvement  of  the  common  school  sys- 
tem, the  completion  of  the  public  works,  and  the  aboli- 
tion of  capital  punishments,  were  among  the  principal 
Recommendations  contained  in  his  annual  messages  in 
1841  and  1842.  In  1841,  he  refused  to  interfere  in 
preventing  the  trial  of  Alexander  McLeod  by  the  state 
courts,  for  an  alleged  participation  in  the  affair  of  the 
Caroline  in  1839,  although  the  seizure  and  burning  of 
the  vessel,  and,  of  consequence,  the  killing  of  the  per- 
sons found  on  board,  were  avowed  by  the  government 
of  Great  Britain  to  be  acts  for  which  she  was  alone 
responsible,  the  persons  concerned  in  the  affair  having 
acted  under  the  orders  of  her  officers,  whom  they  were 
bound  to  obey. 

The  death  of  General  Harrison,  and  the  failure  of 
Mr.  Tyler  to  meet  the  expectations  of  the  whig  party, 
filled  the  cup  of  their  misfortunes  in  this  state  to  over- 
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flowing.  CoDsiileriDg  the  large  vote  in  1840,  their 
majority  was  comparatively  small,  and  as  the  annual 
election  in  1841  came  on  ^iiile  they  were  disheartened 
and  divided,  it  occasioned  but  little  surprise  when  they 
were  defeated,  and  the  democrats  restored  to  their  as- 
cendency in  both  branches  of  the  legislature. 

Governor  Seward's  last  annual  message,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  regular  session  in  1842,  was  one  of 
the  best  papers  that  ever  came  from  his  pen.  The 
credit  of  the  state  had  become  impaired,  as  he  frankly 
admitted — six  per  cent,  stocks  having  fallen  twenty  per 
cent,  below  par — but  he  attributed  this  depression  to 
the  failure  of  other  states  to  meet  their  obligations,  and 
thought  it  would  be  but  temporary  in  its  duration. 
The  increasing  business  on  the  canals,  however,  af- 
forded some  gleams  of  sunshine,  and  he  believed  it  to 
be  the  better  policy  to  hasten  the  public  works  to  com- 
pletion, as  fast  as  possible  without  increasing  the  pub- 
'lie  debt  above  an  amount,  the  interest  on  which  could 
be  paid  out  of  the  current  surplus  revenues.  It  was  at 
this  time  believed,  that  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the 
public  lands  woukl  be  distributed  among  the  states,  and 
he^  therefore  advised  that  the  moneys  received  from 
this  source  should  be  pledged  as  a  sinking  fund  for  the 
paynrient  of  the  principal  of  the  public  debt. 

Different  counsels,  however,  prevailed  with  the 
democratic  majority  in  the  legislature,  and  the  action 
of  all  parties  was  influenced,  to  a  great  degree,  by  the 
banking  and  moneyed  interests  of  the  state,  who  were 
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directly  concerned  in  raising  the  price  of  the  public 
stocks,  large  amounts  of  which  were  in  their  hands. 
The  law  of  1842,  which  provided  for  the  suspension  of 
the  public  works,  for  the  imposition  of  a  direct  tax,  and 
for  pledging  a  part  of  the  canal  revenues  as  a  sinking 
fund  for  the  extinguishment  of  the  state  debt,  was  ac- 
cordingly passed,  and  in  deference  to  the  Legislature, 
though  by  no  means  approving  of  the  measure,  Gover- 
nor Seward  gave  it  his  official  approbation. 

The  election  of  1841  was  significant  of  disasters,  and 
Governor  Seward  declined  becoming  a  candidate  for 
a  third  term.  After  the  expiration  of  his  period  of 
service,  he  resumed  his  residence  in  Auburn,  and  the 
practice  of  his  profession,  which  soon  became  both  ex- 
tensive and  lucrative.  Though  no  longer  a  candidate 
for  the  suffrages  of  the  people,  he  could  not  so  easily 
divest  himself  of  his  character  as  a  politician.  He 
heartily  approved  of  the  great  measures  of  policy  ad- 
vocated and  supported  by  the  whig  members  of  the 
27th  Congress.  He  approved  of  the  tariff  of  1842,  and 
was  opposed  to  the  annexation  of  Texas  and  the  war 
with  Mexico.  Upon  the  Oregon  question  he  coincided 
with  those  whigs  who  voted  for  giving  notice  of  the 
termination  of  the  joint  occupancy  to  Great  Britain. 

In  the  cause  of  Irish  Emancipation  he  was  deeply 
interested,  and  he  was  no  indifferent  observer  of  the 
popular  revolutions  which  took  place  in  Europe  in 
1848.  His  sympathies  were  with  the  oppressed  and 
the  persecuted,  and  his  heart  throbbed  high  with  satis- 
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faction  at  every  concession  yielded  by  the  advocates 
of  monarchy,  and  every  advantage  gained  by  the  friends 
of  civil  freedom. 

He  was  not  entirely  satisfied  with  the  position  of 
Mr.  Clay  on  the  Texas  question  in  1844,  but  he  gave 
him  his  cordial  support,  and,  by  the  exertion  of  his 
personal  influence,  and  by  numerous  speeches  and  ad- 
dresses from  the  stump,  rendered  important  services  to 
his  party,  though  unable  to  prevent  their  defeat. 

Governor  Seward  was  friendly  to  the  project  of 
calling  a  state  convention  to  revise  the  constitution  ia 
1846,  and  was  well  satisfied  with  the  reforms  thus  se- 
cured, though  he  did  not  approve  of  all  the  financial 
provisions,  and  favored  the  extension  of  the  right  of 
suifrage  to  the  colored  population. 

In  1848,  he  was  one  of  the  most  active  and  influen* 
tial  supporters  of  General  Taylor,  though  that  lamented 
soldier  was  not  originally  his  first  choice  for  the  presi- 
dency ;  but  he  was  understood  to  be  favorable  to  the 
nomination  of  Judge  McLean,  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States. 

Meanwhile  the  democratic  party  in  New  York  had 
divided  into  two  factions,  and  the  whigs  seemed  in- 
clined to  follow  their  example,  though  no  division  had 
actually  taken  place.  The  old  national  republicans, 
strengthened  considerably  by  accessions  from  the  anti- 
masons,  were  what  might  be  called  conservative 
whigs,  and  Governor  Seward  and  his  friends  were 
radical,  or  democratic  whigs.     The  latter  were  much 
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the  stronger  of  the  two»  and  being  attached  to  Govcr* 
nor  SQvvard  they  were  anxious  to  place  him  in  a 
prominent  position.  Upon  the  legislature  of  1649 
devolved  the  duty  of  choosing  a  successor  to  John  A. 
Dix,  then  one  of  the  senators  in  Congress.  The 
whigs  were  largely  in  the  majority,  and  two  thirds  of 
the  members  belonging  to  that  party  were  partial  to 
Governor  Seward.  His  name  was  proposed  at  the 
whig  caucus  to  fill  the  vacancy  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States ;  he  received  the  nomination  by  a  vote 
of  eighty-eight  to  forty-three  for  various  other  per- 
sons ;  and  on  the  6th  of  February  he  was  duly  elected 
to  theoSice  by  the  Legislature. 

He  took  his  seat  in  the  Senate  on  the  5th  of  March, 
1649,  at  the  extra  session  called  to  consider  the  nomi- 
nations of  President  Taylor.  It  being  well  known 
that  his  views  upon  the  question  of  slavery,  then 
widely  agitated,  did  not  exactly  coincide  with  those  of 
many  of  the  southern  whigs,  and  that  he  was  in  favor 
of  the  principles  of  the  Wilmot  Proviso,  he  declined 
being  appointed  on  any  committee,  lest  it  might  some- 
times be  assumed  that  he  acted  authoritatively  on  be- 
half of  the  administration.  His  influence  with  it  was 
undoubtedly  great,  buthe  had  no  desire  to  embarrass  it. 

Preceded  by  a  high  reputation,  Mr.  Seward  at  once 

took  a  prominent  position  in  the  Senate.     Since  he 

has  been  a  member  of  that  body,  he  has  spoken  ably  . 

on  several  important  questions,  among  which  were  . 

our  relations  with  Austriai  the  admission  of  California^ 
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the  slavery  question  and  Mr.  Clay's  compramiso 
measures,  the  admission  of  New  Mexico,  the  giving 
of  the  public  lands  to  actual  settlers  who  were  land- 
less, and  the  claims  for  French  spoliations  prior  to 
1800.  His  ablest  effort  was  made  on  the  llth  of 
March,  1850. 

To  say  of  a  speech,  that  it  is  able  and  eloquent, 
is,  indeed,  but  a  hackneyed  phrase,  often  employed  to 
express  a  mere  conventional  compliment,  but  not 
unfrequently  applied  with  justice  and  propriety.  The 
speech  of  Mr.  Seward  on  the  admission  of  California, 
and   the  Slavery  Question  so  intimately  connected  , 

with  it,  was  characterized  by  real  ability,  great  force  j 
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inhabited  and  quite  unexplored,  was  unk&own  even  to  our  usnaUjr  ios- 
moderate  desires,  except  by  a  barber,  eapacious  and  tranquil,  vhidi 
only  statesmen  tben  foresaw  would  be  useful  in  the  oriental  commeros  •' 

of  a  iar  distant,  if  not  merely  chimerical,  future. 

"  A  year  ago,  Oalifomia  was  a  mere  military  dependency  of  our  own, 
and  we  were  eelebrating  with  unanimity  and  enthusiasm  its  aeqnisitioi!^ 
with  its  newly-discoYered,  but  yet  untold  and  untouched  mineral 
wealth,  as  the  most  auspicious  of  many  and  unparalleled  acbieTements. 

**  To-day,  Oalifomia  is  a  State,  more  populous  than  the  least,  and 
ridter  than  scTeral  of  the  greatest  of  our  tiarty  States.  Thb  same 
Oalifomia,  thus  rich  and  populous,  is  here  asking  admission  into  the 
Union,  and  finds  us  debating  the  dissolution  of  the  Union  itselt  ij 

**  No  wonder  if  we  are  perplexed  with  ever-changing  embarrassments  t  ,  | 

Ko  wonder  if  we  are  appaUed  by  ever-increasing  responsibilities  1    Ko  j 

wonder  if  we  are  bewildered  by  the  everAogmentbg  magmtude  tmd  '{ 

rapidity  of  oatiooal  vioisBitiidet  I 
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**  Shall  CiuroKXii  bi  hkooves  t  For  DTself,  upon  my  bdiYidiial 
Jndgment  iind  conscieBee,  I  aaswer,  YeflL  For  myseli^  m  an  iiutmctad 
repretenUtive  of  one  of  the  States,  of  that  one  even  of  the  States 
which  ie  aooneti  and  longest  to  be  pressed  in  oommeicial  and  political 
riyalrj  bj  the  new  Oommonwealth,  I  answer,  Tes.  Let  Califomia 
come  in.  Erery  new  State,  whether  she  come  from  the  East  or  from 
the  West,  every  new  State,  coming  from  whatever  part  of  the  conti- 
nent she  may,  is  always  weloome. '  But  Oalifomia,  that  comes  from  th# 
dime  where  the  west  dies  away  into  the  rising  east;  Oalirornia^  which 
bounds  at  onee  the  empire  and  the  continent;  California,  the  youthful 
queen  of  the  Pacific,  in  her  robes  of  freedom,  gorgeously  inlaid  with 
gold— h  doubly  welcome." 

AAer  answering  the  objections  urged  by  those  sena-' 
tors  who  opposed  the  separate  and  unconditional 
admission  of  California, — that  she  presented  herself 
unceremoniously,  without  the  preliminary  consent  of 
Congress — that  she  had  assigned  her  own  boundaries 
— that  her  territory  was  too  large — that  no  census  had 
been  taken,  and  that  no  laws  prescribing  the  qualificft' 
tions  of  suffrage  existed  before  her  convention  was 
held — and  that  she  had  formed  a  state  government 
and  applied  for  admission,  under  executive  influence, 
— Mr.  Seward  urged  with  much  force  that  the  case 
was  one  demanding  prompt  action ;  that  if  the  appli- 
cation should  be  rejected,  California  would  become 
indignant,  and  not  improbably  set  up  for  herself  as  an 
independent  state,  and,  perhaps,  induce  Oregon  to  go 
with  her ;  and  that,  in  consequence  of  the  intervening  - 
wastes  and  deserts,  and  the  numerous  objections  and- 
obstacles  to  the  employment  of  coercive  means  by  the 
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federal  governments  it  would  be  impossible  or  imprac- 
ticable to  compel  her  to  remain  in  the  Union  against 
her  will. 

In  regard  to  the  collateral  questions — the  compro- 
mises as  they  were  called — connected  with  the  admis- 
sion of  California,  not  by  the  applicants  themselves^ 
but  by  the  southern  senators,  or  nearly  all  of  them, 
and  their  friends,  Mr.  Seward  avowed  his  opposition 
to  them  in  every  form  and  shape.  He  declared  that 
the  very  name  of  compromise  was  hateful  to  him,  and 
that  it  was  never  used  in  a  good  cause.  Freedom,  he 
thought,  was  too  sacred  a  heritage  to  be  bartered 
away, — to  be  either  sacrificed  or  compromised. 


*  But  it  is  inaiated  "  lie  remarked,  "  that  the  admiwioQ  of  California 
•ball  be  attended  by  a  ooMraoMiss  of  quettiom  which  hare  arisen  out 

of  SLAYCaT I 

*  I  AM  OFFOtXD  TO  AMT  SUCH  CX>llFa01IUB,  IH  AHT  AMD  AIX  fSE  lOUB 

JM  WHICB  R  BAa  BXDf  raoFORiD.  BecauM,  while  admittiqg  the  |>ariiy 
and  the  patriotism  of  all  from  whom  it  is  my  misfortune  to  differ,  I 
think  all  legislative  compromises  radically  wrong  and  essentially  Ticions. 
They  involve  the  surrender  of  the  exercise  of  judgment  and  conscience 
on  distinct  and  separate  questions,  at  distinct  and  separate  times,  with 
the  indispensable  advantages  it  affords  for  aacertainii^  truth.  They 
involve  a  relinquisliment  of  the  right  to  reconsider  in  fatve  the  deci- 
sions of  the  present)  on  questions  prematurely  anticipated.  And  they 
are  a  usurpation  as  to  future  questions  of  the  province  of  future 
legislators. 

*'  Sir,  it  seems  to  me,  as  if  slavery  had  laid  its  paralysing  hand  vpon 
myself,  and  the  blood  were  coursing  less  freely  than  its  wont  thron|^ 
nj  veins,  when  I  endeavor  to  suppose  that  such  a  compromise  has 
^en  eSiected,  and  my  utterance  forever  is  arrested  upon  all  the  great 
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queslfons,  AocTal,  moral,  and  political,  ai-ising  out  of  a  subject  so  im* 
portant,  and  as  yet  so  incomprehensible.  What  am  I  to  receive  in  thia 
cbniproniise  ?  Freedom  in  Oalifornia.  It  is  well ;  it  is  a  noble  acqul- 
sititm  ;  it  U  worth  a  sacrifice.  But  what  am  I  to  give  as  an  equiva- 
lent t  A  recognition  of  the  claim  to  perpetuate  slavery  in  the  District 
of  Columbia ;  forbearance  towards  more  stringent  laws  concerning  the 
arrest  of  persons  6a<<pected  of  being  slaves  found  in  the  free  States ; 
forbearance  from  the  Proviso  of  freedom  in  the  diarters  of  new  Terri- 
tories. None  of  the  plans  of  compromise  offered  demand  less  than  two, 
and  nioet  of  them  insist  on  all  of  these  conditions.  The  equivalent  then 
U,  some  portion  of  liberty,  some  portion  of  human  rights  in  one  region 
for  liberty  in  another  region.  But  California  brings  gold  anil  commerce 
as  well  as  freedom.  I  am.  then,  to  surrender  come  portion  of  human 
freeclom  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  in  East  California  and  New 
Mexico,  for  the  mixed  consideration  of  liberty,  gold,  and  power,  on  the 
Pacific  coast 

**  Hiis  view  of  legislative  compromises  ia  not  new.  It  has  widely 
prevailed,  aud  many  of  the  Stato  Constitutions  interdict  the  introduc- 
tion of  more  than  one  subject  into  one  bill  submitted  for  legislative 
ActimL 

"  It  was  of  such  eomproroises  that  Burke  said,  in  one  of  the  loftieit 
bursts  of  even  his  miyestic  parliamentary  eloquenee : 

*'  *  Far,  Ur  from  the  Commons  of  Great  Britain  be  all  manner  of  real 
▼ice ;  but  ten  thousand  times  farther  from  them,  as  far  as  from  pole  to 
pole,  be  the  whole  tribe  of  spurious,  affected,  counterfeit,  and  hypocrit- 
ical virtnes  1  11ie<ie  are  tlie  things  which  are  ten  thousand  times  mora 
at  war  with  real  virtue ;  these  are  the  things  which  are  ten  thousand 
times  more  at  war  with  real  duty,  than  any  vice  known  by  its  naoM 
and  distinguished  by  its  proper  character. 

**  *  Far,  far  from  us  be  that  fal^c  and  affected  candor  that  is  eternally 
in  treaty  with  crime — ^that  half  virtue,  which,  like  the  ambiguous  ani- 
mal that  fliea  about  in  the  twilight  of  a  eompromiye  between  day  and 
•i^t,  is,  to  a  juit  man's  eye,  an  odious  and  dir>gttsting  thing.  Tliere  i« 
no  middle  point,  my  Lords,  in  which  the  Cummona  of  Great  BritAia 
can  meet  tyranny  and  oppression.* 
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Iieritage  of  mankind,  bettowed  upon  them  hj  the  Creator  of  tbe  Uni* 
yerse.  Wo  are  h'n  stewards,  and  must  so  dKcharge  our  trott  at  t» 
secure  in  the  highest  attainable  degree  ibeir  happinc 


He  then  examined  the  question,  as  to  the  power  of 
Congress  to  legislate  upon  the  subject  of  slavery  id 
the  territories,  insisting,  to  the  fullest  extent,  upon  the 
existence  of  the  power,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  exert- 
ed. In  regard  to  the  threats  of  disunion  which  had 
been  repeatedly  heard  in  the  capitol,  he  declared  that 
he  had  no  fears  of  the  dissolution  of  the  confederacy 
upon  such  grounds,  and  for  such  a  cause. 

**  I  have  lieard  somewhat  here,'*  he  said, "  aad  almost  for  the  SrsI 
time  in  my  life,  of  divided  aUegianoe — of  allegwnoe  to  the  South  and 
to  (he  Union— of  allegiance  to  States  severally  and  to  the  Unioa  Sif» 
if  sympiithies  with  State  emulation  and  pride  of  achievement  could  be* 
allowed  to  rai«*e  up  another  sovereign  to  divide  the  allegianee  of  a 
eitizeo  of  the  United  States,  I  might  recagniae  the  cUinns  of  tbe  Slate^ 
to  which,  by  Urih  and  gratitude,  I  beloBg-*to  the  State  of  Hamiltc* 
and  Jiiy,  of  Schuyler,  of  the  Clintoas,  and  of  Fultoo — the  Stale  wbidv 
with  leas  than  two  hundred  miles  of  natural  navigation  ceenecteil  wi.h> 
the  ocean,  ban,  by  her  own  enterprise,  secured  to  herself  the  eonniei«ie 
of  the  continent,  and  is  steadily  advaadag  to  tho.  aommand  of  the  eem- 
merce  of  the  world.  But  for  all  this  I  koow  only  one  coaotry  and  oaa 
sovereign — ^the  United  States  of  America  and  the  American  People. 
And  puch  as  my  aUegiauce  is,  is  the  loyalty  of  every  other  citiaen  ef 
the  United  Slates.  As  I  speak,  he  will  ^>eak  when  his  time  arrives. 
He  knows  no  olher  country,  and  no  other  sovereign.  lie  has  lifa^ 
liberty,  property,  and  precious  affections,  and  hopoA  for  himself  aad  fm 
his  posterity,  treasured  up  in  the  ark  of  the  Union.  He  knows  an 
well  and  feels  as  strongly  as  I  do  that  this  Oevnmnent  i^  bis  own 
Government ;  that  he  is  a  part  of  it ;  that  it  was  estnUiblied  for  hin\ 
and  that  it  ir  maintained  by  him ;  that  it  ||»  the  ^nlj  tnily  wise,  Jos^ 
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froe,  fuid  cqiial  GoT«rnmml  (hnt  htm  ever  eziBted ;  that  no  other  <Iot« 
\       crnmeot  could  be  m  wiae»  just*  free,  md  equal ;  and  iluit  it  w  mSm 

and  more  beneficent  than  anjr  which  time  or  change  oould  bring  bt9 
Its  place. 

*'  You  may  tell  me,  sir,  that  although  this  may  be  true,  yet  Uie  tri«l 
of  faction  has  not  yet  been  made.  Sir,  if  the  trial  of  faction  bos  nol 
been  made,  it  has  not  been  becanse  faction  has  not  alvays  existed, 
and  has  not  always  menaced  a  trial,  but  beoause  iketion  eoald  find  n^ 
fulcrnm  on  which  to  place  the  lever  to  subvert  the  Union,  as  it  cao 
find  no  fulcrum  now ;  and  in  thU  is  my  confidence.  I  would  not  ra«h1j^ 
provuke  the  (rial ;  but  I  will  not  suffer  a  fear,  which  I  have  not,  to 
make  me  ooinpromi$e  one  penlirnent,  oiie  principle  of  truth  or  ju>tice, 
to  avert  a  danger  that  nit  experience  teaches  me  is  purely  chimerical. 
Ijet,  then,  those  who  distrust  the  Union  make  compromises  to  save  it 
I  hhnll  not  impeach  thuir  wiMlom,  as  I  certainly  cannot  their  pattiotisn; 
but  indulging  no  sucli  apprcheni«ions  myself,  I  shall  voto  fur  Uie  adiuia- 
sioii  of  CaliforDia  directly,  without  conditions,  without  qualification^ 
and  without  compromise. 

*'  For  the  vindication  of  (hat  vote  I  look  not  to  the  verdict  of  tho 
paaetng  hour,  disturbed  as  the  public  mind  now  is  by  ooaflioCing  inter* 
csta  and  passions,  but  to  that  period,  happily  not  far  distant,  when  tho 
vast  regions  over  which  we  are  now  legislating  shall  have  reccuved 
their  destined  inliabitants. 

*  While  looking  forward  to  that  day,  its  countless  generations  seem 
to  me  to  be  riinng  up  and  passing  in  dim  and  shadowy  review  before 
OS ;  and  a  voice  oomoe  fijrtli  from  their  serried  raaki^  saying.  *  Waefe 
joiur  treasures  and  your  armies,  if  yon  will ;  rose  your  fortifioi- 
tions  to  the  ground  ;  siiik  your  navies  into  the  sea^  transmit  to  us  even 
a  dishonored  name,  if  you  must ;  but  the  soil  you  hold  iu  trust  ft>r  ua 
—give  it  to  us  free.  You  fouud  it  free,  and  conquered  it  to  extend  a 
Vettor  and  sorer  freedom  over  it  Whatever  choice  you  have  made 
£)r  yourselves,  let  us  have  no  partial  freedom;  let  us  all  be  free:  lei 
tlie  reversion  of  your  broad  domain  deseead  to  eaunioewBberec^aBA  ft^ 
Irom  the  calamities  and  the  sorrows  of  human  bondage.* 
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One  of  the  sentiments  advanced  in  the  speech  of 
Governor  Seward  on  this  great  question,  has  been  the 
isubject  of  so  many  remarks  on  the  part  of  the  news- 
paper press,  that  it  may  be  well  to  refer  to  it  again. 
After  stating,  that,  by  the  federal  constitution,  the 
domain  was  devoted  to  liberty, — thus  indicating  his 
belief  that  slavery  could  have  no  constitutional  exist* 
ence  in  California,  in  the  absence  of  any  positive 
enactment  to  support  it, — he  added,  that  there  was  "a 
higher  law  than  the  constitution  which  regulates  our 
authority  over  the  domain,  and  devotes  it  to  the  same 
noble  purposes."  This  remark  has  been  tortured  to 
mean,  that,  in  the  estimation  of  the  speaker,  there  was 
a  higher  law  than  the  constitution,  which  he  felt 
bound  to  obey  in  preference  to  the  latter ;  and  that  it 
was  proper  to  resist  the  execution  of  all  laws,  even  if 
constitutionally  enacted,  which,  according  to  mere 
individual  opinion,  were  inconsistent  with  that  higher 
law. 

Take  away  the  context,  the  qualifying  circumstances 
of  this  remark,  and  such  a  construction  might  not  be 
unjust,  but  with  them,  it  is  clear  that  Governor  Sew- 
ard intended  to  convey  no  such  idea.  The  sentimeni 
which  he  advanced  was  this,  and  only  this, — that  upon 
the  point  to  which  he  was  alluding,  the  constitution 

■ 

and  the  higher  law  of  God  were  in  perfect  harmony^ 
that  they  were  concurrent,  and  that  each  devoted  tfaa 
domain  **  to  the  same  noble  purposes." 
No  doubt,  he  regards  with  very  little  favor  the  ex- 
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pediency  doctrines  of  that  school  of  political  philoso- 
phers, who,  like  Paley,  advocate  a  blind  submission  to 
civil  authority.  With  Sir  William  Blackstone,  with 
Burke  and  Brougham,  he  holds  that  the  law  of  nature, 
*' dictated  by  God  himself/'  is  superior  in  obligation  to 
all  our  conventions  and  compacts,  to  all  human  codes 
and  enactments.  Yet  no  one  reverences  the  consti- 
tution more  highly  than  himself  That  is  the  higher 
law  of  the  good  citizen,  and  if  abuses  are  practiced 
under  it,  the  remedies  which  it  provides  must  first  be 
exhausted,  before  disobedience  becomes  a  virtue. 
Overt  treason  and  moral  treason  are  one  and  the 
same  thing  in  principle.  There  is  no  distinction  be- 
tween active  resistance  and  passive  disobedience,  that 
could  satisfy  the  most  Jesuitical  conscience.  Obe- 
dience to  the  law  is  the  correlative  of  protection  ' 
under  the  law  ;  and  he  who  invokes  the  protecting 
care  of  his  government,  should  obey  her  mandates. 
If  she  deliberately  tolerates  wrong  and  injustice,  let 
hiin  no  longer  be  one  of  the  governed. 

In  respect  of  argumentative  power  and  ability,  the 
speech  of  Mr.  Seward  on  the  French  Spoliation  bill, 
delivered  on  the  21st  of  January,  1851,  will  probably 
take  precedence  of  most  of  his  previous  efforts.  The 
subject  was  trite,  and  one  would  think  it  had  been 
quite  exhausted.  But  he  seems  to  have  invested  it 
with  fresh  attractions,  and  to  have  brought  forwai^ 

• 

many  new  facts  and  arguments^  besides  presenting 
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those  that  were  familiar,  in  a  light  diflerent  from  that 
in  which  they  have  heretofore  been  made  to  iippear. 

Since  he  has  been  in  the  Senate,  he  has  also  pro- 
posed the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, upon  the  condition,  however,  that  just  and  ample 
compensation  should  be  made  to  the  owners  of  the 
slaves. 

Several  years  ago  the  following  picture  of  Mr. 
Seward  was  drawn  by  Mrs.  Maury, — a  friendly  hand, 
indeed  ;  but  who' is  more  competent  than  a  woman  to 
describe  the  personal  jippearance  of  one  of  the  oppo- 
site sex?  "The  address  and  manners  of  Governor  | 
Seward  are  very  agreeable,  thougli  his  voice  is  gut- 
tural and  uncultivated,  which  possibly  arises  from  an 
absence  of  all  pleasure  in  music ;  confessedly,  he  can- 
not distinguish  a  chant  from  a  jig.  His  appearance  ia 
very  youthful  for  forty-four  [this  was  written  in 
1845] ;  he  is  of  fair  complexion,  and  possesses  one 
peculiarity  of  feature,  which  is  to  me  of  singular  in- 
terest. In  speaking  or  smiling,  the  upper  lip  has  a 
slight  nervous  and  tremulous  motion,  independent  of 
its  action  in  articulation.  This  peculiarity  I  have 
seen  but  twice  before;  it  is,  of  course,  involuntary,  is 
observed  only  in  men,  and  is  always  accompanied  by 
the  most  acute  sensibilities.'** 

In  1821  Mr.  Seward  married  Frances  Adeline,  th6 
daughter  of  Elijah  Miller,  an  old  resident  of  Auburn, 
in  whose  oiBce  he  first  commenced  practice  at  thai 

*  8Uteiinen  of  America,  p.  82. 
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l4ace,  and  who,  in  former  yearsi  was  a  prominent 
member  of  the  bar  and  an  influential  politician  in 
Cayuga  county.  He  is  the  father  of  three  sons,  one 
of  whom  is  now  an  oiScer  in  the  army,  and  two 
daughters,  of  one  of  whom  he  was  early  bereaved. 

Of  an  ardent  and  enthusiastic  temperament,  of  large 
sympathies,  of  a  hopeful  disposition,  and  possessing  a 
liberal  share  of  generosity  and  benevolence,  he  is  es- 
teemed by  his  friends  for  the  warmth  and  sincerity  of 
his  attachments.  In  regard  to  his  private  relations,  he 
enjoys  an  enviable  reputation  ;  and  those  who  know 
him,  in  the  county  of  his  residence,  of  both  political 
parties,  will  bear  cheerful  testimony  to  the  purity  of 
his  life  and  the  integrity  of  his  character. 

Nature  has  not  been  chary  of  her  favors  in  the 
endowment  of  his  intellect.  She  has 'given  him  both 
genius  and  talent,  in  a  happy  combination.  He  has 
quickness  of  apprehension,  a  ready  wit,  and  a  playful 
fancy.  He  has  something  of  the  **  fine  frenzy"  of  the 
poet,  is  imaginative  and  impressionable.  His  concep- 
tions are  vivid,  and  his  will  strong  and  decided.  He 
has  more  boldness,  however,  than  force, — greater  de- 
termination than  energy.  He  is  probably  better  fitted 
to  deal  with  generalities  than  details,  yet  he  has  nice 
discriminating  faculties;  and  he  is  a  close  and  able 
reasoner,  though  possessing  more  rhetorical  than  ra- 
tioci native  power. 

Habits  of  intense  application,  of  careful  reflection, 
are  characteristic  of  him ;  and  his  speeches,  argu- 
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ments,  and  state  papers  indicate  thoroughness  and 
completeness  of  preparation.  While  engaged  in  the 
most  active  pursuits,  he  has  devoted  no  inconsiderable 
portion  of  his  time  to  reading  and  study.  It  was  the 
opinion  of  Antony,  that  the  reputation  of  an  advocate 
was  too  brittle  to  indulge  a  love  for  philosophy  ;*  but 
not  even  the  claims  of  an  exacting  profession  have 
prevented  the  gratification  of  his  keen  reh'sh  for  litera* 
ture.  A  lover  of  science,  his  mind  is  thoroughly  im- 
bued with  the  learning  of  the  day.  Such  is  the  extent 
and  variety  of  his  information,  that  he  is  sometimes 
regarded  as  superficial;  but  his  superficiality,  which 
may  be  considered  but  another  name  for  great  general 
knowledge,  is  not  of  that  kind,  which,  though  beautiful 
as  a  poet's  dream,  is  equally  airy  and  unsubstantial, 
but  rather  that  which,  like  the  rich  carving  of  the 
sculptor,  adds  strength  and  beauty  to  the  column  it 
adorns. 

His  rapid  idealization,  his  oriental  affluence,  though 
not  vagueness,  of  expression,  and  the  Ciceronian  flow 
of  his  language,  proceeding  not  "from  the  heat  of 
youth,  or  the  vapors  of  wine,"  but  from  the  exceeding 
fertility  of  his  imagination,  combine  to  render  him  an 
interesting  speaker.  Yet  his  enunciation  is  neither 
clear  nor  distinct,  and  the  tones  of  his  voice  often 
grate  harshly  upon  the  ear.  He  is  not  devoid  of 
grace,  however;  he  is  calm  and  dignified,  but  earnesL 

Besides  the  speeches  and  addresses  to  which  refer- 

•  OkerOk  De  Orators,  lib.  U. 
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ence  has  been  made,  he  is  the  author  of  an  "  Address, 
delivered  at  the  commencement  of  the  Auburn  and 
Owasco  Canal,"  in  October,  1835 ;  of  a  "  Discourse  on 
Education,''  delivered  at  Westfield,  in  July,  1837 ;  and 
of  an  "  Oration  on  the  Death  of  Daniel  O'Connel,"  de- 
livered  in  the  city  of  New  York,  on  the  22d  of  Sep- 
tember, 1847.  These  have  all  been  published,  and  are 
decidedly  creditable  productions. 

His  style  is  elegant,  rather  than  neat;  elaborate, 
rather  than  finished.  It  possesses  a  sparkling  vivacity, 
but  is  somewhat  deficient  in  energetic  brevity.  It  is 
not  always  easy,  for  there  is  more  labor  than  art ;  but 
if  the  wine  has  an  agreeable  bouquet,  the  connoisseur 
delights  to  have  it  linger.  Like  young  D'Israeli, 
whose  political  position  in  some  rdspects  resembles  his 
own,  he  has  occasionally  a  tendency  to  verbose  decla- 
mation, a  natural  predilection,  perhaps,  for  Milesian 
floridness  and  hyperbole,  and,  like  Napoleon,  a  love 

for  gorgeous  paradoxes.    But,  in  general,  his  words 

* 

are  well  chosen,  and  are  frequently  more  eloquent 
than  the  ideas.  His  sentences  are  constructed  with 
taste ;  they  have  often  the  brilliancy  of  Mirabeau,  and 
the  glowing  fervor  of  Fox. 

As  a  politician,  he  has  evinced  shrewdness,  energy, 
and  decision.  He  is  tolerably  familiar  with  the  main 
springs  of  human  action,  is  cautious  and  prudent,  and 
possesses  tact  as  well  as  talent.  It  might  be  presumed, 
from  the  character  of  his  mind,  that  he  would  always 
be  found  in  advance  of  his  party  upon  questions  of 
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reform.     He  is  a  democrat  in  his  nature,  and  a  friend 
to  progress,  for  the  sake  of  progress. 

If  we  may  judge  from  present  appearances,  his 
prospects  for  the  future  are  fair  and  promising.  He 
has  hosts  of  warm  and  devoted  friends  in  his  native 
state,  who  will  gladly  put  their  shoulders  to  the  car 
that  bears  him  onward  to  fame.  If  he  remembers  the 
legend — "  Be  bold,  and  bold,  and  everywhere  be  bold, 
but  not  too  bold" — it  is  not  improbable,  that  his  and 
their  aspirations  may  be  gratified.  There  is  a  good 
ambition,  and  a  bad  one,  "  which  o'erleaps  itself." 
Who  would  not  rather  be  the  conscientious  Falkland, 
than  the  unprincipled  Dan  ton  ?  who  would  not  prefer 
the  bright  coronal  of  fame  that  encircles,  like  a  halo^ 
the  memory  of  Ileinrich  Stilling  or  John  Quincy 
AdamS)  to  the  false  glory  of  Talleyrand  or  Metter* 
nich? 
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To  this  individual  must  be  accorded  the  high  honor 
of  being  the  first,  and  the  only  farmer  governor  of 
New  York.  All  the  other  eminent  men  who  have 
filled  that  distinguished  station  were  educated  to  the 
law, — a  profession,  which,  in  our  countiy,  is  nearly 
allied  to  politics, — and  by  their  habits  and  associations 
were  peculiarly  fitted  for  discharging  the  duties  apper- 
taining to  an  executive  office.  Familiarity  with  the 
general  principles  of  legal  science,  and  experience  in 
detecting  the  motives,  and  controlling  the  passions  and 
prejudices  of  men,  rendered  it  a  comparatively  easy 
task  for  them  to  execute  and  enforce  the  laws  ;  but  he 
had  only  his  native  good  sense,  united,  however,  to  a 
pretty  accurate  knowledge  of  human  nature,  upon 
which  to  rely.  It  speaks  volumes  in  favor  of  the 
democratic  equality  of  our  institutions,  and  of  his 
character  and  capacity,  that  he  has  occupied  so  many 
honorable  positions,  and  sustained  himself  in  them 
with  so  much  credit.  His  career  furnishes  an  in- 
structive example,  and  his  success  affords  encourage- 
ment, to  those  even  less  favored  than  he  by  the  acces- 
sories of  family  and  education. 
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One  of  the  wisest  acts  of  the  administration  of 
Robert  Hunter,  the  English  governor  of  the  colony  of 
New  York  from  1710  to  1719,  was  that  of  inducing 
the  German  Lutherans,  who  had  escaped  from  the 
religious  persecution  in  the  Palatinate,  to  emigrate  to 
America.  Under  the  sanction  and  patronage  of  his 
royal  mistress,  Anne,  Queen  of  England,  about  three 
thousand  families  of  the  Palatines  followed  him  to  this 
country  when  be  came  to  assume  the  reins  of  gov- 
ernment. 

Much  the  larger  portion  of  this  body  of  immigrants 
settled  in  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania.  Another 
portion  ascended  the  Hudson  river,  and  founded  the 
settlement  at  East  Camp,  in  Columbia  county.  A  still 
smaller  division,  consisting  of  forty  or  fifty  families, 
crossed  over  the  Helderbergs,  in  1713,  and  established 
themselves  in  dorfs,  or  villages,  in  the  charming  valley 
of  the  Schoharie  kill.  By  persons  originally  belong- 
ing to  this  colony,  the  rich  alluvial  flats  along  the  Mo- 
hawk river  were  afterward  settled. 

The  pioneers  of  the  Schoharie  district  found  the 
remnants  of  several  Indian  tribes  scattered  through  the 
vaUey,  upon  the  lands  assigned  to  them  by  the  English 
sovereign,  who  claimed  to  be  the  owners  of  the  soil, 
and  whose  titles  they  were  subsequently  obliged  to  ex- 
tinguish. They  brought  with  them  to  their  new  home 
in  the  western  wilderness, — not  a  large  share  of  intel- 
ligence, for  oppression  bad  kept  them  in  ignorance, — 
but  wealth,  industry,  frugality,  enterprise,  a  love  of 
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civil  and  religious  liberty,  and  a  sternness,  almost  a 
harshness,  of  character,  which  had  passed  the  ordeal 
of  a  severe  persecution. 

When  they  first  looked  down  upon  the  valley  of  the 
Schoharie,  from  the  summit  of  the  Helderbergs,  they 
^ere  enchanted  with  the  beauty  of  the  scenery  beneath 
them,  and  fancied  the  location  they  had  chosen,  to  bo 
a  terrestrial  paradise.  They  entered  zealously  upon 
the  work  of  improvement,  and  so  rapid  was  their  pro* 
gress,  that  in  a  comparatively  brief  period,  the  entire 
face  of  the  country,  in  the  vicinity  of  their  settlements, 
was  changed. 

"  Wide  the  wood  recedes, 
And  towns  shoot  up  and  fertile  realms  are  tilled ; 
The  land  is  full  of  harvests  and  green  meads.** 

The  virgin  forests  disappeared  with  the  wigwams  of 
the  red  men,  and  their  places  were  supplied  by  sub- 
stantial barns  and  dwellings,  by  overflowing  granaries, 
and  broad  fields  yielding  an  abundant  recompense  for 
the  toil  of  the  husbandman.  During  the  Revolution, 
the  store-houses  of  the  patriot  army  were  often  filled 
with  the  produce  of  the  Schoharie  district ;  and  it  was 
estimated  by  Washington,  that  in  the  expedition  of 
the  Tories  and  Indians  into  the  valley,  in  1780,  at  least 
eighty  thousand  bushels  of  grain  were  destroyed,  which 
would  otherwise  have  been  lodged  in  his  magazines.* 
Among  the  first  German  immigrants  that  settled  in 

•  Letter  to  the  FresidQiit  of  Congress,  November  7, 178a 
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the  valley  of  the  Schoharie,  was  the  great-grandfather 
of  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  His  son,  William  Bauch, 
or  Bouck,  was  the  first  male  ohild  born  in  the  vallor, 
of  white  parents.  In  the  year  1755,  William  Bouck, 
in  connection  with  Jacob  Frederic  Lawyer  and  Nich- 
olas  York,  patented  from  George  II.  about  three 
thousand  acres  of  land  lying  on  both  sides  of  the  Scho- 
harie river,  or  creek,  and  now  embraced  in  the  present 
towns  of  Fulton  and  Middleburgh.  The  share  of  Mr. 
Bouck  in  this  tract  was  inherited  by  his  three  sons. 
Christian,  John,  and  William,  and  at  the  present  time 
it  forms  a  part  of  the  farm  owned  and  occupied  by  his 
grandson,  Governor  Bouck. 

William  Bouck,  the  elder,  did  not  escape  the  horrors, 
or  the  hardships  of  that  protracted  border  warfare,  in 
the  course  of  which  the  fairest  portions  of  Tryon 
county  were  so  oflen  made  desolate.  Again  and  again, 
the  "  Christians  and  Savages,**  under  the  leadership 
of  Brant  and  Johnson,  broke  into  the  Schoharie  valley ; 
butchered  its  inhabitants,  or  left  them  houseless  wan- 
derers ;  levelled  their  granaries  in  the  dust,  and  swept 
over  their  fields  as  w^ith  the  besom  of  destruction. 
The  buildings  of  Mr.  Bouck,  then  an  opulent  farmer, 
were  destroyed  by  a  party  of  Indians ;  and  he,  with 
several  members  of  his  family,  were  made  prisoners, 
but  were  afterward  rescued  in  Delaware  county. 

His  son,  Christian  Bouck,  who  was  the  father  of  the 
governor,  entered  the  colonial  service,  and  throughout 
his  life  exhibited  the  sturdy  independence  and  patriot- 
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istn/ the  industry  and  perseverance,  which  he  bad  in- 
herited from  his  German  ancestors.  One  of  his  most 
intimate  friends  and  associates  was  Timothy  Murphy, 
the  brave  partisan  and  skilful  rifleman  of  Schoharie, 
whose  famous  exploits  are  still  preserved  in  history  and 
tradition.  The  friendship  of  Murphy  for  the  father, 
descended  to  the  son ;  and  it  is  said  that  the  latter 
owed  his  first  election  to  the  assembly,  to  the  influence 
and  zeal  of  his  father's  friend. 

The  maiden  name  of  the  mother  of  Governor  Bouck, 
was  Margaret  Borst.  She  was  descended  from  a  Ger- 
man Family,  among  the  first  settlers  of  the  Schoharie 
district.  She  died  at  the  early  age  of  forty-four.  Her 
husband  survived  till  1836,  when  he,  too,  was  gathered 
to  his  fathers,  in  his  eighty-third  year,  leaving  behind 
him  a  name  and  character  held  in  high  respect  by  his 
neighbors  and  acquaintances. 

William  C.  Bouck  was  born  on  the  farm  where  he 
now  resides,  formerly  occupied  by  his  father  and  grand- 
father, in  the  present  town  of  Fulton,  Schoharie  coun* 
ty,  on  the  7th  day  of  January,  1786.  He  was  educated 
a  farmer,  and  has  been  more  or  less  actively  engaged 
in  agricultural  pursuits  during  his  whole  life.  All  the 
time  and  attention  which  could  be  spared  from  his 
public  duties,  have  been  devoted  to  the  management 
of  his  farm.  "  Until  I  was  twenty-two  years  of  age,** 
€ays  he,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  not  intended  for  publi- 
cation, "  no  common,  laborer  on  my  father's  farm  did 
more  work  than  myself,  either  in  clearing  Jand,  or  in 
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the  harvest  field.  Often  have  I  gone  to  the  plough  be- 
fore daylight,  and  from  it  after  dark/' 

His  father  possessed  abundant  means,  and  designed 
to  give  him  a  liberal  education  ;  but  his  activity,  enter- 
prise, and  industry,  seemed  to  be  needed  upon  the  farm, 
and  there  was  always  something  to  be  done  that  de^ 
manded  his  supervision.  So,  for  one  cause  or  another, 
the  execution  of  his  father's  intentions  was  postponed, 
from  time  to  time,  till  he  had  reached  man's  estate^ 
and  his  presence  was  then  required  at  home  more  than 
ever.  His  literary  acquirements,  therefore,  did  not 
extend  beyond  a  common  school  education,,  obtained, 
for  the  most  part,  in  accordance  with  the  usual  custom 
of  that  day,  during  the  winter  months,  when  there  was 
a  respite  from  labor  upon  the  farm. 

But  be  possessed  an  inquisitive  mind,  which,  as  if 
by  instinct,  like  the  bee  gathering  honey  from  ever/ 
flower,  made  constant  additions  to  its  stores  of  infor- 
mation, by  reading  and  observation.  He  remembereci 
also,  the  ancestral  proverb : — **  Woi  man  in  der  ju» 
gend  tDunscht,  hat  man  in  alter  die  Julk,**  This  it 
was  that  inspired  his  efforts,  and  led  him  to  encourage 
the  ambition  to  gain  for  himself  an  honorable  name  in 
the  world.  His  good  judgment,  his  general  intelii* 
gence,  his  acuteness,  and  his  shrewdness  of  observa- 
tion, were  early  noticed  by  his  friends  and  acquaint* 
ances.  ''Many  a  word  spoken  in  jest,"  says  the 
historian  of  Schoharie  county,  ''becomes  prophetic. 
About  the  year  1820,  an  honest  farmer  living  on  Fox 
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creek  held  a  conversation  with  a  friend  of  oars,  in 
which  Mr,  Boack  was  mentioned.  Of  the  latter  gen- 
tleman, the  former  thus  remarked :  '  Depend  upon  it, 
that  man  will  yet  be  goyernor  of  this  state ;  for,  in- 
stead of  going  round  a  hill,  as  other  men  do,  to  see 
what  is  on  the  opposite  side,  he  looks  right  through  it' 
This  casual  remark  was  made  at  a  time  when  bis  Ex- 
cellency's intimate  friends  did  not  anticipate  for  him  a 
•eat  in  the  gubernatorial  chair  of  the  state/'* 

Before  he  became  a  voter,  he  was  deeply  engaged  in 
politics.  He  was  an  aident  and  sealous  adherent  of 
Jefierson  and  Madison,  and  through  life  has  been  an 
undeviating  republican  and  democrat  On  all  occa- 
sions, he  has  supported  the  party  to  which  he  belonged, 
its  men  and  i-ts  measures,  with  zeal  and  efficiency; 
and  it  is  probable  that  Schoharie  county  is  more  in- 
debted to  him  for  the  steady  uniformity  of  her  political 
character,  during  the  last  forty  years,  than  to  any  other 
individual 

Being  extensi^ly  connected,  and  widely  and  favor- 
ably known,  he  was  brought  into  public  life  at  an  early 
age.  In  the  spring  of  1807,  being  then  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  he  was  chosen  clerk  of  his  native  town« 
and  for  the  two  following  years  was  elected  its  super- 
visor. In  1611,  he  was  nominated  by  the  republican 
convention  in  hi^  county  for  the  office  of  sheriff,  then 
filled  by  the  appointment  «f  the  Governor  and  Coun- 

*  Simms  History  of  Schoharie  Gomitj  snd  Border  Wan  of  TXvw 
York,  p^  927,  (note.) 


oil,  bat  he  declined  aocepting  it.  The  next  year,  be 
was  a  delegate  to  the  senatorial  coavention  for  tbo 
Western  District,  held  at  Onondaga,  and  took  sa 
active  and  influential  part  in  its  proceedings.  In  the 
same  year,  (1812)  he  concluded  to  accept  the  office  of 
sheriff,  in  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  his  friends, 
and  was  duly  appointed  by  Governor  Tompkins  and 
the  republican  Council.  From  this  office  he  was  re- 
moved by  the  federalists,  when  they  obtained  tl)e 
power  in  the  Council  of  appointment,  in  1813,  the  first 
year  of  the  war.  Mr.  Bouck  had  now  become  a  lead- 
ing politician  in  Schoharie ;  he  was  a  firm  and  fast 
friend  of  Governor  Tompkins,  and  a  warm  supporter 
of  the  war  measures  of  the  national  and  state  adminis- 
trations. His  removal  from  bffice  did  not  weaken  or 
impair  his  influence,  but  rather  added  to  it ;  for  the  in* 
habitants  of  the  county  were  much  attached  to  him, — 
they  were  almost  like  one  family,  and  adhered  to  each 
other  with  something  of  a  clannish  spirit,  in  the  better 
and  original  sense  of  that  term.  \ 

Once  faiiiy  started  upon  the  high-road  of  political 
preferment,  his  prospects  brightened  at  every  step>  and 
success  became  more  easy  of  achievement.  His  saga- 
cious foresight,  his  prudence  and  discreticMi,  served  him 
in  great  stead ;  and  his  reputation  for  influence  sooq 
extended  beyond  the  limits  of  bis  own  county.  Im- 
mediately after  his  removal  from  the  office  of  sherifiQ 
in  the  spring  of  1813,  he  was  elected  a  member  of 
assembly  by  the  republicans  of  Schoharie.    He 
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twic6  reelected  to  the  same  position,  in  1814  and  1815, 
and  returned  a  fourth  time,  in  1817.  In  1819  he  waa 
appointed  colonel  of  the  18th  regiment  of  infantry, 
"  the  duties  of  which  office,"  says  Mr.  Simms,  "  he 
discharged  with  becoming  dignity  and  skill."*  At 
the  April  election  in  1820,  be  was  chosen  one  of  the 
senators  from  the  then  Middle  district  of  the  state.  He 
remained  in  the  Senate  till  his  term  was  ended,  and 
his  services  dispensed  with,  under  the  new  Consti- 
tution. 

Very  soon  after  he  entered  public  life,  he  formed  the 
acquaintance  of  Martin  Van  Buren,  and  became  his 
intimate  political  friend.  They  together  supported 
Governor  Tompkins  to  the  close  of  his  career.  Mr. 
Bouck  also  opposed  the  administration  of  Mr.  Clinton, 
and  contributed  most  efficiently  to  the  organization  of 
the  Bucktail  party.  lie  opposed,  too,  the  administra^i 
tion  of  the  younger  Adams,  aided  in  the  elevation  of 
General  Jackson  to  the  chief  magistracy  of  the  nation, 
and  adhered  to  t|^  fortunes  of  Mr.  Van  Buren  till  the 
end  of  his  presidential  term. 

In  the  legislature  Mr.  Bouck  was  not  distinguished 
as  a  debater.  He  was  rarely  seen  upon  the  floor.  But 
in  the  committee  room,  and  in  the  private  consulta- 
tions of  members,  his  practical  good  sense,  his  native 
talent,  his  judgment  and  discernment,  were  highly 
prized,  and  oftentimes  were  of  gi'eat  service  to  his  con- 
stituents.    To  his  party,  his  shrewdness  and  tact,  hh 

«  History  of  Scbobarie,  etc^  p.  627. 
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prudence,  and  his  address  in  the  management  of  men, 
were  invaluable. 

It  would,  perhaps,  be  improper  to  class  him  among 
the  original  friends  of  the  canal  policy.  He  had  not 
over  much  confidence  in  the  soundness  of  Mr.  Clinton's 
views  on  the  subject  of  internal  improvements ;  he  be* 
lieved  him  to  be  both  enthusiastic  and  visionary ;  yet, 
although  a  warm  political  opponent,  he  was  one  of  the 
first  among  those  who  were  inclined  to  doubt,  to  look 
favorably  upon  the  recommendations  of  that  eminent 
statesman,  and  to  appreciate  the  immense  advantages 
that  would  be  derived  from  the  construction  of  the 
Erie  and  Champlain  canals;  and  when  it  was  pro- 
posed to  pledge  some  of  the  most  important  revenues 
of  the  state,  to  secure,  beyond  question,  the  ultimate 
payment  of  the  debt  to  be  contracted,  he  gave  the 
measure  his  cordial  and  hearty  support. 

By  an  act  of  the  Legislature,  passed  in  1821,  pro- 
vision was  made  for  the  appointment  of  an  additional 
canal  commissioner.  The  character^f  Mr.  Bouck  for 
sagacity  and  ability,  as  a  business  man,  now  stood  so 
high,  that  he  was  recommended  for  the  new  office, 
though  not  an  applicant  for  it,  by  the  people  of  the  in- 
terior counties  of  the  state,  who  thought  they  were 
entitled  to  a  commissioner,  without  distinction  of  party. 
He  was  a  rigid  party  man,  however,  and  sought  no 
appointment  except  through  the  instrumentality  of  his 
political  friends.  He  received  the  unanimous  nomina- 
tion of  the  republican  legislative  caucus,  after  several 
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efforts  had  been  made  to  unite  upon  one  of  the  more 
prominent  candidates ;  and  was  afterward  chosen  to  fill 
the  office  by  the  two  branches  of  the  Legislature,  with- 
out a  dissenting  vote  except  that  of  one  senator,  Judge 
Rosecrantz,  of  Herkimer  county,  who  did  not  object  to 
Mr.  Bouck  personally,  but  he  considered  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  additional  commissioner  unnecessary.* 

It  was  with  unfeigned  reluctance  that  Mr.  Bouck  ac- 
cepted this  office.  The  position  was  an  honorable,  but 
an  arduous  one, — full  of  responsibility,  and  environed 
with  cares,  perplexities,  and  embarrassments.  It  was 
anticipated  that  he  would  be  assigned  to  the  western 
section  of  the  Erie  Canal,  the  most  difficult  portions 
of  which  were  yet  to  be  constructed.  He  was  not 
disposed,  however,  to  put  his  hand  to  the  plough  and 
look  back.  The  appointment  was  accepted  ;  the  ne- 
cessary bonds  were  given  ;  and  shortly  after  the  ad- 
journment of  the  Legislature,  he  entered  upon  the  per- 
formance of  his  official  duties.  He  was  assigned  by 
his  colleagues  tA  the  western  section,  as  the  successor 
of  the  late  Myron  Holley,  and  superintended  the  con- 
struction of  the  canal,  from  Brockport  to  its  termina- 
tion at  Lake  Erie,  including  the  passage  of  the  Moun* 
tain  Ridge  at  Lockport,  the  most  difficult  part  of  the 
whole  line. 

*  Mr.  Hammond  says  that  Judge  Rosecrants  declared  he  woald 
""fmn  wte  for  a  bucktaiir  (Political  .History,  vol  L,  p.  664 ;)  bat  the 
above  is  the  reason  assigned  for  his  vote,  at  the  time,  to  the  friends  of 
Mr.  Bouck. 
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"  Who,  at  the  west,  who  had  cognizance  of  those 
times  and  their  local  events,  does  not  remember  how 
faithful  and  indefatigable  he  was  in  the  discharge  of 
his  duties  ?'-or,  almost  imagine  that  they  can  see  him 
now,  as  they  saw  him  in  those  primitive  canal  times^ 
traversing  the  forest  on  horseback  and  on  foot,  from 
the  log  shanties  of  one  contractor  to  those  of  another ; 
sleeping  and  eating  where  emergency  made  it  neces- 
sary, in  quarters  no  matter  how  rude  or  humble  ;  or  in 
his  room  at  the  old  '  Cottage'  in  Lockport,  coolly  and 
good-naturedly  resisting  the  fierce  importunities  of  the 
dissatisfied  contractor  ;  yielding  to  exigencies  here  and 
there,  when  public  interest  demanded  it,  or  strenuous 
and  unyielding  when  it  did  not ;  pressing  on  the  diffi- 
cult work  upon  the  Mountain  Ridge,  amid  great  diffi- 
culties and  embarrassments ;  persevering  to  the  end, 
until  he  had  seen  the  last  barrier  removed  that  pre- 
vented the  flow  of  the  waters  of  Lake  Erie  through 
their  long  artificial  channel/** 

For  much  the  greater  part  of  the  distance  west  of 
Rochester,  the  line  of  the  Erie  Canal,  when  first  located, 
passed  through  a  dense  forest,  that  Mr.  Bouck  was 
obliged  constantly  to  traverse,  on  horseback,  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duties ;  often  carrying  with  him  large 
sums  of  money,  which  rendered  his  position  by  no 
means  a  desirable  one.  His  monthly  payments  to  con- 
tractors, during  the  season  of  active  operations,  aver- 
aged about  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  were 

*  Hiitorj  of  the  Holland  Porchase,  p.  681. 
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nade  in  the  notes  of  the  Albany  banks,  instead  of 
drafts,  or  country  funds ;  the  commissioners  of  the 
canal  fund  having  made  an  arrangement  with  them,  by 
which  they  obtained  the  necessary  advances  of  money, 
on  more  favorable  terms  than  they  could  have  done 
elsewhere,  upon  the  condition  that  their  notes  should 
be  paid  out  by  the  canal  commissioners  on  the  line. 
This  mode  of  disbursement,  though  beneficial  to  the 
state  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  imposed  an  addi- 
tional burden  of  labor  and  responsibility  upon  the 
commissioners  on  the  Western  Section. 

The  work  on  this  section  was  pressed  to  completion 
as  rapidly  as  was  possible,  with  the  means  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  Mr.  Bouck  ;  but  with  all  his  energy  and 
perseverance,  it  was  not  till  the  fall  of  1825,  that  the 
barrier  at  the  Mountain  Ridge  was  finally  overcome. 
This  was  the  last  obstacle,  in  the  way  of  an  uninter- 
rupted communication  between  the  Hudson  and  Lake 
Erie,  to  be  removed  ;  and  to  it  a  very  large  share  of 
his  time  and  attention  had  been  given.  At  length,  on 
the  20th  of  September,  he  was  able  to  announce  to  the 
president  of  the  canal  board,  that  the  unfinished  parts 
of  the  canal  would  be  in  readiness  to  admit  the  passage 
of  boats  on  the  26th  of  October  following.  The  work 
at  the  Ridge  was  completed  on  the  evening  of  the  24th 
of  October,  when  the  guard  gates  were  raised,  and  the 
filling  of  the  level  commenced.  On  the  25th,  the  en- 
tire canal  from  Albany  to  Bufifalo  was  navigable  ;  and 
on  the  following  day,  the  peoket-boat  "  William  C. 
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Bouck/'  selected  in  compliment  to  the  commissioner  as 
the  first  boat  to  pass  the  locks  at  Lockport,  ascended 
to  the  Lake  Erie  level,  in  company  ^vith  a  number  of 
other  boats,  to  meet  the  boats  from  Buffalo  on  board 
which  were  Governor  Clinton  and  his  suite. 

Besides  superintending  the  construction  of  the 
Western  Section  of  the  Erie  Canal,  Mr.  Bouck  was 
also  selected  by  his  associates  to  take  charge  of  the 
work  on  the  Cayuga  and  Seneca,  the  Crooked  Lake, 
the  Chemung,  and  the  Chenango  Canals.  All  these 
canals  were  constructed  under  his  superintendence 
and  supervision,  in  addition  to  the  performance  of 
other  important  duties,  and  in  a  manner  that  reflected 
the  highest  credit  on  his  business  tact  and  capacity. 

His  admirable  fitness  for  the  duty  of  overseeing  the 
construction  of  public  works,  and  his  address  in  the 
management  of  contractors  and  laborers,  were  so  well 
known  and  appreciated,  that  in  the  summer  of  1833, 
the  office  of  commissioner  of  the  Utica  and  Schenec- 
tady railroad  company  was  tendered  to  him,  in  order 
to  secure  his  services  in  superintending  the  building 
of  that  road ;  but  he  preferred  to  remain  in  his  old 
position,  and  therefore  declined  it. 

As  early  as  1833,  he  became  convinced  of  the 
insufficiency  of  the  Erie  Canal  to  do  the  business 
of  the  great  and  growing  west;  and  that,  unless 
measures  were  taken  to  enlarge  its  capacity,  the  oon- 
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stantly  increasing  trad^  of  that  section  of  the  country 
would  be  obliged  to  seek  some  other  avenue  and  out- 
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let.  This  ooDYiction  daily  grew  stronger,  and  it  is 
understood  that  the  first  suggestions  in  regard  to  en- 
larging the  canal  emanated  from  him,  and  the  chief 
engineer  in  his  employ.  Whether  this  be  correct  or 
not,  it  is  quite  certain  that  he  has  ever  been  the  con* 
stant  and  unwavering  advocate  of  the  Erie  Canal  en- 
largement. 

For  nineteen  years  he  was  continued  in  the  office 
of  canal  commissioner,  having,  during  that  long 
period,  faithfully  expended  and  accounted  for  upward 
of  eight  millions  of  dollars,  and  rendered  extensive 
and  important  services  to  the  state  in  the  construction 
of  her  public  works.  By  his  persevering  industry, 
and  his  devotion  to  the  public  interests,  he  obtained 
the  confidence  of  the  people  in  an  eminent  degree, 
and  retained  it  to  the  last.  When  the  whigs  had 
secured  a  majority  in  both  branches  of  the  legislature, 
in  1840,  it  was  proposed  to  remove  him ;  but  at  the 
first  caucus  of  the  whig  members,  it  is  said,  there  were 
only  eleven  votes  in  favor  of  the  proposition.  A 
large  number  of  his  opponents  desired  to  have  him 
continued  in  office,  on  account  of  his  great  experi- 
ence ;  but  political  considerations  decided  the  question, 
and  his  removal  took  place  at  the  session  of  the  Legis- 
lature in  that  year. 

While  he  had  held  the  office,  he  had  become  exten- 
sively known  to  the  citizens  of  all  parts  of  the  state. 
**  The  old  white  horse,"  as  he  ^as  called,  in  allusion  to 
a  favorite  animal  which  he  had  rode  for  many  years, 
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was  as  familiar  on  the  line  of  the  canals,  as  was  "  old 
whitey"  in  the  camp  of  General  Taylor.  Wherever 
he  was  known,  too,  he  was  respected  ;  and  his  remo- 
val was  regretted,  even  by  those  who  justified  it  upon 
party  grounds.  Public  sentiment  was  so  strongly 
n)aiiifeste(l  in  his  favor,  and  the  sympathies  of  his 
party  were  so  warmly  aroused  on  account  of  his 
removal,  that  lie  was  regarded  as  the  prominent  candi- 
date for  tl)e  gubernatorial  nomination,  long  before  the 
assembling  of  the  democratic  state  convention  in  the 
fall  of  1810. 

Other  gentlemen  were  voted  for  in  the  convention; 
but  Mr.  Buuck  received  a  majority  on  the  first,  or 
informal  ballot,  and  was  then  unanimously  nominated 
as  the  democratic  candidate  for  governor.  Daniel  S. 
Dickinson,  of  Broome  county,  was  at  the  same  time 
selected  as  the  candidate  for  lieutenant-governor. 
The  election  of  1810,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  con- 
ducted with  unusual  warmth  and  spirit.  Mr.  Bouck 
was  highly  popular  with  the  friends  of  the  canals,  and 
not  particularly  obnoxious  to  the  conservative  op- 
ponents of  Mr.  Van  Buren.  Consequently,  his  vote 
was  a  largo  one, — exceeding  that  of  the  Van  Buren 
electoral  ticket,  by  upward  of  four  thousand.  His  op- 
ponent, Governor  Seward,  who  was  then  a  candidate 
for  re*c:lection,  also  fell  behind  the  whig  electoral 
ticket  about  the  same  number  of  votes ;  but  he  suc- 
ceeded over  Mr.  Bouck,  by  a  little  over  five  thousand 
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majority,  in  a  poll  of  four  hundred  and  forty  thousand 
votes. 

The  ancient  difficulties  and  divisions  in  the  demo- 
cratic party  growing  out  of  the  internal  improvement 
system  and  the  construction  of  the  lateral  canals,  still 
continued  to  interfere  with  and  to  prevent  its  harmoni- 
ous action.  There  were,  in  truth,  two  factions,  the 
differences  between  which  had  been  constantly  grow* 
ing  wider  since  the  administration  of  Governor 
Throop.  The  one,  afterward  known  as  conservative 
democrats  or  hunkers,  were  in  favor  of  prosecuting 
the  public  works  to  completion,  and  of  commencing 
others  that  promised  eventually  to  be  profitable,  but 
not  of  increasing  the  debt  of  the  state  to  a  large 
amount.  The  other  faction,  subsequently  called  radi- 
cals or  barnburners,  were  opposed  to  the  construction 
of  any  work  that  would  not  pay  for  itself,  and  to  any 
increase  of  the  state  debt ;  and  they  thought  that  the 
canals  should  be  charged  with  all  the  revenues,  such 
as  the  salt  and  auction  duties,  originally  set  apart  for 
their  construction,  and  that  this  debt  to  the  general 
fund,  in  which  light  they  regarded  it,  ought  to  be  paid 
before  any  other  new  liabilities  for  purposes  of  im- 
provement were  incurred.  The  conservative  demo- 
crats, on  the  other  hand,  insisted,  that  these  revenues 
had  been  very  largely  augmented  by  the  construction 
of  the  canals,  and  that  it  would  be  unjust  to  charge 
them  with  moneys  which  they  had  thus  indirectly 

earned  for  the  state.    Minor  Questions,  and  personal 
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considerations,  no  donbt,  had  their  influence  in  pncM 
moting  the  division  between  the  two  factions ;  but  the 
main  causes  of  difference,  as  respected  measures,  bad 
reference  to  the  canal  and  financial  policj  of  the 
state. 

At  the  head  of  the  conservatives  were  Mr.  Bouck, 
Mr.  Croswell,  the  editor  of  the  Albany  Argus,  Samuel 
Beardsley,  Daniel  S.  Dickinson,  Henry  A.  Foster,  and 
Horatio  Seymour.  The  radicals  followed  the  lead  of 
Samuel  Young,  Azariab  C.  Fla^,  George  P.  Barker, 
and  Michael  Hoffman.  Mr.  Van  Buren,  ex-G^emor 
Marcy,  and  Silas  Wright,  had  not  been  much  identified 
with  state  politics  for  a  number  o(  years ;  but  Gover- 
nor Marcy  waa  understood  to  sympathise  with  the 
conservatives  in  preference  to  the  ultra  policy  of  the 
radicals,  and  Mr.  Van  Buren  and  Mr.  Wright  were 
inclined  to  favor  the  latter. 

There  were,  of  course,  various  shades  of  opinioo 
among  the  members  of  the  two  factions ;  and  manj 
leading  politicians  were  not  disposed  to  take  sides  at 
aB ;  yet  the  division  in  opinion,  marked  as  has  been 
stated,  really  existed,  though  not  made  so  apparent  at 
this  time  as  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  years. 

While  the  whigs  were  in  power,  the  canal  debt  was 
largely  increased.  The  democrats  took  advantage  of 
this;  and  the  radicals  being  more  earnest  than  the 
other  faction  in  condemning  the  policy  of  the  oppo^ 
sUion,  when  their  party  regained  the  ascendency,  they 
conti  oiled  its  movements  for  » time.    The  democietia 
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ftate  officers  and  canal  commissioners  elected  in  184S 
were  mostly  radicals,  and  that  faction  was  considera- 
bly the  stronger  in  the  Legislature.  For  several 
years,  the  radicals  had  advocated  the  amendment  of 
the  constitution  ao  as  to  require  every  law  increasing 
the  state  debt,  except  for  purposes  of  defence  against 
invasion  and  in  case  of  war,  to  be  submitted  to  the 
electors  for  tfa^ir  approbation^  to  be  indicated  by  their 
votes,  before  it  should  take  effect.  Resolutions  of 
that  purport  were  proposed  in  1841  and  1842,  but 
defeated  by  the  whigs  and  ultra  conservatives  in  the 
I#egtslature. 

At  the  session  of  1842,  the  subject  of  the  state 
finances  was  disonssed  at  length,  and  a  law  was  en- 
acted suspending  the  completion  of  the  public  works, 
imposing  a  direct  tax,  and  pledging  a  portion  of  the 
canal  revenues  as  a  sinking  fund  for  the  payment  of 
the  existing  debt.  This  law  was  a  radical  measure ; 
it  having  originated  with  the  Comptroller,  Azariah  C. 
Flagg.  The  act  was  entitled  ''an  act  to  provide  for 
paying  the  debt  and  preserving  the  credit  of  the 
state,"  but  is  commonly  known  as  *'  the  stop  and  tax 
law  of  1842.'' 

It  was  with  very  great  reluctance  that  many  of  the 
leading  conservative  democrats  gave  their  consent  to 
the  passage  of  this  law,  and  they  made  every  effort  to 
procure  such  amendments  as  would  enable  the  canal 
commissioners  gradually  to  complete  the  unfinished 
wories,  where  they  were  far  advanced,  without  any 
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miipensloD  as  to  them.  Governor  Bouck  himself  wm 
not  friendly  to  the  suspension,  but  was  in  (avor  of 
sending  an  agent  to  Holland  to  negotiate  a  loan.  This 
was  his  individual  opinion  as  to  the  proper  course  to 
be  pursued,  but  he  soon  found  that  a  large  majority, 
even  of  the  conservative  democrats,  were  disposed  to 
support  the  "stop  and  tax*'  policy  cordially  and  in 
good  faith,  whereupon  he  ceased  hb  opposition  to  the 
bill. 

Ever  since  his  defeat  in  1840,  Governor  Bouck  had 
been  the  prominent  candidate  for  the  next  gubernato- 
rial nomination.  In  the  winter  and  spring  of  1843, 
however,  a  number  of  the  prominent  radicals  took 
pretty  strong  ground  against  him,  yet  they  were  un* 
able  to  secure  a  majority  of  the  delegates  to  the  dem- 
ocratic state  convention  who  were  opposed  to  hii 
nomination.  The  convention  assembled  at  Syracuse 
on  the  7th  of  October,  1842.  At  a  private  and  in- 
formal ^meeting  of  the  delegates,  it  was  ascertained 
that  Mr.  Bouck  was  the  first  choice  of  alaif[e  majority, 
and  he  was  accordingly  nominated,  unanimously,  ia 
the  convention,  with  Mr.  Dickinson  as  the  candidate 
for  lieutenant-governor.  Resolutions  were  also  adopt- 
ed, pledging  the  party,  and,  of  course,  its  candidates, 
to  the  financial  policy  of  1842.  This  seemed  to  sat- 
isfy the  radicals,  and  they  united  with  apparent  hearti- 
ness  in  the  support  of  the  nominations. 

The  opponents  of  Mr.  Bouck  and  Mr.  Dickinson 
were  Luther  Bradish  and  Gabriel  Furman.     Both 
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were  gentlemen  of  high  standing  in  the  whig  party, 
and  they  were  sustained  with  a  good  degree  of  en« 
thusiasm.  But  the  tide  had  turned ;  the  internal  im- 
provement and  financial  policy  of  the  whigs  was  not 
popular  with  the  people ;  and  the  ascendency  of  the 
democratic  party  in  the  state  was  completed  by  the 
election  of  their  candidates  for  governor  and  lieuten- 
ant-governor, by  about  twenty-two  thousand  majority. 
On  the  1st  day  of  January,  1843,  Mr.  Bouck  took 
the  oath  of  office  as  governor  of  the  state.  Notwith- 
standing the  united  efforts  of  the  democratic  party 
had  placed  him  in  the  gubernatorial  chair,  it  was  evi- 
dent thtit  a  collision  would  soon  take  place  between 
the  two  factions,  and  the  ultra  leaders,  on  both  sides, 
were  not  at  all  backward  in  expressing  their  desire  to 
have  it  take  place.  At  the  democratic  legislative 
caucus  in  1842,  cdled  for  the  selection  of  state  officers, 
the  nomination  of  Samuel  Bcardsley,  a  prominent  con- 
servative democrat,  to  the  office  of  attorney-general, 
which  he  had  held  when  his  party  lost  the  political 
control  of  the  state,  was  opposed  and  defeated  by  the 
radical  friends  of  Mr.  Young  and  Mr  Flagg.*  This 
was  an  indication  of  the  spirit  existing  on  one  side ; 
and  on  the  other,  there  was  a  similar  feeling  exhibited, 
to  take  care  of  their  friends  and  to  put  down  their  op- 
ponents, whenever  they  had  the  power  to  do  so. 

•  The  radicftb  joitified  their  oppoution  to  Mr.  Betrdalej,  upoo  tbe 
ground  (hat  his  friends  had  endeaTored  to  preTeot  the  redlection  of 
8Qas  WHgbi  as  a  Seaator  ki  CoDgrefie,  la  the  Irinter  of  1837. 
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Sometime  previous  to  the  eBsembling  of  the  Le^l»- 
ture  in  Janiuury,  1843^  various  suggestions  were  thrown 
out  in  the  democratic  journals  belougiug  to  the  radical 
interest,  as  to  who  should,  and  who  shoidd  not,  be  the 
advisers  of  Governor  Bouck.  His  position,  therefore^ 
v^as  oDe  of  great  delicacy :  at  the  very  thresh(4d  ef 
bis  administration,  he  encountered  difficulties  and  em* 
barrassments  of  the  gravest  character;  and  their  dis* 
lurbing  influence  was  felt  from  its  beginning  to  its 
close.  Like  most  men  in  his  situation,  he  seems  to 
have  been  impressed  with  the  idea  that  he  could  con- 
ciliate and  harmonize  the  conflicting  elements,  and  at 
the  same  time  make  the  support  of  his  adminktration 
the  test  of  party  fidelity.  This  was  his  mistake,. — the 
great  defect  in  his  policy.  If  he  had  discountenanced 
the  idea  of  any  divisions  in  the  party,  or  the  existence 
of  any  unfriendly  feelings  towards  himsdf  or  his  ad- 
ministration, it  is  very  doubtftil  whether  eflforts  at  con- 
ciliation, under  such  circumstances,  would  have  suo- 
eeeded.  But  as  the  support  of  his  adcininistration  and 
its  measures  was  exacted,  be  should  have  made  no 
compromise  with  those  democrats  who  opposed  it,  but 
entirely  excluded  them  from  his  selections  for  official 
appointments. 

Being  the  first  democratic  executive,  after  a  whig 
administratipn  of  four  years,  he  was  called  upcKi  to 
exercise  the  appointing  power  to  a  greater  extent  than 
any  one  of  his  predecessors,  with  the  exception  of 
Governor  Yates.    It  ijiras  impossible  for  him  to  avoid 
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lacurring  the  hostilit  j  of  those  who  were  disappointed, 
though  it  appears  to  have  beea  his  desire  to  give  gen- 
eral satisiactioQ.  Yet,  instead  of  strengthening  him- 
self by  his  appoiRtments,  he  was  almost  always  gov- 
erned by  the  recommendations  of  county  conventions, 
or  by  the  wishes  of  the  deo^ocratic  members  of  the 
Iegislatui'6  from  the  respective  counties.  Where  b6 
was  left  free  to  act  in  accordance  with  his  own  prefer- 
ences, he  usually  made  his  selections,  especially  for 
igiportant  offices,  from  among  the  conservative  demo- 
crats. To«;ard  the  latter  part  of  his  administration, 
he  pursued  this  course  more  generally  than  he  had 
before  done ;  but  it  was  then  too  late  to  bring  the 
whole  appointing  power  to  bear  ia  his  favor. 

His  course  in  regard  to  appointments,  taking  tha 
entire  period  of  his  administration  together,  inay  be 
said  to  have  beea  as  conciliatory  and  impartial  as 
could  well  have  been  expected,  although  he  evinced 
but  little  tact  in  strengthening  himself.  The  radical 
state  officera,  on  the  other  hafid,  pursued  a  different 
policy.  They  had  the  control  of  the  canal  board, 
though  with  much  less  patronage ;  yet  they  made  all 
(J2eir  appointments  from  their  own  particular  friends, 
and  ultimately  carried  a^Iarge  portion,  perhaps  a  map 
jority,  of  the  democratic  party  with  theai,  in  opposition 
to  the  administration  of  (governor  Bouck. 

A  quasi  feeling  of  hostility  to  the  governor  was 
manifested  on  the  part  of  the  state  officers,  at  the  very 
4)utset  of  his  administration.    Ever  since  the  adoption 
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of  the  constitution  of  }821»  it  had  been  the  invariable 
custom  of  the  democratic  governors  to  draft  their 
messages,  and  then  to  submit  them  to  nrrore  or  fess  of 
the  state  officers,  or  to  their  immediate  confidential 
friends  and  advisers.  This  was  always  done  at  the 
residence  of  the  governor,  or  at  the  executive  chamber. 
On  these  occasions  the  messages  were  read  over  care* 
fully,  and  freely  criticized;  new  suggestions  were 
offered,  and  corrections  and  alterations  were  ofteD 
made.  Governor  Bouck  did  not  depart  from  this 
practice.  He  wrote  out  his  first  message  himself; 
and,  after  submitting  it  to  a  few  confidential  friends, 
as  his  predecessors  had  frequently  done,  he  invited  the 
state  officers  to  the  usual  reading  and  discussion  of  the 
message.  They  declined  meeting  the  governor  at 
his  residence,  or  at  the  Executive  Chamber,  but  re» 
quired  him  to  meet  them  at  the  state  hall.  He  com* 
plied  with  their  wishes ;  the  message  was  read  over  in 
their  presence,  but  no  alterations  were  made  or  sug- 
gested by  either  of  them.  Some  of  the  radical  presses 
afterward  criticized  it  with  some  severity.  For  this 
reason  probably,  the  second  message,  defivered  to  the 
legislature  in  January,  1844,  was  not  submitted  to  a 
similar  ordeal.  The  breach*  between  the  governor 
and  the  state  officers  had  then  become  marked  and  de- 
cided, and  neither  pltrty  seemed  desirous  of  consulting 
with  or  advising  the  other. 

Immediately  after  the  organization  of  the  Legislature 
in  1843,  a  warm  contest  sprung  up  with  reference  to 
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the  election  of  a  state  printer  in  the  place  of  Thurlow 
Weed,  the  editor  of  the  Albany  Evening  Journal,  and 
the  incumbent  of  the  office  during  the  administration 
of  Governor  Seward.  The  radicals  were  exceedingly 
anxious  to  prevent  the  election  of  Mr.  Croswell,  of  the 
Albany  Argus,  but  they  entirely  failed  in  their  efforts 
to  defeat  him.  He  was  again  chosen  to  the  office  he 
bad  formerly  held,  and  his  opponents  then  rallied 
around  the  Albany  Evening  Atlas,  a  paper  recently 
established  at  the  capital,  and  for  several  years  after- 
ward edited  and  published  by  James  M.  French  and 
William  Cassidy.  A  bitter  editorial  warfare  was  now 
carried  on  between  the  Argus  and  Atlas ;  the  demo- 
cratic papers  throughout  the  state,  with  here  and  there 
an  exception  that  endeavored  to  remain  neutral,  ranged 
themselves  on  one  side  or  the  other ;  and  the  line  of 
division  between  the  two  factions  daily  grew  broader, 
while  the  whigs  did  all  in  their  power  to  widen  the 
breach. 

From  this  time  forward  there  was  an  entire  want  of 
harmony  among  the  democratic  members  of  the  Legist 
lature.  The  radicals  united  with  the  whigs  to  defeat 
the  nominations  of  Governor  Bouck  where  they  were 
objectionable  to  them ;  and  at  the  close  of  the  legisla* 
tive  session  in  the  spring  of  1844,  a  number  of  the 
more  ultra  radicals  refused  to  sign  the  customary  pro- 
ceedings of  the  party  caucus,  because  resolutions  had 
been  adopted  approving  of  the  course  of  the  governor 
and  lieutenant-governor. 
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Upon  national  politic^  and  in  regard  to  many  ques^ 
tions  of  state  policy,  the  two  factions  were  pretty  well 
agreed.  In  respect  of  all  great  measures,  too,  the  ad- 
ministration of  Governor  Bouck  was  essentially  demo- 
oratic.  In  former  years,  the  subject  of  the  state 
finances  and  the  canal  policy  had  occasioned  consider- 
able  difficulty  and  disagreement  in  the  democratic 
party,  but  this  was  nearly  put  to  rest  by  the  law  of 
1842.  Governor  Bouck  himself,  whatever  may  have 
been  his  private  opinions,  does  not  appear,  at  any 
time,  to  have  exerted  the  influence  of  his  office  to 
l^oduce  a  change  in  the  policy  established  by  that 
law.  In  his  annual  message  in  1843,  he  recommended 
the  subject  of  internal  improvements  by  roads  and 
eanals  to  the  Legislature,  but  expressed  his  approbation 
of  the  law  of  1842,  and  cautioned  them  against  in- 
creasing the  state  debt  unwisely,  or  authorizing  ex- 
travagant expenditures  or  ill-advised  undertakings; 
In  the  message  of  1814,  he  avowed  similar  sentiments ; 
and,  while  declaring  himself  friendly  to  objects  of  in- 
ternal improvement,  he  laid  down  this  principle, — ^that 
*'a  debt,  for  the  purposes  of  internal  improvement, 
thould  not  be  extended  beyond  the  ability  of  those 
improvements  to  meet  the  interest,  and  ultimately  re- 
deem the  principal.*' 

Some  of  the  conservative  friends  of  the  governor, 
liowever,  were  in  favor  of  modifying  the  law  of  1842; 
fO  as  to  permit  the  early  completion  of  the  unfinished 
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works,  and  made  repeated  efibrts  to  accomplish  that 
object  in  1843  and  1844.*  But  they  were  not  sus* 
tained  by  a  majority  even  of  those  who  belonged  to  tho 
same  faction  with  themselves,  and,  of  course,  failed  ia 
every  attempt.  This  did  not  satisfy  the  radicals;  and 
they  were  desirous  of  putting  the  matter  entirely  be- 
yond the  control  of  the  Legislature.  For  this  purpose, 
their  proposition  to  amend  the  constitution  was  again 
brought  forward  in  1843,  but  was  defeated  by  the  votea 
of  the  whifi^s  and  conservative  democrats.  The  prin- 
ciple of  this  amendment  proved  to  be  popular  with  the 
tax-payers  of  the  state,  and  at  most  of  the  democratic 
county  and  senatorial  conventions,  in  the  fall  of  1843« 
it  was  warmly  approved.  In  deference  to  this  expres- 
sion  of  his  party.  Governor  Bouck  recommended,  iq 
his  annual  message  in  1844,  that  some  constitutional 
checks  should  be  adopted  against  the  creation  of  a 
debt;  that  the  Legislature  should  be  deprived  of  the 
power  to  make  loans  to  corporations  ;  and  that  every 
appropriation  of  the  public  money  should  require  % 
vote  of  two  thirds  of  the  members  of  the  legislature. 
In  the  mean  time  a  number  of  the  leading  radica^ 

*  An  act,  drawn  np  by  Mr.  Sejmonr,  ond  of  Mr.  BodcVh  oonfiden*' 
tial  friendis,  paued  the  LegiBlatare  in  1 844»  appropriating  a  pari  of  tb4 
purploA  revenue,  after  complying  with  the  proTiaions  of  the  lav  of 
1842,  to  the  completion  of  the  unfinished  works.  The  radiiiila  opposed 
this  measure,  and  insisted  that  it  was  contrary  to  the  (spirit  of  the  law 
of  1842,  though  they  did  not  claim  that  it  was  a  violation  of  the  l«>tt«rt 
to  make  any  suob  appropriationa  nntil  Q»  cxiating  UeiU  ahouUl  bf 
(aid 
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had  taken  ground  in  favor  of  a  convention  to  revise 
the  constitution,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  whigs  ap- 
peared to  be  friendly  to  the  suggestion.  This  project 
was  agitated  in  the  Legislature  of  1844,  but  as  nearly 
all  the  conservative  democrats  now  ceased  their  oppo- 
sition to  the  amendment  of  the  constitution  which  the 
radicals  had  urged,  no  definite  action  was  had  upon  it. 
The  resolutions  of  amendment,  defeated  in  1843,  were 
once  more  taken  up,  and  being  sustained  by  almost  the 
united  vote  of  the  democratic  party  in  the  Legislature, 
were  adopted  by  a  large  majority.  This  did  not  ter- 
minate the  dispute  between  the  two  factions ;  because 
the  resolutions  were  to  be  referred  to^  the  succeeding 
Legislature,  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  1821,  and  then  submitted  to  the  electors  of  the 
state. 

During  the  two  years  of  Governor  Bouck's  adminis- 
tration, the  democrats  had  the  control  of  both  branches 
of  the  Legislature,  but  the  contests  between  the  two 
factions  interfered  very  much  with  the  proper  business 
of  legislation. 

Among  the  recommendations  of  the  governor,  not 
before  mentioned,  were  the  amendment  of  the  consti- 
tution so  as  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  judiciary 
of  the  state,  the  modification  and  alteration  of  the 
safety-fund  law  so  as  to  secure  more  perfect  protection 
against  losses  by  the  failure  of  the  banks,  and  the  im- 
provement of  the  militia  system.  He  also  advised  the 
passage  of  a  law  directing  the  locks  on  the  canals  i4 
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be  closed  on  the  Sabbath,  provided  it  was  thought  by 
the  Legislature  that  such  a  law  could  be  enforced. 

After  the  adjournment  of  the  Legislature  in  the 
spring  of  1844,  the  opposition  to  Governor  Bouck  be 
came  more  decided  than  ever.*  The  course  of  the 
radical  members  in  refusing  to  approve  of  the  nneasures 
and  policy  of  his  adminbtration  was  commended  by  all 

0 

the  presses  in  that  interest,  and  as  warmly  condemned 
by  those  belonging  to  the  opposite  faction. 

It  was  now  very  evident  that  his  renomination  would 
be  opposed  with  considerable  earnestness.  Indeed,  some 
of  the  radical  papers  had,  during  the  previous  winter, 
openly  advocated  the  selection  of  another  candidate. 
Among  others,  whose  names  were  presented  to  sue* 
ceed  him  in  the  gubernatorial  office,  was  the  late  Silas 
Wright,  then  a  senator  in  Congress.  Mr.  Wright  had 
taken  no  part  in  the  divisions  and  contests  of  the  two 
factions  in  the  democratic  party  of  the  state,  and 
Governor  Bouck  was  very  willing  to  decline  a  renom* 
ination  in  his  favor.  Accordingly,  in  the  month  of 
April,  1844,  a  friend  of  Mr.  Bouck  addressed  a  letter  to. 
Mr.  Wright,  informing  him  that  the  former  would  cheer- 
fully yield  if  he  would  accept  a  nomination.  In  reply, 
Mr.  Wright  said,  that  under  no  circumstances,  which 
he  could  anticipate,  would  he  consent  to  become  a 
candidate.  To  this  determination  Mr.  Wright  ad- 
hered, although  he  did  not  go  so  far  as  absolutely  to 
forbid  the  use  of  his  name.    Still,  it  is  quite  evident 

*  TbU  opposition  was  probably  more  Tioleat  tban  U  wou!d  otherwise  have  bean^ 
for  the  roaaon  tiuU  Um  BalUmon  OonTwtiOB  did  not  nomluto  Mr.  Van  Buran  Ibr 
prasidciit 
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he  had  no  desire  to  leave  the  Senate,  or  to  mix  himself 
up  with  the  party  fends  in  New  York. 

Notwithstanding  Mr.  Wright's  feeh'ngs  and  wbhes 
were  made  known  through  the  democratic  papers,  the 
radicals  persisted  in  urging  his  name.  They  were  soon 
joined  by  all  the  moderate  men  in  the  party,  who  an- 
ticipated defeat  if  he  were  not  the  candidate,  and  he 
was  finally  nominated  over  Grovemor  Bouck  by  the 
democratic  state  convention. 

Governor  Bouck  and  his  friends,  however,  cheerfully 
supported  Mr.  Wright  at  the  polls.  The  latter  did  not, 
k  is  true,  receive  the  usual  democratic  majority  in 
Schoharie  county,  and  especially  in  Fulton,  the  resi- 
dence of  Governor  Bouck,  but  this  was  entirely  owing 
to  the  anti-rent  question. 

Shortly  before  the  close  of  the  administration  of 
Governor  Bouck,  the  public  peace  was  again  disturbed 
by  a  renewal  of  the  outrage^  on  the  manorial  lands. 
Bands  of  the  tenants,  or  anti-renters,  had  armed  and 
disguised  themselves  as  Indians,  and  in  the  month  of 
December,  1844,  the  official  papers  of  the  sheriff  of 
Columbia  county  were  forcibly  taken  from  him  and 
burned ;  and  at  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  anti-r^iters 
held  in  the  same  county,  at  which  arms  were  liberally 
displayed,  a  young  man  was  shot  dead.  Similar  dis- 
turbances occurred  about  the  same  time  in  the  county 
of  Rensselaer.  Governor  Bouck  immediately  held  a 
consultation  with  the  state  officers,  and  with  Mr. 
Wright,  the  governor  elect,  in  which  it  was  deter- 
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ftatned  to  order  out  an  armed  force  to  assist  the  author- 
ities of  Columbia  county  in  maintaining  order  and 
enforcing  the  laws.  This  was  promptly  done;  and 
the  offenders  were  afterward  arrested,  tried  and  pun- 
ished, and  tranquillity  restored. 

Governor  Bouck,  with  most  of  the  prominent  mem- 
bers of  the  democratic  party,  including  Mr.  Van  6u- 
ren,  Mr.  Marcy,  and  Mr.  Wright,  was  originally  op- 
posed to  the  project  of  calling  a  convention  to  revise 
the  constitution  in  1846,  and  in  his  annual  message  in 
1844,  he  made  a  distinct  avowal  of  his  sentiments  upon 
the  question.  The  county  of  Schoharie,  however,  gave 
ft  large  majority  in  favor  of  a  convention,  but  this  was 
mainly  owing  to  the  heavy  vote  of  the  anti-renters. 
Yet  Governor  Bouck  was  still  so  popular  among  his  old 
itiends  and  neighbors,  that  he  was  chosen  one  of  the 
delegates  to  the  convention.  He  took  part  in  its  de- 
liberations, land  was  chairman  of  the  committee  on  the 
elective  franchise. 

During  the  sitting  of  the  Convention,  in  June,  1846, 
he  was  appointed  by  President  Polk  to  the  office  of 
Assistant  Treasurer  in  the  city  of  New  York.  This 
appointment  was  conferred  without  solicitation  on  his 
part,  and  was  reluctantly  accepted.  It,  of  course,  in- 
terfered to  some  extent  with  his  duties  as  a  member  of 
the  Constitutional  Convention,  and  he  was  unable  to 
be  present  during  all  the  discussions.  In  the  financial 
provisions,  so  far  as  they  affected  the  canal  policy  of 
the  state,  incorporated  into  the  constitution,  he  took  a 
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deep  interest,  and  endeavored,  though  in  vain,  to 
cure  to  the  Legislature  a  larger  discretion  in  regard  to 
completing  the  unfinished  works  than  was  finally  con- 
ceded. 

He  discharged  the  duties  of  the  office  of  Assistant 
Treasurer,  rendered  particularly  delicate  and  onerous 
during  the  progress  of  the  Mexican  war,  with  great  in* 
tegrity,  and  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  government 
and  the  public,  till  he  was  removed  by  President  Tay* 
lor,  in  the  month  of  May,  1649.  His  successor  assumed 
the  office  on  the  1st  of  July,  when  he  returned  to  his 
island-farm  in  the  beautiful  valley  of  the  Schoharie  kiU, 
where  he  is  now  enjoying  a  dignified  retirement,  sur- 
rounded by  his  old  friends,  and  in  the  possession  of 
good  health  and  spirits. 

In  1807,  he  married  Catharine,  the  only  daughter 
of  Jacob  Lawyer,  who  was  the  son  of  Jacob  Frederic 
Lawyer,  the  co-patentee  of  his  grandfather  before  men- 
tioned. By  her  he  has  had  eleven  children,  of  whom 
eight  are  now  living. 

He  has  ever  been  regular  and  frugal  in  his  habits, 
and,  with  the  aid  of  a  good  constitution,  has  passed 
through  life  in  the  enjoyment  of  robust  health.  He  is 
emphatically  a  ^If-made  man,  and  his  education  has 
been  almost  wholly  the  result  of  experience.  To  his 
native  strength  of  character,  and  native  talent,  he  is 
mainly  indebted  for  the  official  honors  that  he  has  re- 
ceived. These  have  certainly  not  been  unwisely  be- 
stowed upon  him.     Throughout  the  long  period  which 
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be  has  passed  in  pttblic  life,  he  has  maintained  a  high 
character  for  prudence  and  discretion,  for  honesty  of 
purpose,  for  practical  ability,  and  for  unsullied  integ- 
rity. These  are,  indeed,  strong  claims  to  the  esteem 
and  approbation  of  his  fellow  eitizent 
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"  Nothinq/'  says  Thomas  de  Quincey, "  makes  such 
dreary  and  monotonous  reading,  as  the  old  hackneyed 
roll-call,  chronologically  arrayed,  of  inevitable  facts  in 
a  man's  life.  One  is  so  certain  of  the  man's  baying 
been  born,  and  also  of  his  having  died,  that  it  is  dismal 
to  lie  under  the  necessity  of  reading  it." 

Notwithstanding  this  dictum  of  one  whose  opinions 
are  entitled  to  the  utmost  respect,  it  is  exceedingly 
doubtful,  whether  the  admirers  of  the  "  English  Opium- 
Eater,"  whose  name  is  legion,  have  been  more  delighted 
with  the  sparkling  wit,  the  kindly  sentiment,  and  the 
genial  good-nature,  than  with  the  little,  almost  trivial 
incidents,  recorded  in  his  '*  Sketch  from  Childhood." 
Greatness,  like  distance,  always  lends  *'  enchantment 
to  the  view."  The  humblest  shrub  or  flower  that 
sheds  its  fragrance  or  unfolds  its  beauties,  beneath  the 
shadow  of  the  towering  Cordillera,  derives  an  additional 
charm  and  interest  from  its  position  ;  and  so,  the  most 
trifling  events  and  objects,  in  the  history  of  a  great 
man,  or  connected  with  his  fame  and  character,  are 
invested  with  more  than  ordinary  attractions. 

The  "  inevitable  facts"  in  the  life  of  the  subject  of 
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this  sketch  are  these :  His  ancestors  were  among  the 
e&rfy  emigrants  from  "father-land,"  who  sought  an 
asylum  and  a  home  on  the  bleak  and  inhospitable  shores 
of  New  England.  Samuel  Wright,  the  first  of  the 
family  of  whom  we  have  an  authentic  account,  was 
one  of  the  first  settlers  of  Springfield  and  Northampton, 
in  the  colony  of  Massachusetts,  and  died  at  the  latter 
place,  in  1665.  His  son,  Samuel  Wright,  junior,  was 
killed  by  the  Indians,  at  Northfield,  near  the  New 
Hampshire  line,  in  1675.  Joseph  Wright,  the  son  of 
the  latter,  died  at  Northampton,  in  1697,  leaving  a  son 
by  the  name  of  Samuel,  who  died  about  the  year  1740. 
Samuel  Wright,  the  third  of  the  name,  also  left  a  son, 
bearing  the  same  name  with  himself,  who  removed  to 
the  north  part  of  Hadley  township,  now  Amherst,  and 
whose  son,  Silas,  "was  the  father  of  the  future  governor 
of  New  York.  Silas  Wright,  the  elder,  was  appren- 
ticed at  an  early  age,  and  never  went  to  school  a  day 
in  his  life.  His  trade  was  that  of  a  tanner,  currier  and 
shoemaker,  all  these  occupations  being  usually  united 
in  one  and  the  same  person,  in  those  primitive  days. 
When  he  had  served  out  his  time,  so  little  attention 
had  been  paid  to  his  education,  that  he  could  neither 
read  nor  write ;  but  his  deficiencies  in  this  respect  were 
supplied  by  the  kindness  of  his  fellow-journeymen,  who 
showed  him  how  to  keep  accounts  and  to  transact  or- 
dinary business.  An  inquisitive  and  observing  mind, 
and  an  excellent  judgment,  completed  his  stock  of  qual- 
ifications, when  he  commenced  business  for  himself 
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His  wife  was  also  a  native  of  Hampshire  coaoty* 
and  had  received  a  good  education,  by  which  he  ia 
said  to  have  profited  after  their  marriage.  Certain  it 
is,  she  aided  him  materially  in  the  management  of  his 
affairs.  Both  were  industrious  and  enterprising,  and 
prosperity  smiled  good-naturedly  upon  them.  They 
were  the  parents  of  nine  children, — five  sons  and  four 
daughters,  two  of  whom  died  in  infancy. 

SiLAfl  Wright,  their  son,  who  is  the  subject  of  this 
memoir,  was  born  in  the  town  of  Amherst,  Massachu- 
setts, on  the  24th  day  of  May,  1795.  In  the  year  fol- 
lowing that  of  his  birth,  his  father  gave  up  his  trade, 
and  removed  to  the  town  of  Weybridge,  Addison 
county,  Vermont,  where  he  purchased  a  farm  and  de- 
voted himself  to  agricultural  pursuits.  This  continued 
to  be  his  occupation  up  to  the  time  of  his  decease, 
which  took  place  in  1843.  All  of  his  sons,  with  the 
exception  of  Silas,  likewise  became  farmers ;  and  his 
sons-in-law,  too,  followed  the  same  honorable  occu- 
pation. "^illJi^ 

Young  Silas  Wright  was  reared  and  educated  as  a 
farmer's  son  among  the  green  hills  of  his  adopted 
state.  According  to  the  family  traditions,  his  rare 
natural  endowments,  his  prudence,  discernment,  and 
good  judgment,  early  attracted  notice,  and  his  father 
regarded  him  as  his  hope  and  pride.  Until  he  had 
passed  his  fourteenth  year,  he  worked  on  the  farm  in 
summer,  after  he  became  old  enough  to  endure  the 
fatigue  and  labor,  and  attended   the  district  scbod 
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daring  the  winter  months,  in  accordance  with  the  cus- 
torn  of  the  times. 

His  father,  however,  had  determined  to  give  him  a 
liberal  education  as  his  share  of  his  fortune,  and  the 
ambition  of  the  lad  had  long  pointed  in  that  direction. 
Accordingly,  he  entered  the  academy  at  Middlebury, 
when  he  was  fourteen  years  of  age,  in  order  to  fit 
himself  for  a  collegiate  course.  Having  completed 
his  preparatory  studies  he  was  admitted  a  member  of 
the  freshman  class  in  Middlebury  college,  and  remained 
in  that  institution  till  he  graduated,  in  the  summer  of 
1815.  In  the  academy  and  in  college  he  maintained  a 
high  character  for  talents  and  for  his  studious  habits. 
Acuteness  of  intellect,  rare  powers  of  mental  applica- 
tion, force  and  energy  of  character,  a  retentive  memo- 
ry, and  a  judgment  that  rarely  failed  him, — all  accom- 
panied with  a  robustness  of  health,  strengthened  by  toil 
and  the  fresh  pure  air  of  his  country  home,  and  pre- 
served by  the  strict  frugality  of  his  manner  of  life,— 
were  treasures  which  the  young  student  possessed,  and 
which  he  knew  how  to  appreciate. 

Self-reliance  was  early  taught  him,  and  it  became 
one  of  the  brightest  traits  in  his  character.  His 
father's  means  were  limited,  and  as  soon  as  he  could 
lighten  the  burden  of  his  expenses,  he  was  prompt  to 
assist  himself.  During  the  last  three  years  of  his  col- 
legiate course,  he  taught  a  district  school  in  the  winter, 
and  in  that  way  both  contributed  to  his  support  and 
improved  his  natural  and  acquired  talents,  by  impart- 
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ing  to  them  the  polish  of  observation  and  experi- 
ence. 

The  period  which  he  spent  in  college  was  one  of 
unu3ual  excitement.  It  was  that  of  the  second  war 
with  Great  Britain ;  and  party  feelings  and  prejudices 
were  nowhere  more  strong  and  decided  than  in  the 
New  England  states.  His  father  was  a  decided  re- 
publican, and  had  been  several  times  elected  by  his 
party,  a  member  of  the  Vermont  Legislature.  He 
was  something  of  a  politician,  therefore,  and  having 
espoused  the  political  doctrines  of  JeflTerson  and  Madi* 
son,  was  an  ardent  supporter  of  their  administrations, 
and  of  their  foreign  and  domestic  policy.  He  ap- 
proved most  heartily  of  the  war  of  1812,  and,  with 
his  oldest  son,  took  part,  as  a  volunteer  in  the  battle 
of  Plattsburgh. 

His  son,  Silas,  was  one  of  four  republicans  in  a 
class  of  thirty ;  for  the  fires  of  party  politics  burned 
as  brightly  in  the  collegiate  hall,  as  in  the  state-house 
or  at  the  hustings.  It  required,  indeed,  no  small 
amount  of  courage,  to  face  the  torrent  of  abusa 
poured  upon  Madison  and  the  republican  party  in  the 
New  England  states.  The  federalists  had  a  large 
share  of  the  talent  of  the  country,  and  if  anathemas 
and  denunciations  could  have  availed  them  aught» 
their  opponents  would  have  been  prostrated  beyond 
the  hope  of  recovery.  They  mistook,  however,  the 
genius  and  spirit  of  the  American  people,  and  their 
very  strength  proved    their  weakness  in  the  end* 
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Their  denancifttions,  like  chickens,  *'came  home  to 
roort." 

Young  Wright  was  prominent,  nay  foremost,  in  the 
{Mslitical  discussions  which  were  held  in  the  halls  of 
his  Alma  Mater,  and  here,  peiiiaps,  were  laid  the 
foundations  of  that  firm  and  ardent  attachment  to  the 
principles  and  doctrines  of  the  republican,  or  demo- 
cratic party,  which  he  evinced  through  his  whole  life. 

As  has  been  intimated,  he  graduated  at  the  annual 
commcBcement  in  1815.  He  had  already  determined 
to  embrace  the  legal  profession,  and  in  the  month  of 
October  following,  he  entered  the  office  of  Henry  C. 
Martindale,  at  Sandy  Hill,  Washington  county,  m  the 
state  of  New  York.  Mr.  Marti-ndale  was  a  lawyer 
of  considerable  eminence,  and  afterw^ard  became  a 
distinguished  politician.  He  had  formerly  been  a  fed* 
eralist,  but  he  supported  the  administration  of  Mr. 
Monroe,  aad  was  a  warm  friend  and  supporter  of  the 
younger  Adams.* 

Mr.  Wright  remained  in  the  oi&oe  of  Mr.  Martin- 
dale  about  eighteen  months,  and  fhen  continued,  and 
completed  his  studies  with  Roger  Skinner,  at  that  time 
the  attorney  of  the  United  States  for  the  northern  dis* 
trict  of  New  York,  and  afterward  District  Judge.  Mr. 
Skinner  kept  an  office  at  Sandy  Hill,  but  in  1617  he 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  state  Senate,  and  subse- 
quently  spent  a  greater  portion  of  his  time  at  Albany. 

*  He  was  a  ropreseotatiye  in  Congress,  from  182S  to  1881,  ind  again 
ftom  1S33  to  tSM. 
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During  his  absence,  the  care  of  hin  bttsineas  devolyed 
in  a  great  degree  upon  Mr.  Wright,  and  he  often  spc^ 
in  high  terms  of  bis  indebtedness  to  the  fidelity,  indus- 
try, and  attention  oi  his  pupiL  The  latter  drew  up  a 
large  share  of  the  papers  in  the  oflfee,  to  which  he  was 
pretty  closely  confined,  though  he  occasionally  visited 
Albany  and  other  places  upon  the  business  of  Mr. 
Skinner,  and  for  several  months  taught  a  school  at 
Fort  Miller. 

Mr.  Skinner  was  a  good  lawyer,  and  maintained  m 
fair  standing  at  the  bar  of  the  state.  He  possessed 
more  than  an  average  share  of  talents,  yet  he  seemed 
to  derive  greater  jJeasure  from  their  employment  io 
the  party  contests  of  the  day  than  in  the  legitimate 
walks  oi  his  profession.  He  was  a  politician  con 
amore  ;  and  it  is  more  than  prc^ble,  that  Mr.  Wrigfaty. 
in  his  companionship  with  such  a  man,  acquired  that 
fondness^  not  to  say  that  zest,  for  politics,  which  gave 
tone  and  color  to  his  after  life* 

While  he  was  reading  law,  Mr.  Wright  was  often 
employed  in  causes  in  justices'  courts,  in  the  manage* 
ment  of  which  he  displayed  an  ability  that  gave 
promise  <^  future  excellence  in  his  profession.  He 
was  finally  admitted  to  the  bar  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  New  York,  as  an  attorney,  at  the  January  term  in 
1819.  His  health  had  now  become  considerably  im- 
paired by  his  constant  and  unremitting  attention  to  hie 
studies,  and  confinement  to  the  office  and  desk ;  for 
which  reason,  in  accordance  with  the  advice  ef  hie 
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friends,  he  determined  to  spend  a  portion  of  the  follow- 
ing spring  and  summer  in  travelling  on  horseback, 
both  for  the  purpose  of  regaining  his  strength,  and  of 
discovering  some  favorable  location  at  which  he  might 
establish  himself  permanently  in  the  practice  of  hia 
profession. 

Western  New  York  was  then  rapidly  springing  into 
consequence ;  it  was  the  great  attraction,  the  land  of 
promise,  to  the  youthful  adventurers  from  the  older 
settlements  at  the  east;  and  in  this  direction  Mr 
Wright  turned  his  course.  He  followed  the  main  oen* 
tral  route  leading  to  the  western  counties,  occasionally 
diverging  from  it  to  visit  some  place  of  which  he  had 
heard  flattering  accounts,  and  on  his  return  travelled 
through  the  northern  portion  of  the  state.  There  were 
several  towns  which  he  had  seen  on  his  journey,  that 
promised  well  on  the  score  of  eligibility,  but  none 
exactly  suited  his  fancy,  till  he  reached  Canton,  in  the 
county  of  St.  Lawrence. 

Settlements  had  been  made  in  this  county,  at  Og- 
densburgh  and  Canton,  more  than  twenty  years  previ- 
ous ;  but  it  was  still  new,  and  its  rolling  hills,  its  broad 
plains  and  valleys,  were  yet  hidden  beneath  the  prime- 
val forests.  The  practiced  eye  of  the  farmer's  son  saw 
at  a  glance  the  advantages  which  it  offered  to  the 
agriculturist,  and  which  assured  him  that  it  would  soon 
take  a  high  rank-  among  the  neighboring  counties. 
His  own  natural  inclinations,  and  the  recollections  and 
associations  lingering  in  his  memory,  predisposed  him 
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to  take  up  his  residence  among  a  farming  population. 
Though  bred  to  the  law,  he  was  more  than  half  a 
farmer. 

At  Canton  he  found  an  old  friend  of  his  father, 
whose  name  was  Medad  Moody,  and  who  had  for- 
merly lived  in  Wey bridge.  Mr.  Moody  urged  hina 
with  much  earnestness  to  establish  himself  in  the  place 
where  he  resided,  and  offered  to  build  him  a  law  office, 
which  he  afterward  did.  Ogdensburgh  was  then  the 
county  seat ;  but  Canton  was  the  geographical  centre 
of  the  county,  and  it  was  then  predicted  that  when  the 
public  buildings  came  to  be  rebuilt,  they  would  be 
located  there.  Mr.  Wright  was  impressed  with  the 
justice  of  these  anticipations,  and  they  were  subse* 
quently  realized.  He  concluded,  therefore,  to  comply 
with  the  request  and  solicitations  of  Mr.  Moody.  After 
coming  to  this  determination,  he  went  on  his  way  to 
his  father's  residence  in  Vermont,  but  returned  again, 
and,  in  the  month  of  October,  1819,  opened  an  office 
at  Canton,  which  continued  to  be  his  home  ever  after, 
except  during  the  temporary  absences  occasioned  by 
his  official  employments. 

"Good  counsellors,"  says  Shakspeare,  "lack  no 
clients.'**  This  was  true  of  Mr.  Wright.  Consider- 
ing his  location,  his  success  in  his  profession  was  as 
rapid  and  as  great  as  could  reasonably  have  been  an- 
ticipated. Canton  was  then  but  a  small  country  vil- 
lage, situated  in  the  midst  of  a  rural  population,  and  the 
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business  which  it  afibrded  to  a  lawyer  was  limited  in 
aiDOunt,  and  yielded  but  very  moderate  pecuniary  re- 
turns. He  possessed  a  superior  mind,  however,  and  it 
was  not  long  in  exhibiting  its  fruits.  His  talents,  his 
unassuming  deportment,  his  punctilious  observance  of 
the  proprieties  of  life,  the  ease  of  his  manners,  and  the 
suavity  of  his  disposition,  made  every  one  his  personal 
friend.  He  was  accessible  to  all,  whether  rich  or  poor. 
He  never  charged  anything  for  advice,  but  his  counsel 
was  given  without  fee  or  reward  ;  it  was  not  prompted 
by  motives  of  self-interest,  but  always  looked  to  the 
good  of  his  client. 

It  was  impossible  for  such  a  man  to  fail  of  success ; 
but  he  did  not  rise  rapidly  to  distinction.  He  made  no 
sudden  attempts  to  reach  the  goal  on  which  his  young 
ambition  had  fixed  its  hopes.  His  progress  was  steady 
but  assured.  The  growth  of  his  fame  was  like  that  of 
the  oak : — 

"  First  seedling  hid  in  gnm, 
Then  twig,  then  sapling,  and  as  century  rol]% 
Slow  after  century,  a  giant  bulk, 
Of  girth  enormoos." 


The  temples  erected  by  Marcellus,  to  Virtue  and 
Honor,  it  is  said,  were  built  in  such  a  manner,  that,  in 
order  to  enter  the  temple  of  Honor,  it  was  necessary 
first  to  pass  through  that  of  Virtue.  Like  the  Roman, 
then,  Silas  Wright  made  his  offerings  at  the  shrine  of 
Virtue  before  he  deposited  his  laurels  in  the  fane  of 
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Honor.  Pew  members  of  his  profession,  very  few, 
have  enjoyed  a  better  or  higher  reputation.  After  he 
became  known,  his  clients,  friends,  and  acqaaintances, 
were  accustomed  to  repose  the  most  perfect  and  entire 
confidence  in  his  capacity  and  integrity.  "  He  was 
the  first  lawyer  I  ever  saw,"  said  a  shrewd  and  observ- 
ing farmer  of  St.  Lawrence  county,  •*  whose  law  was 
all  common  sense ;  and  he  always  gave  plain,  sensible 
reasons,  for  his  opinions  on  any  subject." 

Had  Mr.  Wright  remained  at  the  bar,  and  devoted 
his  whole  time,  and  all  the  energies  of  his  mind,  to  his 
professional  pursuits,  he  would  have  risen  to  an  emi- 
Dence  rarely  attained ;  for  within  two  years  after  he 
commenced  practice  at  Canton,  it  was  generally  con« 
ceded  that  he  had  no  superior  in  the  county.  He  pos« 
sessed  many  of  the  traits  and  faculties  which  go  to  make 
up  the  character  of  the  first-rate  lawyer.  He  was  not  a 
natural  orator ;  that  is,  his  voice  and  manner  of  delivery 
were  not  of  themselves  attractive.  But  he  had  affluence 
of  diction,  and  a  winning  way  that  captivated  and  de- 
lighted the  juror.  He  possessed  great  general  knowl- 
edge, and  understood  how  to  avail  himself  of  it.  His 
mind  was  vigorous  and  impressible  :  it  had  a  breadth, 
compass,  and  strength,  that  enabled  him  to  grasp  the 
features  of  a  cause  with  a  giant's  power.  By  his  kind- 
ness and  urbanity  he  drew  everything  from  a  witness 
that  he  needed,  and  falsehood  and  prevarication  were 
oonfounded  in  the  presence  of  his  sagacity  and  dia* 
erimination.    He  was  dexterous  in  silling  and  win- 
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nowing  testimony ;  and  the  moet  dark  and  intricate 
web  grew  clear  as  noon-day  beneath  the  raya  of  his 
luminous  mind.  In  argument  he  was  strong,  lucid, 
logical.  He  had,  too,  a  spirit  worthy  of  the  immortal 
Areopagus,  that  lifted  him  above  the  sordid  and  de- 
basing  passions  that  often  hide  themselves  under  the 
robes  of  the  advocate.  His  equanimity  was  remark- 
able— his  judgment  a  faithful  Palinurus,  that  never  left 
the  hehn. 

From  the  time  when  he  first  became  a  tvsident  of 
Canton,  till  the  close  of  his  life,  he  enjoyed  a  personal 
consideration  and  popularity,  among  his  neighbors  and 
fellow-citizens,  almost  without  parallel.    He  was  in- 
debted for  this,  not  more  to  the  affabiUty  of  his  dispo- 
sition, than  to  the  simplicity  and  practicability  of  his 
life.    He  possessed  popular  manners— not  the  arts  and 
tricks  of  the  demagogue,— but  those  natural  traits 
which  establish  feelings  of  sympathy  between  the  pos- 
sessor and  those  brought  within  the  sphere  of  his  in- 
fluence.   There  was  no  affectation  about  him.    He 
was  the  friend  and  companion  of  all.    His  habits,  hu 
style  of  dress,  and  manner  of  living,  were  like  those 
around  him.    He  hunted  and  fished  with  the  young 
men  on  terms  of  equality,  and  interested  himself  in  the 
welfare  of  their  elders,  not  from  curiosity,  but  from 
motives  of  kindness. 

In  the  performance  of  social  duties  and  obligations, 
he  was  exemplary.  He  often  went  a  distance  of 
several  miles  on  foot,  to  visit  a  sick  friend,  or  to  attend 
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a'  funeral ;  and  took  his  tarn  with  his  neighbors,  in  j 

watching  by  the  bedside  of  the  dying.     When  the  ! 

minister  was  absent,  he  read  the  sermon  at  "  the  dea*  I 

1 

con  meetings,"  as  they  were  called.    He  frequently  j 

officiated  as  path  master  in  his  district,  and  always  did  1 

a  full  day's  work.  In  every  public  enterprise  he  was 
foremost.  When  Canton  became  the  county-seat,  it 
was  said  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  rival  towns,  that 
there  were  no  suitable  materials  to  be  had  in  that  vU 
cinity,  for  the  construction  of  the  public  buildings. 
Mr.  Wright  and   his  fellow-townsmen  soon  demon-  i 

strated  the  contrary.     He  led  them  to  the  quarry,  with  ,< 

a  shovel,  pickaxe    and  crowbar  in  his  hands,   and  i 

worked  day  after  day  beside  them,  refusing  absolutely 
to  receive  any  pay  for  his  services. 

He  was  public-spirited,  charitable,  and  generous. 
He  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  common  schools,  the 
seminaries  of  learning,  and  the  benevolent  institutions, 
of  the  town  and  county.  Though  he  was  never  a  rich 
man,  from  a  small  tract  of  land  which  he  had  purchased* 
he  gave  several  acres  to  the  Presbyterian  Society  of  , 

Canton,  on  which  they  erected  a  church  edifice,  and  i 

devoted  another  portion  to  the  purposes  of  a  public 
square. — Such  was  the  character  of  Silas  Wright  as  a 
citizen  and  neighbor ;  and  shall  we  wonder  that  the 
people  of  St.  Lawrence  county  respected  and  esteem- 
ed him, — that  the  old  blessed  him,  that  the  young  re- 
garded him  with  love,  that  the  very  children  inquired 
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after  him,  when  he  was  absent  at  Washington,  with 
reverence. and  affection  ? 

In  common  with  a  very  large  share  of  the  repnblU 
cans  of  Vermont,  Mr.  Wright's  family  and  himself 
were  inch'ned  to  be  partial  toward  John  Quincy  Ad- 
ams, both  because  of  his  eminent  talents,  and  of  his 
support  of  the  war  policy  and  measures  of  Madison's 
administration.  But  the  intimacy  of  the  former  with 
Mr.  Skinner  changed  the  direction  of  his  early  predi* 
lections.  He  became  an  ardent  and  decided  Anti* 
Clintonian  or  Bucktail,  and  a  warm  admirer  of  Mr. 
Van  Buren ;  and  with  the  majority  of  his  party  friends, 
he  afterward  favored  the  election  of  Mr.  Crawford  to 
the  presidency. 

The  Clintonians  were  decidedly  the  stronger  party 
in  St.  Lawrence  county,  in  1820  and  1821,  but  Mr. 
Wright  made  no  secret  of  his  political  opinions  and 
preferences.  Irrespective  of  politics,  the  citizens  of 
Canton  and  of  the  county  generally,  were  much  at- 
tached to  him,  and  when  the  Bucktails  obtained  the 
control  of  the  appointing  power,  he  was  strongly 
recommended  for  the  office  of  Surrogate.  His  friend, 
Mr.  Skinner,  was  the  leading  and  most  influential 
member  of  the  council  of  appointment,  and  his  success, 
therefore,  was  scarcely  a  matter  of  doubt.*     He  was 

*  Mr.  HAmmonol  ib  fitraons  for  disoorerhig  out-of-the-way  cautea  for 
the  most  trifling  eyenta.  He  attribatea  Mr.  WrighVa  appolDtmeni  at 
Surrogate^  to  hia  great  merit  and  **  the  general  requeat  of  the  oommii- 
nity  in  which  he  resided,*  aaanming,  meanwhile,  that  he  waa  appointed 
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appointed  to  the  office  on  the  24th  of  February,  1821, 
and  shortly  thereafter  received  the  additional  appoint- 
ments  of  justice  of  the  peace  and  commissioner  of 
deeds. 

In  the  spring  of  the  same  year,  he  was  chosen  town 
clerk  and  inspector  of  common  schools,  which  offices 
he  held  for  ihfee  years  in  succession.  He  was  subse- 
quently appointed  postmaster  at  Canton,  and  continued 
to  hold  the  office  till  he  resigned  it,  when  he  first  went 
to  Washington  as  a  member  of  Congress,  in  the  fall 
of  1827. 

It  is  true  that  it  does  not  often  fall  to  the  lot  of  a 
single  individual  to  be  so  highly  honored  in  the  distri* 
bution  of  official  favors  ;  but  it  is  also  true,  that  Mr. 
Wright  never  held  an  office  which  his  fellow-citizena, 
of  all  parties,  were  not  glad  to  see  conferred  upon  him. 
The  duties  of  each  and  all  of  them  were  performed 
punctually  and  faithfully,  with  rare  ability  and  im- 
partiality. As  a  justice  of  the  peace  he  discouraged 
litigation ;  his  court  was  emphatically  one  of  *'  concilia- 

hj  the  diotonian  ootmca  in  1820.  (Political  Historj,  v6L  vL  pu  2S.) 
Mr.  Hammond's  friend,  Gtoyernor  Clinton,  was  not  so  ezceedinglj  alioii- 
■ighted  as  to  appoint  the  prote^ieof  Roger  Skinner  to  the  importaaft 
office  of  Surrogate  of  St  Lawrence  countjr.  Tht  explanation  of  ^m 
matter  \$  very  simple.  At  the  extra  sesaion  of  the  Legislatare,  io 
Noyember,  1820,  a  new  council  of  appointment  was  chosen,  entirelj 
eompoeed  of  Bucktails,  and  opponents  of  Mr.  Clintoa  Of  this  ooondl 
Mr.  Skinner  was  a  member ;  henoe  it  was  called  "  Skinner's  eoanoQ.'* 
It  was  not  called  together  till  January,  1821,  and  m  Febraafy  fiiUov- 
faig,  Mr.  Wright  received  the  appointment  mentioned  in  the  text 
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tion ;"  and  he  spent  more  time  in  reconciling  difler- 
ences  and  disagreements,  than  in  performing  his  official 
duties. 

Besides  the  civil  offices  which  he  held,  Mr.  Wright 
filled  several  important  positions  in  the  militia.  In 
1822,  he  raised  and  organized  an  independent  rifle 
company,  of  which  he  became  the  captain.  In  1825, 
a  rifle  regiment  was  organized,  in  which  he  received 
the  commission  of  major.  He  subsequ^tly  rose  to 
the  command  of  the  regiment,  atid  in  1827  was  promo^ 
ted  to  the  rank  of  brigadier-general.  Yet  very  few  be- 
yond the  immediate  circle  of  his  acquaintances,  ever 
knew  that  he  had  filled  these  offices.  His  military 
titles  were  rarely  applied  to  him :  indeed,  the  only  title 
which  seemed  really  suited  to  the  Catonian  simplicity 
and  integrity  of  the  man,  was  that  of  "  Senator 
Wright." 

The  opposition  of  the  Clintonians  to  a  convention 
to  revise  the  constitution  in  1821,  efiectually  prostrated 
them  for  a  time  as  a  political  party ;  and  after  the 
general  sweep  made  by  the  Bucktails  of  all  the  offices, 
at  the  annual  election  in  1822,  and  under  the  admin- 
istration of  Governor  Yates,  a  disposition  was  mani- 
fested in  some  counties,  on  the  part  of  the  republican 
Clintonians  and  Bucktails,  to  come  together  again. 
This  was  the  case  in  St.  Lawrence  county.  At  a 
meeting  of  the  Bucktail  or  republican  members  of 
the  Legislature  from  the  counties  in  the  fourth  Senate 

district,  held  in  the  spring  of  1823,  it  was  decided  that 
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the  candidate  for  senator,  to  be  supported  by  their 
party  at  the  fall  election,  should  be  taken  from  St 
Lawrence.  In  accordance  with  this  decision,  a  repub- 
lican convention  was  held  in  that  county  to  designate 
the  candidate.  The  convention  was  attended  by  re- 
publican Clintonians  and  Bucktails,  and  they  unani- 
mously made  choice  of  Mr.  Wright  as  the  candidate 
for  senator.  This  selection  was  made  without  any 
interference  whatever  on  his  part.  He  was  well 
known  to  be  decided  in  His  political  sentiments ;  he 
had  approved  of  the  convention  and  of  the  new  con- 
stitutfon ;  yet  he  was  not  a  partisan,  and  had  not  been 
very  active  in  the  party  contests  of  the  county.  It 
was  thought,  therefore,  that  he  would  poll  a  larger 
vote  than  any  of  the  older  and  more  prominent  poli- 
ticians. 

At  the  last  contested  election,  in  1821,  the  Clin- 
tonian  ticket  had  received  a  large  majority  in  the 
fourth  district,  and  the  same  party  which  were  then 
successful  had  now  put  in  nomination  Allen  R.  Moore, 
of  Washington  county,  as  their  candidate  for  senator, 
in  the  confident  hope  that  they  would  be  able  to  eleet 
him. 

The  chances  in  Mr.  Wright*s  favor  were  originally 
but  few,  and  his  success  was  further  placed  in  jeopardy 
on  account  of  the  agitation  of  the  electoral  question.  In 
the  summer  of  1823  some  of  the  opponents  of  Mr.  Craw- 
ford, principally  the  friends  of  Mr.  Adams,  concocted 
a  plan  by  which  they  hoped  to  defeat  the  election  of 
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the  former  gentleman.  There  were  several  republican 
candidates,  it  will  be  borne  in  mind,  but  he  was  much 
stronger  than  either  of  them  separately.  They  com- 
bined their  strength,  therefore,  against  him,  and  refused 
to  go  into  caucus.  It  was  feared  that  the  address  and 
management  of  Mr.  Van  Buren  and  his  other  friends 
in  New  York  would  give  him  the  whole  electoral  vote 
of  that  state,  which  would  go  far  toward  securifig  his 
election,  or  at  least  effectually  prevent  that  of  Mr. 
Adams ;  but  in  order  to  prevent  this  result,  it  was  pro- 
posed to  procure  the  passage  of  a  law  taking  from  the 
New  York  Legislature  the  power  to  choose  presiden- 
tial electors,  and  giving  it  directly  to  the  people.  The 
Clintonians,  indeed  all  the  factions  opposed  to  Mr. 
Crawford  and  Mr.  Van  Buren,  fell  in  with  this  sug- 
gestion. 

It  was  a  mere  trick,  an  electioneering  device  ;  and 
was  originated  for  the  sole  purpose  of  defeating  Mr. 
Crawford,  by  forcing  the  election  into  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  thus  depriving  the  people,  even 
more  than  before,  of  having  any  voice  in  the  matter. 
The  members  of  the  House  were  already  chosen :  they 
had  been  polled ;  and  though  Mr.  Crawford  was  the 
preference  of  a  plurality,  the  majority  were  determined 
that  he  should  not  be  president. 

The  people  did  not  so  understand  this  question. 
The  project  was  popular,  and  the  prevailing  sentiment 
among  the  voters  was  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  pro- 
posed change  in  the  law.    At  the  annual  election  m 
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1823,  a  great  number  of  the  candidates  for  the  Legisla- 
ture, on  both  sides,  were  pledged  to  support  a  bill  giv- 
ing to  the  people  the  right  to  choose  the  electors. 
From  Mr.  Wright  no  pledge  was  exacted^  but  he  ex- 
pressed himself  frankly  and  unreservedly,  in  the  ab- 
stract, in  favor  of  surrendering  to  the  people  the  power 
of  choosing  the  presidential  electors. 

His  extraordinary  personal  popularity  saved  bin 
from  defeat,  and  the  anticipations  of  his  friends  were 
fully  realized.  Out  of  St.  Lawrence,  his  opponent  re- 
ceived a  respectable  majority,  but  in  that  county  onlj^ 
twenty  votes  were  given  for  him  out  of  more  than 
fourteen  hundred.  Mr.  Wright  received  every  vote  ia 
the  town  of  Canton  except  his  own,  and  his  majority 
in  the  county  was  about  fourteen  hundred,  which  more 
than  balanced  the  majority  of  Mr.  Moore  in  the  other 
counties  in  the  district. 

Mr.  Wright  took  his  seat  in  the  Senate  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  legislative  session  of  1624,  being 
then  in  the  twenty-ninth  year  of  his  age.  The  elec- 
toral question  was  now  the  great  and  absorbing  topic. 
The  bearings  of  the  plot  to  defeat  Mr.  Crawford  were 
fully  revealed.  During  the  previous  summer  the  expo- 
nents of  Mr.  Crawford  had  said  that,  if  he  was  found 
to  be  the  choice  of  a  majority  of  the  republicans,  they 
would  forego  their  opposition.  But  when  the  Legis- 
lature assembled,  they  proposed  to  pass  a  law  author- 
izing the  people  to  choose  the  electors  by  a  plurality 
of  votes.     At  the  same  time,  it  appeared  that  the 
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fHends  of  the  candidates  opposed  to  Mr.  Crawford, 
who  were  so  anxious  to  change  the  mode  of  choosing 
electors  in  New  York,  had  made  no  attempt  to  do  so 
in  other  states  where  they  could  control  the  entire 
vote. 

Many  of  the  Crawford  men,  like  Mr.  Wright,  were 
really  and  sincerely  in  favor  of  the  change  which  had 
been  suggested,  as  an  abstract  question ;  but  they 
thought  it  exceedingly  unwise  for  New  York  to  throw 
away  her  influence  and  strength  in  the  decision  of  the 
presidential  question,  unless  there  was  a  general  change 
made  throughout  the  Union. 

A  bill  finally  passed  the  New  York  Assembl3^  pro- 
Tiding  for  the  choice  of  electors  by  the  people,  yet  re- 
quiring a  majority  of  votes.  This  bill  was  framed  to 
meet  the  views  of  the  Crawford  men,  but  it  was  lost 
kk  the  Senate.  Mr.  Wright  was  conspicuous  in  the 
discussions,  and  gained  a  high  reputation  for  his  skill 
and  ability  in  debate.  He  was  in  favor  of  choosing 
the  electors  by  general  ticket  and  by  a  majority  of 
votes,  except  that  the  state  electors  should  be  chosen 
by  the  Legislature,  who  should  have  the  power,  also, 
to  fill  all  vacancies  in  the  electoral  college.  His  plan 
was  presented  to  the  Senate,  but  it  received  only  three 
votes.  Mr.  Hammond  terms  it  a  "preposterous  and 
ridicniotis  scheme,"  and  charges  Mr.  Wright  with 
*  manoeuvring  ;"*  but  it  must  be  recollected  that  the 
Senate  were  discussing  an  innovation  upon  what  had 

•  Potitical  Hutory  of  Kew  York,  ToL  IL  p.  153. 
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been  tne  established  policy  of  the  state  for  yean,  aad 
there  were  a  great  number  of  plans  and  propositioaa 
presented.  It  was  then  all  a  new  question ;  though 
we  can  now,  with  the  light  of  experience,  discover  the 
defects  of  Mr.  Wright's  scheme.  But  he  did  not  often 
render  himself  ridiculous,  and  it  would  be  difficult,  evea 
at  the  present  day,  to  point  out  its  preposterous  fea- 
tures. 

Separate  propositions — to  choose  the  electors  by 
congressicmal  districts,  and  by  a  general  ticket  and  a 
plurality  of  votes — were  voted  down  in  the  Senate  as 
decidedly  as  the  plan  of  Mr.  Wright  to  choose  by  geiv* 
eral  ticket  and  by  a  majority  of  votes.  A  majority  of 
the  Legislature  were  undoubtedly  opposed  to  the  pass* 
age  of  any  law,  unless  it  was  such  an  one  as  would  be 
likely  to  favor  the  success  of  their  particular  candidates 
for  the  presidency.  This  was  probably  the  feeling  of 
Mr.  Wright.  He  saw  that  the  whole  project  was  an 
electioneering  scheme ;  and  with  most  of  the  other 
friends  of  Mr.  Crawford,  he  would  have  voted  for  a 
law  providing  for  the  choice  of  electors  by  general 
ticket  and  by  a  majority  of  votes,  but  for  no  other. 

When  it  became  evident  that  the  Senate  would  not 
agree  to  pass  the  bill  from  the  assembly,  or  any  similar 
one,  he  voted  for  a  motion  made  by  Edward  P.  Liv- 
ingston to  postpone  the  whole  question  beyond  the 
time  for  choosing  electors  by  the  Legislature.  This 
motion  was  carried  by  the  votes  of  seventeen  senators^ 
who  were  afterward  famous  in  the  political  history  of 
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the  state,  as  "  the  seventeen  senators/'  and  in  the  tra« 
ditions  of  the  old  Crawford  republican  party,  as  "  the 
immorta]  seventeen !'' 

As  one  of  the  seventeen  senators,  Mr.  Wright  re« 
ceived  his  full  share  of  censure^  but  he,  and  many  of 
his  associates  in  that  vote,  were  subsequently,  on  re- 
peated occasions,  <;andidates  for  the  suffrages  of  the 
people,  and  were  sustained  and  elected  to  the  offices 
for  which  they  were  pat  in  nomination,  by  the  nnost 
flattering  votes.  Dispassionately  considered,  his  and 
their  course  does  not  appear  to  be  deserving  of  con- 
dentnation ;  but  if  they  were  in  error,  it  was  only  in 
taking  the  proposition  to  change  the  law,  into  consid- 
eration at  aU,  except  prospectively,  and  in  anticipation 
of  the  election  in  1828.  Had  this  been  done,  the  plot 
would  have  been  defeated,  and  some  fair  and  feasible 
plan  might  have  been  devised  that  would  have  re- 
ceived the  sanction  of  all  parties. 

Mr.  Wright  was  a  party  to  that  political  blunder,— 
the  removal  of  De  Witt  Clinton  from  the  office  of 
eanal  commissioner.  It  was  an  ill-considered  move- 
ment,— though  not  particularly  unjust  as  respected 
Mr.  Clinton, — for  it  contributed  to  the  defeat  of  the 
Bucktail  party,  and  restored  to  him  the  affections  of 
tiie  people  which  be  might  otherwise  never  have  re- 
gained. 

At  the  exti'a  session  called  by  Governor  Yates,  in 
September,  1824,  Mr.  Wright  voted  in  favor  of  a  res- 
olution declaring,  in  general  terms,  that  the  people 
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ought  to  have  the  privilege  of  choosing  the  presiden* 
tidl  electors ;  but  he  also  opposed  any  action  upon  the 
subject  at  that  time.  At  the  extra  session  held  for  the 
purpose  of  choosing  electors,  in  the  month  of  NoTem- 
ber  following,  he  voted  for  the  Crawford  electors,  and 
also  for  the  law  making  provision  for  taking  the  sense 
of  the  people  in  regard  to  the  mode  in  which  thej 
should  thereafter  be  chosen.  The  people  decided  ia 
favor  of  a  choice  by  districts,  and  a  law  was  passed  ia 
1826,  in  accordance  with  that  decision. 

In  the  republican  legislative  caucus  of  1824,  held 
for  the  purpose  of  nominating  candidates  for  governor 
and  lieutenant-governor,  Mr.  Wright  favored  the  re- 
nomination  of  Governor  Yates;  yet  he  supported 
Colonel  Young  as  the  nominee  of  his  party.  It  was 
then,  and  ever,  one  of  the  doctrines  of  his  creed,  at 
all  times  to  sustain  the  regular  nominations  and 
measures  of  (he  political  organization  to  which  he  be* 
longed,  whenever,  by  so  doing,  he  was  not  required  to 
surrender  any  cherished  principle.  Though  possess* 
ing  the  kindest  and  most  generous  sympathies,  he  wa» 
wrapped  up  in  his  party,  and  counted  biooself  as 
nothing  in  comparison  with  its  welfare  and  success* 
In  this  respect  he  resembled  Mr.  Van  Buren,  and  very 
likely  his  political  character  may  have  derived,  from 
the  example  of  the  latter,  its  tone  and  general  features. 

They  becanoe  intimately  acquainted  soon  after  Mr. 
Wright  entered  the  New  York  senate»and  a  friendship 
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sprung  np  between  them,  which  soon  ripened  into  a 
feeling  akin  to  brotherly  affectfon  and  love. 

That  this  devotion  to  his  party,  unselfish  and  disin* 
terested  though  it  was,  sometimes  overruled  the  con- 
victions of  Mr.  Wright's  better  judgment,  is  doubtless 
true. '  We  have  an  evidence  of  this  in  the  proceed* 
ings  of  the  Legislature  in  1825.  Ambrose  Spencer 
was  then  the  Clintonian  candidate  foi*  United  Stated 
senator  in  the  place  of  Rufus  King,  and  was  duly 
Dominated  for  the  office  in  the  Assembly.  In  the  Sen* 
ate,  the  Bucktails,  with  the  friends  of  James  Tall- 
madge,  the  lieutenant-governor,  were  in  a  large  major- 
ity, and  by  voting  for  a  number  of  different  candidates 
prevented  any  nomination  being  made  in  that  body. 
If  the  Senate  had  nominated  a  Bucktail,  as  they  could 
have  done,  and  the  two  houses  had  met  together  in 
joint  ballot,  the  Clintonian  majority  in  the  Assembly 
would  have  overbalanced  that  of  the  opposition  in  the 
Senate.  The  result  was,  therefore,  that  no  election 
was  made  at  this  session,  but  the  next  winter  a  promi- 
nent Bucktail  was  chosen. 

Judge  Spencer  was,  unquestionably,  not  the  choice 
of  any  considerable  portion  of  the  people,  but  thm 
quasi  violation  of  the  law  could  hardly  be  justified  ott 
that  ground.  This  dangerous  precedent,  which  Mr. 
Wright  aided  to  establish,  is  said  to  have  originated 
with  Lieutenant-Governor  Tallmadge;  and  it  after- 
ward returned  to  plague  the  inventor,  by  preventing 
the  re-election  of  his  relative,  Nathaniel  P.  Tallmadjpe, 
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on  a  similar  occasion.  It  was  a  bad  example,  which 
has  been  too  often  imitated  by  both  political  parties  in 
this  and  other  states. 

At  the  session  of  1626,  Mr.  Wright  voted  for  the 
resolution  amending  the  constitution  so  as  to  extend 
the  right  of  suffrage,  but  against  the  amendment  giving 
to  the  people  the  power  of  electing  justices  of  the 
peace.  His  vote  upon  the  latter  question  was  dictated 
by  principle,  and  his  individual  opinions  were  probably 
always  adverse  to  the  choosing  of  judicial  of&cers  by 
popular  election.  Had  he  lived  to  witness  the  opera- 
tion of  the  system  established  under  the  constitution 
of  1846,  his  views  on  this  subject,  perhaps,  would 
have  been  changed. 

His  character  and  standing  in  the  Senate  were  high. 
He  was  an  able  and  skilful  debater;  clear  in  his  state- 
ments; happy  in  his  illustrations;  and  strong  and 
forcible  in  argument.  He  always  prepared  himself 
with  great  industry,  and  when  he  took  up  a  question 
his  examination  was  thorough.  In  the  management 
of  political  questions  he  exhibited  unusual  tact,  but 
much  less  in  the  management  of  men,  though  he  was 
an  accurate  judge  of  human  nature.  He  was  punc- 
tual in  his  attendance  and  in  the  performance  of  every 
duty,  and  did  his  full  share  of  the  labor  in  the  commit- 
tee room.  This  was  also  true  of  him,  it  may  be  added, 
whenever  he  Was  a  member  of  a  legislative  body. 

So  highly  gratified  were  his  political  friends,  with 
the  ability  he  evinced  in  the  Senate,  that  they  now 
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proposed  to  transfer  him  to  a  difTerent  sphere,  afford- 
ing a  wider  and  better  field  for  the  display  of  his 
talents.  The  first  step,  in  politics  as  in  war,  is  every- 
thing. This  had  been  taken,  in  the  case  of  Mr, 
Wright;  and  opportunities  for  distinction  multiplied 
upon  him  with  a  rapidity  beyond  his  most  sanguine 
expectations. 

In  the  fall  of  1826,  he  was  nominated  as  one  of  the 
bucktaii,  or  republican  candidates,  for  representative 
in  the  20th  Congress,  from  the  double  district  com- 
prising the  counties  of  Jefferson,  Lewis,  Oswego,  and 
St.  Lawrence.  The  canvass  was  marked  by  a  spirit 
and  activity  without  precedent.  It  was  the  first  occa- 
sion on  which  one  of  '*  the  seventeen  senators"  had  been 
presented  as  a  candidate  for  an  elective  office,  and  there 
were  many  strong  prejudices  to  overcome.  But^  his 
popularity  and  the  general  appreciation  of  his  worth 
and  integrity,  were  sufficient  to  counteract  every 
effort  made  to  defeat  him.  Both  he  and  his  associate 
on  the  republican  ticket,  Rudolph  Bunner  of  Oswego 
county,  were  elected  over  the  Clintonian  candidates, 
by  upward  of  five  hundred  majority. 

At  this  election,  Mr.  Wright  supported  Judge  Ro- 
chester as  the  bucktaii  candidate  for  governor,  though, 
with  Mr.  Van  Buren,  he  did  not  approve  of  that  gen- 
tleman's preferences  for  Mr.  Adams  and  Mr.  Clay,  and 
had  already  determined  to  unite  in  the  contemplated 
movement  looking  to  the  elevation  of  General  Jackson 
to  the  presidency. 
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He  took  his  seat  once  more  in  the  state  Senate,  but 
resigned  it  shortly  before  the  4th  day  of  March,  1827. 
when  his  term  of  office  as  a  member  of  Congress  com- 
menced.  At  this  session,  he  made  an  able  report  as 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  canals,  on  the  subject 
of  the  canal  and  financial  policy  of  the  state.  A  petition 
had  been  presented,  praying  for  the  construction  of  a 
canal,  from  the  Erie  Canal,  by  way  of  Tonawanda 
creek,  to  the  Alleghany  river  at  Olean,  subsequently 
known  as  the  Genesee  Valley  Canal.  Mr.  Wright  was 
at  that  time  opposed  to  the  construction  of  the  lateral 
canals,  and  his  report  entered  into  an  elaborate  exam- 
ination of  the  question  involved  in  the  various  propo^ 
sitions  then  before  the  Legislature. 

Upon  matters  of  finance  he  was  always  "  at  home."* 
Though  he  had  never  resided  in  the  atmosphere  of 
commerce,  and  had  no  experience  in  mercantile  or  ex* 
tensive  moneyed  operations,  his  mind  appeared  to  be 
naturally  adapted  for  investigating,  discussing,  and  de- 
ciding upon  questions  of  that  character.  He  took  the 
ground  in  his  report,  that  the  state  ought  not  to  increase 
its  debt,  for  purposes  of  internal  improvement,  until 
the  money  already  borrowed  had  been  paid ;  and  that 
no  new  work  ought  to  be  commenced  unless  it  was 
quite  certain  that  the  net  income  arising  from  it  would 
"reimburse  the  treasury  for  the  expense  of  making  it.** 
This  position  was  sustained  and  fortified  by  powerful 
arguments,  and  the  democratic  party  have,  in  the  maio^ 
ever  since  occupied  it.     Individual  members  of  the 
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party,  residing  on  or  near  the  lateral  canals,  and  con- 
stituting in  the  aggregate  a  respectable  minority,  have 
opposed  the  doctrines  of  Mr.  Wright's  report,  and  he 
sometime^ '  felt  the  effects  of  that  opposition  when  a 
candidate  for  office ;  yet  the  great  body  of  the  demo- 
crats have  generally  agreed  upon  the  leading  financial 
principles  which  he  advocated,  even  when  they  differed 
in  regard  to  their  application.  No  doubt  he  took 
rather  a  sombre  view  of  the  prospects  of  the  state 
for  the  future,  but  he  was  thoroughly  in  earnest ;  nor 
did  he — and  who  did  ? — anticipate  the  splendid  results 
of  our  canal  policy,  and  the  almost  incredible  growth 
of  the  great  West,  which  has  been  the  main  element  in 
increasing  the  revenues  of  the  state  so  far  above  the 
calculations  of  former  years. 

While  in  the  Senate,  Mr.  Wright  was  conspicuous 
in  his  opposition  to  the  incorporation  of  banks,  and  the 
combinations  formed  to  procure  charters.  Those  then 
in  existence  were,  in  many  cases,  institutions  of  the 
most  irresponsible  character,  and  he  had  no  desire  to 
add  to  their  number.  He  was  never  favorably  dis- 
posed towards  monopolies  or  special  legislation  of  any 
kind,  though  friendly  to  a  sound  and  judicious  system 
of  banking.  He  approved  of  the  safety-fund  plan ; 
but  when  time  disclosed  its  defects,  he  was  glad  to  see 
banking,  like  all  other  kinds  of  business,  made  free, 
under  the  general  law  of  the  state.  He  was  some- 
times represented  as  being  totally  opposed  to  paper 
money,  but  this  was  not  so.    He  was  not  in  favor  of  a 
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national  bank,  and  he  thought  hard  money  was  the 
only  constitutional  currency ;  yet  he  was  also  of  the 
opinion,  that  a  currency  of  paper,  reposing  upon  an 
actual  specie  basis,  and  at  all  times  redeemable  in  gold 
and  silver,  was  both  convenient  and  necessary  in  the 
transaction  of  business. 

In  December,  1827,  Mr.  Wright  took  his  place  in 
the  House  of  Representatives.  At  the  opening  of  this 
session,  the  "  allied  powers"  of  the  republican  party, 
consisting  of  the  friends  of  Jackson,  Crawford)  and 
Calhoun,  united  in  the  choice  of  a  speaker,  and  con- 
tinued to  act  together  in  the  effort  to  overthrow  the 
administration  of  Mr.  Adams.  Preceded  by  a  high 
reputation,  Mr.  Wright  was  warmly  welcomed  at  the 
capital  of  the  nation,  and  was  regarded  as  an  impor- 
tant accession  to  the  intellectual  strength  and  charac- 
ter of  the  opposition.  He  was  honored  with  the 
second  place  in  the  Committee  on  ManufactureSp 
which  proved  to  be  in  reality  the  first,  because  a  ma- 
jority of  the  members  were  republicans,  and  the  chair- 
man,  Mr.  Mallary  of  Vermont,  who  had  been  reap- 
pointed out  of  courtesy,  was  an  administration  man. 

The  great  question  to  be  considered  at  this  session, 
was  the  tariff.  At  the  north,  a  strong  feeling  existed 
in  favor  of  high  protective  duties,  and  both  parties 
were  anxious  to  take  advantage  of  that  feeling  to  pro- 
mote the  success  of  their  candidates  at  the  approaching 
presidential  election.  There  were  various  interests 
seeking  and  demanding  a  revision  of  the  tariff    Prom- 
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inent  among  them  were  the  iron-workers  of  PennsyU 
vania,  the  manufacturers  of  the  East,  and  the  wool  and 
hemp  growers  of  the  northern,  middle,  and  western 
states.  Each  was  jealous  of  the  other,  and  to  satisfy 
all,  seemed  a  hopeless  task.  The  manufacturers  and 
agriculturists  complained,  that  the  tariiT  of  1824  was 
partial  to  the  iron  interest ;  and  the  producers  of  wool 
and  hemp  insisted,  that  that  act,  and  the  "  woollens' 
bill"  of  1826-7,  favored  the  manufacturers  at  their  ex- 
pense. 

A  convention  of  the  friends  of  a  protective  tariff  had 
been  held  at  Harrisburg,  in  July,  1827,  at  which  a  tariflf 
of  duties  had  been  agreed  upon  that  was  satisfactory  to 
the  manufacturers,  but  not  at  all  acceptable  to  the  ag- 
ricultural friends  of  protection.  This  was,  in  effect, 
the  administration  plan,  and  it  was  laid  before  the 
committee  on  manufactures.  To  secure  the  agricul- 
tural interest,  and  at  the  same  time  retain  the  good 
wishes  of  the  iron-workers  in  Pennsylvania,  was  now 
the  great  aim  of  the  republicans  in  Congress,  and  it 
was  easily  accomplished.  Mr.  Wright  was  a  warm 
friend  to  the  agricultural  interest,  both  from  education 
and  association ;  and  through  his  instrumentality,  and 
upon  his  motion,  the  committee  were  authorized  to  ex- 
amine persons  under  oath  in  regard  to  the  profits  of 
the  manufacturers.  The  examination  was  had ;  and 
up6n  the  facts  thus  elicited,  he  drew  up  what  is  known, 
though  somewhat  modified  before  its  passage,  as  the 
tariflflawof  1828.. 
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Mr.  Wright's  bill  differed  widely  from  the  Harris- 
burg  project,  and  was  streDuousIy  opposed  bj  the 
maaufacturing  interest,  who  declared  that  it  was  de* 
signed  for  the  benefit  of  the  wool  and  hemp  growerSi 
but  would  operate  to  their  injury.  The  bill  was  finally 
amended  so  as  to  render  it  more  agreeable  to  the 
manufacturers,  and  it  then  became  a  law ;  Mr.  Wright 
voting  for,  and  supporting  it  in  several  able  speeches. 
His  ablest  effort  was  made  on  the  6th  and  10th  of 
March,  and  commanded  great  attention.  It  at  once 
placed  him  in  a  favorable  position,  and  a  leading  paper 
at  Washington  remarked  of  him,  that  if  he  remained  ia 
Congress,  he  was  destined  "  to  become  the  pride  of 
New  York  herself." 

For  his  advocacy  of  this  measure,  he  was  compli* 
monted  by  the  citizens  of  Middlebury,  Vermont,  with 
a  public  dinner,  in  the  fall  of  1828 ;  but  when  expe* 
rience  had  demonstrated  the  numerous  improper  fea- 
tures of  the  law,  he  was  prompt  to  concede  that  he  had 
been  in  the  wrong.  As  he  afterward  admitted,  the  du- 
ties imposed  by  the  act  of  1828  were  exorbitant.  It 
was  a  law  that  ought  never  to  have  been  passed.  He 
always  regretted  his  vote  in  its  favor,  and  pronounced 
it  "  a  great  error.'** 

At  this  session,  also,  Mr.  Wright  supported  the  bill 
for  the  relief  of  the  revolutionary  officers  and  Soldiers, 
which  became  a  law  on  the  10th  of  May,  and  the  in- 
ternal improvement  bill. 

•  RemarkB  in  the  U.  S.  Senate,  Angoit  S7, 1S4S. 
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The  year  1828  was  made  memorable  by  the. election 
of  Andrew  Jackson  to  the  office  of  president,  and  of 
Martin  Van  Buren  to  that  of  governor  of  New  York. 
Both  received  the  cordial,  hearty,  and  influential  sup- 
port of  Mr.  Wright.  He  was  himself  a  candidate  for 
reelection,  and  was  once  more  chosen  to  the  station  he 
had  so  creditably  filled.  His  majority  was  very  small ; 
and  one  of  the  Adams'  candidates  in  his  district  was 
elected.  In  consequence  of  a  technical  error  in  the 
returns,  and  because  the  word ''  junior''  was  omitted  on 
some  of  the  tickets  intended  for  him,  the  certificate 
was  given  to  his  opponent  But  he  presented  his  pe- 
tition claiming  the  seat,  at  the  first  session  of  the  21st 
Congress,  though  then  occupying  the  position  of  comp* 
troUer  of  the  state,  and  it  was  unanimously  awarded  to 
him,  whereupon  he  immediately  resigned  it. 

At  the  second  session  of  the  20th  Congress,  he  voted 
against  a  resolution  instructing  the  committee  of  ways 
and  means  to  bring  in  a  bill  repealing  the  tariff  act  of 
1828,  and  in  favor  of  resolutions  directing  an  inquiry 
into  the  condition  of  the  slave  trade  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  the  expediency  and  propriety  of  abol- 
ishing slavery  in  the  district.  These  last  resolutions 
were  merely  of  inquiry,  and  by  voting  for  them,  he  did 
not  commit  himself  upon  the  main  questions  involved. 
He  was  undoubtedly  in  favor  of  abolishing  the  slave 
trade  in  the  district ;  but  in  regard  to  slavery  itsdf, 
though  with  Mr.  Van  Buren  always  maintaining  the 

power  of  Congress  to  abolish  it»  he  was  of  the  opinion 
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that  it  would  be  both  unwise  and  inexpedient  to  exercise 
that  power  against  the  wishes  of  the  slaveholding  states. 

While  engaged  in  the  faithful  performance  of  his 
duties  on  the  floor  of  Congress,  he  was  chosen  by  the 
republicans  of  the  New  York  Legislature,  on  the  27th 
of  January,  1829,  to  fill  the  office  of  comptroller,  made 
vacant  by  the  elevation  of  Mr.  Marcy  to  the  bench  of 
the  Supreme  Court.  He  was  nominated  in  the  legis- 
lative caucus  on  the  first  ballot,  by  a  respectable  ma- 
jority over  several  competitors.  The  office  was  one 
which  he  had  not  solicited,  but  was  a  deserved  compli- 
ment to  the  distinguished  ability  with  which  he  had 
discussed  questions  of  finance  in  the  state  Senate,  aiul 
in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Immediately  after  receiving  notice  of  this  appoint- 
ment, he  obtained  leave  of  absdnce  for  the  remainder 
of  the  session,  and  repaired  to  his  new  post  at  Albany. 
How  well,  how  faithfully,  and  with  what  patience,  in- 
dustry, and  promptitude,  he  dischai^ed  the  important 
duties  of  the  comptroUership, — with  what  skill  and 
fidelity  he  managed  the  financial  affairs  of  this  great 
state,  during  the  period  he  remained  in  office,  her 
records  will  abundantly  testify.  He  was  courteous 
and  obliging  to  all  who  had  intercourse  with  him,  in 
his  capacity  as  the  head  of  the  department  intrusted 
to  his  charge ;  yet  punctual,  exact,  and  methodical,  in 
the  transaction  of  business ;  and  exercising  a  jeatous, 
but  faithful  and  impartial  scrutiny,  in  watching  over 
and  protecting  the  interests  of  the  state. 
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As  a  member  of  the  canal  board,  he  adhered  with 
fidelity,  but  in  no  spirit  of  self-opinionism^^for  it  was 
with  him  a  question  of  principle — to  the  vi^ws  he  had 
before  advanced  in  the  Senate,  in  favor  of  the  prompt 
extinguishment  of  the  public  debt,  and  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  construction  of  lateral  canals  and  other 
new  works  of  internal  improvement,  unless  they  were 
certain  to  yield  sufficient  revenue  to  pay  the  cost  of 
coiistructiqn,  or,  at  leust,  until  the  surplus  revenues 
arising  from  the  works  already  in  operation  should  be 
available  for  those  objects. 

In  1832,  he  directed  the  attention  of  the  Legislature 
to  the  large  deficiency  in  the  general  fund,  and  advised 
that  it  should  be  replenished  by  the  imposition  of  a 
direct  tax.  The  same  ideas  and  opinions  that  be  ad- 
vanced on  this  occasion  afterward  dictated  the  passage 
of  the  act  of  1842,  which  he  highly  approved.  The 
Legislature  of  1832,  however,  did  not  concur  with 
him  in  sentiment,  but  the  general  fund  was  relieved 
by  means  of  temporary  loans.  The  evil  day  was  post- 
poned, instead  of  providing  a  remedy. 

So  high  was  the  public  confidence  in  his  capacity 
and  integrity,  that  he  was  reelected  comptroller,  in 
February,  1832.  Some  opposition  was  manifested  to 
his  nomination  in  the  legislative  caucus  by  the  friends 
of  the  lateral  canals,  but  it  did  not  avail  anything,  ex- 
cept to  keep  up  a  division  in  the  party  which  ulti- 
mately widened  into  an  actual  breach.  But  he  held 
the  office  only  for  a  year,  under  this  second  election, 
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in  consequence  of  his  being  transferred  to  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States,  which  was  at  once  the  object  of 
his  ambition,  and  the  great  field  of  his  fame. 

While  filling  the  office,  of  comptroller,  he  was  by  no 
means  inactive  as  a  politician.  Decided  in  his  senti- 
ments, sincerely  attached  to  the  doctrines  of  the  re- 
publican party,  and  thoroughly  devoted  to  its  interests, 
he  did  not  hesitate  to  give  utterance  to  his  views  when 
called  upon  to  express  them.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  democratic  state  conventions,  in  1830  and  1832, 
at  which  Mr.  Throop  and  Mr.  Marcy  were,  respect* 
ively,  nominated  for  the  office  of  governor ;  and  also 
of  the  national  convention  in  the  latter  year,  at  which 
Greneral  Jackson  and  Mr.  Van  Buren  were  nominated 
for  president  and  vice-president.  But,  though  a  con- 
spicuous actor  in  all  the  great  movements  of  his  party, 
he  busied  himself  not  at  all  with  the  petty  differences 
and  divisions  growing  out  of  the  contests  for  minor 
offices.  For  this  reason,  and  because  his  ability  and 
fitness  for  the  office  were  quite  generally  conceded, 
his  nomination  for  senator  in  the  party  caucus  was 
made  on  the  first  ballot,  and  by  a  unanimous  vote. 

To  say  that  he  did  not  desire  the  senatorial  office 
would  be  untrue.  It  was  a  position  which  any  man 
might  be  ambitious  to  secure.  But  he  used  no  undue 
means  to  reach  it,  no  persuasions  or  solicitations.  He 
may  not  have  concealed  his  wishes,  but  his  friends,  not 
himself,  were  the  active  instruments  in  procuring  their 
gratification. 
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He  WAS  chosen  by  the  Legislature,  to  fill  the  unex* 
pired  term  of  Governor  Marcy,  on  the  4th  day  of 
January,  1633,  and  took  his  seat  in  the  Senate  on  the 
14th  instant.  In  respect  to  talent  he  had  stood  so 
high,  that  there  were  those  who  distrusted  his  abilities, 
— who  feared  that  he  would  be  unable  to  maintain  his 
former  reputation  in  that  noble  assembly  to  which  he 
was  about  to  be  admitted.  "They  did  not  stop  to 
consider  how  often  it  is,  that '  honor  pauseth  in  the 
meanest  habit ;'  they  did  not  appreciate,  at  its  proper 
value,  the  strong  and  powerful  genius  concealed  be- 
neath his  plain  and  unassuming  manner;  and  they 

a 

Uembled  for  the  senator,  still  young  in  years,  as  be 
crossed  the  threshold  of  the  chamber  where  the  sages 
and  statesmen  of  the  past  had  so  often  assembled  in 
council,  and  enrolled  his  name  as  a  member  of  the 
ablest  body  in  the  nation — ^perhaps  in  the  world.  But 
those  who  knew  him  intimately  and  well,  had  no  fears 
or  apprehensions.  They  had  caught  some  glimpses 
of  the  sterling  metal  in  his  composition,  and  they  were 
willing  that  it  should  be  submitted  to  the  ordeal,  satis* 
fied  in  their  own  minds  that,  Uke  the  gold  of  the  re- 
finer, it  could  but  come  the  purer  from  the  trial.  They 
were  anxious,  very  anxious;  but  they  doubted  not. 
Remembering  that 
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"  Peftce  hath  her  Tietoriaf, 
Ko  kit  rMiowiisd  thta  wir,* 


they  were  content  to  see  him  enter  the  arena,  in  th^ 
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full  confidence  that  he  would  gather  new  laurels  to 
adorn  his  brows,  and  confer  new  honor  upon  those  who 
bad  promised  so  much  in  hrs  behalf. 

"  It  was,  indeed,  a  critical  time  in  his  history.  There 
were  hosts  of  friends  to  cheer  and  enconrage.hhn;  he 
was  the  repesentative  of  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
important  members  of  the  confederacy ;  it  was  con- 
ceded that  he  po$9essed  talents  of  a  high  order ;  but 
his  character  as  a  statesman  was  yet  to  be  formed. 
Everything  was  expected  from  him,  and  those  expeo^ 
tations  must  not  be  disappointed.  There  was  a  great 
deal  in  the  past  to  incite  him  to  renewed  exertion,  and, 
like  Alexander  on  the  shores  of  the  Hellespont,  before 
him  lay  "  Hope,  and  the  world  !**  Had  he  fahered  thett 
—-had  he  hesitated  but  for  one  moment — ^wbo  can  say 
what  his  destiny  might  hare  been  ?  The  country  waar 
agitated  from  one  extremity  to  the  other.  The  best 
talent  in  the  land  was  collected  in  the  Senate. 

"  Opposed  to  the  administration  he  would  be  called 
upon  tQ  sustain  at  the  head  of  his  compeers,  stood  the 
gallant  and  chivalrous  Clay — captivating  the  heart, 
and  enchaining  the  imagination,  by  the  magic  bursts 
of  his  thrilling  eloquence ;  CalHoun,  the  fearless  cham- 
pion of  the  sovereignty  of  the  states,  with  his  ehaste 
diction,  and  analytical  mind — every  sentence  thai  he 
uttered  a  whole  chapter  of  argument,  and  every  word 
a  political  text ;  Webster,  caliu,  profound,  and  argu- 
mentative— powerful  in  stature,  and  gigantic  in  mind ; 
the  smooth  and  plausible  Clayton  ;  and  Preston,  fervid 
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aod  impassioned  as  the  rays  of  the  southern  sun  which 
had  warmed  his  genius  into  life.  On  the  opposite  side» 
there  was  Benton,  industrious,  determined,  and  un- 
yielding— with  his  pockets  overflowing  with  statistics, 
axnl  his  head  ful(  of  historical  lore ;  Forsyth,  easy  and 
graceful  in  his  address,  but  an  able  and  experienced 
debater;  liives,  the  eloquent  and  talented  senator 
fi'om  the  Old  Dominion,  seeking  to  give  vent  to  the 
inspiration  he  had  caught  in  the  groves  of  M onticelio ; 
White,  with  his  metaphysical  and  sententious  apo- 
thegms ;  and  the  shrewd  and  cautious  Grundy,  familiar 
with  parliamentary  tactics,  watching  for  the  weak 
points  in  his  adversary's  argument,  and  never  caring  to 
conceal  his  gratificaiion  when  he  saw  the  fabrio 
reared  with  so  much  labor,  toppling  down  in  the  dust. 
"Such  were  the  statesmen  among  whom  Mr. 
Wright  had  taken  a  place,  and  against  and  with  whom 
he  was  obliged  to  compete  for  the  brilliant  honors  he 
acquired  in  his  senatorial  career.  At  the  outset,  the 
co4irse  was  marked  out  which  he  subsequently  pur- 
sued. Courteous  and  affable— <lignified  and  respectful 
— he  never  suffered  himself  in  the  midst  of  the 
steamiest  debate,  to  forget  the  character  he  had 
assumed.  Cool,  thoughtful,  and  deliberative,  every 
word  was  weighed  before  he  gave  it  utterance,  and 
not  one  of  his  opponents  ever  obtained  an  advantage 
that  he  voluntarily  surrendered.  There  were  none  of 
those  impulsive  features  in  his  character,  which  would 
have  induced  him  to  dash  heedlessly  forward^  in  the 
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hope  of  outstripping  eyery  competitor  at  the  start ; 
and,  if  he  failed,  to  console  himself  with  the  reflection 
that  he  had  dared  something  beyond  the  power  of  hu- 
man skill  to  accomplish.*  His  advances  were  slow 
and  steady,  but  sure.  He  did  not  thrust  himself  for- 
ward. He  did  not  assume  too  much.  Not  eren 
when  the  bold  and  independent  Jackson  was  wilting 
to  lean  upon  him  for  support,  and  he  became  known 
as  the  con6dential  friend  of  Mr.  Van  Buren,  was  there 
anything  like  assumption,  or  dictatorial  harshness^  in 
his  tone  or  manner.  The  eflbrts  of  his  discriminating 
and  logical  mind  were  directed  to  the  enforcement  of 
the  positions  he  laid  down,  and  the  principles  he  advo- 
cated, for  the  sake  of  the  argument ;  for  the  sake  of 
what  he  believed  to  be  just  and  right;  and  not  to 
compel  those  who  listened,  to  adopt  the  conclusions  at 
which  he  had  arrived.  If  successful,  he  never  ad- 
vanced too  hastily,  but  was  content  to  wait  until  he 
bad  secured  what  was  gained.  He  did  not  peril  ev- 
erything by  attempting  to  grasp  more  than  could  be 
reached.  And  when  he  was  defeated,  when  dark  and 
portentous  clouds  hung  around  the  political  horizon, 
and  the  omens  for  the  future  were  fearful  and  threat- 
ening, he  did  not  lose  his  confidence  in  the  ultimate 
triumph  of  the  truths  he  labored  to  establish ;  but  he 
calmly  seated  himself  down,  prepared  patiently  to  bide 
his  time, '  with  his  feet  to  the  foe,'  and  his  breast  bared 

*  **  Magnifl  tamen  ezcidii  aosii*''  wm  Um  eoBsolntioa  of  th«  vofom- 
tanate  PhaAtoo. 
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for  the  shock,  ready  alike  to  resist  an  attack,  or  to  ad« 
▼ance  and  secure  the  victory/'* 

The  second  session  of  the  22d  Congress  was  an  im* 
portant  one.  Nullification  threatened  to  overthrow 
the  fair  fabric  of  American  freedom,  and  the  friends  !' 

of  the  constitution  were  rallying  to  its  defence  and 
protection.  Mr.  Wright  heartily  approved  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Proclamation,  and  voted  for  the  Force 
Bill.  But  while  he  sustained  the  administration  in  the 
measures  it  was  thought  proper  to  adopt  in  order  to 
secure  the  due  observance  of  the  law,  he  believed  that 
there  was  just  cause  for  the  complaints,  on  the  part  of 
the  planting  states,  of  the  partial  and  unequal  opera- 
tion of  the  tariff  laws.  He  gave  his  vote,  therefore, 
for  the  compromise  act,  though  there  were  several 
features  in  it  which  he  did  not  approve.  He  Was  op- 
posed to  the  principle  of  home  valuation,  to  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  duty  on  coarse  wool  when  the  article 
manufactured  from  it  was  so  highly  protected,  to  the 
abolition  of  all  specific  and  discriminating  duties  and 
the  substitution  of  the  ad  valorem  principle,  and  to  the 
restraint  imposed  upon  the  action  of  future  Con- 
gresses. But  he  was  convinced  that  something  must 
be  done,  or  the  Union  would  not  exist  till  another  ses- 
sion, and  he  accordingly  voted  for  the  law  notwith- 
fetanding  these  objections. 

In  September,  1883,  he  was  married  to  Clarissa 
Moody,  the  daughter  of  his  old  friend,  Mr.  Moody, 

•  Life  of  SOm  Wright,  p.  Sl,«l aeq. 
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who  first  weloomed  him  to  Canton,  and  in  whose 
house  and  family  he  had  lived  during  the  whole  period 
of  his  residence  there.  Mutual  affection,  unity  of 
sentiment,  and  harmony  of  views  and  interests,  con* 
spired  to  render  this  union  a  fortunate  one.  Though 
not  blessed  with  children,  it  was  fruitful  in  happiness 
I-     '     and  love. 

[j  At  the  ensuing  session  of  Congress,  Mr.  Wright 

ll  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  committees  on  Agri* 

'i  culture  and  on  Commerce.    The  great  topic  of  dis- 

cussion was  the  removal  of  the  deposits  from  the  bank 
of  the  United  States,  and  he  highly  distinguished  him- 
self  in  the  defence  of  that  measure,  and  in  his  oppo* 
sition  to  Mr.  Clay's  resolutions  censuring  .President 
Jackson  for  making  the  removal.  On  the  30th  of 
January,  1831,  he  presented  the  resolutions  of  the 
New  York  legislature  approving  of  the  course  of  the  j 

president,  and  availed  himself  of  the  occasion  to  ex« 
press  his  views  at  considerable  length,  and  with  great 
ability.  He  disclaimed  to  be  the  organ  of  the  admin- 
istration, but  he  was  known  to  possess  the  entire  con- 
fidence of  both  the  president  and  vice-president,  and 
to  be  the  friend  and  adviser  of  each,  and  every  one 
felt  that  he  uttered  their  sentiments.  He  justified  the 
removal  of  the  deposits,  to  the  fullest  extent,  and  in 
reply  to  an  inquiry  of  Mr.  Webster,  as  to  what  the  !l 

administration  proposed  to  do,  in  order  to  remedy  the  |; 

embarrassment  in  the  money  market,  he  expressed 
himself  decidedly  opposed  to  a  nation^  bank.    This 
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speech  is  a  favorable  specimen  of  bis  senatorial  elo* 

quence,  as  the  following  extracts  will  show : 

*  Bat^  Mr.  Prendeni,  wlule  I  highly  approve  of  the  open  and  manly 
ground  taken  bj  the  senator  from  ManachoBetta,  I  differ  with  him  toio 
ccbIo  as  to  the  remedy  he  propoees.  There  Lb  no  indticement  which  can 
prevail  on  me  to  vote  for  the  recharter  of  the  Bank  of  the  United- 
Statea  I  would  oppose  this  bank  upon  the  ground  of  its  flagrant  rio* 
lations  of  the  high  trusts  confided  to  it ;  but  my  objections  are  of  a 
deeper  and  graver  character.  I  go  against  this  bank,  and  against  any 
ittd  every  bank  to  be  incorporated  by  Congress,  whether  to  be  located 
at  Philadelphia,  or  New  York,  or  anywhere  else  within  the  twenty-foor 
independent  states  which  compose  this  confederal,  upon  the  broad 
ground  which  admits  not  of  compromise,  that  Congress  has  not  tba 
power,  by  the  constitution,  to  incorporate  toeh  a  bank. 

**  I  may  be  over-sanguine,  Mr.  President,  but  I  do  most  firmly  believe 
ftat,  in  addition  to  the  invaluable  servksee  already  rendered  to  hia 
oountry  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  he  ie,  nnder  Providence^ 
destined  still  to  render  her  a  greater  than  all,  by  being  mainly  instru- 
mental in  restoring  the  constitution  of  the  oountry  to  what  it  was 
fiatended  to  be  by  those  who  formed  it,  and  to  what  it  was  understood 
to  be  by  the  people  who  adopted  it ;  in  relieving  that  sacred  instrument 
tnm  those  constructive  and  implied  additions,  nnder  which  Congress 
have  claimed  the  right  to  place  beyond  the  reach  of  the  people,  and 
wilhout  responsibility,  a  moneyed  power,  not  merely  dangerous  to  pub- 
lic liberty,  but  of  a  character  eo  formidable  as  to  set  itself  in  open 
array  against,  and  to  attempt  to  overrule  the  Government  of  the 
country.  I  believe  the  high  destiny  is  yet  in  store  for  that  venerable 
■DaD,  of  disproving  the  exalted  compliment  long  since  paid  bim  by  the 
great  apostle  of  republicanism,  *  that  he  had  already  filkd  the  measura 
of  his  country's  glory,'  and  that  he  is  yet  to  acoomplishi  what  neither 
Tlwmas  Jefferson  nor  his  illustrious  successors  could  accomplish,  by  add- 
ing to  the  proof  which  he  has  so  largely  contributed  to  afiurd,  that  hli 
soontry  ia  invncible  by  arms,  the  couolatary  Iket  that  there  k,  at  leasts 
spot  upon  earth  where  written  cenalitatiflBa  an  r^idly  regafdsrf* 
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I  fcaow;  or,  iliat  tliis  vorVi  which  the  "Ptmdtai  haa  uodertalni^  and 
upon  the  saoceai  of  whiA  be  ha^  with  his  nsaal  moral  coarage,  ataked 
the  hard-earned  fruits  of  a  glorioua  life,  is  full  of  difficulty.  I  know 
tveU  thai  it  will  pat  the  tiortitude  and  patriotaam  of  his  oountrymea  to 
the  aeyerest  teat;  but  I  am  happy  also  to  kaow  that  be  baa,  in  thia  in- 
atance,  as  heretofore,  put  himself  upon  the  fortitude  and  patriotism  of 
•  people  who  have  never  yet  &iled  him,  or  any  man  who  was  bianelf 
fiuthful  to  bis  country  in  the  boor  of  periL'*       •       «        a 

"  I  have  thus  responded,  and  I  hope  the  aenator  from  Maasachosetta 
will  aUow,  fully,  to  so  much  of  his  appeal  I  will  go  on,  sir,  and  cover 
the  whole  ground  He  haa  asked,  if  you  will  neither  recharter  tim 
pveaent  bank  nor  establish  a  new  one,  what  will  you  do  t  As  an  mdi- 
tidual,  sir,  and  speaking  for  myself  only,  I  say  1  will  aostain  the 
eKocutive  branch  of  the  Gk>vemment»  by  all  the  legal  meana  in  my 
power,  in  the  effort  now  making  to  substitute  the  state  banks  inetead 
of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  aa  the  fiscal  agent  of  the  Government 
I  believe  they  are  Adly  competent  to  the  object  I  am  wholly  unmoved 
by  the  alarms  which  have  been  sounded,  either  aa  to  their  inaeourity, 
or  influence,  or  any  other  dagger  to  be  apprehended  luom  their  em- 
ployment I  hold  the  steps  so  iar  taken  in  furtherance  of  this  objed^ 
well  warranted  by  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  land,  and  I  behera 
that  the  honor  and  best  intsrests  of  the  country,  imperiously  rsquir* 
that  they  should  be  fully  sustained  by  the  people,  and  by  their  repre* 
•entatives  hera" 

The  opinions  of  Mr.  Wright  upon  the  subject  of  the 
employment  of  the  state  banks  as  depositories  of  the 
public  money  were  not»  however,  so  firmly  fixed  that, 
they  could  not  be  changed ;  and  subsequently,  in  the 
same  speech,  he  more  than  intimated  a  desire  to  get 
rid  of  the  banks  altogether,  as  agents  of  the  govem- 
ment 

•Buft,lfr.Plr«ldsBt,"he8aiil,«<wfai]aIam  prepared  to  giva  to  Oia 
dfcrt  ol  the  OofvaramflBl,  to  make  the  state  fanha  onr  fiscal  ageol  §m 
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Hw  safe-keepiog  and  ootat^ent  cDBVarsement  of  the  public  moneys,  a 
fon  sapport  and  a  bir  experiment,  anj  effort,  come  from  what  quarter 
K  may,  to  return  to  a  hard-money  corrency,  so  &r  as  that  can  be  done 
by  the  operations  of  the  Meral  government,  and  ooneistently  with  the 
•nhstantial  interests  of  the  country,  shall  reoeiye  from  me  a  cordial  and 
sincere  support;  and  no  one  would  more  heartily  rejoice  than  myself, 
to  meet  with  propositions  which  would  render  such  an  effort  in  any 
degree  practicable." 

On  the  20th  of  March»  be  made  another  speech, 
upon  the  motion  of  Mr.  Webster  for  leave  to  introduce 
a  bill  rechartering  the  United  States  Bank  for  a  limited 
period,  in  which  he  again  avowed  his  opposition  to 
such  an  institution,  upon  constitutional  as  well  as  other 
grounds.  He  was  highly  complimented  by  Mr.  Web- 
ster for  the  ability  he  displayed  on  this  occasion ;  and 
thereafter,  the  task  of  answering  his  ai^uments  on  any 
question,  devolved  upon  the  Clays  and  Websters,  the 
master  minds  of  the  opposition  in  the  Senate. 

He  also  took  part  in  the  debate  on  Mr.  Clay's 
resolutions  of  censure,  and  delivered  an  able  speech 
on  the  26th  of  March,  in  which  he  denied  the  power 
of  the  Senate  to  condemn  the  president  unheard,  and 
in  the  manner  proposed  by  the  resolutions.  The  speech 
was  mainly  occupied  with  an  elaborate  argument  on 
this  point ;  but  the  peroration  contained  a  spirited  de- 
fence of  General  Jackson,  and  was  as  eloquent  and 
impressive,  as  the  preceding  portion  of  the  speech  had 
been  argumentative.    It  was  as  follows : 

"  But  we  are  still  called  upon  to  Tote  lor  this  resolution ;  and  who^ 
Mr.  President)  is  it  upon  whom  the  sentenee  of  the  Senate  i«  thus  to  be 
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passed  without » tml  t  The  oiSoer^  air,  ia  none  otlifir  tlian  tlie  dM 
executive  officer  of  the  Oovemmeot— the  FresideDt  of  the  United 
8tatc8;  he  vhom  the  people  elected  to  that  high  atatioo,  bj  their  free 
aufiagea,  against  the  popularity  aod  power  of  Aeompetitor  holding  the 
office,  and  wielding  its  patromige— a  patronage  now  represented  to  be 
ao  immense  and  irresibtible  and  dangerous ; — and  wielding  it  too  with 
the  aid  of  skilful  and  experienced  advisers.  It  is  no  other  than  that 
President,  who  after  four  years  of  official  trial  before  the  people, 
re-elected  against  another  competitor,  selected  from  among  the 
tioguisbed  of  his  oeuntr^rmen,  for  hb  superior  hold  upon  the  popular 
leeling  of  the  oountrj,  and  re-eleeted,  top,  hy  a  vote  more  decisiTe  than 
any  which  had  ever  before  marked  the  result  of  a  loog  and  eeTcve 
political  contest  Such,  Mr.  President,  is  the  officer — I  had  like  to  haTe 
said, — upon  his  trial.  No,  sir,  it  is  not  so— who  is  not  to  be  allowed  a 
trial ;  but  who  is  about  to  receive  the  condemnatory  sentence  of  the 
8enate  unheard. 

**  Who,  sir,  ia  the  man,  the  dtuea  of  our  republic,  upon  whom  w 
are  about  to  pronounce  our  high  censures  ff  Is  it  Andrew  Jacksaot 
Is  it  that  Andrew  Jackson,  who,  in  his  boyhood,  was  found  in  the 
blood-stained  fields  of  the  Revolution  t  Who  came  out  from  that 
struggle  the  last  living  member  of  hb  family  I  Who,  when  the  sound 
to  arms  agahi  called  our  citisenB  around  the  flag  of  our  country,  posted 
hinwelf  upon  the  defenceless  frontiers  of  the  8outh  and  West»  and 
bared  his  own  boaom  to  the  tomahawks  and  scalpingknives, sharpened 
for  the  blood  of  unprotected  women  and  chiklren  f  Who  turned  back 
from  the  city  of  the  West,  the  confident  advance  of  a  ruthless,  and  until 
then,  unsubdued  enemy,  and  doeed  the  second  war  against  American 
liberty  m  a  Uaae  of  glory^whidi  tisM  will  not  extinguiahl  Whe^ 
when  peace  was  restored  to  his  beloved  country,  tunied  his  spear  mto  a 
pruning  hook,  and  retired  to  his  Hermitage,  until  the  ^pootaneoua  voice 
of  his  fellow-citisens  called  him  forth  to  receive  their  highest  honors 
and  to  become  the  guardian  of  their  most  sacred  trust  t  Is  this  the 
man  who  is  to  be  condemned  without  a  trial  f  Who  is  not  entitled  to 
the  privilege  allowed  him  by  the  constitution  of  his  country  I  Sir,  this 
•urely  should  not  be  sa    For  the  very  act  which  saved  a  city  from 
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Mr.  Wright  made  another  speech  on  the  31st  of 
March,  upon  the  presentation  of  memorials  from  the 
city  of  Albany  praying  for  the  recharter  of  the  bank, 
showing  that  that  was  not  the  prevailing  sentiment 
among  the  people  of  his  state  ;  and  on  the  6th  of  May, 
he  made  one  of  his  happiest  efforts  in  defence  of  the 
Protest. 

But  it  would  swell  this  work  far  beyond  its  original 
design,  to  present  a  detailed  account  of  Mr.  Wright's 
services  in  the  Senate.  He  invariably  spoke  on  all 
questions  of  great  importance,  always  with  ability,  and 
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piDfige  and  deslraetion,  and  the  soil  of  his  etmniry  from  the  tread  oi 
an  invaduig  aoemj,  this  individual  was  aoeusad  of  a  Tiolation  of  the 
ooiutitution  and  laws  of  hia  country.  For  the  verj  act  which  entitled 
him  to  the  proud  appellation  of  "the  greatest  captain  of  the  age,"  ho  r 

was  convicted  and  condemned  as  a  criminal.  But,  Mr.  President,  ha 
was  not  then  denied  a  triaL  Then  he  was  permitted  to  face  his  ae-  • 
eusers,  to  hear  the  charges  preferred  against  him,  to  offer  his  defenoe, 
and  to  be  present  at  his  sentence.  In  gratitude  for  these  privileges  of 
a  freeman,  he  stayed  hack  with  his  own  arm  the  advancing  wave  of 
popular  indignation,  while  he  bowed  his  whitened  locks  to  the  sen- 
tence of  the  law,  and  paid  the  penalty  imposed  upon  him  for  having 
aaved  and  honored  hia  country. 

"  Grant  to  him,  I  beeeech  you,  Mr.  President ;  I  beseech  the  Scuate, 
grant  to  that  old  man  the  privilege  of  a  trial  now.  Condemn  him  not 
unheard,  and  without  the  pretence  of  a  oonstitutional  accusatioa  His 
rivalships  are  ended.  He  asks  no  more  of  worldly  honors.  *  He  has 
done  the  state  some  service.'  Age  has  crept  upon  him  now,  and  he 
approaches  the  grave.  Let  him  enjoy,  during  the  short  remainder  of 
his  stay  upon  earth,  the  right  secured  to  him  by  the  constitution  he  has 
BO  often  and  so  gallantly  defended,  and,  if  indeed,  he  be  criminal,  let 
his  conviction  precede  his  sentence.** 
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was  never  listened  to  otherwise  than  with  pleasure. 
His  great  talents,  his  manly  candor,  his  unfailing  court- 
esy, his  fearless  intrepidity,  and  his  unbending  integ- 
rity, gained  him  high  commendation,  and  when  his 
friend.  Senator  Benton,  called  him  '*  the  Cato  of  the 
Senate,"  no  one  denied  that  the  honor  was  worthily 
bestowed. 

He  supported  all  the  great  measures  of  General 
Jackson's  administration ;  and  defended  his  course 
during  the  difSculty  with  France,  and  the  financial 
policy  in  pursuance  of  which  the  specie  circular  was 
issued.  He  opposed  the  distribution  of  the  proceeds 
of  the  public  lands,  and  the  act  dividing  the  surplus 
revenue  among  the  states. 

At  the  session  of  1834-5,  he  was  the  administration 
candidate  for  chairman  of  the  committee  on  finance, 
in  opposition  to  Mr.  Webster,  and  was  appointed  to 
the  second  place  on  the  committee.  He  was  also  a 
member  of  the  committee  on  commerce.  When  the 
democrats  obtained  the  ascendency  in  the  Senate,  he 
was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  finance  committee, 
where  he  remained  so  long  as  his  political  friends  had 
the  control  of  that  body.  He  was,  also,  during  several 
sessions,  a  member  of  the  committee  on  claims,  the 
duties  of  which  were  exceedingly  arduous,  but  he 
never  shrunk  from  the  burden  imposed  upon  him. 

In  May,  1835,  he  attended  the  democratic  national 
convention,  at  which  Mr.  Van  Buren  was  nominated 
for  the  presidency,  as  one  of  the  delegates  from  the 
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state  of  New  York ;  and  when  that  gentleman  suo- 
ceeded  the  venerable  Jackson  in  the  presidential  chair 
— a  ciroumstaace  that  afforded  him  unalloyed  gratifi- 
cation— he  gave  to  his  administration,  not  merely  a 
cordial,  but  a  roost  effective  support.  Mr.  Van  Buren 
reposed  the  fullest  confkience  in  his  ability  and  saga- 
city, in  the  disinterestedness  of  his  advice,  and  in  the 
siocerity  of  his  attachment ;  and  he  never  suggested 
an  important  measure,  or  took  an  important  step,  with- 
out consulting  with  him. 

When  the  banks  had  suspended  specie  payments,  in 
the  spring  of  1837,  and  thus  dissolved  their  connection 
with  the  government,  Mr.  Wright  advised  Mr.  Van 
Buren  to  recommend  the  Independent  Treasury  plan. 
The  time  had  now  arrived,  as  he  thought,  which  he 
had  anticipated  in  his  ^>eeGh  on  the  New  York  Reso- 
lutions, in  1834,  and  a  favorable  opportunity  was  pre- 
sented for  the  government  to  return  to  a  hard-money 
currency,  by  simply  ceasing  to  employ  the  banks  as  its 
fiscal  agents,  or  rather  continuing  the  separation  then 
existing,  and  refusing  to  receive  anything  except  what 
the  constitution  recqgn^ed  as  money,  in  payment  of 
the  public  dues. 

During  the  summer  previous  to  the  extra  session  of 

1837,  he  prepared  two  articles,  under  the  title  of  "  The 

Times,"  which  were  published  in  the  St.  Lawrence 

Republican,  the  denK>cratic  paper  in  his  county.    The 

first  article  treated  of  the  **  probable  continuance  of  the 

suspension  of  specie  payments  by  the  banks ;"  and  the 
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second,  of  "  the  duties  and  responsibilities  imposed  upon 
the  national  government  by  the  suspension  of  specie 
payments  by  the  state  banks."  These  articles  were 
published  anonymously,  but  the  terse  and  masculine 
style  of  Silas  Wright  was  generally  recognized ;  and 
they  attracted  much  attention  all  over  the  Union,  not 
only  on  account  of  the  ability  with  which  they  were 
written,  but  because  they  foreshadowed  the  separation 
of  bank  and  state  afterward  recommended  by  Mr.  Van 
Buren. 

At  the  regular  annual  session  of  the  New  York 
legislature,  in  the  winter  of  1837,  Mr.  Wright  was 
reelected  senator  for  the  full  term  of  six  years.  Mr. 
Hammond  states  that  this  election  was  made  by  "  the 
general  consent  of  his  political  friends."*  This  is  a 
mistake.  An  effort,  which  would  have  been  success- 
ful in  the  case  of  one  less  popular  with  the  people,  was 
made  in  the  democratic  legislative  caucus,  by  the  late^^ 
ral  eanal  and  state  bank  interests,  to  defeat  his  renon^i* 
nation.  They  presented  Samuel  Beardsley,  of  Oneida 
county,  as  the  opposing  candidate,  and  gave  him  a 
considerable  vote.  Mr.  Wright  did  not  regard  this 
opposition  of  much  importance  at  the  time,  but  it  was 
never  forgotten  or  forgiven  by  his  immediate  friends, 
and  it  served  to  increase  the  difficulties  of  his  position 
when  he.  became  governor  of  the  state. 

As  the  chairman  of  the  committee  on  finance,  Mr. 
Wright  reported  the  independent  treasury  bill,  at  the 

•  PolitiGa]  History,  toL  ii.  p.  46ff. 
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extra  session  of  Congress  called  by  Mr.  Van  Buren,  in 
September,  1837.  As  originally  reported,  it  did  not 
embrace  the  specie  clause,  although  he  was  always  in 
favor  of  the  principle.  His  bill  did  not  contain  it,  be- 
cause some  of  the  democrats  in  Congress  were  under- 
stood to  be  opposed  to  taking  that  extreme  ground. 
It  was  amended  in  the  Senate,  however,  with  his  vote, 
so  as  to  require  the  collection  of  government  dues  in 
the  constitutional  currency. 

This  bill  failed  in  tHe  House  of  Representatives  at 
the  extra  session  ;  and  at  the  following  regular  session 
he  reported  another  bill,  more  complete  in  its  details, 
containing  the  specie  clause.  "  The  one  previously 
introduced  had  constituted  each  officer  a  receiver;  but 
this  proposed  the  appointment  of  persons  to  be  charged 
with  the  special  duty  of  keeping  and  paying  out  the 
public  funds.  This  provision  was  intended  to  obviate 
the  objection  which  had  been  raised,  that  the  adminis- 
tration was  desirous  of  establishing  an  army  of  office- 
holders, who  would  have  the  means  of  the  government 
at  their  disposal.  Severe  penalties  were  also  pre- 
scribed, for  any  neglect  of  duty,  or  breach  of  trust ; 
and  every  precautioi)  taken  to  provide  against  losses. 
The  opponents  of  the  measure  were  free  to  admit  that, 
waiving  the  principle  upon  which  the  bill  was  founded, 
nothing  could  be  better  calculated  to  carry  into  effect 
the  object  had  in  view.  Mr.  Wright  made  several  able 
speeches  while  this  question  was  agitated  in  Congress ; 
but  that  delivered  on  the  31st  of  January,  1838,  prob- 
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ably  exceeded  them  all.  In  his  speeeh  on  that  occa- 
sion, he  reviewed  the  whole  subject  of  the  collection, 
keeping,  and  disbursement  of  the  public  revenue.  He 
avowed  it  as  his  firm  and  settled  conviction,  that  the 
state  banks  could  not  be  relied  upon  as  the  fiscal  agents 
of  the  government ;  for  the  reason  that,  as  state  insti- 
tutions, Congress  would  be  unable  to  exercise  that  con- 
trol over  them  which  was  absolutely  requisite.  He 
also  declared  that  there  could  be  no  middle  ground — 
that  a  system  based  on  the  principles  of  the  bill  before 
the  Senate  must  be  established,  or  they  would  be  com- 
pelled to  resort  to  a  national  bank.  The  bill  reported 
by  Mr.  Wright  was  discussed  for  a  long  time  in  the 
Senate,  and  on  the  24th  of  March  the  specie  clause 
was  stricken  out — ^yeas  thirty-one,  nays  fourteen.  Sev- 
eral of  the  democratic  senators  voted  for  the  motion^ 
in  obedience  to  the  instructions  of  their  state  Legisla- 
tures. Mr.  Wright,  with  Mr.  Benton  and  Mr.  Calhoun, 
resisted  it  to  the  end.  On  the  26th  the  bill  passed  the 
Senate  by  a  vote  of  twenty-seven  to  twenty-five. 
Like  its  predecessor,  this  bill  was  laid  upon  the  table 
in  the  I^ouse — ^yeas  one  hundred  and  six,  nays  ninety- 
eight — the  whigs  and  conservatives  voting  for  the 
motion.  At  the  next  session,  in  1838--39,  Mr.  Wright 
again  brought  forward  the  independent  treasury  pro- 
ject, without  the  specie  clause,  in  the  hope  of  securing 
a  favorable  vote,  as  some  law  on  the  subject  was 
deemed  necessary ;  but  it  was  a  third  time  defeated. 
The  elections  for  members  of  the  twenty-sixth  Con- 
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gress»  however,  terminated  iq  the  choice  of  a  reliable 
majority  for  the  admimstration»  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
s>*entatives ;  and  soon  after  the  commencement  of  its 
first  session,  Mr.  Wright  brought  forward  a  bill  estab-* 
lishing  the  system  which  he  had  so  earnestly  advocated 
since  the  extra  session  in  1837.  The  specie  clause 
was  added,  with  his  vote,  and  in  that  shape  it  passed 
the  Seoate.  On  the  Isl  of  July,  1840,  a  final  vote  was 
taken  on  the  bill  in  the  House,  which  resulted  in  its 
passage — ^yeas  one  hundred  and  twenty-four,  nays  one 
hundred  and  seven.  The  law  thus  enacted  was  known, 
by  its  title,  as  '  An  act  to  provide  for  the  collection, 
safe-keeping,  transfer  and  disbursement,  of  the  public 
revenue.'  "• 

In  common  with  all  the  leading  statesmen  of  the 
democratic  party  in  the  northern  states,  Mr.  Wright 
was  much  opposed  to  the  movements  and  proceedings 
of  the  abolitionists.  While  a  member  of  the  Senate, 
he  uniformly  voted,  either  to  lay  on  the  table,  or  to  re- 
fuse to  receive,  petitions  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in 
the  District  of  Columbia.  He  supported  the  bill,  which 
passed  the  Senate  in  1836,  designed  to  prevent  the 
transmission  of  abolition  tracts  and  pamphlets  through 
the  mails  in  the  southern  states.  His  opinions  on  the 
subject  of  slavery  were  more  clearly  indicated,  per- 
haps, by  his  course  at  the  session  of  1887-8.  He  voted 
Bi  Ibis  session,  with  Mr.  Clay  and  other  prominent 

•  life  of  SilM  Wright,  p.  12SL 
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senators  of  both  parties,*  in  favor  of  a  resolution  de- 
claring that  any  interference,  on  the  part  of  the  citi- 
zens of  other  sections  of  the  Union,  with  slavery  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  endangered  the  rights  of  the  citi- 
zens of  the  district,  violated  the  imph'ed  faith  in  which 
the  cession  was  made  by  Maryland  and  Virginia,  and 
would  disturb  and  endanger  the  Union.  He  also  sup- 
ported a  resolution  offered  by  Mr.  Clay,  affirming  that 
it  would  be  injudicious  to  interfere  with  slavery  in  the 
territories — that  such  interference  would  be  a  viohtioir 
of  faith  toward  those  who  had  been  permitted  to  settle 
and  hold  staves  there — and  that  the  inhabitants  would 
be  exclusively  entitled  to  decide  the  question,  when 
admitted  into  the  Union. 

It  will  thus  be  seen,  that  Mr.  Wright  approved  of 
the  doctrine  of  non-interference,  generally  held  by  the 
members  of  his  party,  upon  the  subject  of  slavery  ;  and 
it  is  not  believed  that  his  views  were  ever  afterward 
changed.  He  approved  of  the  principle  of  the  "  Wil- 
mot  Proviso,"  in  1845-6  ;  but  a  new  question  was  then 
presented,  which  was,  whether  slavery  should  be  per- 


•  A  gimilar  remark  in  my  "  Life  of  SSIm  Wrigkt*  has  dinted  tK» 
iodignatioD  of  Mr.  HammoBd,  (Political  Hij^tory  of  New  York,  toL  lii. 
p.  174) ;  and  ho  affects  to  misunderstand  the  meaning  which  I  designed 
to  conrey.  He  supposes  that  I  wished  to  justify  Mr.  Wright's  vote, 
on  the  ground  that  Ifr.  Clay  Toted  in  the  same  manner.  So  Cu*  from 
this,  I  saw  nothing  that  needed  jastifieation ;  and  my  only  ebjeei  waa 
to  show,  that  all  the  great  statesmen  of  the  country,  of  both  political 
parties,  occupied  common  ground,  in  upholding  the  integrity  of  tba 
Union  and  the  compromises  of  the  constitutioiL 
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TDJtted  to  extend  itself  to  the  territory  acquired  from 
Mexico.  To  this  extension  he  was  opposed, — but 
equally  so,  to  any  interference  with  that  institution 
where  it  idready  existed  with  the  implied  or  expressed 
assent  of  the  government.  In  the  abstract,  totally  dis- 
approving of  slavery,  he  nevertheless  voted  for  the  ad- 
mission of  Arkansas  and  Florida,  both  slave  states,  into 
the  confederacy ;  and  he  did  not  oppose  the  annexa- 
tion of  Texas,  for  the  reason  that  slavery  had  an  ex- 
istence there,  but  for  other  and  entirely  different 
reasons. 

On  the  4th  of  July,  1839,  he  delivered  the  oration  at 
the  -celebration  in  Canton,  in  which  he  took  occasion 
to  give  utterance  to  his  views  upon  the  abolition  ques- 
ij  tion.     "  If,"  said  he,  *'  there  be  those  among  us,  who, 

^.  misled  by  a  mistaken  sympathy,  or  by  sudden  excite- 

ment, upon  any  subject,  are  forgetting  their  obligations 
to  the  whole  country,  to  the  constitution,  and  the 
Union,  let  us  use  every  effort  of  persuasion  and  ex- 
ample to  awaken  them  to  a  sense  of  their  dangerous 
error.  If  those,  who,  for  the  sake  of  private  interest, 
personal  ambition,  or  momentary  political  success,  are 
willing  to  experiment  upon  the  public  passions,  to  treat 
lightly  their  constitutional  obligations^  to  foment  sec- 
tional jealousies,  and  raise  up  geographical  distinctions 
within  the  Union,  let  the  absence  of  our  countenance 
and  support  convince  such,  that  the  personal  gratifica- 
tion, or  public  services  of  any  living  man,  are  not  ob- 
jects of  sufficient  magnitude  to  be  gained  at  the  expense 
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of  the  harmOD  J  of  the  countiy,  the  peace  of  the  Unioii, 
or  a  single  letter  in  the  ]ist  of  our  constitutional  dutiesL" 

He  approved  of  the  principles  of  the  bankrupt  law 
recommended  by  Mr.  Van  Buren,  but  opposed  thai 
which  was  afterward  enacted,  under  the  administratioo 
of  Mr.  Tyler.  All  the  great  measures  in  regard  to  the 
public  lands,  brought  forward  and  supported  by  the 
democrats  in  Congress,  during  the  admimstration  of 
Mr.  Van  Buren,  received  his  approbation.  He  opposed 
the  various  bills  making  compensation  for  French 
spoliations  prior  to  1800,  which  were  considered  during 
his  term  of  service  in  the  Senate.  His  advocacy  of  a 
hard-money  currency  in  the  operations  of  the  govern- 
ment was  sincere,  and  he  exhibited  great  ability  in 
discussing  this,  as  he  always  did  other  financial  ques- 
tions. His  best  and  most  elaborate  speech  advocating 
a  return  to  a  specie  currency,  was  delivered  on  the  16tb 
of  May,  1888. 

In  1837,  he  voted  in  favor  of  the  recognition  of 
Texan  independence,  but  against  the  proposition  to  an- 
nex Texas  to  the  United  States,  made  in  1838.  StiU 
in  the  Senate,  in  1844,  he  opposed  the  ratification  of 
the  treaty  of  annexation  concluded  under  the  auspices 
of  Mr.  Tyler.  His  objections  to  this  measure  were,  not 
that  the  acquisition  of  Texas  was  undesirable,  but  b^ 
cause  the  claims  of  Mexico  were  not  first  disposed  of 
by  means  of  a  negotiation  with  her ;  because  the  boun- 
daries  of  Texas  were  not  settled  by  the  treaty,  bat 
were  left  undetermined,  and,  therefore,  by  implication* 
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sanotioned  the  claim  which  she  had  made  to  territory 
the  title  to  which  was  a  matter  of  doubt ;  and  because 
it  was  alleged,  by  Mr.  Calhoun,  who  concluded  the 
treaty  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  that  the  object 
of  annexing  Texas  was  to  strengthen  and  secure  the 
slave  interest.  The  Senate  did  not  ratify  the  treaty, 
and  Texas  was  afterward  annexed  by  joint  resolutions, 
embracing  an  alternative  proposition  making  provision 
for  a  negotiation.  He  was  not  then  in  the  Senate, 
but,  had  he  been,  it  is  very  probable  he  would  have 
voted  for  the  resolutions. 

He  was  always  fearful  that  the  annexation  of  Texas, 
without  a  prior  negotiation  with  Mexico,  would  occa- 
sion hostilities  with  that  government,  and  his  fears  were 
ultimately  realized.  The  war  found  him  in  the  execu- 
tive chair  of  New  York,  but  he  contributed,  to  the  ex- 
tent of  his  power  and  influence,  to  the  support  of  the 
general  administration  in  the  measures  adopted  for  ita 
prosecution. 

In  1840,  he  supported  Mr.  Van  Buren  for  reflection, 
and  during  the  canvass  delivered  a  number  of  effective 
speeches  from  the  stump.  But  the  efforts  of  himself 
and  other  friends  of  the  president  proved  unavailing, 
and  General  Harrison  was  declared  the  successful  can- 
didate. 

Mr.  Wright  opposed  the  project  for  a  national  bank* 
the  distribution  of  the  revenue  arising  from  the  pubHo 
lands,  and  all  the  great  measures  brought  forward  by  the 
whig  majority  in  the  27th  Congress.    He  voted  for  the 
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tariff  law  of  1842,  however ;  not  for  the  reason  that  he 
approved  of  a  high  protective  tariff,  but  solely  be* 
Cause  it  was  the  only  revenue  measure  proposedj  and 
if  it  were  not  passed,  the  government  would  be  bank- 
rupt. Under  the  administration  of  Mr.  Polk,  a  new 
tariff  law  was  enacted,  known  as  ''  the  tariff  of  1846," 
which,  in  all  its  essential  features,  harmonized  with  the 
views  of  Mr.  Wright. 

Notwithstanding  his  warm  approbation  of  the  bank 
vetoes  of  President  Tyler,  Mr.  Wright  was  unwilling 
to  be  classed  among  the  particular  friends  of  that  gen- 
tleman. He  chose  to  remain  aloof  from  all  cliques  or 
factions,  contenting  himself  with  the  faithful  and  con- 
scientious discharge  of  his  senatorial  duties. 

In  February,  1843,  Mr.  Wright  was  once  more  re- 
elected. Not  the  least  opposition  was  now  offered  to 
him,  and  he  was  unanimously  nominated  in  the  legisla- 
tive caucus,  on  the  first  ballot.  In  January,  1844,  the 
office  of  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  made  vacant  by  the  death  of  Smith 
Thompson,  was  tendered  to  him  by  President  Tyler, 
but  he  preferred  to  remain  in  the  Senate>and  therefore 
declined  its  acceptance. 

He  was  ardently  desirous  that  Mr.  Van  Buren  should 
receive  the  nomination  for  president  in  1844,  but  he 
cordially  acquiesced  in  the  decision  of  the  Baltimore 
convention.  He  was  himself  nominated,  in  the  first 
place,  for  vice-president  on  the  same  ticket  with  Mr. 
Polk,  and  that  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  conven- 
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tion ;  but  as  his  friend,  Mr.  Van  Buren,  had  been  the 
choice  of  New  York  for  the  first  ofBce,  and  as  the  latter 
had  not  been  nominated  because  of  his  opposition  to  the 
immediate  annexation  of  Texas,  in  which  he  con* 
curred,  he  refused  to  accept  the  nomination*  Still,  he 
gave  his  hearty  support  to  the  democratic  candidates. 

Several  months  previous,  he  had  been  solicited  to 
accept  the  nomination  for  governor  of  New  York,  by 
the  leading  radical  members  of  the  Legislature ;  but 
he  steadily  and  uniformly  refused  to  permit  his  name 
to  be  used,  with  his  consent  or  approbation,  in  opposi* 
tion  to  the  incumbent.  Governor  Bouck.  Such  was 
the  dissatisfaction,  however,  existing  among  the  demo- 
crats in  the  state,  that  the  public  sentiment  of  the  party 
appeared  to  be  adverse  to  the  renomination  of  Gover- 
nor Bouck,  and  in  favor  of  the  selection  of  Mr* 
Wright,  who  had  not  been  identified  with  the  existing 
divisions  and  dissensions,  as  his  successor. 

At  the  democratic  state  convention,  held  at  Syra- 
cuse on  the  4th  of  September,  Mr.  Wright  was  nomi- 
nated for  governor,  on  the  first  or  informal  ballot,  by  a 
vote  of  ninety.five  to  thirty  for  Mr.  Bouck.  The 
nomination  was  then  made  unanimous,  with  the  hearty 
concurrence  of  the  friends  of  the  latter ;  and  the  whole 
party,  united  in  its  energies  and  efforts,  went  into  the 
canvass  with  a  spirit  and  energy  indicative  of  the  suc- 
cess that  awaited  it.  Associated  with  Mr.  Wright,  oa 
the  democratic  ticket,  as  the  candidate  for  lieutenant- 
governor,  was  Addison  Gardiner,  of  Monroe  county. 
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Millard  Pillmore,  of  Erie  coanty,  deservecHy  one  of  the 
most  popular  men  in  the  state,  and  the  present  chief 
magistrate  of  the  Union,  was  the  opposing  candidate 
for  governor;  and  Samuel  J.  Wilkin,  of  Orange 
county,  vraa  supported  by  the  Whigs  for  lieutenant* 
governor. 

The  conteist  was  an  animated  one.  The  whig  can- 
didates in  the  state  and  nation  enjoyed  a  high  degree 
of  popularity,  and  were  sustained  with  great  enthusi- 
asm. The  nomination  of  Mr.  Wright  secured  the  vote 
of  New  York  for  the  democratic  ticket,  and  that  vote, 
decided  the  presidential  question.  The  democratic 
elecunral  ticket  succeeded  in  this  state  by  a  little  over 
five  thousand  majority,  but. the  majority  of  Mr.  Wright 
over  his  opponent  exceeded  ten  thousand.  He  did  not 
again  take  his  seat  in  the  Senate,  but  resigned  it,  in  the 
month  of  November,  shortly  after  the  election. 

In  regard  to  questions  of  state  policy,  he  was  well 
known  to  agree,  in  the  main,  with  the  radical  demo- 
crats: consequently,  no  one  was  surprised,  on  the  ap- 
pearance  of  his  first  message,  in  January,  1845,  to  find 
that  he  endorsed  the  law  of  1842  to  the  fullest  extent 
But  most  of  the  radicals  were  now  committed  in  favoi 
of  a  convention  to  revise  the  constitution,  for  the  pur- 
pose, more  particularly,  of  incorporating  the  guarao* 
ties,  pledges,  and  restrictions,  of  that  act,  into  the  fun- 
damental law  of  the  state.  Crovernor  Wright  was  nol 
prepared  to  approve  of  the  convention  project;  ha 
was  of  the  optnion  that  all  desirable  amendments  cookl 
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be  made  through  the  agency  of  the  Legislature,  and  so 
expressed  himself  in  his  message.  He  stated,  how- 
^ever,  that  if  those  amendments  were  not  made,  the 
reasons  for  a  convention  would  be  more  urgent,  and 
it  probably  might  be  necessary. 

He  found  the  peace  of  the  state  disturbed  by  the 
forcible  resistance  offered  to  the  execution  of  the  laws, 
by  the  anti-renters  in  Columbia,  Delaware,  and  othet 
counties.  He  approved  of  Governor  Bouck's  course 
in  ordering  out  the  militia  to  put  an  end  to  the  dis- 
turbances in  Columbia  county ;  and  during  his  whole 
administration,  pursued  a  firm  and  decided  policy,  in 
availing  himself  of  all  his  official  power  and  influence, 
to  preserve  the  public  tranquillity,  and  to  maintain 
Che  integrity  and  supremacy  of  the  law.  In  1S45,  he 
recommended  the  passage  of  laws  to  prohibit  persons 
from  wearing  disguises,  and  to  authorize  the  governor 
to  declare  a  county  in  a  state  of  insurrection  under 
certain  circumstances,  and  to  call  out  an  armed  force 
to  suppress  it ;  these  laws  were  promptly  enacted  by 
the  Legislature  at  the  session  of  1845.  In  August, 
1845,  one  of  the  deputies  of  the  sheriff  of  Delaware 
county  was  murdered  by  the  anti-renters,  and  this  out- 
rage was  followed  by  other  alarming  violations  of  law 
and  order.  He  immediately  issued  his  proclamation, 
m  accordance  with  the  act  of  1845,  and  ordered  out  a 
military  force.  The  insurrection  was  quelled;  a  num* 
ber  of  the  anti-renters  who.  were  present,  disguised  as 
Indians,  at  the  time  of  the  murder  in  Delaware  county. 
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were  arrested,  tried,  and  convicted.  Two  person 
were  found  guilty  of  the  murder,  as  accessories,  though 
it  appeared  that  they  did  not  actually  commit  it.  For 
this  reason,  and  at  the  request  of  the  jurors  by  whom 
they  were  convicted,  Governor  Wright  commuted  their 
punishment  to  imprisonment  for  life. 

He  was  urgently  solicited  to  pardon  all  the  anti* 
renters,  upon  the  ground  that  their  offences  were 
political ;  but  he  firmly  refused,  up  to  the  last  hour  of 
his  official  term.  Yet,  at  the  same  time,  he  freely  ex- 
pressed his  disapprobation  of  the  manorial  tenures, 
and  his  sincere  wish  that  a  system  so  inconsistent  with 
the  other  institutions  of  the  state,  could  be  done  away, 
in  some  amicable,  legal,  and  constitutional  manner, 
and  the  tenants  become  the  owners  in  fee  of  the  land 
which  they  occupied. 

It  is  quite  evident,  that  it  was  the  desire  of  Mn 
Wright,  when  he  entered  upon  the  office  of  governor, 
to  pursue  a  middle  course  between  the  radical  and 
conservative  democrats,  and,  so  far  as  that  was  possi* 
ble  with  the  maintenance  of  his  own  views  and  prin- 
ciples upon  important  questions,  to  conciliate  the  favor 
and  good-will  of  both  factions.  As  in  the  case  of 
Governor  Bouck,  this  was  his  great  mistake.  So  much 
bitterness  of  feeling  had  been  engendered,  that  it  was 
impossible  for  them  to  harmonize ;  and  his  true  course 
should  have  been,  to  identify  himself  with  the  radi* 
cals  on  the  start,  as  he  afterward  did,  though  it  was 
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then  too  late  to  be  productive  of  anything  but  disaster 
to  his  political  fortunes. 

The  leading  radicals  were  not  at  all  satisfied  with 
his  position  and  course  when  he  first  became  governor. 
They  doubted  and  distrusted  him.  They  wished  him 
to  reorganize  the  democratic  party»  and  to  place  him- 
self at  its  head,  as  Mr.  Van  Buren  had  done  in  1820. 
But  he  had  not  the  nerve  to  undertake  this» — not  the 
tact  to  accomplish  it.  He  understood  men  perfectly, 
but  did  not  know  how  to  use  them.  He  was  a  states- 
man, not  a  managing  politician.  He  lacked  policy. 
He  was  Cato,  not  Caesar.  Like  the  geologist,  he  knew 
the  properties  of  his  materials,  but  he  had  not  the  skill 
of  the  artist  to  mould  them  into  shape  and  comeliness.  i| 

In  the  Legislature  of  1845,  the  two  factions  were 
about  equal  in  point  of  numbers,  but  a  large  portion 
of  the  members  belonging  to  either  side  were  moderate 
men,  and  would  have  followed  Governor  Wright  if  he 
had  identified  himself  with  either.  But  they  saw  he 
was  neutral,  and  of  course  followed  their  own  prefer- 
ences, till  they  became  ii^terested  and  decided  in  main- 
taining them,  and  could  no  longer  be  influenced,  except 
in  favor  of  the  faction  to  which  they  belonged.  The 
course  of  Mr.  Wright  in  opposing  a  convention  in  his 
message,  strengthened  the  conservatives  a  great  deal ; 
indeed,  it  was  everything  to  them.  The  constitutional 
amendments  which  had  been  so  often  proposed,  and 
by  which  it  was  designed  to  make  the  pledges  and 
guaranties  of  the  act  of  1842  a  part  of  the  constitu- 
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tioD,  were  defeated^  as  they  required  a  vote  of  two 
thirds,  by  the  whigs  of  the  Legislature,  who  now,  also, 
advocated  a  convention  to  revise  the  constitution. 
The  conservatives,  or  bunkers,  then  consented  to  go 
with  the  radicals  in  support  of  a  convention,  provided 
all  the  amendments  made  should  be  required  to  be 
submitted  separately  to  the  people.  In  this  respect, 
too,  they  had  the  sympathy  of  Governor  Wright ;  but 
by  going  with  them  thus  far,  it  only  increased  their 
unfriendliness  of  feeling  toward  him,  when  he  deter- 
mined to  approve  the  convention  bill  as  it  at  length 
paai^d  the  Legislature,  with  the  separate  submission 
feature  excluded  by  the  votes  of  the  whig,  and  radical 
members.  In  this  shape  the  bill  became  a  law,  and  he 
was  now  connected  and  associated  with  the  radical 
interest.  His  identification  with  them  was  made  com- 
plete, by  his  veto  of  the  canal  bill  which  passed  the 
Legislature,  with  the  votes  of  the  whigs  and  conserva- 
tives, in  1845,  making  appropriations,  among  others, 
for  ooQtinuing  the  work  on  the  unfinished  canals, 
which,  in  his  opinion,  conflicted  with  the'law  of  1842. 

Governor  Wright  was  at  length  identified  with  the 
radicals,  but  he  had  made  the  conservatives  his  ene- 
mies. The  two  factions  could  not  agree  upon  a  legis- 
lative address  and  resolutions  at  the  close  of  the  ses- 
sion of  1845;  and  from  this  time  forward,  the  war 
between  them  was  conducted  with  even  greater  spirit 
and  bitterness  than  before. 

In  his  annual  message  in  1846,  Governor  Wri|^t 
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repeated  the  same  views  in  regard  to  the  financial 
policy  of  the  state,  which  he  had  advocated  in  his  re* 
port  in  the  New  York  Senate,  in  his  message  at  the 
previous  session,  and  in  the  veto  of  the  canal  bill 
The  anti-rent  excitement  had  now  measurably  subsided^ 
and  he  recommended  the  abolition  of  distress  for  rent 
on  all  leases  thereafter  executedi  the  tajiation  of  thie 
income  of  landlords,  and  the  restriction  of  the  duration 
of  leases  to  five  or  ten  years.  These  recommendations 
were  approved  by  the  Legislature,  and  laws  were 
passed  in  accordance  therewith,  except  that  the  time 
of  leases  was  not  restricted,  though  this  was  afterward 
done  by  the  constitution  of  1646. 

But  little  business  of  a  general  character  was  trans* 
acted  by  the  Legislature  of  1846,  in  consequence  of 
the  anticipated  constitutional  convention  to  be  held  in 
June  following.  The  sitting  of  this  convention  waf 
the  great  event  of  the  last  year  of  bis  administration, 
and  the  revised  constitution  which  they  presented  to 
the  electors  of  the  state  met  with  his  hearty  approba- 
tion. He  was  particularly  gratified  with  the  incorpo- 
ration of  the  leading  and  most  important  principles  of 
the  law  cff  1842  in  the  new  oonstitiltioo. 

Open  opposition  to  Governor  Wright  personally, 
was  not  exhibited  by  the  conservative  deaiKXsrats,  or 
hunkers,  although  the  radicals,  or  barnburners,  claimed 
td  be  his  particular  friends.  Such  was  the  influence 
of  his  name,  and  his  wide-spread  popularity,  that  mora 
than  nine  tenths  of  the  members  of  the  democratic 
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,  State  convention  held  in  the  fall  of  1846,  were  in  favor 
of  his  renomination.  He  was,  accordingly,  again  pre- 
sented, with  apparent  unanimity,  as  the  democratio 
candidate  for  governor.  Mr.  Gardiner  was  also  re- 
nominated. John  Young,  of  Livingston  county,  and 
Hamilton  Fish,  of  the  city  o(  New  York,  were  the 
opposing  candidates. 

The  result  of  the  election  was  not  a  matter  of  much 
doubt.  The  murmurs  of  the  hunkers  were  not  loud, 
but  deep,  and  in  some  counties,  a  great  number  of  them 
either  erased  his  name  from  the  democratic  ticket,  or 
supported  the  opposing  candidate.  Mr.  Wright's  refu* 
sal  to  pardon  the  anti-renters,  or  to  pledge  himself  to 
do  so  if  he  were  reelected,  prevented  his  receiving  the 
support  of  their  friends,  who  voted  for  Messrs.  Young 
and  Gardiner.  Both  these  gentlemen  were  consequent* 
ly  elected, — the  majority  of  Mr.  Young  over  Governor 
Wright  exceeding  eleven  thousand. 

llis  defeat  was  not  unexpected  to  Mr.  Wright. 
When  he  consented  to  accept  the  gubernatorial  nomi* 
nation,  he  anticipated  just  such  a  result,  if  he  shouU 
be  a  candidate  for  a  second  election.  He  was  not, 
therefore,  either  chagrined  or  disappointed ;  but  at  the  n 

close  of  his  term,  retired  to  his  residence  at  Canton, 
and  busied  himself  in  the  improvement  of  a  farm  which 
he  had  recently  purchased. 

But  the  eyes  of  his  countrymen,  in  all  parts  of  the 
Union,  were  fixed  upon  him.  His  seniitorial  honon 
were  far  too  brilliant  to  be  dimmed  by  a  defeat  ooce- 
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aiooed  by  the  divisions  of  his  party.  la  several  of  the 
most  distant  states,  he  bad  been  nominated  as  a  candi- 
date for  the  next  presidency^  in  the  columns  of  leading 
democratic  journals ;  but  all  the  hopes  of  his  friends, 
and  the  aspirations  of  his  ambition,  if  such  he  had,  were 
blasted,  by  his  sudden  death,  which  took  place  at  Can- 
ton, on  the. 27th  day  of  August,  1847. 

Ever  since  bis  return  from  Albany,  he  had  been 
constantly  engaged  in  working  upon  his  farm,  like  any 
common  laborer.  The  land  was  new,  and  he  had 
worked  considerably  in  digging  and  clearing  out  ditches, 
and  in  other  occupations  that  required  a  stooping  posi- 
tion. He  also  did  his  share  of  the  labor  in  the  harvest- 
field,  and  seemed  never  so  happy  as  now,  since  he  had 
laid  aside  the  robes  of  office,  and,  like  Cincinnatus,  was 
enjoying  himself,  in  the  noble  employment  of  cultivat- 
ing the  soil.  After  working  hard  during  the  day,  he 
spent  his  evenings  in  conducting  his  extensive  corres- 
pondence, and  for  two  or  three  weeks  previous  to  his 
death,  in  preparing  an  address  to  be  delivered  before 
the  State  Agricultural  Society  at  the  annual  fair. 
This  address  was  completed,  and  was  read  before  the 
society,  by  his  friend  John  A.  Dix.  It  is  a  most  able 
production,  and  is  mainly  confined  to  the  discussion  of 
the  question,  whether  the  consumption  of  the  country 
equalled,  or  would  probably  equal  in  any  calculable 
period,  its  agricultural  production,  and,  inferentially, 
to  the  effect  of  a  high  protective  tariff  upon  the  export- 
ing or  farming  interest. 
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His  death  was  occasioned  by  the  disease  of  the 
hearti  or  blood-vessels  connected  with  it,  known  among 
medical  men  as  angina  pectoris,  to  which  he  was  prob- 
ably constitutionally  inclined,  and  which  was  developed 
or  hastened  in  its  effect,  by  over-exertion  and  fatigue 
during  the  summer. 

'^  In  person,  Mr.  Wright  was  large  and  muscular, 
hale  and  vigorous.  His  stature  was  about  five  feet 
and  nine  or  ten  inches.  His  complexion  was  florid ; 
his  hair  a  light  brown ;  and  his  eyes  of  a  bluish  gray. 
Constant  exercise  in  early  youth  had  developed  his 
form,  and  rendered  him  hearty  and  robust  He  was 
somewhat  inclined  to  corpulency  in  later  years,  but  not 
by  any  means  what  could  be  called  gross.  He  was 
aware  of  the  plethoric  itendency  of  his  constitution,  and 
for  that  reason,  probably,  devoted  more  of  bis  leisure 
time  to  manual  labor  than  he  otherwise  would  have 
done.  He  dressed  quite  plainly,  and  was  simple  in  all 
his  habits.  He  usually  enjoyed  excellent  health ;  ex- 
cept in  the  fall  of  1834,  he  was  never  known  to  be 
seriously  ill,  until  the  fatal  attack  that  terminated  his 
existence. 

"  In  his  domestic  relations,  he  was  everything  that 
could  be  desired — a  tender  and  affectionate  husband — 
a  faithful  and  devoted  friend.  He  had  no  children. 
As  has  been  beautifully  said  of  Washington  and  Jack* 
son — '  Providence  denied  him  these,  that  he  might  the 
better  serve  his  country ;'  or,  as  he  himself  expressed 
it, '  that  he  might  be  a  father  to  the  children  of  his 
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friends  I'  His  manners  were  affable*  and  his  address 
pleasing  and  agreeable.  He  never  forgot  the  dignity 
of  his  position  or  of  his  character ;  but  he  always  had 
a  kind  word  and  a  cheerful  smile  to  greet  those  who 
visited  him.  As  a  citizen,  he  was  generous  and  public* 
spirited,  and  the  influence  of  his  example  was  upon  the 
side  of  morality  and  good  order.  Says  one  who  knew 
him  intimately  for  many  years :  '  In  his  social  inter* 
course,  I  never  heard  him  utter  an  unchaste  word,  or 
an  immoral  sentiment.  Whenever  he  returned  from 
his  public  positions,  to  the  place  of  his  residence,  he 
returned  to  the  simple,  frugal,  and  industrious  habits 
of  a  New  England  farmer,  and  to  the  kind  and  neigh* 
borly  offices  which  so  eminently  distinguished  the  early 
rural  population  of  our  pilgrim  fathers.' 

**  In  the  public  schools  and  seminaries  of  learning, 
in  his  own  county,  and  in  the  state  at  large,  he  took 
a  deep  interest.  Anything  designed  to  increase  th^ 
happiness,  or  promote  the  prosperity,  of  his  fellow* 
citizens,  was  sure  to  receive  his  patronage  and  encour- 
agement He  was  not  in  affluent  cnrcumstances,  yet 
be  posseswd  what  to  one  of  his  moderate  wants,  was  a 
competency.  Though  he  had  filled  many  high  offices, 
and  occupied  situations  which  afforded  him  frequent 
opportunities  for  the  acquisition  of  wealth,  his  thoughts 
were  directed  to  other,  and,  unless  riches  are  sought 
in  the  proper  spirit,  to  what  may  be  called  nobler  pur- 
poses. His  punctuality  was  proverbial.  After  he  bis- 
canoe  a  member  of  the  Senate,  his  correspondence  was 
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extensive,  anil  often  proved  a  great  tax  to  him,  in  time, 
if  not  in  money.  But  he  was  never  forgetftd  of  those 
who  addressed  him,  and  invariably  adhered  to  his  rule, 

not  If  leave  a  letter  unanswered  for  a  single  day,  ex- 

•« 

cept  ^here  the  nature  of  the  subject  required  a 
lengthy  and  deliberate  reply. 

"  Silas  Wright  was  not  an  orator — ^that  is,  he  would 
not  have  been  termed  eloquent,  in  the  common  accep- 
tation of  the  word.  There  was  no  attempt  at  display 
in  his  manner,  nor  rhetorical  embellishment  in  his  lan- 
guage ;  but  he  was  an  able  and  intelligent  speaker. 
He  had  not  the  graceful  delivery  of  Clay,  or  the  em- 
phatic earnestness  of  Calhoun ;  yet  there  was  a  sub- 
dued enthusiasm  in  his  style  of  speaking  that  was  irre- 
sistibly captivating ;  and  though  his  voice  was  not 
pleasant,  this  was  almost  instantly  forgotten  in  the 
beauty  of  his  argument.  There  was  nothing  declam- 
atory about  him.  He  appealed  to  no  man's  passions 
or  prejudices.  He  was  cool  and  collected,  and  care- 
fully preserved  his  own  equanimity,  while  he  avoided 
giving  offence,  or  provoking  ill-feeling.  He  spoke 
riowly,  but  distinctly  and  fluently,  and  with  evident 
care  and  deliberation.  His  hearers  were  charmed ; 
and  listened,  but  to  be  charmed  again.  Every  word 
seemed  to  issue  forth  at  the  proper  time,  and  in  the 
proper  place.  All  was  dear,  forcible,  logical  and  per- 
suasive. 

■ 

*'  He  was  not  destitute  of  ambition ;  but  his  was  not 
that  low  and  grovelling  passion  which  seeks  its 
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oatioa  in  the  present — ^it  was  rather  that  nobler,  and 
purer,  and  loftier  sentiment,  which  is  directed  to  higher 
ends  and  higher  aims ;  which  strives  for  the  welfare  of 
one's  country  and  race ;  and  looks  to  the  future,  not 
over-confident,  bui  trustful  and  ho[)eful,  for  a  sure  re- 
ward. He  was  totally  devoid  of  selfishness.  During 
the  administrations  of  Jackson  and  Van  Buren,  he 
might  have  commanded  some  of  the  most  lucrative 
offices  in  the  gift  of  the  national  executive,  but  he 
asked  for  none  of  them ;  and  when  they  were  tender- 
ed to  him,  he  put  them  aside,  not  as  Ceesar  put  aside 
the  crown,  to  have  them  urged  upon  him,  but  because 
he  was  content  to  remain  where  he  was,  in  the  Sen« 
ate.  The  sterling  qualities  of  his  mind,  peculiarly  fitted 
him  for  the  sphere  in  which  he  moved.  It  has  been 
said,  that  "the  book  of  a  statesman  is  the  human 
heart."  No  one  perused  it  more  attentively  than  be. 
His  foresight  and  sagacity  were  remarkable.  He  was 
a  sound  and  careful  thinker— clear-headed,  practical* 
and  discreet.  His  mind  was  evenly  balanced  and  well 
disciplined.  Success  was  not  followed  by  a  lack  of 
caution ;  and  danger  did  not  intimidate  him.  Like 
the  sturdy  Alpine  hunter,  with  the  mountain-torrent 
dashin/;  beneath  his  feet,  and  the  dreaded  avalanche 
thundering  in  the  distance,  he  was  not  indifierent  to 
peril,  but  firmly  and  calmly  prepared  to  meet  it.  Poli- 
ties appeared  to  him  to  be  a  science  worthy  of  the 
best  energies  of  his  mind,  and  he  sought,  in  his  life  and 
conduct,  to  give  it  that  elevated  character  which  it  de* 
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senred.    He  belonged  to  a  higher  grade  of  politicians 
— he  was  a  statesman."* 

He  has  left  behind  him  an  honored  and  an  honorable 
name-among  American  statesmen.  "  Celebrated  men/' 
said  Napoleon,  *'  lose  on  a  close  view."  It  was  not  so 
in  the  case  of  Mr.  Wright.  The  more  critical  the  ex* 
amination  of  his  character,  the  more  beauties  are  dia- 
dosed.  There  is  a  fullnessi  a  completeness,  a  symme- 
try, about  it,  which,  like  a  piece  of  statuary  of  perfect 
proportions,  charms,  interests,  and  excites  feelings  of 
admiration.  He  possessed  rare  intellectual  faculties, 
rather  imitative,  perhaps,  than  creative ;  but  his  mind 
was  capacious,  and  had  a  striking  amplitude  of  coa>- 
prehension. 

He  looked  for  models  of  statesmanship  to  repuUican 
Rome,  and  prefeiTed  to  be  Cato,  or  Cincinnatus,  rather 
than  Shaftesbury  or  Sunderland.  Like  Montague  and 
Walpole,  he  was  a  skilful  financier,  but  how  much  did 
he  improve  upon  the  authors  of  the  funding  system 
and  the  excise  scheme !  He  maintained,  throughout 
his  life,  a  high  character  for  integrity  in  his  public  and 
private  relations.  He  was  not  a  daring  politician,  and 
never  struck  out  in  advance  of  his  party ;  yet  he  nevier 
opposed  useful  and  needed  reform.  In  this  respect  he 
was  both  a  conservative  and  a  radical.  A  rigid  party 
man,  he  was,  nevertheless,  an  honest  legislator;  one 
who  kept  the  great  end  of  legislation,  the  welfare  of 
tbe  people,  constantly  in  his  view. 

•  Life  of  SilAs  Wrigbt^p.  95»  et  seq. 
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JOHN  YOUNG. 

LiKB  his  distinguished  predecessor  in  the  chair  of 
stale,  this  gentleman  came  from  Vermont  to  New  York. 
He  is  a  native  of  the  former  state,  and  was  born  in  the 
year  1802.  His  father,  Thomas  ^oung,  emigrated  from 
Vermont  when  he  was  a  lad,  and  settled  in  the  town 
of  Conesus,  Livingston  county,  where  he  at  present 
resides.  For  many  years  he  kept  a  public-house  in 
that  town,  but  during  the  latter  part  of  his  life  has  cuU 
tivated  the  farm  which  he  now  owns  and  occupies. 
Though  a  man  of  rather  eccentric  character,  he  pos- 
sesses extraordinary  good  sense ;  and  in  his  younger 
days,  was  conspicuous  for  his  enterprise  and  persever- 
ance.  He  had  just  those  qualities,  in  a  word,  which 
fitted  him  for  one  of  the  pioneers  of  western  New 
York ;  and  which,  in  the  evening  of  his  life,  he  can 
see  manifested  and  developed  by  his  son,  in  a  different 
career,  and  under  different  circumstances.  His  wife^ 
the  mother  of  the  governor,  is  said  by  all  who  know 
her,  to  be  an  amiable  and  excellent  woman;  and  both 
she  and  her  husband,  are  highly  respected  and  es- 
leemed,  in  the  circle  of  their  acquaintance,  for  th^r 
intelligence,  and  for  their  traits  of  mind  and  character* 
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John  Young  was  their  only  child,  and  as  may  weQ 
be  presumed,  no  advantages  were  denied  him,  that 
could  serve  to  bring  out  and  strengthen  those  germs 
of  talent,  which  constituted  the  budding  promise  of  his 
earlier  years,  and,  now  that  they  are  fully  ripened  and 
matured,  are  regarded  with  so  much  satisfaction  by  his 
numerous  friends. 

But  the  circumstances  of  his  father  were  moderate, 
indeed  humble.  He  had  not  the  pecuniary  ability  to  be- 
stow a  finished  education  upon  his  son,  but  he  furnished 
his  mind  as  liberally  as  his  means  would  permit,  taught 
him  the  duty  of  self-reliance,  and  sent  him  forth  into 
the  world  with  his  blessing,  to  achieve  his  own  for- 
tunes, and  to  carve  out  a  destiny  for  himself.  He  re- 
ceived his  early,  and  his  only  education,  at  the  common 
schools — which  were  common  enough  in  those  days— 
chiefly  in  the  town  of  Conesus,  where  his  parents  re* 
sided. 

His  youthful  ambition  had  fixed  his  hopes  and  desires 
upon  the  profession  of  the  law ;  but  he  was  unable  to 
gratify  them  till  he  reached  man's  estate.  Having 
once  determined  on  his  course,  however,  no  obstacles 
were  allowed  to  interfere  with,  or  to  prevent,  the  ac- 
complishment of  his  desires.  Before  him  was  the  goal 
on  which  his  thoughts  were  fixed;  all  his  energies 
were  directed  toward  the  attainment  of  his  wishes;  and 
the  difficulties  that  occasionally  sprung  up  in  his  path, 
only  sharpened  the  zest  and  increased  the  eagernesik 
with  which  he  prosecuted  his  preliminary  studies. 
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In  1823,  he  commenced  the  study  of  the  law  in  the 
office  of  Augustus  A.  Bennett,  a  highly  respectable 
lawyer,  at  East  Avon,  in  Livingston  county.  Unwil- 
ling to  be  a  burden  upon  his  father,  he  supported  him- 
self while  reading  law,  by  teaching  a  common  school, 
and  the  customary  practice  in  justices'  courts  which 
usually  falls  to  the  lot  of  students.  His  clerkship  wais 
completed  at  Geneseo,  the  county-seat  of  Livingston, 
in  the  office  of  Ambrose  Bennett,  a  prominent  member 
of  the  bar  in  that  county,  and,  till  his  death,  which 
took  place  in  1833,  a  leading  and  active  politician. 

Mr.  Young  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  1829,  having  been  previously  admitted  as  an 
attorney  of  the  Livingston  Common  Pleas,  and  imme- 
diately commenced  practice  at  Geneseo,  where  he 
continued  to  reside  till  his  election  to  the  office  of 
governor.  His  professional  success  was  alike  flatter- 
ing to  his  talents  and  his  character.  Possessing  re- 
markable shrewdness  and  perseverance,  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  good  common  sense, — 
native  talents  above  mediocrity,  developed  and  invigo- 
rated by  the  experience  to  which  the  character  of  a 
self-made  man  must  always  be  subjected— together 
with  integrity,  fidelity,  and  industry,  he  was  well  fitted 
to  encounter  the  difficulties  and  embarrassments  inci- 
dent to  a  professional  career,  and  to  achieve  the  tri- 
umphs which  await  desert  like  that  which  he  exhibited. 
Political  and  personal  considerations,  in  a  majority  of 
cases,  influence  the  opinions  of  the  people  of  a  county 
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in  regard  to  the  members  of  their  bar.  It  eannot  be 
said,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Yoang  was  placed,  by  general 
consent,  at  the  head  of  his  profession  in  Livingston 
oonnty ;  others  had  their  friends  and  admirers,  as  well 
as  himself,-— yet  it  is  tme,  that  every  one  conceded  to 
him  a  plaoe  in  the  very  front  rank,  while  he  remained 
m  practice. 

He  was  an  active  politician  in  early  life.  Hia 
friend,  Mr.  Bennett,  was  a  democrat  and  a  Jackson; 
man ;  and  Mr.  Young's  predilections  when  he  first 
became  a  voter  inclined  him  to  support  the  measures 
and  the  candidates  of  the  republican  or  deroocrstic 
party.  Becoming  well  and  widely  known  to  the  citi- 
zens of  the  ooonty,  while  engaged  in  the  study  of  tha 
hvw,  he  was  nominated  as  the  democratic  candidate  for 
county  clerk  in  the  fall  of  1828,  but  was  defeated  by 
the  antimasonic  and  opposition  candidate.  At  thiv 
election  he  supported  General  Jackson  and  Mn  Yaik 
Buren,  with  his  accustomed  energy  and  activity. 

From  the  first,  he  had  disapproved  of  the  outraga 
committed  by  some  of  the  members  of  the  masonie 
society  in  the  abduction  of  Moigan ;  he  beheved  the 
institution  to  be  exceedingly  dangerous  in  its  tendency  ; 
and  from  agreeing  and  sympathizing  with  the  anti* 
masons  in  these  general  views,  it  was  easy  for  him  to 
associate  himself  with  the  new  party  which  was  abool 
this  time  formed  in  western  New  York.  The  distriol 
of  country  in  which  he  resided  was  thoroughly  inieeted 
with  antimasonry,,aQd  many  of  the  most  active  Jack* 
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mm  men  attached  themselves  to  the  antimasoDiC  party 
at  the  tiHie  of,  or  soon  after,  its  first  organization.  It 
vrss,  in  tmtb,  made  up  of  all  parties,  and  ccmtained 
men  who  had  been  the  most  decidedly  opposed  to  each 
other  upon  the  general  questions  vhioh  bad  before  di* 
yided  political  parties. 

In  1829,  he  connected  himself  with  the  antimasonie 
party,  and  adhered  to  its  fortunes  with  fidelity,  amid 
all  its  changes  and  vicissitudes,  till  it  united  with  the 
old  national  republicans,  and  formed  the  present  whig 
organization.  From  1828  to  18S7,  he  held  several 
minor  town  offices,  the  duties  of  which  were  discharged 
with  ability  and  promptitude.  In  1881,  be  was  one  c^ 
the  antimasonie  candidates  for  the  assembly,  his  col- 
league being  George  W.  Patterson,  late  lieutenant- 
governor  of  the  state.  The  antimasons  were  kurgely 
in  the  ascendant  in  Livingston  county,  and  no  serious 
opposition  was  offered  to  then*  candidates  for  the  Legis- 
lature,  both  of  whom  were  elected. 

Mr.  Young  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  judiciary 
committee  in  the  Assembly,  and  took  a  high  stand  in 
the  little  band  of  his  political  friends  who  had  been 
chosen  to  this  Legislature.  Francis  Granger,  however, 
was  the  champion  and  leader  of  the  antimasonie  pha-^ 
lanx,  and  those  members  who  were  less  known  and 
less  experienced,  did  not  have  that'  opportunity  for 
distinguishing  themselves  which  would  otherwise  have 
been  presented.  Mr.  Young  occasionally  took  part  in 
the  debates,  and  always  acquitted  himself  in  a  credit*' 
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able  maimer.  He  opposed  the  passage  of  the  resoh- 
tions  declaring  that  the  charter  of  the  United  States 
Baok  ought  not  to  be  renewed,  and  voted  against  the 
bill  increasing  the  salaries  of  the  judicial  officers  of  the 
state.  The  Chenango  Canal  bill,  which  passed  the 
Senate  at  this  session,  but  was  lost  in  the  Assemblji; 
received  his  support  and  his  vote. 

He  was  not  again  a  candidate  for  the  popular  suf* 
frage  till  the  memorable  contest  of  1840 ;  having,  in 
the  meantime,  been  actively  and  honorably  engaged 
in  the  successful  practice  of  his  profession.  In  1840, 
he  was  the  whig  candidate  for  member  of  Congress 
from  the  thirtieth  district,  embracing  the  counties  of 
Livingston  and  Alleghany,  and  succeeded  over  his 
democratic  opponent  by  about  two  thousand  majority ; 
a  result  which  may  be  attributed,  in  a  good  degree,  to 
his  own  personal  exertions  in  supporting  and  defending 
the  principles  and  the  candidates  of  his  party,  in  Liv- 
ingston county.  Its  firm  adhesion  to  the  whig  cause 
has  in  times  past  been  proverbial,  and  its  fidelity  in 
this  respect  is  both  an  imitation  of  his  own  character, 
and  one  of  the  results  of  his  efforts. 

In  May,  1841,  he  took  his  seat  as  a  member  of  the 
27th  Congress.  While  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, he  did  not  distinguish  himself  so  much  by  the 
number  or  ability  of  his  speeches,  as  by  his  labors  in 
the  committee  room,  and  his  sagacious  advice  in  regard 
to  the  movements  and  policy  of  his  party.  The  bank 
bills  vetoed  by  President  Tyler,  the  distribution  of  the 
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proceeds  of  the  public  lands,  and  the  tariff  law  of  1842, 
received  his  warm  support  and  approbation  ;  and  when 
all,  or  nearly  all,  the  great  measures  of  the  whig  party 
were  defeated,  by  the  impracticability  of  Mr.  Tyler,  he 
most  cheerfully  affixed  his  signature  to  the  able  mani- 
festo, in  which  the  whig  members  of  the  27th  Congress 
justified  the  measures  they  had  advocated,  and  the 
course  they  had  pursued. 

At  the  close  of  this  Congress,  Mr.  Young  once  more 
returned  to  private  life,  and  to  the  cares  and  duties  of 
his  profession ;  but  in  1844  he  was  again  summoned 
from  his  retirement,  and  in  deference  to  the  repeatedly- 
expressed  wishes  of  his  political  friends  in  Living- 
ston county,  consented  to  accept  the  whig  nomination 
for  member  of  Assembly.  He  was,  of  course,  elected ; 
and  no  one  occupied  a  higher  or  more  flattering  po- 
sition in  the  Legislature  of  1845,  than  himself. 

He  had  early  avowed  himself  in  favor  of  the  propo- 
sition to  call  a  convention  to  revise  the  constitution. 
Many  leading  members  of  the  whig  party  exhibited  a 
great  degree  of  reluctance  in  advocating  this  measure ; 
but  by  means  of  his  arguments  and  persuasions,  all  his 
political  friends  in  the  Legislature,  with  one  or  two 
exceptions,  were  ultimately  brought  to  adopt  his  views. 
The  whigs  held  the  balance  of  power  in  the  Legisla- 
ture, and,  under  his  lead  and  direction,  no  means  were 
left  untried  or  unemployed,  that  promised  to  widen  the 
breach  between  the  two  factions.  His  tact  and  man- 
agement were  admirable.    The  whigs  voted  against 
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the  proposed  amendments  of  the  constitation,  which 
the  radicals  had  so  long  advocated,  and  thus  compelled 
the  latter  to  insist  upon  a  convention.  When  the  con- 
servatives proposed  to  go  for  the  convention  bill,  pro- 
vided that  all  amendments  made  by  the  convention 
should  be  submitted  separately  to  the  people,  the  whigs 
opposed  this  proposition,  and,  with  the  aid  of  the  radi- 
cals, defeated  it. 

Mr.  Young  made  a  number  of  able  speeches  during 
the  progress  of  the  convention  bill  through  the  House, 
mainly  in  reply  to  Horatio  Seymour,  the  speaker  of 
the  Assembly,  and  the  leader  of  the  conservatives,  or 
hunkers,  in  that  body.  From  his  two  principal  speeches 
on  this  question,  the  following  extracts  are  taken,  as 
affording  the  best  specimens  of  the  character  of  his 
parliamentary  eloquence : 

"  The  gentleman  [Mr.  Seymour]  said  he  waa  in  hrat  of  Tetainimf 
lUa  instrument  in  its  present  form,  becanae  it  had  tnaialned  for  aixteea 
years,  with  the  ezoeptioo  of  two  adminiatratieiM,  the  party  to  which  ha 
boLoogs.  I  am  not  in  fiiTor  of  aaj  oonstitation  because  it  tends  to 
sustain  any  particular  party  organization,  and  which  looks  to  party  for 
protection;  and  1  cannot  believe,  that  he  is  in  its  &Tor  for  socfa 
reason.  Will  he  say  again,  that  becauae  the  '  democratic^  fMurtyi  *>  Atf 
dills  it,  though  I  do  not  acknowledge  it  to  be  aucfa,  has  snstaiDed 
for  sixteen  years,  that  is  tks  reason  why  he  would  not  alter  the 
stitution  I  Has  it  come  to  this  I — that  a  statesman,  learned,  intelligeat, 
distinguished,  familiar  with  questions  of  constitutional  law,  in  open  day, 
not  only  acts  from  such  motives,  but  tears  off  the  mask  and  tells  tlis 
world,  that  we  are  to  make  a  constitution  in  reference  to  party  adruh 
tages  I  He  sorely  oarniot  mean  this.  Let  him  ask  Uie  hardworklqg 
sod  JntelligeBt  mechanio^  what  is  thaparpoae  of  ».  oeastitotioi ;  will 
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fat  nply  tiiAt  such  is  ka  ol^t  Ask  the  finMr-.^Oie  bons  and 
sinew  ef  the  coaatry— «•  in  the  toft  iwiUf  ht  ef  summer  he  sees  the 
lambs  skipping  on  the  greeo  Uwiii  if  it  is  fsr  perty  purposss  that  he 
weots  »  constitutaon  t  Or  in  the  aatarnn,  whsn  his  gjfanenes  are  liill» 
eDd  he  offers  thanksgiviogs;— end  what  wiU  he  hie  answer  fee* 

**  And  yet,  in  the  bosom  of  thiA  gentleman  there  breathes  the  most 
generous  emotions,  lliose  hands  hare  been  stretciied  out  for  the  re- 
lief of  human  sufibring.  It  is  not  the  msn's,  it  is  the  peity  madness  of 
the  d^t'-a  madness  that,  foq^etling  the  futwe^  looks  not  beyond  the 
day.  But  to  those  men  who  look  to  their  psatsrity,  and,  as  they  see 
the  stream  grow  wider  and  deeper  as  it  Howe  on  to  ths  giest  ocean  of 
the  future,  feel  that  their  blood  there  flows, — I  seud  him  there  to  ask; 
if  they  would  Irame  a  oonstitatioa  to  fkror  partf  t  They  wtU  respond, 
we  would  frame  ooostitetions  for  ouzarires  and  for  onr  ohildren.  *    * 

**  When  was  it  that  we  lh«t  soi^  to  agitate  this  ^estbn  t  We 
had  just  passed  through  a  politiosl  fampaign,  m  which  we  had  been 
oTerthrown.  That  was  not  our  finlt,  bat  oar  misfortone.  We  folt  the 
weight  which  had  fitllen  upon  us  by  the  great  rictory  which  you  had 
attaiaed  oyer  usl  But  we  then  thought— how  Justly,  ofliers  must 
judge, — that  orerthrown  as  we  were,  we  might  siffl  ipMk,  think,  and* 
utter  our  thoughts,  too,  if  there  was  nothing  in  them  which  the  laws 
of  the  country  and  of  propriety  forbade.  How  did  we  find  yoot 
There  was  another  circumstaoce  known  to  us, — ^for  this  was  not  the 
first  time  we  know  you.  We  knew  of  the  contest  at  Syracuse,  where 
yeu  wers  divided.  When  we  cnae  here,  yon  met  us  with  ike  proad 
cbiim  that  you  were  again  allied  We  saw  yon— I  now  address  that 
branch  of  the  party  suj^pesed  to  be  ki  li^for  of  a  conTcntion— ^narchiag^ 
up  to  Syracuse  in  your  strength,  and  oyerthrowing  those  allies  that 
now  oomehere  and  tell  Us  not  to  agitate  this  qosstion.  We  had  seen 
more.  The  branch  of  the  party  to  which  I  beliere  you,  sir,  (addresring 
the  chairman,  Mr.  Bevens,  a  hunker,)  are  attached,  was  oterthrown  by 
that  to  which  the  gentleman  from  Westchester  was  attadied,  if  rumor 
and  hii  early  acts  at  this  session  can  he  reUed  on.  This  was  year  con* 
dition  at  Syracuse,  but  we  could  not  tell  what  results  would  flow  from 
year  aotioa    We  saw  you  grapple  with  a  foe  fiiUy  your  eqpal,  and 
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Ikongh  yoQ  Pfwllaww  yoor  MtagonkU  for  Uw  day,  nd  Ytj  BauA 
mm  dotlMd  Id  moqniiiif ;  7«i  if  you  luid  paid  miieli  attentioii  to  tti 
tftteadani  rirniBMtaaiiai,  7011  woold  hava  Ibuad  that  *  pooip  mi  fti 
tearal,  tha  blaA  tha  voa.'  Ilia  fiiMral  knell,  if  it  via  tmH 
aearoely  raachad  (ba  firal  flanlMNiM.  And  vhila  you  ven  «o  thai 
nigiil  aa^agad  in  tha  laral— nay,  SSt  maghi  I  know,  wheo  yn  bad 
broogfai  ant  tlw  goUan  TeaMla,  an  ordioary  peroeptioi)  might  baft 
aaan  not  aniy  tiia  bandvriting  upon  tiM  wall,  bat  thairhola  pemOi 
prorlaiaainy  whai  aafcarqnant  avanta  prorad  to  ba  too  trae,  that  oa 
thai  ni^t  abonld  rdaiiaiiai  tha  ki^  ba  daia.  If  yoa  had  tkti 
lookad  into  tha  aamp  of  your  advanariasi  yoo  voald  baT«  heard  tha 
Mrfae  of  mirth  drowttiiv  tha  fiinaraldiiga  l%ey  lookad  Ibrwird  to  aa 
afcnt,  which  yon  aaa  daarly  ncfw,  whan  ha,  whom  yoa  called  theOiia 
af  Amariaa»  ihoiild  ba  ona  of  thanL  TImj  ftppradatad  the  maabetttf 
Oan  yon,  nad  tbay  IbH  tiMi  whiia  thay  had  hM*  notfa]i«.  jm  had  ii- 
daadkatyoarganaraL    TUa  waa  yov  eondition.    •      •     * 

•*  Thara  ii  anothar  ramark  in  that  ipaodi  (alhiding  to  a  epeeeb  dt- 
Ibaredby  Mr.Seymour)  to  whidi  I  liatanad  with  miBgled  paia  and 
plaaava.    Ha  aaMrtad  that  tha  party  with  whom  h«  ada,  voidd  ba 

ananimcw  on  thia  qnaation  of  a  aonTentioa.  Ha  wm  then  ia  the  h^- 
di^  of  powar,  and  I  thoi^ght»  and  I  bag  pardon  of  my  banbnnng 
frianda  fcr  antartainiiv  tha  mMpadoa^— that  ha  wouUbeaUatowk* 
tha  party  ananimoQiL 

*  I  thought  I  law  giTiDgB  away  in  aoma  quartan.  I  itgarded  ffB 
foreaa  aa  aoattarad  in  tha  aariy  part  of  tha  aaidon,  and  I  feared  that 
wonld  ba  nothii^  felt  I  know  thai  tha  Onatda  chief  whom  jca  had 
dafeatad,  waa  not  annihihtad,  bat  waa  atiU  han^iii^  aroaad  yonr  od- 
poeta,  and  onoa  your  fota  in  thia  hooea  appeared  to  indicate  tint  tha 
real  frienda  of  a  canvantion  ware  few  indeed.  But  the  geetkon 
arinoed  too  dearly  hi  hb  apeech  on  Saturday,  that  after  all  hia  diM- 
pVne  and  raaehinary.hahad  been  eompelled  to  anrrender,  and  va  bend 

hhnaakiog  for  qnartar.  It  waa  pMnfol  to  witaaae  a  apirit  ao  {vai' 
thnacnMhad.    TkenI  thought  I eooldloakaito  another  pUee^aadn 

ba  paced  his  own  duunbar  w'A  nerrooa  tread,  I  coidd  oatdi  aona 
bNken  fragminti  of  hk  apreaiBona  in  ratiranant,— for  tfaotv^*" 
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Bometimet  come  unbidden  fo  tbe  lips.  Long  he  etraggled  against  hia 
fa^e  before  he  was  bronght  to  submit  to  the  state  of  things  sorrounding 
him.  The  great  captam  was  defeated,  and  I  thought  I  would  hear 
many  of  the  expressions  of  his  wounded  spirit  I  thought  I  heard  him 
■aj, '  I  liave  done  much,  haye  worked  long,  and  haTe  labored  hard  for  mj 
party'-^-aod  I  could  hear  no  more.  Then  I  thought  I  heard  another 
fragment  from  his  lips,  and  it  was  m  the  words  ot  the  great  poei-— 

'  If  I  had  served  my  God  with  half  the  seal 
TvB  served  my  king' — 

and  there  that  sentence  endeMl  I  thought  I  heard  other  things,  and  at 
he  repeated  the  word  '  Saratoga,'  a  pang  shot  acrosa  his  face,  and  J 
heard  him  say— 

'  Stah^dst  me  in  my  prime  of  youth 
At  Tewksbory/ 

**  He  was  not  speaking  of  the  battle  of  Saratoga,  hot  of  a  certain 
otaTentioo  in  the  fifth  senate  district,  and  then  his  feelmgs  of  nerroua 
excitement  seemed  still  stronger.  This  was  not  all  I  heard.  In  hia 
imagination,  he  saw  not  merely  a  handwriting  upon  the  wall,  bat  the 

full  length  of  a  living,  breathing  man.  His  gray  hair  hung  in*  carls 
upon  his  shoulders.  I  heard  nothing  then,  for  he  said  nothing.  The 
ooontenance  of  that  old  man  was  familiar  to  that  gentleman,  and  it  was 
the  last  free  he  wished  to  see  at  such  an  hour.  I  listened,  for  I  thought 
in  that  great  struggle  I  might  hear  him  pronounce  the  Koman  name  of 
Gate.  But  prostrate  and  fidlei^  as  he  seemed  to  regard  himsel(  even 
then  he  had  no  fear  of  Gato.  The  scene  passed  by,  and  let  oa  return 
from  that  chamber  to  this  halL  The  advice  which  he  gave  for  my 
benefit,  looked  only  to  political  life  for  reward.  I  thanked  him  for 
hia  good  wishes,  but  my  road  lies  another  way.  I  have  a  single  word 
to  say  to  hito.  There  is  muoh  of  him  to  cultivftte  for  good.  He  has 
shown  himself  the  possessor  of  high  and  brilliant  talents,  and  if  he 
would  forget  party,  and  turn  aside  his  passion  for  place  and  power,  and 
the  narrow  path  of  party  discipline  and  tactics— tear  away  the  drapery 
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lie  baa  thrown  aroimd  himseU^  And  atind  osl  kit  own  living  telt 
breatbing  oat  the  parpoeM  of  his  genorons  hMurt.  I  hope  I  ahall  Vtf9 
to  lee  that  gmtleman  oooapying  tbo  higbert  statioQ  thai 


Mc.  Young  was  the  Ajax  of  his  party  during  the 
debate  on  the  convention  bill.  He  led  and  marshalled 
them ;  and  under  his  auspices,  though  in  a  minority, 
they  controlled  the  action  of  the  Legislature.  He  op- 
posed with  all  his  ability  the  attempt  to  ingraft  the 
separate  submission  feature  upon  the  convention  bill. 
He  saw  the  whig  party  of  the  state  and  nation  prostra- 
ted and  disheartened,  in  consequence  of  the  defection 
of  Mr.  Tyler,  and  he  was  ambitious  to  aid  in  restoring 
Its  ascendency.  This  object  he  did  not  conceal  nor 
deny.  Important  amendments  to  the  constitution, 
which,  if  adopted,  would  change  its  whole  frame-work 
and  character,  were  urged  with  more  or  less  earnest- 
ness by  the  different  parties  and  factions.  It  was  very 
evident  that  a  large  majority  of  the  people  of  the  state 
desired  to  have  some  or  all  of  these  amendments  nuule. 
and  the  history  of  the  convention  of  1821  pointed  out 
distinctly  and  clearly  the  fate  that  would  await  those 
politicians  who  opposed  popular  reforms.  It  was  his 
wish,  therefore,  as  he  has  himself  said,*  "  to  popularize 
and  republicanize"  the  whig  party,  and  thus  add  to 
their  strength ;  and  in  no  way  could  this  be  so  efboto* 
ally  done,  as  by  insisting  on  a  convention  with  unlim- 
ited powers,  in  which  his  whig  friends  might  have  the 

•  Speech  at  Uie  Banquet  in  New  York,  Jaanaiy  la,  ISSl. 
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opportunity  to  advocate  the  great  measures  of  reform 
demanded  by  the  people. 

The  Convention  bill  finaHy  passed  the  Assembly,  on 
the  22d  of  April,  1845,  Mr.  Young,  and  the  other  whig 
members,  with  two  exceptions,  voting  in  its  favor.  It 
was  ultimately  concurred  in  by  the  Senate,  and  re« 
ceived  the  approbation  of  Governor  Wright. 

At  this  session,  also,  Mr.  Young  supported  the  canal 
bill  which  passed  the  Legislature  and  was  vetoed  by 
the  governor.  Indeed,  his  views  and  opinions  upon 
the  internal  improvement  policy  of  New  York,  have 
ever  harmonized  with  those  of  his  party ;  and  he  has 
always  favored  the  prosecution  of  such  enterprises,  and 
the  construction  of  such  works,  as  were  required  to 
develop  the  resources  of  the  state.  He  did  not  demand, 
as  a  condition  of  his  support,  that  each  work  should  be 
certain  to  be  immediately  profitable,  but  if  it  promised 
to  advance  the  general  prosperity,  and  if,  in  the  end, 
the  pecuniary  ability  of  the  state  was  not  impaired,  he 
was  content.  He  regarded  the  public  works  together, 
as  a  great  system ;  and  if,  in  the  aggregate,  they  were 
found  beneficial  and  profitable,  ynt,  to  his  mind,  was 
sufilicient. 

He  was  again  returned  to  the  Assembly,  by  the 
whigs  of  Livingston  county,  in  the  fall  of  1845,  and 
was  supported  as  the  candidate  of  his  party  for  the 
speakership ;  but  as  the  democrats  were  in  the  majori- 
ty, they  elected  one  of  their  own  number.  The  ses- 
sion of  1846  was  not  an  important  one,  only  so  far  at 
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it  served  to  keep  alive  the  divisioDs  in  the  democrfttic 
party.  The  radicals,  as  represented  in  the  LegislaUn, 
had  a  majority  over  the  conservatives,  and  they  nomi- 
nated William  Cassidy,  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Albany 
Atlas,  as  the  candidate  for  State  Printer^  instead  of 
Edwin  Croswell.  The  conservative  friends  of  the 
latter  now  proposed  to  abolish  the  office,  and  to  pve 
the  public  printing  to  the  lowest  bidder.  This  propo- 
sition was  approved  by  Mr.  Young  and  his  whig 
friends,  and  they  supported  it  with  their  votes,  by  which 
the  office  was  abolished,  and  additional  bitterness  was 
imparted  to  the  hostile  feelings  of  the  bunkers  and 
barnburners. 

In  1844,  Ml*.  Young  had  approved  of  the  positioa 
assumed  by  bis  party  at  the  north,  with  reference  to 
the  annexation  of  Texas,  and  he  was  ever  decided  in 
bis  opposition  to  that  measure.  He  anticipated  a  war 
with  Mexico ;  but  when  it  occurred,  he  was  disposed 
to  waive  his  individual  feelings  and  opinions  in  regard 
to  the  causes  which  had  produced  it,  and  to  stand  firmly 
and  faithfully  by  his  country  in  its  prosecution.  The 
New  York  Legislature  was  upon  the  point  of  adjourn- 
ing, sine  die,  in  the  spring  of  1846,  when  the  intelli- 
gence reached  Albany,  that  the  armed  forces  of  Mexico 
and  the  United  States  had  come  in  collision  on  the 
banks  of  the  Rb  Grande.  A  resolution  was  immedi« 
ately  introduced  in  the  Assembly,  by  a  democratic 
member,  authorizing  the  governor  to  enrol  fifty  thousand 
volunteers,  to  defend  the  state,  or  to  proceed  to  the 
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Beat  of  war,  as  the  honor  and  dignity  of  the  countiy 
required,  and  appropriating  a  sum  of  money  to  defray 
all  necessary  expenses.    An  effort  was  made  to  lay  the 
II  resolution  on  the  table,  but  there  w^re  only  twelve 

votes  in  favor  of  the  motion. 

I!  I 

Nearly  all  the  whig  members,  including  Mr.  Young, 
voted  against  laying  the  resolution  on  the  table,  and 
supported  it  on  its  final  passage.  Previous  to  its 
adoption,  he  made  a  few  remarks  explanatory  of  his 
positioa.  "  I  will  go  for  the  resolution,"  said  he, "  as  it 
is.  I  would  have  the  opportunity  taken  to  evince  the 
opinion  of  the  Legislature  of  New  York.  It  is  known 
that  I  was  among  those  who  opposed  the  annexation 
of  Texas ;  but  that  is  now  a  foregone  act.  Texas  is 
now  bone  of  our  bone,  fiesh  of  our  flesh ;  and  he  who 
invades  any  portion  of  her  soil,  invades  our  territory-^ 
'  invades  a  part  of  the  United  States.  I  will  advocate 
the  voting  of  funds — ^the  levying. of  troops  to  protect 
her  rights,  and  to  secure  her  territory  from  invasion. 
No  man  can  doubt, — it  is  now  past  doubt,  that  we  are 
in  a  state  of  war.  The  country  is  invaded, — the  rights 
of  our  country,  of  our  citizens,  have  been  trampled 
upon, — and  I  will  sustain  the  country,  'right  or 
wrong.' " 

These  remarks  were  undoubtedly  made  on  the  spur 
of  the  moment,  and  without  premeditation.  But  Mr. 
Young  never  had  reason  to  regret  them.  The  closing 
sentiment  has  often  occasioned  remark,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  censure.    Construed,  however,  in  the  spirit  in 
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which  it  was  uttered — as  indicating  the  duty  of  ihm 
good  citizen  to  waive  his  individual  opinions  when 
eaUed  upon  by  the  action  of  his  government  to  support 
it  against  a  foreign  power — ^it  is  so  near  akin  to  patri- 
otism, that  It  must  find  a  response  in  the  breast  of 
every  one  who  loves  his  country. 

Jiff.  Young  voted  for  the  law  abolishing  distress  for 
veni^  at  the  session  of  1946;  and  generally  by  his 
votes  and  speeches,  indicated  his  strong  disapprobatioa 
4f  the  tenures  by  which  the  manorial  lands  were  heU 
by  the  tenants,  and  his  readiness  to  aflbrd  them  every 
aid  and  protection  consistent  with  the  provisions  of 
the  constitution.  He  also  expressed  himself  in  favor 
of  amending  that  instrument,  so  as  to  protect  them 
still  further,  and  approved  c^  the  changes  made  by  the 
convention  of  1846. 

He  was  not  a  member  of  the  constitutional  coo* 
vention,  but  the  new  constitution,  in  all  its  essential 
features,  except  the  financial  article,  received  his  hearty 
approbation  and  support. 

The  distinguished  ability  which  he  had  evinced,  aA 
the  l^islative  sessions  of  1845  and  1846,  brought  him 
prominently  before  the  people  of  the  state,  and  gave 
him  an  elevated  position  in  his  own  party.  It  was 
weU  understood,  that  Mr.  nUmore  did  not  deshe  to  be 
again  a  candidate  for  governor,  and  the  name  of  Mr. 
Young  waa  often  mentioned  in  connection  with  that 
ofilee,  long  before  the  assembling  of  the  whig  stale 
convention.     That  body  met  at  Utica  on  the  934 
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of  September,  1646.  As  in  the  demacratic  party, 
there  were  two  factions  among  the  whigs.  The  one, 
headed  by  Millard  Fillmore,  Luther  Bradish,  and  John 
A.  Collier,  may  be  called  conservative  whigs  ;  and  the 
other,  or  the  radical  whigs,  was  led  by  Ex-Governor 
Seward,  Thurlow  Weed  and  others.  The  latter  were 
more  friendly  to  abolitionism,  and  the  anti-renters, 
than  the  former,  and,  of  course,  were  influenced  in 
their  political  action  by  a  strong  desire  to  advance  the 
fortunes  of  their  leader,  Mr.  Seward.  The  conserva- 
lives,  on  the  other  hand,  were  not  partial  to  Mr.  Sew* 
ard. 

Upon  the  anti-rent  question,  Mr.  Young  sympathized 
with  the  radical  whigs,  though  Mr.  Seward  was  not  an 
especial  favorite  with  him.  In  the  state  convention, 
however,  he  was  supported  by  the  radicals,  and  warmly 
opposed  by  the  conservative  whigs,  who  insisted  on 
supporting  Mr.  Fillmore  in  opposition  to  his  wishes. 
The  whig  anti-renters  finally  decided  the  question  of 
the  gubernatorial  nomination,  by  sufrendering  their 
own  candidate,  Ira  Harris,  and  voting  for  Mr.  Young. 
The  latter  was  nominated  for  governor  on  the  third 
ballot,  by  a  vote  of  seventy-six  to  forty- five  for  Mr. 
Fillmore.  Hamilton  Fish,  of  New  York,  a  prominent 
conservative  whig,  was  then  put  in  nomination  for 
lieutenant-governor,  at  the  instance  of  Mr.  Young% 
friends,  in  order  to  conciliate  the  faction  to  which  he 
belonged. 

Siltm  Wright  and  Addison  Gardiner,  the  incumbents 
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of  the  two  principal  offices  in  the  tCate*  were  supporled 
for  reelection  by  their  democratic  friends.  The  anti* 
renters  also  held  a  convention,  at  which  Mr.  Young 
and  Mr.  Gardiner  were  nominated  as  their  candidates. 
The  Native  Americans,  a  party  oi^posed  to  the  election 
of  citizens  of  foreign  birth  to  office,  and  in  favor  of 
amending  the  naturalization  laws  so  as  to  require  a 
longer  residence  in  the  country  on  the  part  of  an  alien, 
and  which  had  for  the  first  time  taken  part  in  the 
elections  in  1843,  also  presented  candidates  for  gov* 
ernor  and  lieutenant-governor ;  and  the  abolitionists^ 
too,  entered  the  field  with  their  ticket. 

But  the  votes  of  the  anti-renters,  and  the  disafieo- 
tion  in  the  democratic  ranks,  decided  the  result  of  the 
election.  Mr.  Young  was  chosen  governor  over  Mr. 
Wright,  by  upward  of  eleven  thousand  majority,  and 
Mr.  Gardiner,  the  democratic  candidate  for  lieutenant- 
governor,  succeeded  over  Mr.  Fish. 

Governor  Young's  first  annual  message,  delivered  at 
the  opening  of  the  annual  session  of  the  LegisUture, 

4 

in  January,  1847,  was  clearly  and  concisely  written. 
He  presented  a  gratifying  picture  of  the  financial  con- 
dition of  the  state,  but  urged  the  importance  to  the 
public  interests,  in  his  estimation,  of  an  early  comple- 
tion of  the  public  works.  To  this  end  he  suggested, 
that  if  the  provisions  of  the  new  constitution  were  too 
stringent,  they  might  be  amended  and  modified.  The 
war  with  Mexico  was  then  a  topic  widely  agitated, 
and  he  availed  himself  of  this  occasion  to  repeat  tbo 
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views  he  had  before  advanced  id  the  Legislature  of 
1846.  He  reminded  the  members  of  the  Legislature, 
that  it  had  imposed  "  new  and  delicately  interesting 
duties"  upon  them.  "  It  may/'  said  he»  "  and  probably 
will,  in  its  progress,  claim  further  sacrifices  from  this 
state,  and  I  will  rely  with  the  utmost  confidence  upon 
your  readiness,  as  the  representatives  of  a  gallant  and 
patriotic  people,  to  discharge  with  alacrity  any  duty 
that  may  be  cast  upon  you.  The  country,  always  in- 
disposed to  war,  would  receive  with  joy,  intelligence 
of  an  honorable  peace.  But  to  render  peace  honor* 
}  able,  I  think  she  would  demand,  and  has  a  right  to  re- 

quire, that  it  shall  be  accompanied  with  such  indemnity 
as  upon  the .  page  of  history  will  be  evidence  of  an 
acknowledgment  by  Mexico  of  the  superiority  of  our 
arms.  But  of  the  character  and  extent  of  such  indem- 
nity, I  may  not  speak  in  this  communication.  With 
return  of  peace  will  come  a  season  for  calm  delibera- 
tion and  searching  inquiry.  The  causes,  the  conduct 
and  result  of  the  war,  may  be  then  properly  and  use- 
fully investigated.  But  until  our  enemy  shall  have 
been  subdued,  discussions  involving  collisions  of  opin- 
ion at  home,  cannot  fail,  by  exciting  false  expectations 
in  Mexico,  to  embarrass  negotiations  for  peace.  I 
confidently  trust,  therefore,  that  such  discussions  will 
not  be  allowed  to  distract  your  deliberations.  So  long 
as  there  is  an  enemy  in  the  field,  I  feel  assured  that 
we  shall  look  only  to  the  honor  of  our  flag." 
In  his  second  annual  me8aage»  he  repeated  the  same 
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general  sentiments,  both  in  regard  to  the  war,  and  the 
canal  and  financial  policy  of  the  state.  Daring  his 
whole  term^  the  Legislature  was  mainly  occupied  in 
the  passage  of  laws,  rendered  necessary  in  order  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  new  constitution.  In 
accordance  with  the  opinions  he  had  expressed,  reso- 
lutions were  adopted  at  the  session  of  1847,  declaring 
it  to  be  the  imperative  duty  of  every  good  citizen,  to 
sustain  the  government  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war. 
and  that  no  peace  would  be  honorable  that  did  not 
secure  full  indemnity  for  the  aggressions  of  Mexico. 
About  this  time,  the  question  of  the  extension  of 
slavery  to  the  territory,  which,  it  was  anticipated, 
would  be  acqureo  from  Mexico,  began  to  be  agitated ; 
and  resolutions  were  adopted,  in  the  New  York  Legis- 
lature, in  1847  and  1848,  which  accorded  with  the 
views  of  the  governor,  instructing  the  senators  and 
representatives  from  this  state  in  Congress,  to  vote  for 
the  prohibition  of  slavery  in  such  territory,  by  the  law 
providing  for  the  acquisition. 

The  administration  of  Governor  Young  was,  in  the 
main,  successful.  His  position  was  favorable  :  foras- 
much as  the  constitution  had  deprived  the  executive 
of  nearly  all  the  official  patronage  formerly  attached 
to  the  office,  it  was  scarcely  possible  for  him  to  make 
many  enemies  by  his  appointments.  He  aimed  to 
Irarsue  an  entirely  independent  course  in  respect  to 
the  distribution  of  the  few  offices  placed  at  his  dispo- 
sal I  and  it  is  said,  by  his  friends,  that  when  the  editor 
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of  a  leading  jooraal  belongio(g  to  the  Seward,  or  radi- 
cal faction,  oace  attempted  to  influence  him  in  an  im- 
portant appointment,  his  cutting  rehuke — "  Mr.  ^— -*, 
I  am  governor !''  put  an  end  to  all  attempts  to  inter- 
fere with  him  in  the  performance  of  his  duties. 

Soon  after  he  entered  upon  the  office  of  governor, 
he  pardoned  the  leading  anti-renters,  who  had  been 
tried  and  convicted  during  the  administration  of 
Governor  Wright,  justifying  his  action  upon  the  ground 
that  their  offences  were  political.  His  course  in  this 
respect  did  not  meet  the  approbation  of  the  conserva- 
tive whigs,  though  it  was  sufficiently  evident,  long  be- 
fore the  close  of  his  administration,  that  he  heartily 
sympathized  with  them  upon  other  questions.  His 
views  in  regard  to  the  war  with  Mexico,  and  his  re- 
fusal to  make  his  appointments  in  accordance  with 
the  wishes  of  the  friends  of  Mr.  Seward,  were  not  at 
all  satisfactory  to  them,  though  no  open  rupture  took 
place.  He  did  not  desire  a  renomination ;  conse- 
quently, the  harmony  of  the  party  was  not  disturbed 
by  any  considerations  merely  personal  to  himself. 

He  advocated  the  nomination  and  election  of  Gene- 
ral  Taylor  in  1848,  not  because  he  did  not  heartily  and 
sincerely  concur  in  tlie  political  opinions  of  Henry 
Clay,  nor  entertain  the  highest  admiration  for  his 
character  and  talents ;  but  he  believed  the  former  to 
be  the  most  available  candidate.  So  well  known 
were  his  preferences  for  Mr.  Clay,  that  after  the  elec- 
tion of  General  Taylor,  the  friends  of  Mr.  Seward  op- 
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posed  his  appointment  to  any  important  office  under 
the  new  whig  administration.  His  shrewdness  and 
sagacity,  however,  proved  too  strong  for  their  infla- 
ence,  and  he  was  appointed  Assistant  Treasurer  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  in  the  place  of  ex-Governor  Bouck, 
who  was  removed  from  the  ofBcei  and  entered  upon  its 
duties  in  July,  1849. 

Since  then,  he  has  not  interfered  actively  in  the 
political  contests  of  the  state,  though  at  no  time  con- 
cealing his  opinions  on  any  subject  when  it  seemed  to 
him  to  be  proper  to  express  them.  Though  he  ap- 
proved of  the  principle  of  the  Wilraot  Proviso,  he  was 
well  satisfied  with  the  compromise  measures  adopted, 
through  the  instrumentality  and  efforts  of  Mr.  Clay,  at 
the  session  of  Congress  in  1849-^0,  and  rejoiced  to 
see  the  agitation  on  the  slavery  question  subside. 
While  he  lamented  the  untimely  death  of  General  Tay<> 
lor,  he  was  glad  to  see  the  presidential  office  filled  by 
his  friend,  Mr.  Fillmore.  Cordially  approving  of  his 
course  and  measures,  be  is  recognized  as  a  national 
whig,  and  is  admitted  to  hold  a  high  position  in  that 
faction.  He  has  been  recently  complimented  with  a 
public  banquet  by  his  political  friends  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  at  which  he  delivered  an  able  speech  re- 
viewing his  own  political  course,  expressing  his  satis* 
faction  at  the  secession  of  the  national  or  conservative 
whigs  from  the  state  convention  of  their  party  in  1850, 
and  declaring  it  to  be  his  intention  and  determination 
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to  follow  the  distinguished  leader  of  the  whig  party  in 
the  nation,  Henry  Clay. 

^'  It  does  not  become  the  biographer/'  says  a  writer 
in  the  American  Encyclopsedia,  '*  to  pronounce  a  de* 
cisive  judgment  until  the  career  of  his  subject  is 
closed  /'  apd  if  the  merits  of  Governor  Young  shall 
obtain  the  desert  to  which,  in  the  opinion  of  his 
friends,  they  are  entitled,  the  better  part  of  his  politi- 
cal career  is  yet  befoje  him.  Hence,  it  may  not  now 
be  appropriate,  to  present  a  detailed  review  of  his 
course  and  character.  A  shrewd  political  tactician, 
ambitious  and  enterprising,  determined  and  unyielding, 
frank  and  affable  in  his  manners,  and  with  his  high 
talents  possessing  a  simplicity  of  character  calculated  {j 

to  win  respect  and  esteem,  and  to  add  to  his  considera-  | 

tion  and  popularity,  who  can  say  what  other  honors 
the  future  may  have  in  store  ? 

He  was  married,  in  1833,  to  Ellen  Harris,  a  daugfa- 
ter  of  Campbell  Harris,  of  Yorke,  Livingston  county. 
They  are  the  parents  of  four  childreni  who  are  now 
living. 
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This  gentleman  is  a  oative  of  the  oitjr  of  New  York, 
where  he  was  born  in  the  year  lg09.  Tlis  family  be- 
long to  the  old  school,  and  have  ever  been  held  in  high 
consideration,  for  their  standing,  wealth,  and  respecta- 
bility!— qualities  which,  in  their  descendant^  have 
served  to  place  him  in  an  enviable  position,  and  to 
secure  him  a  large  share  of  popular  favor. 

He  was  educated  at  Columbia  College,  where  he 
maintained  an  excellent  character  for  scholarship,  and 
for  punctuality  in  his  attendance  upon  all  the  cdl^ate 
exercises.  Having  graduated,  he  commenced  the  study 
of  the  law  in  his  native  city,  which  he  pursued  with 
diligence  and  attention;  and  at  the  May  term,  in 
1630,  he  was  examined  and  admitted  as  an  attorney 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State.  Three  years 
later,  he  was  regularly  enrolled  among  the  counsellors 
of  that  court. 

Though  his  natural  abilities,  improved  as  they  had 
been  by  the  educational  advantages  he  had  enjoyed, 
eminently  fitted  him  for  the  career  on  which  he  had 
entered,  the  cares  and  responsibilities  of  a  large  prop- 
erty that  devolved  upon  him  soon  after  he  commenced 
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practice,  prevented  him  from  devoting  that  time  and 
attention  to  the  legitimate  pureuits  of  his  professioot 
which  are  necessary  to  obtain  its  highest  honors. 
While  he  continued  at  the  bar,  however,  his  business 
was  both  considerable  and  lucrative,  and  he  was  de- 
servedly respected  and  esteemed,  for  his  talents  and 
his  integrity,  and  for  the  fidelity  and  promptitude  with 
which  he  managed  the  interests  committed  to  his 
charge. 

He  became  interested  in  politics  shortly  after  leav- 
ing college ;  though  he  has  never  been  a  partisan,  but 
has  always  had  the  reputation  of  being  a  candid,  inde- 
pendent, and  high-minded  politician.  He  was  for  sev- 
eral years  a  commissioner  of  deeds  in  and  for  the  oity 
and  county  of  New  York,  and,  having  attached  him«- 
self  to  the  whig  party,  was  presented  as  one  of  their 
candidates  for  the  Assembly,  from  that  city,  in  the  fall 
of  1834,  but  with  his  associates  on  the  ticket  failed 
of  being  elected.  Subsequent  to  this,  he  repeatedly 
declined  nominations  of  various  kinds,  which  were 
urged  upon  his  acceptance  with  an  earnestness  not  more 
flattering  to  his  character  and  abilities,  than  indicative 
of  the  sincere  esteem  of  the  numerous  friends  who  be- 
came early  attached  to  him,  and  who  have  ever  re- 
garded his  course  and  conduct  with  warm  approbation. 

In  1842,  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  Congress  from 

the  sixth  district,  comprising  the  upper  wards  in  the 

city  of  New  York,  except  the  thirteen  and  four* 

teenth,  over  John  M*Keon,  the  democratic  candidate^ 
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who  wa«  then  representing  the  district.  His  maji 
was  small,  but  his  eleotioH  was  oonmdered  a  great  tri* 
•nmph  by  his  friends,  as  the  majority  of  Gro?ernor  Bouok 
oyer  Mr.  Bradish,  in  the  same  district,  was  over  three 
iiundred.  t'his  result,  however,  must  not  be  attributed 
entirely  to  the  personal  popularity  of  Mr.  Fish,  since  it 
was  owing,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  opposition  ^  the 
electors  to  the  New  School  law  recommended  by  Got* 
ernor  Seward  and  approved  by  Mr.  McKeon. 

As  a  member  of  Congress,  Mr.  Fish  did  not  fail  to 
secure  the  favorable  regard  of  those  to  whom  he  was 
responsible  for  his  votes  and  conduct,  and  though  not 
distinguished  in  debate,  be  maintained  a  high  character 
for  ability  and  usefulness.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
military  committee,  and  discharged  all  and  every  doty 
of  bis  posilion  with  commendable  punctuality  and  cor- 
rectness. .  Though  not  preSminent  among  the  many 
distinguished  whig  politicians  then  in  Congress,  his 
standing  was  alike  creditable  to  him,  and  to  the  con* 
stituency  whom  he  served. 

At  the  close  of  bis  term  he  retired  to  private  life^ 
without  any  lingering  feelings  of  regret  that  he  no 
longer  occupied  an  oflkial  station.  But  his  numerous 
political  friends  in  the  city  of  New  York  were  by  no 
means  disposed  to  surrender  their  claims  upon  him.* 
Without  any  solicitation  on  his  part,  he  was  nonoinated 
as  the  whig  candidate  for  lieutenant-governor,  at  the 
state  convention  in  1646,  on  the  same  ticket  with  John 
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Young.  The  antt-rentera  adopted  the  democratic 
candidate,  and  he  was  elected  over  Mr.  Fish  by  upward 
of  thirteen  thousand  majority. 

The  latter  was  a  candidate  for  the  same  offioe,  at 
the  November  election  in  1847,  to  fill  the  vacancy  oc- 
casioned by  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Gardiner.  The 
whig  ticket  succeeded  on  tliis  occasion,  by  a  very  large 
majority,  averaging  about  thirty  thousand,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  divi^ions  in  the  democratic  party.  Mr- 
Fish  presided  over  the  state  Senate,  at  the  legislative 
session  of  1848,  winning  "golden  opinions  from  all 
sorts  of  men,"  by  his  gentlemanly  courtesy  and  digni- 
fied urbanitv. 

There  were  several  candidates  for  governor,  among 
the  whigs  in  1848,  but  Mr.  Fish,  as  the  h'eutenant-gov- 
ernor,  occupied  a  position  that  naturally  attracted  the 
attention  of  his  party  to  himself.  The  whigs  were  di- 
vided into  two  factions  ;  the  conservatives,  afterward 
known  as  national  whigs,  and  the  radical  whigs,  or  the 
friends  of  Mr.  8eward.  The  sympathies  of  Mr.  Fish 
were  understood  to  be  with  the  former,  but  however  de- 
cided in  his  convictions,  he  was  moderate  in  the  expres- 
sion of  his  opinions,  and  by  his  conciliatory  tone  had 
secured  the  good  wishes  of  both  factions.  His  friends 
in  the  city  of  New  York  warmly  urged  his  uominatiop 
for  governor,  and  such  was  his  popularity  among  the 
whigs  of  the  state,  that  it  was  conceded  to  him  without 
serious  opposition.  He  received  76  votes  on  the  first 
ballot  in  the  whig  state  convention;  28  votes  were  given 
for  Joshua  A.  Spencer,  and  20  for  Governor  Young. 
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The  whig  state  conveDtion  was  held  on  the  14th  of 
September,  and  Mr.  Fish  was  nominated  for  governor, 
and  George  W.  Patterson  for  lieutenant-governor. 
The  democrats  had  now  divided  into  two  parties,  each 
presenting  its  particular  candidates,  and  the  success 
of  the  whig  ticket  was  a  matter  of  course.  The  vote 
given  for  Mr.  Fish  was  considerably  less  than  that 
given  for  both  the  democratic  candidates,  John  A.  Diz, 
and  Reuben  H.  Walworth,  but  his  plurality  over  either 
of  them  was  very  large. 

He  took  the  oath  as  governor,  on  the  1st  day  of 
January,  1849.  In  former  years,  the  position  he  occu- 
pied had  abounded  in  embarrassments,  occasioned  by 
the  numerous  applications  for  office,  all  which  could 
not  be  successful;  and  in  choosing  from  among  them, 
it  was  difficult  for  the  most  honest  impartiality  always 
to  decide  aright,  and  impossible  not  to  incur  the  secret 
or  open  hostility  of  the  disappointed.  This  was  no 
longer  the  case.  The  office  of  governor,  under  the 
constitution  of  1646,  was  made  one  of  honor  rather 
than  of  patronage.  A  fruitful  source  of  discontent 
and  dissatisfaction  had  been  removed,  and  the  occu- 
pant of  the  gubernatorial  chair,  even  if  possessing  only 
moderate  tact  and  ability,  "while  he  might  not  add  to 
his  friends,  could  easily  avoid  increasing  the  number 
of  his  enemies." 

Governor  Fish,  therefore,  found  no  difficulty  in  pur- 
suing that  moderate  and  neutral  course  which  he  had 
marked  out  for  himself.    His  only  embarrassment  was 
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produced  by  the  repeated  solicitations  made  by  the 
radical,  or  conservative  factions,  in  his  party,  to  exert 
his  influence  in  favor  of  one  or  the  other;  but  he  at  all 
times  firmly  and  steadily  refused  to  take  any  part  in 
the  contests  and  divisions  the  occurrence  of  which  he 
so  much  regretted.  Accordingly,  his  conduct  was 
generally  approved,  and  his  administration  passed 
away  quietly  and  harmoniously. 

His  messages  indicate  the  possession,  on  the  part  of 
their  author,  of  high  literary  abilities,  and  were  much 
commended  both  for  their  style,  and  for  the  modest 
tone  in  which  they  were  written.  In  regard  to  the 
finances  of  the  state,  he  contented  himself  with  plain 
and  succinct  statements  of  their  condition,  without 
giving  expression  to  his  individual  opinions. 

During  his  entire  administration,  the  slavery  question 
was  agitated  in  Congress  and  throughout  the  Union. 
He  was  early  committed,  as  was  the  whig  party  of 
New  York,  in  favor  of  the  principle  of  the  Wilmot 
Proviso.  In  both  his  messages,  he  alluded  to  this  sub* 
ject,  on  each  occasion  expressing  his  decided  opposi- 
tion to  the  extension  of  the  slave  territory.  His  re- 
marks on  this  exciting  question  were  conservative  in 
their  tone,  though  indicating  the  firmness  of  his  con- 
victions, and  the  determination  with  which  they  would 
be  tnaintained.  The  annexed  extracts  from  his  mes- 
sages exhibit  his  views  on  this  question,  and  will  also 
show  his  style  as  a  writer. 
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**  The '  cmpwxdata  of  die  oonstf  tution'  m  tliey  ire  fioAiEflrly  termed^ 
de  Dot  df  rigfat  extend  to  territory  bejend*  tlie  Ikeite  ef  the  origfaiel 
thirteen  states.  The  priyileges  vhieh  they  eoncede  may  be  graiitfid^ 
bat  canoot  be  elaimed  for  tmj  oewly  aequired  tenitorj.    •    *    • 

**  If  there  be  any  ooe  subject  upoo  ^ich  the  people  Af  the  state  eC 
IVew  York  approach  near  to  unanimity  of  sehtiment,  it  is  in  their  fixed 
determftiation  to  resist  the  extension  of  slavery  oyer  tnfrilory  bo#  free. 
With  them  it  iayolves  a  great  moral  prineiple^  and  evcr^rides  all  i|Qee- 
tioos  of  temporary  and  political  expediency.  None  Teotore  to  (fisseot ; 
and  in  the  mere  difference  of  degree  in  which  the  s«iteooe  receifea 
utterance,  it  has  proven  powerfuli  even  to  the  breaking  dowa  of  ths 
itrong  barrier  of  party  orgonlzatioiL       »       #       •       4r 

'they  are  no#  asked  to  become  psHies  to  the  eartensioil  ef  daewety 
•rer  territory  already  free.  Their  answer  may  be  fend  in  tlMir  pasi 
history.  I  beliere  that  it  is  almost,  if  not*  entirely,  the  ODaaimoas  de- 
cision of  the  people  of  this  state,  that  under  no  oroiimstanoea  will 
their  assent  be  given  to  any  action  whereby  the  institution  of  slavery 
•hall  be  introduced  into  any  part  of  the  territory  of  the  TTnited  StaCei^ 
frern  which  it  is  now  excluded.       •        •        •       • 

**  it  i»  no  new  decliarattun  in  behalf  of  the  State  ef  New  Tork,  thak 
ibe  regards  slavery  as  a  moral,  a  sociM,  and  a  political  evil    •    *    • 

"  Regarding  it  as  a  domestic  relation,  founded  upon  and  limited  to 
the  rauge  of  the  territorial  laWs  of  the  state, — dependent  tar  its  em* 
tinuance  ahd  its  regulation  upon  the  legislation  of  the  several  statea*— 
Kew  York  exercised  her  exelusiYe  power  over  the  iaslitntio*  wklnn 
her  own  borders,  but  has  earefuUy  avoided  any  ittterfereiiee  wiihr  ^ 
right  of  other  states  to  regulate  their  internal  policy  in  their  own  way; 
not  because  her  repugnance  to  human  bondage,  or  her  attachment  to 
the  principles  of  universal  freedom,  were  confined  to  the  limits  of  her 
oDwn  JuriadietiDn ;  but  because  of  her  attat^meut  oo  tie  tfoioo  of  dMi 
stales^  and  becaose  of  her  soleADn  regard  Jbr  Cie  oomynei  into  wliilh 
the  had  entered  with  those  states. 

**  But  while  she  has  scrupulously  abstained  from  all  interferenoe  witk 
the  internal  legislation  of  her  sister  states,  her  voioe  has  been  frn- 
qnently  raised  in  behalf  of  human  freedom,  and  in  oppoaition  to  tfcs 
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«gcteB8ioa  of  slarery  bejond  tke  limits  oC  tbow  states  within  whidi  it 
hfts  heretofore  been  sancticned.  Her  expressioos  on  this  point  hare 
been  frequent  and  emphatic^  and  their  repetition  at  this  time  wiU  not 
be  unexpected.        •        •        •        » 

**  Sho  did  not  stop  to  consider  the  ma^itude  or  the  frequency  of  the 
concessions  which  she  was  making,  and  the  mcrelj  political  advantages 
which  she  was  voluntarily  relinquishing ;  nor  does  she  now  consider 
them.  But  she  dees  slop  before  consenting  to  be  a  party  to  what  she 
deems  a  wrong,  and  encb  she  conaiderB  would  be  the  attempt  to  estabt 
lisb  slavery,  under  the  sanction,  or  with  the  assent  of  the  General 
Qovemment,  within  any  portion  of  the  territori^  of  the  United  States 
whence  it  is  now  legally  excluded.        •        «        i*        * 

"  By  the  treaty  with  Mexico,  the  territories  of  New  Mexico  and  Cal- 
iftMrnta  came  to  us  free ;  and  the  laws  of  Mexico  abolishing  slavery, 
which  were  in  force  at  the  time  of  the  oession,  cootinoe  to  be  opera* 
tive,  and  are  not  affected  l^  any  transfer  of  sovereignty  over  the  ter- 
ritory.      ♦        ♦        »        » 

**  Congress  cannot,  without  a  transgression  of  its  constitutional  pow- 
ers,  establish  slavery  within  this  territory ;  nor  can  it,  without  the 
▼iolaUoe  of  the  principles  of  justice,  and  an  utter  disregard  of  the 
wishes  of  the  people,  and  of  the  protection  which  it  ia  bound  to  extend 
over  the  territory  to  which  it  has  acquired  the  title,  refuse  admisaion 
to  the  new  state,  or  countenance  or  sauction  in  any  way,  the  introdue- 
tion  of  slavery  within  the  territory.  And  without  the  sanction  and 
the  aasent  of  Congress,  these  newly  acquired  territories  are  secured  to 
freedom,  and  moat  remain  as  they  now  are,  exempt  fit>m  the  inalitotM 
of  slavery. 

''Ute  emphatic  Toice  of  the  Legislature  of  the  state  of  Kew  Tork» 
expressed  in  the  resolutions  passed  at  their  last  two  sessions,  and  the 
nearly  unanimous  sentiment  of  the  people  of  our  state,  have  declared, 
that  under  no  cireumstanees  will  their  assent  be  given  to  the  extension 
oC  slavery  into  these  territories,  from  which  it  is  now  exoKuled. 

**  Kew  York  loves  the  unieo  of  the  atatea  Ite  will  nol  eppitempltln 
tlie  possibility  of  its  dissolution ;  and  aeea  no  reason  to  calcnUtu  tha 
enormity  of  such  a  ealamity. 
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"  She  alio  lores  the  caiue  of  Hmnan  Freedom ;  and  sees  no  reaaoB 
to  abetatn  from  an  ayowal  of  her  attachment  WhUe,  therefore^  aba 
holds  fiist  to  (he  one,  she  will  not  fonahe  the  other." 
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Among  the  recommendations  of  Governor  Fish 
which  deserve  to  be  noticed,  are  the  endowment  of  a 
8tate  agricultural  school,  and  a  school  for  instruction  in 
the  mechanic  arts — the  restoration  of  the  office  of 
county  superintendent  of  common  schools — the  revision 
and  alteration  of  the  laws  authorizing  taxes  and  assess- 
ments for  local  improvements — the  more  general  and 
equal  taxation  of  personal  property — the  establishment 
of  tribunals  of  conciliation  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  constitution  of  1846 — and  the  modifica* 
tion  of  the  criminal  code. 

Since  the  retirement  of  Governor  Fish  from  the 
executive  chair,  he  has  been  elected  by  the  whigs  in 
the  Legislature  to  the  office  of  senator  in  Congress, 
to  succeed  Daniel  S.  Dickinson.  He  was  regularly 
nominated  in  the  whig  caucus  by  a  large  majority,  but 
the  attempt  to  elect  him  in  the  Legislature  was  warmly 
opposed,  in  consequence  of  the  refusal  of  son>e  of 
the  national  whigs  to  vote  for  him,  though  he  had 
always  before  been  a  favorite  with  that  faction,  unless 
resolutions  were  first  adopted  approving  and  endors- 
ing the  administration  of  Mr.  Fillmore.  No  fears 
were  expressed,  that  he  would  not  sustain  the  whig 
president,  but  some  urged  as  an  objection  that  he 
had  not  committed  himself  against  Mr.  Seward ;  and 
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this,  probably,  was  the  cause  of  the  opposition  to  his 
election. 

It  is  difficult  to  describe  a  character,  like  that  of  Gov- 
ernor Fish,  possessing  no  salient  points,  but  presenting 
a  happy  admixture  of  all  good  qualities.  It  cannot  be 
doubted  that  he  cherishes  an  honorable  ambition,  and 
being  still  a  young  man,  his  character  and  career  are 
yet  to  be  fully  developed.  Extended  remarks  upon 
them  now  may,  therefore,  be  considered  premature; 
and  the  following  extracts,  from  an  article  that  ap- 
peared in  a  New  York  paper  while  he  was  governor 
of  the  state,  and  evidently  the  production  of  a  friend 
and  admirer,  though  no  more  than  a  just  tribute  to  the 
man,  will  not  inappropriately  conclude  this  memoir : 

"  As  a  politician,  he  is  ranked  with  the  whigs  ;  and, 
whilst  he  maintains  the  principles  of  his  party,  he 
zealously  endeavors  to  promote  the  best  welfare  of  the 
whole  people.  Governor  Fish  cannot  be  regarded  as 
an  ultra  or  despotic  partisan.  Indeed,  all  of  his  official 
acts  have  thus  far  been  distinguished  by  moderation — 
by  a  fixed  determination  to  extend  equal  benefits  to 
all,  and  achieve,  if  possible,  the  greatest  good  of  the 
greatest  number.  Since  he  has  been  in  office  he  has 
evidently  studied  to  abate  the  evils  that  are  too  com- 
monly engendered  by  cliques  and  cabals ;  and,  if  he 
shall  succeed  in  this,  he  will  have  restored  the  local 
government  of  New  York  and  the  institutions  of  the 
state  to  their  pristine  purity.  *  *  *  His  personal 
appearance  is  imposing  and  manly:  he  possesses,  in 
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an  eminent  degree*  all  the  graces  of  a  finished  and 
highly-educated  gentleman,  and  no  roan  has  ever 
flourished  in  our  local  state  aflairs,  who  has  been 
better  calculated  to  secure  universal  personal  {k^mi* 
larity." 
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RECOMMENDATIONS. 

FVom  Millard  Fillmoeb,  Prtsident  oflktlT,& 

Wasbikoton  Oitt,  Sept.  80, 1861. 
Jdo.  8.  Jenkins,  Esq. : — 

My  Dear  Sir.^Tonr  note  of  the  24th  inst,  Informing  me  that  ymi 
had  done  me  the  honor  to  forward  to  me  a  copy  of  your  "  Litb«  op 
THE  QoYERNORs  OP  Nfiw  ToRK,"  camo  to  hand  on  the  26th,  hut  the 
hook  did  not  arrive  until  yesterday. 

I  have  availed  myself  of  a  few  leisnre  moments  to  dtp  hitothe  work, 
and  have  been  both  inten^sted  and  instructed  and  consider  it  a  valna* 
ble  contribution  to  the  history  of  my  own  State.  It  appears  to  me 
that  you  have  executed  the  difScuU  task  of  drawing  the  moral  linea- 
ments of  the  characters  of  the  several  dlslingniiihed  men  that  have 
filled  that  high  office  with  great  success,  and  i  beg  to  return  yon  my 
sincere  thanks  for  the  honor  you  have  done  me  in  presenting  to  me 
the  copy. 

I  am  yonr  obedient  serranti 

« 

F^rmn,  Martin  Van  BtfRBN)  Ex-PnsideiU  U.  S.  and  Ez-Chvemar. 

LiNOENWALD,  Sept  17, 1851. 
John  8.  Jenkins,  Esq. :— 

My  Dear  Bir,~I  have  delayed  my  acknowledgments  for  the  cony 
of  your  work,  "Thk  Lives  op  the  Oovkrnors  op  New  York/*  until  I 
had  time  to  look  it  over.  I  have  Just  finished  the  reading  of  it  and 
take  great  pleasure  in  expressing  to  you  the  very  hfgli  opinion  I  have 
formed  of  its  ability  and  impartiality.  Errors  to  some  extent  in  a 
book  of  such  a  character,  are  unavoidable,  and  can  onlv  be  corrected 
In  future  editions,  but  I  deceive  myself  if  you  do  not  have  lens  diffi- 
culty to  encounter  in  this  regard  than  have  been  usual  in  such  casea. 
•  ••••• 

Very  trulyi  yenr  friend, 
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FHvm'K,  T.  Tflsoop,  BtK-Qmenwr €f  New  Yofl, 

WiLLOWBROOK,  Ju.  6,  1852. 

Hy  Dear  sir:— 

On  reaching  this  place  from  the  West,  at  the  dooe  of  the  month  of 
November,  I  came  into  posseasion  of  a  copy  of  your  "  Liyrs  op  thk 
QoTRRNORs,**  which  yon  had  done  me  the  honor  to  send  here  to  await 
my  arrival.    I  was  unwilling  to  acknowledge  the  Icindneas  of  yoor 

F resent  until  I  had  an  opportunity  to  Jud^  of  its  value  by  a  pemnal. 
have  since,  as  leisure  permitted,  read  it  attentively,  at  least  that 
portion  of  it  which  embraces  a  history  of  events  within  my  recollec- 
tion— I  mean  from  the  commencement  of  the  administratitm  of  Gov- 
ernor Lewis  to  the  close  of  my  ov.ii. 

It  requires  a  mind  rarely  endowed,  and  unbiased  by  partisan  con- 
flicts, to  collect  from  scattered  documents  and  living  witnesses  authen- 
tic fVagments  of  recent  and  cotemporary  history,  and  to  narrate  them 
In  a  truthAil  and  attractive  manner.  I  willingly  bear  testim<uiy  to  the 
faithfhlness  of  your  history,  so  far  as  my  recollection  serves  me,  with 
those  exceptions  only,  which  are  inseparable  from  all  human  produc- 
tions. Voiir  style  I  consider  remarkably  well  adapted  to  your  subject^ 
by  its  clearness,  pnrity,  and  simple  elegance. 

I  should  not  be  satisfied  were  I  to  refrain,  on  this  occasion.  iVom  % 
due  acknowledgment  of  my  obligations  to  you  for  having  taken  the 
pains  to  correct  certain  errors  in  the  "  Political  History  of  New  York,*' 
for  which  I  am  unwilling  to  Impute  otlier  motives  than  political  pn*jii- 
dice,  although  they  seem  to  be  fondlings  of  the  author.  I  was  too 
well  satisfied  with  his  commendation  of  my  ability  and  integrity  in 
the  main,  to  quarrel  with  the  qualifications  of  them,  which  he  has 
seen  fit  to  interpose,  although  in  some  particulars  erroneous  in  fact ; 
yet  I  am  none  the  less  obliged  to  you  for  having  set  history  right, 
in  relation  to  those  matters,  unimportant  as  they  may  be. 

Cotemporary  history  cannot  be  impartially  written  by  any  one  who 
has  been,  for  a  long  time,  an  active  partisan,  especially  if  he  has  not 
relinquished  his  aspirations.  Such  authors  have  many  temptations 
both  to  falsify  and  to  impart  to  history,  especially  biography,  a  deeper 
hne  of  error,  than  it  would  unavoidably  take  in  passing  through  a  dis- 
torted medium.  I  will  not  impute  malice  to  Mr.  Hammond,  for  I  do 
not  believe  that  he  was  actuated  by  any  such  unworthy  feeling ;  but 
it  is  obvious  that,  when  treating  of  my  administration,  he  could  not 
refVain  from  embodying  in  his  ponderous  historical  tomes,  the  ple:asan- 
tries  of  the  minor  partisan  press  in  the  days  of  my  administration. 

Please  to  accept  my  thanks,  not  only  for  vour  book,  and  my  per- 
sonal interest  in  your  work,  but  as  a  citizen  for  your  valuable  contri- 
bution to  historical  truth .    W  i th  assurances  of  my  respect  and  esteem, 

I  remain, 

Very  sincerely, 

Tours,  &c 
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So  JTonr  B.  Jimcuis,  Saq^ 
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From  WiujAM  L.  Masot,  Bz-dhmmor  pfNtw  Yfrk. 

*    *    *    *    "  It  18  yery  well  written,  and  evinces  mach  pains-taktne 
in  collecting  the  materimlfl.    The  selection  of  topics,  and  toe  style  and  ' 
manner  of  presenting  them,  is  excellent."    *    •    • 

FVoni  William  H.  SawARO.  Ex-Oovemcr  of  New  York, 

AuBDRK,  Sept  80th.  1861. 
Dear  Sir:— 

Your  note  of  the  19th  of  Angnst,  accompanied  by  a  copy  of  the 
work  entitled  *'  The  Lives  op  the  Goybrnors  of  New  Tork,"  fonnd 
me  laboring  under  the  pressure  of  professional  duties  which  have  only 
Just  now  ended.  I  have  read  many  of  the  chapters  with  deep  interest 
and  great  satisfaction.  I  think  no  one  can  deny  that  the  work  is  writ- 
ten with  great  ability,  and  that  it  bears  the  impression  of  study  and 
laborious  research  in  the  sources  of  the  history  of  this  great  State.  I 
know  of  only  one  fault  in  it,  and  that  perhaps  is  an  amiable  one,  it  is 
j  I  its  generosity  towards  the  subjects,  or  raUier  towards  some  of  the  sub- 

jects of  the  memoirs,  of  whom  I  am  one. 

It  has  occurred  to  me,  my  dear  Sir,  that  the  prevailing  fkult  of  ns 
of  New  Tork,  is  a  want  of  what  prevails  too  much  in  other  States, 
State  pride.  We  are  not  hisensible  to  the  flattery  conveyed  by  the 
complimentary  name  of  the  "  £mpire  State,"  but  I  think  we  seldom 
stop  to  do  justice  to  the  great  men  of  ancient  days,  whose  wisdom  and 
patriotism  have  resulted  in  giving  this  commonwealth  the*  proudest 
position  ever  attained  by  any  community  of  three  millions  of  people. 

Tour  work  has  a  manifest  tendency  to  make  us  better  acquainted 
with  the  sources  of  the  greatness  and  prosperity  of  the  State,  and  with 
many  of  the  men  who  have  opened  those  sources,  and  preserved  deep 
and  enduring  channels  for  them. 

Sincerely  hoping  that  you  may  receive  a  rich  reward  of  profit,  and 
of  reputation  for  this  great  literary  enterprise,  I  remain  very  respect- 
Hilly,  Your  humble  servant, 
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\\  John  S.  Jenkins,  Esq. 


JVom  William  C.  Bouck,  Ex^Govemcf  of  New  York, 

J.  S.  Jenkins  :—  Foltonham,  Oct.  27,  *61. 

Dear  Sir,— I  have  some  time  since  received  your  "  Lives  op  thr 
i;  Oovernors  op  New  Tork,"  for  which  I  thank  you.    Having  been  an 

!■  active  politician  since  the  first  election  of  Governor  Tompkins,  and  for 

;-  many  years  in  public  life.  I  read  your  book  with  a  ^eat  deal  of  in- 

I ;  terest    I  have  found  but  a  few  unimportant  errors,  which  have  doubt- 

1  i  less  inadvertently  crept  into  the  matter.        ♦       »       ♦       ♦       » 

Respectfblly,  dtc.,  I  am  yours, 


UTS8   OW  THX  OOTBRIfOm  OV  W«ir  TOIUL 


^Vmk  John  Tomni,  Mk^Chtfim^  rf  iWw  YbHt 

My  Dear  Sir :—  New  Tosk,  5th  Sept,  1861. 

I  have  had  the  plearore  to  reoeire  your  note  accom^iaiiied  by  • 

handsomely  bound  copy  of  the  "  Lives  of  thk  OoVKSNoae  op  Nkw 
Tonic,"  for  which  yott  will  be  pleased  to  accept  my  thanks.  «  •  *  a 
With  the  assurance  of  my  high  regard,  permit  me  to  express  the  hope 
that  the  work  will  be  found  to  meet,  and  will  eqjoy  the  generous  oon- 
fldence  of  tho  public.    Yavj  respectfully, 

Tour  ob't  »enr% 


From  Hamilton  Fish,  Ej^Govenwr  of  New  York. 

^ohn  S.  Jenkins,  fisq. :—  New  Tork,  Sept  2, 1851. 

My  Dear  Sir, — Accept  my  thanks  for  a  copy  of  the  "  Livks  op  thc 
GoTBRNoKs  OP  Nkw  Tork"  which  yon  have  been  so  kind  as  to  send 
to  me.  A  hasty  glance  at  some  of  the  pag^s  devoted  to  an  account 
of  some  of  my  predecessors,  has  impressed  me  most  favorably  as  well 
with  respect  to  its  imrtortance  as  a  contribution  to  the  political  his- 
tory of  tne  State,  as  also  of  the  ability  and  candor  with  which  tba 
work  has  been  prepared.    With  very  sincere  respect, 

Tour  ob't  8erv*t, 


I\om  WAaBimrroif  Hunt,  Qovtmor  of  the  State  of  New  York, 

Dear  Sir:—  Aidant,  Oct.  15, 1851. 

I  must  ask  that  you  will  aooept  my  sincere  tiianks  for  your  kind- 
ness in  sending  me  a  copy  of  your  recent  work—-**  Thk  Lives  op  thb 
QoVRRNORs  OP  New  Tork." 

1  have  read  it  with  much  interest  and  satisfaction.  It  is  a  valiiabla 
addition  to  our  public  history.  ItA  style  is  pleasing,  its  tone  elevated 
and  cordial,  and  its  descriptions  all  calculated  to  impart  just  impres- 
sions of  public  characters  and  evpnts. 

In  contemplating  the  merits  of  my  predecessors.  I  find  new  Incen- 
tives t«  honorable  eifort.  and  it  may  not  be  improper  to  add,  Uiat 
whil:  conscious  of  my  inability  to  equal  the  great  and  good  men  who 
preceded  me,  it  will  be  my  constant  aim  to  advance  the  welfare  of  our 
noble  State. 

With  sincere  thanks  t>r  your  prosperity,  I  remain,  yours  truly, 


{!^d£u4!^  .^i^^^t^) 
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HYSB  OW  TBE   •0TSRV0R8  OF  NEW  TORK. 


mram  Sm.  Hobatio  BcTicoas. 

^,   ^     ..  Utica,  Oct.  8, 1861. 

Ify  Dear  Sir:— 

I  have  read  it  with  great  mterest  The  lives  of  our  Governors  are 
80  connected  with  the  political  history  of  the  State,  that  your  work 
serves  the  double  purpose  of  history  and  bioeraphy.  The  alternations 
of  party  success  which  have  from  time  to  time  changed  the  political 
character  of  our  Qovemors,  bring  the  policy  of  each  of  the  great  par- 
ties in  review  in  connection  with  individual  history,  which  serves  to 
impart  a  livelv  interest  to  events.  I  th^k  time  will  add  to  the  value 
and  dignity  of  such  history.  As  our  country  increases  in  popnlation 
and  importance,  all  facts  in  its  early  history  will  be  viewed  with  in- 
creased interest.  If  Kngland  had  not  riHen  to  the  highest  rank  among 
the  nations  of  the  earth,  we  shouM  not  now  study  its  ancient  institu- 
tions, history,  or  customs.  The  State  of  New  York  has  now  about  the 
same  population  that  England  had  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
and  it  may  become  as  important  in  the  future  history  of  the  world  as 
Xngtand  has  been  in  the  past  I  congratulate  you  upon  the  conve- 
nient form  and  the  handsome  typographical  appearance  of  your  work, 
at  weU  as  upon  its  ability  and  fairness.    *    *    •    •    * 

Very  truly  yours, 

HORATIO  SEYMOUR. 

FYem  Rev,  J.  L.  BlakBi  I).D.,  awthar  «/"  Biographiad  Dictumary." 

Orange,  Nov.  1, 1861. 
Messrs.  Derby  &  Miller:— 

I  have  sufficiently  examined  the  "Lives  op  the  Qovrrnors  op  New 
Tors,"  to  become  satisfied  no  citizen  of  the  Empire  State,  feeling  any 
Just  measure  of  patriotic  pride  in  the  noble  deeds  that  have  charac* 
terized  her  history,  can  willingly  neglect  to  be  the  owner  of  this  vol- 
ume. It  embodies  a  mass  of  interesting  facts  which  make  it  invalua- 
ble ;  and,  the  meclianical  style  In  which  it  has  been  gotten  up  is  so 
good  as  to  n*ndtir  it  a  fit  ornament  for  the  parlor,  as  well  as  a  becom- 
ing memorial  of  individuals  identified  with  the  most  splendid  pages 
of  our  national  annals.  Nearly  ten  years  ago  I  recommended  the  pro- 
duction of  such  a  biographical  compend,  and  have  often  regretted  that 
no  one  had  been  found  to  accomplish  so  desirable  a  work. 

Yours,  &C., 


y<mi.o^^u. 


From  Bon,  Daniel  S.  DrcKiNsoif; 

BiNGHAMPTON,  Oct  10,  1861. 

My  Dear  Sir:— 

Your  beautiful  and  excellent  volume,  "  Lives  op  the  Goyernors," 
came  to  hand  as  I  was  about  leaving  for  a  neighboring  circuit,  and  I 
avail  myself  of  an  early  moment,  on  my  return,  to  tender  you  my 
warm  acknowledgments  for  so  valuable  a  present 
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Uy£8   OF  TBS  GOVSRHOBS  OF  WW  TORK. 


I  have  as  yet  perused  it  bat  partially,  bat  so  fiur  find  it  (kiChfal  and 
highly  interesting.  * 

Sincerely  yours, 
J.  S.  Jenkins,  Esq.  D.  S.  DICKINSOIT. 

F^om  Alpbbd  B.  Street,  State  Ubrarian. 

My  Dear  Sir :—  Albany,  Sept  6, 1851. 

Permit  me  to  thank  you  most  wfirmly  and  cordially  fur  the  "  Lives 
OF  THE  GovERNoas  OF  N.  Y.,"  which  you  have  had  the  kindness  to 
send  me.'  j^ 

It  is  truly  a  splendid  work,  admirable  alike  In  its  composition  and 
typography,  and  reflects  great  credit  not  only  upon  the  author,  but 
upon  the  state  and  nation. 

Believe  me  vety  truly  yours, 

J.  S.  Jenkins,  Esq.  ALFBED  B.  STREET. 


Notice  by  Edwin  Croswell,  Esq.,  Editor  of  the  Albany  Argus. 

"Lives  op  the  Govbrnoss  op  the  State  op  New  York."-  This 
work,  recently  issued  Arom  the  press  of  Derby  &  Miller,  Auburn,  is  ft 
valuable  addition  to  the  political  history  of  the  State,  or  rather,  to  the 
memoirs  of  some  of  its  most  prominent  public  men.  It  exhibits  qual* 
ities  which  commend  it  to  the  public  and  even  to  the  popular  atten- 
tion. The  author  has  spared  no  pains  to  give  to  it  a  character  of  au- 
thenticity. Besides  availing  himself  of  any  previously  published  facts, 
political  or  personal,  he  has  obtained  from  private  sources  unpublished 
additional  andValuable  materials.  It  is  no  doubt  as  accurate,  and  as 
impartial,  as  cotemporary  history— and  much  of  it  is  of  that  character 
— can  ever  be.  Those  who  may  be  among  the  living  participators  in, 
or  obtiorvers  of,  some  of  the  executive  administrations  here  oescribed. 
may  have  seen  events  through  a  different  medium,  and  may  not  adopt 
all  the  facts  or  the  conclusions  of  the  auUior.  Such  must  ever  be  the 
course  of  tilings,  so  long  as  parties  exist,  or  the  views,  interests  or  as- 
sociations of  men  run  in  different  channeb.  The  history  of  the  period 
embraced  in  tlicse  delineations  is  t\x)l  of  interest  to  all  in  this  country, 
or  beyond  it,  who  care  to  trace  the  progress  of  our  State,  from  the 
close  of  the  colonial  government,  and  the  condition  of  a  comparatively 
rc\st]  icted  colony,  to  its  present  advancement  in  all  the  elements  of  a 
great  and  powerful  commonwealth. 

Notice  from  Wm.  Oullbn  Bryant,  Editor  of  the  N,  Y.  Evening  Post. 

The  lives  of  the  Govemoni  of  our  State  are  given  in  this  work,  with 
sufficient  circumstantiality  for  readers  in  general,  and  with  a  manifest 
eodeavuT  after  fairness  and  impartiality.  The  politics  of  the  State  in 
past  years  appears  to  have  been  studied  with  uiligence  for  the  mate- 
rials of  the  work.  The  chars-^ters  of  our  Governors  are  drawn  in  a 
kindly  and  liberal  spirit.  A  .  erer  judgment'  displayed  in  the  work 
could  hardly  have  failed  to  provoke  controversy,  which  it  seems  to 
have  been  the  design  of  the  auther  to  avoid,  though  it  would  have 
discriminated  the  truly  great  and  able  men  who  have  filled  the  Execu- 
tive chair  of  our  State,  by  stronger  distinctions,  from  the  men  of  weak 
cliaracters  and  feeble  minds,  to  whom  the  office  has  sometimes  been 
given.  The  volume  will  attract  the  attention  not  only  of  readers 
within  our  ovra  State,  but  without  it,  wherever  American  politics  are 
made  a  study. 
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